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Leip a CP. 
PREFACE 


The first chapter of this volume deals with the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in the latter half of September, 1938, to the claims to Czecho- 
slovak territory which were put forward by the Polish and Hungarian Govern- 
ments. This chapter thus completes the documentation of British policy with 
regard to Czechoslovakia during the period preceding the Munich Agree- 
ment. Chapters II, III, and IV are concerned with the execution of the 
Munich Agreement and with the settlement of the Polish and Hungarian 
demands. 

The Munich Agtfeement did not bring the improvement in Anglo-German 
relations and in the general European situation for which His Majesty’s 
Government had hoped. Chapter V shows the lack of response on the Ger- 
man side to the British policy of European appeasement: the situation was 
also aggravated by the increase in the severity of the German persecution 
of the Jews after the assassination of Herr vom Rath in November, 1938. 
Chapter V ends with a record of two meetings between British and French 
Ministers in Paris on November 24, 1938, at which the discussions CN 
questions of national defence as well as of diplomatic action. 

In view of increasing evidence that, despite his promises, Herr Hitler was 
planning further aggression, His Majesty’s Government were particularly 
anxious to improve their relations with Italy. Chapter VI contains corre- 
spondence with the Italian Government leading to the Declaration of 
November 16, 1938, which brought into force the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
of April 16, 1938. 

Chapter VII continues the account of Anglo-German relations from the 
latter part of November to the end of the year 1938. Among the subjects 
covered in the chapter are the Franco-German Declaration of December 6, 
1938, and the proposed guarantee of Czechoslovakia. 

Chapter VIII deals with the visit of the Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Rome in January, 1939, and with the British 
attempt to bring about a lessening of the tension between France and Italy. 

Chapter [X describes the European situation at the beginning of the year 
1939, and includes estimates of the probable direction of Herr Hitler’s next 
move of aggression. The chapter also contains documents on German-Polish 
relations and on the position in Danzig. 

The eight Appendixes to the volume give material supplementary to the 
documents printed in the text. 


The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing the 
volumes of this Collection, i.e. access to all papers in the Foreign Office 
Archives, and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, 
continue to be followed. 


ill 


The Editor of this volume would like once again to record the courtesy 
with which members of the Foreign Office, and, in particular, the staff of 
the Reference Room of the Library, have put their knowledge at his disposal. 
He also wishes to say how much he owes to the Assistant Editor for her 
continued collaboration, to Miss A. W. Orde, who has shared in the produc- 
tion of the volume, and to Miss E. McIntosh, M.B.E., for compiling the 
Table of Contents as well as for supervising the detailed secretarial work 
entailed in putting together a Collection of this kind. 

June 1950 E. L. WOODWARD 


NOTE 


TO VOLUME II, THIRD SERIES 


1. The Editor has left all place-names and spellings as they appear in the 
originals of the documents printed in this volume. In the case of places with 
two or more names (e.g. Bratislava—Pressburg) or with two or more variants 
in the spelling of the same name, H.M. Missions tend to use the name or 
spelling adopted officially by the Governments to which they are accredited. 
The Foreign Office has no uniform or consistent practice in the matter. 

2. After the Czechoslovak Republic had adopted a federal constitution, a 
hyphen was officially introduced into the spelling of Czechoslovakia (see 
No. 413) but the new form was not uniformly adopted in Foreign Office 
correspondence. 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


Correspondence with regard to Polish and Hungarian claims 
to Czechoslovak territory (September 14-30, 1938) 


NO. AND NAME 
1 Mr. INGRAM 
Foreign Office 


2 Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 111 


3 Mr. INGRAM 
Foreign Office 


4 Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 71 


§ To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 55 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 112 


97 Sm A. CapoGan 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


14 


15 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Note on conversation with Hungarian 
Chargé d’Affaires who asked to be in- 
formed of attitude of H.M.G. regarding 
treatment to be accorded to minorities 
other than Sudeten in Czechoslovakia. 


Reports conversation with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during which M. de 
Kanya referred to article in “The Times’ of 
September 7 regarding question of a plebis- 
cite and said that if solution of Sudeten 
problem were to be sought by this means, 
H would demand the same treat- 
ment for her minority. 


ana on further conversation with Hun- 

Chargé d’Affaires who again 
S reased for H.M.G.’s view regarding 
treatment of Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Reports that his French colleague has 
learnt that Polish Government are con- 
sidering addressing note to British, French, 
and Czechoslovak Governments demand- 
ing self-determination for Polish minority 
in Czechoslovakia. 


Records statement of Polish Ambassador 
that his Government would demand that 
any concessions made to German minority 
in Czechoslovakia should also be extended 
to Poles: if plebiscite decided on, Polish 
Government would expect similar action 
to be taken in favour of predominantly 
Polish area of Teschen. 


Refers to No. 2 and transmits message 
from Hungarian Prime Minister that if 
simple cession of Sudeten area to Germany 
or plebiscite in it were proposed without 
granting the same treatment to Hungarian 
minority, Hungary would never accept 
such a solution. 


Note on conversation with Hungarian 
Minister regarding Hungarian minority 
in Czechoslovakia; aide-mémoire \eft by 
Hungarian Minister setting out views of 
Hungarian Government regarding this 
question. 


vil 


PAGE 


NO. AND NAME 
8 Unrrep Kincpom DELE- 

GATION 

Geneva 

Tel. No. 36 


9 Mr. GAscoIGcne 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 113 


10 Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 114 


11 Sir O. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


12 Sim H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 73 


13. Str H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 74 


14 Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 116 
15 To SmG. Knox 
Budapest 
No. 359 


16 Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 117 
17 Sm H. Kennarp 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 77 


18 Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 119 
19 To Mr. Norton 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 61 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


17 


18 


19 


19 


20 


20 


- 20 


20 


2! 


21 


2! 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits message from Hungarian 
Permanent Delegate, on behalf of Hun- 
garian Government, stating that Hun- 
garian minority in Czechoslovakia would 
accept no less favourable treatment than 
might finally be accorded to Sudeten 
Germans. 


Reports that press is now printing stories 
of Czech excesses against the Hungarian 
minority: transmits latest information 
regarding call-up of Hungarian reservists. 


Refers to No. 6 and reports that ‘The Times’ 
correspondent was given similar warning by 
M.F.A. who further stated that Hungarian 
Government were working with Polish 
Government and that Poland would seize 
Teschen by force should any Sudeten 
territory be incorporated into Reich. 


Note on visit of Polish Ambassador who 
left message from his Government stating 
that Polish Government would expect 
similar treatment for Polish minority in 
Czechoslovakia to that accorded to 
Sudetens. 


Reports revival of inspired anti-Czecho- 
slovak press campaign: communiqué 
issued on Sept. 19 reported strengthening 
of Polish guard on Czechoslovak frontier. 


Draws attention to three considerations 
affecting Poland’s attitude and requests 
early guidance as to representations to be 
made to Polish Government. 


Reports return of Hungarian Prime 
Minister and M.F.A. from visit to Herr 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 


Records conversation with Hungarian 
Minister regarding claims of Hungarian 
minority in Czechoslovakia and transmits 
copy of Note left by Minister and reply 
thereto. 

Reports information received from Head 
of Military Intelligence regarding Hun- 
gary’s military preparations. 

Reports unconfirmed rumour that Polish 
Government contemplate sending a note to 
Czechoslovak Government demanding 
revision of frontier on basis of agreement 
reached by Polish and Czechoslovak 
National Councils on November 5, 1918. 


Reports further information regarding 
Hungary’s military preparations received 
from Yugoslav Military Attaché. 

States that guarantee offered to Czecho- 
slovak Government is a guarantee against 
unprovoked aggression, but does not pre- 
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21 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. GAScoIGNE 


Budapest 
Tel. No. 68 


To Sir H. KENNARD 


Warsaw 
No. 443 


Mr. STRANG 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 78 


Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 79 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 80 


To Mr. Newron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 329 


Sr G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 121 


UnrTep Kincpom 
DELEGATION 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 41 


To Mr. Newron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 334 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


21 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 
judice the treatment of the other minori- 
ties’ problems, except that that treatment 
must not be by way of unprovoked aggres- 
sion. 


Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding claims of Polish minority 
in Czechoslovakia and transmits copy of 
Note left by Polish Ambassador stressing 
Polish Government’s claim for equality 
of treatment: transmits also copy of Note 
Verbale handed to Ambassador regarding 
his démarche of September 19 (No. 11) 


Note recording conversation with First 
Secretary of Polish Embassy who ex- 
plained the Polish Government’s point of 
view rding the Polish minority in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Refers to No. 13 and, in view of rapidly 
deteriorating situation, asks for urgent 
instructions regarding any representations 
which should be made to Polish Govern- 
ment. 


Suggests that consideration should be 
given to effect on future Anglo—Polish 
relations if H.M.G. appear as an 
obstacle to realization of Polish claims 
to similar treatment to that accorded to 
Sudetens. 


Transmits message for War Office from 
Military Attaché giving latest information 
regarding military situation. 


Instructions to inform Czechoslovak 
Government that if either Hungarian or 
Polish Government should decide, not- 
withstanding representations of H.M.G., 
to proceed to occupation of Czechoslovak 
territory, H.M.G. would hold themselves 
free to deal with matter as they thought 
fit. 


Reports assurance received from M.F.A. 
that Hungarian military measures were 
of purely defensive character and made 
in response to Czechoslovak concentra- 
tions near Hungarian frontier. 


Transmits message from Earl de la Warr 
recording an interview with Roumanian 
Foreign Minister who expressed his 
anxiety regarding outcome of Czecho- 
slovak situation. 


Records information § received from 
Czechoslovak Minister regarding démarche 
of Hungarian and Polish Ministers in 
Prague. 
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13 


16 


16 


18 


18 


18 


19 


31 


32 


37 


NO. AND NAME 


Smr O. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 699 
Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 700 


Smrr H. KEnNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 81 


Sir H. KeEnNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 82 


Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 83 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 84 


Sir H. KeEnNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 85 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
No. 159 


Sir H. KEnNNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 86 


Srr G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 122 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Note recording interview with Hungarian 
Minister who left letter addressed to 
Secretary of State enclosing copy of Note 
sent to Czechoslovak Government de- 
manding equality of treatment for Polish 
minority in Czechoslovakia. 


Reports formation of new Cabinet with 
General Syrovy as President of Council. 


Reports information from President of 
Council that there have been manifesta- 
tions both in Budapest and in Hungarian 
press and that there was danger of inci- 
dents on frontier: President asked that 
H.M.G. intervene in Budapest as other- 
wise situation might become dangerous. 


Reports that demonstrations for recovery 
of Teschen have taken place in all parts 
of country and that stress is laid on friend- 
ship and parallel demands of Poland and 
Hungary. 

Transmits message for War Office from 
Military Attaché reporting troop move- 
ments towards Czechoslovak frontier. 


Transmits text of reply received from 
M.F.A. in answer to letter conveying pro- 
test of H.M.G. against special military 
measures being taken by Polish Govern- 
ment. 


Refers to No. 34 and reports interview 
with M.F.A. regarding Polish attitude: 
M. Beck explained position and said that 
Czechoslovak Government had now pro- 
mised to make territorial concessions to 


Poland. 


Refers to No. 35 and transmits apprecia- 
tion of situation: considers Polish Govern- 
ment are determined to secure Teschen 
and suggests that if Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment are prepared to make territorial con- 
cessions this would go far towards eliminat- 
ing Polish reliance on German pressure. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. re- 
garding claim of Hungarian minority in 
Czechoslovakia to equal treatment with 
Sudeten Germans. 


Reports conversation of French Ambas- 
sador with Marshal Smigly-Rydz regard- 
ing Teschen area and view of French Am- 
bassador that urgent pressure should be 
put on Czechoslovak Government to con- 
ciliate Poland before it is too late. 


Refers to No. 16 and reports further in- 
formation received from Head of Military 
Intelligence regarding Hungary’s military 
preparations. 
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22 


22 


23 


23 


24 


25 


25 


27 


27 


41 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 87 


To Sm H. KEnNNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 69 


Mr. NewTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 723 


To Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 76 


To Sm H. KEennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 70 


ViscounT HALIFAX 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


Sm H. KEenNARD 
Warsaw 


Sr _ H. KEennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 89 


Sm H. KEenNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. go 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


24 


24 


24 


24 


. 24 


25 


25 


26 


26 





MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 38 and supports view of 
French Ambassador. 


Instructions to inform M.F.A._ that 
H.M.G. have Polish case fully in mind but 
that they feel that there can be no justifica- 
tion for attempting to compel its immediate 
settlement by direct action. 


Reports that Czechoslovak Government 
have been informed of representations 
made in Warsaw and also of reasons for 
Hungarian military measures (No. 26). 
M.F.A. complained bitterly of Polish and 
Hungarian demands so soon after accept- 
ance of Anglo-French proposals. 


Instructions to inform Hungarian (Polish) 
Government, should they refer to speech 
made by Ear! Winterton on September 21, 
that the views he expressed regarding 
Hungarian and Polish claims do not 
represent views of H.M.G. or modify their 
policy as made known to Hungarian 
(Polish) Government. 


Letter to Hungarian Minister in London 
acknowledging his letter of September 22 
and stating that H.M.G. have not forgotten 
claim of Hungarian Government but see 
no justification for attempting to compel 
its immediate settlement by direct action 
instead of through process of normal 
negotiation. 


Letter to Mr. Strang transmitting copy of 
letter addressed to M. Beck on September 
22 expressing regret of H.M.G. that Polish 
Government should have found it neces- 
sary to take special military measures to 
support their claim regarding Polish 
minority in Czechoslovakia, and reply 
thereto. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent discussing possi- 
bilities of cession of Teschen area to Poland 
by Czechoslovakia: comments unfavour- 
ably on M. Beck. 


Reports observations made to Polish Vice- 
M.F.A. on possible results of precipitate 
action by Polish Government regarding 
Polish minority in Czechoslovakia. 


Reports information from French Ambas- 
sador that Czechoslovak Government are 
agreeing in principle to cession of Teschen 
area on condition that Polish Government 
give them previous assurance of acceptance 
of collaboration. President Benes also 
sending letter to President of Poland in 
this sense. 
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28 
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29 


30 


30 
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34 


35 


51 


52 


53 


57 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. NEwTon 

Prague 

Tel. No. 362 


Mr. NEwTron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 752 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 123 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 124 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 91 


Sm H. KenNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 92 


To Mr NEewrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 371 


To Mr. NeEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 372 
Str H. KENNARD 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 94 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


27 


27 


MAIN SUBJECT 
States that according to press reports 
President Benes has sent envoy to President 
of Poland conveying some sort of offer 
from Czechoslovak Government: asks for 
any information available. 


Reports that letter has been written by 
President Benes to President of Poland 
offering in principle to cede Teschen pro- 
vided that assurances of friendly collabora- 
tion were received in return: letter being 
transmitted through Polish Minister in 
Prague. 

Records conversations of French and 
Roumanian Ministers with senior official 
of Hungarian M.F.A. regarding possible 
actions of Hungary and Poland: reports 
conversation with M.F.A._ regarding 
general situation. 


Reports reply made to M.F.A. in answer 
to request for explanation of Secretary of 
State’s statement that Hungary’s claims 
would ‘receive consideration at appro- 
priate moment’. 


Reports representations made to M.F.A., 
after consultation with French colleague, 
regarding possibility that Czechoslovak 
Government might cede Teschen to 
Poland in return for an attitude of bene- 
volent neutrality. Reports comments of 
M.F.A. on Note received from Czecho- 
slovak Government and letter from Presi- 
dent Benes to President of Poland: M. 
Beck gave assurance that there was no 
question of rupture of negotiations with 
Czechoslovakia. 


Describes Czechoslovak reply to Polish 
Note and transmits gist of contents of 
letter from President Benes to President 
of Poland. 


Refers to No. 48 and sends instructions to 
advise Czechoslovak Government to aban- 
don all diplomatic manceuvring and to 
give formal undertaking to negotiate 
cession to Poland of territory occupied by 
Polish majority: if British mediation 
would be of use to either Government 
H.M.G. ready to offer their services. 


Refers to No. 50 and asks ascertain what 
reply, ifany, has been received to President 
Benes’ letter to Polish President. 


Reports information from Vice-M.F.A. 
that Polish Government have now sent 
Note to Czechoslovak Government de- 
manding immediate cession of Teschen 
and Freistadt and plebiscite for certain 
other areas: reply has also been sent to 
President Benes by President of Poland, 
details of which are confidential. 
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35 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


61 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 769 


To Mr. Newron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 373 


Mr. NEwTon 


Prague 

Tel. No. 772 
Mr. NEWTON 

Prague 

Tel. No. 778 


Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 128 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 779 


Mr. NeEwrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 785 


Sir M. PAvarreT 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 212 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 95 


Srr H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 96 


DATE 


Sept. 


28 


Sept. 28 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 55 and reports that M.F.A. 
has been informed of contents thereof. 
Dr. Krofta stated that proposal had just 
been submitted to him by Polish Minister 
and although there had not been time to 
examine it his first impression was that 
possibility of agreement on proposal was 
not excluded. 
Asks what reply, if any, Czechoslovak 
Government have returned to Hungarian 
demand of September 22 that similar 
treatment should at once be given to 
Hungarian minority as is being accorded 
to Sudeten minority. 
Summarizes text of personal letters ex- 
changed between Czechoslovak and Polish 
Presidents. 


Reports attitude adopted by Czechoslovak 
Government regarding Polish and Hun- 
garian claims: Hungarian Minister has 
protested that Czechoslovak Government’s 
reply to Hungarian Note was inadequate. 


Reports that Hungarian General Staff 
deny report broadcast by B.B.C. that 
Hungary was mobilizing: question of 
formation of ‘Freikorps’ had been aban- 
doned. 


Summarizes Note received by M.F.A. 
from Hungarian Government stating their 
views as to best means of ensuring peace 
in Danube basin. 


Reports that according to message just 
received from President, Polish Govern- 
ment have delivered kind of ultimatum to 
take effect by September 30. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. when 
Secretary of State’s personal message 
emphasizing importance of mutual con- 
sultation was delivered to him: transmits 
observations of M.F.A. on present situa- 
tion. 

Reports advice given to Czechoslovak 
Minister regarding answer to Polish Note 
concerning cession of Teschen and 
Freistadt: Polish Vice-M.F.A. informed of 
conversation. 


Reports information from Vice-M.F.A. 
that Roumanian Ambassador had made 
representations regarding statement made 
by. Polish Delegate at Geneva to Rou- 
manian M.F.A. that Poland was support- 
ing the Hungarian claim to Slovakia 
and Eastern Ruthenia. Roumanian Am- 
bassador had been informed that Polish 
delegate had been speaking without 
authority and that Polish Government in 
no way supported claim. 
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72 
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75 


76 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm H. KEeENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 74 


To BruirttsH DELEGATION 


Munich 
Tel. No. 8 


To BririsH DELEGATION 


Munich 
Tel. No. 7 


Mr. NEwron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 802 


Sm H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 98 


Mr. NEWTON 


Prague 
Tel. No. 812 


Mr. NEwTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 811 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 99 


To Sm H. KEenNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 76 


DATE 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


29 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 64 and sends instructions to 
Sir H. Kennard that should he consider 
there is truth in President Benes’ state- 
ment, to see M.F.A. and express strong 
hope of H.M.G. that Polish Government 
will not resort to any such measures at 
time when Czechoslovak question is being 
discussed at Munich. 


Refers to No. 70 and transmits suggested 
draft telegram to be addressed to Prague 
and repeated to Budapest, Bucharest, 
Warsaw, Paris, and Rome. 


Summarizes letter from Hungarian 
Minister stating Hungarian Government’s 
attitude regarding settlement of Hun- 
garian minority question and stressing 
importance of grant of self-determination 
to Ruthenians and Slovaks: as letter asks 
for Secretary of State’s detailed opinion on 
subject, draft telegram is submitted for 
despatch to Prague (No. 69). 


Reports that he has received urgent appeal 
from Czechoslovak Government for 
H.M.G. to intervene at Warsaw to re- 
strain Polish Government from resorting 
to force against Czechoslovakia. 


Expresses anxiety over possible Polish 
reaction to Munich Agreement: presumes 
attitude of H.M.G. is that Poland is 
entitled to press by peaceful means her 
claim for cession of areas with Polish 
majority. 

Reports information regarding Hun- 
garian Minister’s visit to M.F.A. 


Reports information from M.F.A. regard- 
ing reply likely to be returned to Polish 
Note of Sept. 27 (See No. 64) which was 
not an ultimatum but demanded imme- 
diate reply. 


Reports dissatisfaction of Polish Govern- 
ment. with Note received from Czecho- 
slovak Government as result of which they 
have demanded immediate cession of 
Teschen and Freistadt. Urges that Czecho- 
slovak Government be pressed to inform 
Polish Government immediately that they 
are prepared to comply with Polish con- 
ditions. 

Refers to No. 72 and sends instructions to 
inform M.F.A. that Munich Agreement 
recognises necessity of settling as soon as 
possible Polish and Hungarian claims and 
that H.M.G. trust that Polish Government 
will not take any rash step but will con- 
tinue their negotiations with Prague. 
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53 


NO. AND NAME 
77 To Mr. Newron 


Prague 
Tel. No. 399 


78 Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 824 


NO. AND NAME 
79 Sir N. HENDERSON 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 566 


80 To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 446 


81 To Mr. Newron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 402 


82 Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 100 


83 Mr. NEwToNn 
Prague 
Tel. No. 825 


84 Sim E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 334 


DATE 


Sept. 30 


Sept. 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions regarding representations to 
be made to Czechoslovak Government 
with object of avoiding armed clash with 
Poland. Asks telegraph views on procedure 
for cession of territory proposed in No. 66 
and whether recommends that French and 
British Governments should guarantee to 
Poland loyal fulfilment of offer contained in 
President Benes’ letter to Polish President. 
Reports that he has just been requested by 
M.F.A. to inform H.M.G. that Polish 
Minister intends to deliver Note couched 
in offensive terms and demanding imme- 
diate surrender of Teschen and Freistadt. 


CHAPTER II 


The execution of the Munich Agreement: I. (September 30—October 
7, 1938). Meetings of the International Commission: Polish and 
Hungarian claims to Czechoslovak territory 


DATE 


Sept. 3o 


Sept. 30 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits text of communiqué issued after 
first meeting of International Commission 
constituted in accordance with Article 3 
of Ministers’ decisions: recommends that 
British press refrain from writing anything 
calculated to encourage Czechs to resist. 
States that seven ex-officers to act as 
Observers will leave for Prague shortly, to 
be followed in a day or two by a further 
twenty: suggests Observers should be under 
orders of International Commission and 
trusts that they will agree to this. 
Summarizes functions of Observers who 
should be placed under orders of Inter- 
national Commission from whom their 
detailed instructions will be received. 
Refers to No. 75 and transmits gist of 
Czechoslovak Government’s Note, which 
does not mention actual districts of Teschen 
and Freistadt. 
Refers to No. 78 and states that Note from 
Polish Government was delivered at 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 11.45 p.m. 
on September 3o: reply expected by mid- 
day October 1: Teschen areas to be ceded 
by mid-day October 2 and remainder of 
territory within six days. 
Refers to No. 83 and reports that M. 
Bonnet is instructing French Ambassador 
in London to suggest to Secretary of State 
that Prime Minister should address an 
urgent exhortation to Polish Government 
and propose a conference to settle Teschen 
question. 
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91 


92 


93 


NO. AND NAME 
To Smr H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Str H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 101 
Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 826 
Part I 


Mr. NEwrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 826 
Part II 


Mr. NEwron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 827 

To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 431 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 103 
Str N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 573 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 102 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 830 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 575 


DATE 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits personal message from Prime 
Minister to M. Beck pointing out that 
there is no reason why Polish claims 
should not be settled amicably and that 
in the circumstances Poland should not 
risk the consequences of breaking off nego- 
tiations and taking matters into her own 
hands, 


Refers to No. 76 and reports action taken. 


Reports that Polish ultimatum was de- 
livered at 11 p.m. on September go. In 
view of Munich Agreement President 
appeals for protection and begs for urgent 
reply from H.M.G. Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment remain entirely ready to settle 
Polish claims by negotiation. 

Refers to No. 87 and suggests that one 
method of stopping Polish attack would 
be for one or more of Great Powers to offer 
to guarantee promise of Czechoslovak 
Government that she would settle Polish 
claims by negotiation. 

Summarizes Polish ultimatum. 


Instructions to collaborate with French 
Ambassador in appeal to Italian Govern- 
ment to use their influence in Warsaw to 
restrain Polish Government from carry- 
ing out their threat to occupy Teschen on 
October 2. 

Refers to No. 93 and reports that Czecho- 
slovak Government have accepted Polish 
demands in their entirety. 

Reports urgent appeal, made in conjunc- 
tion with French and Italian Ambassadors, 
to German Government to join in bringing 
pressure on Polish Government to abstain 
from force and to abide by Munich de- 
cisions. 

Refers to No. 86 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A.’s Chef de Cabinet and 
M.F.A. regarding H.M.G.’s offer of media- 
tion, which was refused. 


Reports that soon after mid-day M.F.A. 
handed to Polish Minister Note accepting 
Poland’s demands: suggestion made at 
same time that Polish and Czechoslovak 
military experts should meet to arrange 
details of transfer. 

Considers that as German Government 
assume that no regular troops will be em- 
ployed in plebiscite area and that Italians 
only intend to employ ex-combatants, 
services of British Legion should be 
accepted, to begin with at all events. 
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100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Sir N. HENDERSON Oct. 1 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 574 


Mr. NEwTon Oct. 1 
Prague 
Tel. No. 831 


Sm N. HENDERSON Oct. 1 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 576 


Mr. NeEwrTon Oct. 1 
Prague 
Tel. No. 832 


Sm E. Puipps Oct. 1 
Paris 
Tel. No. 645 


Saving 


Mr. NEwron Oct. 1 
e 


No. 339 


Sm N. HENDERSON Oct. 2 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 155 to Prague 
(No. 578 to F.O.) 


Sm N. HENDERSON Oct. 2 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 579 


Mr. NEwTON Oct. 2 
Prague 
Tel. No. 841 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 80 and reports that Inter- 
national Commission would prefer that 
British Observers should be responsible to 
himself or to H.M. Minister, Prague. Con- 
siders that Observers’ use and localities to 
which they should be sent can best be de- 
cided by H.M. Minister, Prague, in con- 
sultation with Czechoslovak Government. 
Refers to No. 94 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A. regarding Czechoslovak 
Government’s acceptance of Polish ulti- 
matum: Dr. Krofta said in respect to 
Hungary that Czechoslovak Government 
would offer to negotiate a rectification of 
the inacceptable frontier in a day or two. 


Reports conclusion arrived at at meeting 
of International Commission regarding 
question of international bodies for plebis- 
cite areas: suggests that if British Legion 
undertake this duty they should be uni- 
formly dressed. 


Reports that Political Director of Foreign 
Affairs has stated that owing to inadequate 
time allowed for evacuation of fortifica- 
tions, great quantities of guns and ammuni- 
tion, &c. would have to be left behind: 
Czechoslovak Government hope that they 
will receive any assistance possible from 
British Representative on Commission 
and H.M.G. regarding this matter. 

Reports information from M. Bonnet re- 
garding his conversation with M. Litvinov 
concerning recent events: latter declared 
that Hitler had bluffed France and Great 
Britain and had never meant to risk war. 


Refers to No. 89 and transmits copies of 
Notes addressed by M.F.A. to Polish 
Minister in Prague on September 30 and 
October 1 respectively and ultimatum 
addressed to Czechoslovak Government by 
Polish Minister on September go. 


Refers to No. 99 and reports that satisfac- 
tory arrangements have been made for 
evacuation of material in Zones I and II 
and hopes that these will be extended to 
Zones III and IV. 

Reports that he proposes to concert with 
Czechoslovak Minister with a view to issue 
of wireless appeals from Berlin and Prague 
instructing population of areas to be 
occupied to refrain from any action likely 
to ecoalt in loss of life. 


Refers to No. 79 and states that he hopes 
British press will be as objective as possible 
and at same time show full sympathy for 
problems and sufferings of Czechs: reports 
incidents which have already occurred for 
which Sudeten German party to blame. 
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105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


M11 


112 


113 


NO. AND NAME 

To Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 408 

To Smr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 451 


To Mr. NewTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 412 


Mr. NewTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 846 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 452 


To Sm N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 458 


Mr. RoBERTs 
Foreign Office 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 580 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 858 


DATE 
Oct. 2 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Views of H.M.G. regarding settlement of 
Hungarian claims, which should be made 
known to Czechoslovak Government. 


States reasons why H.M.G. feel that 
British Legion should be supplemented by 
regular troops and asks that considerations 
put forward be urged on other members 
of International Commission. Instructions 
to inform State Secretary that British 
Legion are not organized on military basis 
and that in circumstances it is hoped he 
will not oppose the despatch of regulars. 


Instructions to ascertain views of Czecho- 
slovak Government with regard to the 
employment of regular troops in plebiscite 
areas and whether they consider that force 
should be restricted to 3,000 non-military 
personnel. 


Reports that Note was sent to Hungarian 
Minister on Oct. 1 stating that Czecho- 
slovak Government were ready to open 
negotiations to arrive at an amicable 
agreement regarding Hungarian minority 
in Czechoslovakia. — 


States that Italian Government is being 
asked to support H.M.G.’s views regarding 
forces to be employed in plebiscite areas. 


Instructions to support French colleague 
on two points (1) regarding withdrawal of 
mobile war material including heavy 
artillery; (2) to ensure that arrangements 
made for plebiscite shall not be such as to 
disfranchise persons who have settled in 
plebiscite areas since 1918. 


Note on conversation with M. Cambon 
regarding French Government’s attitude 
to Czechoslovak Government’s desire that 
they should be given fifteen days to with- 
draw their heavy guns, &c. French 
Government support this view and also 
Czechoslovak Government’s view regard- 
ing release of political prisoners. 


Refers to No. 110 and reports that he will 
continue to press for evacuation facilities 
for all guns: considers that question of 
post-1918 settlers should be dealt with. in 
accordance with terms of Munich Agree- 
ment. 


Summarizes communiqué in press on 
Oct. 3 stating that Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment have taken the initiative in solving 
the problem of the Hungarian minority 
and that the work of the mixed Commis- 
sion entrusted with the necessary negotia- 
tions would begin in a few days. 
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77 
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79 


79 


114 


115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


121 


122 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. NeEwTon 


Tel. No. 860 


Mr. NEwTon 


Prague 
Tel. No. 859 


Mr. NewrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 861 


Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 75 
Saving 


Mr. Newton 
Prague 
No. 340 


To Sr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 463 


Mr. NEwrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 867 


To Sim N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 466 


Sm E. Purpps 
Paris 
No. 1120 


DATE 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports information from M.F.A. that, 
with the exception of a few unimportant 
incidents, evacuation and occupation of 
Sudeten regions have been proceeding 
smoothly as has also work of International 
Commission in Berlin: proceedings in 
Polish area have been less smooth but 
nothing serious has happened: M.F.A. 
anxious, however, over intrigues and pro- 
paganda conducted by Poles in Slovakia. 


Reports message from M.F.A. that his 
country would need assistance in coping 
with acute economic problems and in- 
juries with which she was now confronted: 
particulars would be supplied through 
Czechoslovak Minister in London. 


Refers to No. 105 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A. regarding steps being taken 
to deal with Hungarian Government’s 
claims. 

Reports details received from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Czechoslovak Minister 
regarding terms accepted by Czecho- 
slovakia. Czechoslovak Minister did not 
think Poland would now join Hungary in 
any attempt to detach Slovakia and 
Ruthenia. Polish-Czechoslovak Commis- 
sion is being set up at Prague to deal with 
questions in connexion with cession and 
plebiscites. 


Transmits report from Military Attaché 
respecting the Czechoslovak evacuation of 
Zone I. 


Enumerates points regarding despatch of 
British Legion on which early decision by 
International Commission is required. 


Summarizes Hungarian Note of October 3 
detailing measures which Hungarian 
Government invite Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to take without delay in order to 
create a friendly atmosphere for the nego- 
tiations due to take place. 


Instructions to do whatever is possible to 
ensure that railway between Prague and 
Brinn is retained throughout its length by 
Czechoslovakia: Czechoslovak Minister 
has also asked that line from Zwittau to 
Olmiitz should be excluded from German 
territory. 


Transmits memorandum from Sir M. 
Hankey recording his impressions while on 
visit to Paris from October 1-3. Confirms 
impressions of Sir M. Hankey in general 
and states that General Weygand’s remarks 
regarding French defences have also been 
made to him by several French friends. 
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85 


87 


123 


124 


126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. NEwTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 870 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 869 


Srr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 583 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 584 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 468 


Str N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 587 


To Srr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 471 


Mr. NeEwTron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 880 


DATE 
Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports anxiety of President Benes re- 
garding decision to be taken by Inter- 
national Commission in Berlin on October 
6 concerning principles to be followed in 
delimiting frontiers and in holding plebis- 
cite. President protests against proposal to 
take as a basis population of 1918. 


Reports that broadcasts in Czech and 
Slovak from Germany continue to attack 
Czechoslovakia and abuse President Benes: 
added significance is given to appeal to 
Slovaks to break away from Czechoslovakia 
by fact that Czechoslovak Government are 
at the moment negotiating with repre- 
sentatives of Slovak People’s Party. 


Reports serious divergence in Inter- 
national Commission on evening of 
October 4 on two questions of principle 
regarding (a) statistics to be used for 
establishing German preponderance and 
(5) percentage constituting such prepon- 
derance. 

Reports that underlying desire of German 
Army is that line up to which they may 
advance by October 10 should constitute 
final line thereby avoiding plebiscites and 
intervention of international regular mili- 
tary forces: outlines plan for delimitation 
of frontier which would secure economic 
future of new State. 


Refers to No. 125 and sends instructions 
to support French colleague strongly in 
effort to secure some compromise between 
1g10 and 192! figures: considers that 51 per 
cent. preponderance must be adhered to. 


Reports that at conference with M.F.A. 
and State Secretary it was decided to 
respect the spirit of the Munich protocol 
and to adopt the 1910 map as authorita- 
tive for establishment of Sudeten German 
areas and over 50 per cent. as constituting 
German preponderance: Protocol to this 
effect signed and Czechoslovak representa- 
tive will be asked to accept it. 


Refers to No. 112 and records arguments 
adduced by French Government in sup- 
port of their contention that persons 
settled in the plebiscite areas should not be 
disfranchised. Puts forward proposal 
which would at least ensure that former 
residents who have now no connexion with 
country should not be allowed to vote. 


Reports that new Government is not ex- 
pected to be more than a stop-gap: trans- 
mits appreciation of political situation: 
powerful forces demanding retirement of 
President Benes and there is possibility 
that he may resign at once. 
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96 


131 


132 


134 


136 


137 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 105 


To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 79 


To Mr. Newron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 431 


To Sm N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 472 


Sm N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 589 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 2309 


Srr H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 329 


Srr H. KeENNARD 
Warsaw 


Srr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 590 


Mr. Newron 
' Prague 
Tel. No. 885 


DATE 
Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message for Sir A. Cadogan asking for 
early guidance as to implications of 
H.M.G.’s guarantee of new frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia: asks whether it rules out 
any advance by Poland beyond Teschen 
and Freistadt districts except by agreement 
with Czechoslovakia. 
States that the French Government have 
asked whether H.M.G. would join them in 
representations to Polish Government 
urging moderation in the interests of an 
equable settlement. Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment have also appealed for action to stop 
Polish press and wireless propaganda in- 
tended to stir up disaffection in Slovakia 
and Ruthenia: asks for views. 
Transmits details of provisional arrange- 
ments made for journey of British Legion 
contingent: instructions to seek concur- 
rence of German Government in passage 
of party through German territory. 


Refers to No. 128 and reports that decision 
of four Munich representatives has been 
submitted to Czech delegates who have 
submitted it to their new Government: 
suggests line to take if it proves necessary 
to defend decision. 


Summarizes conversation with French 
Ambassador regarding question of defini- 
tion of ‘preponderantly German areas’ and 
whether basis on which estimates of popu- 
lation should be arrived at should be that 
of 1910 census desired by Germany or that 
of 1930 desired by Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. 

Submits comments regarding Polish 
Government’s attitude and policy during 
international crisis of last three weeks of 
September. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent discussing question 
of future attitude of H.M.G. to M. Beck. 


Reports that resignation of M. Benes is 
regarded by press as hopeful sign that 
Czechoslovakia will now put her relations 
with Germany on a friendly footing: rela- 
tions between Czechoslovaks and Germans 
working under auspices of International 
Commission have already improved. 

Reports information from Political 
Director that the International Commis- 
sion had just taken decisions which would 
cut main artery of Czechoslovak railway 
communications and make it impossible for 
country to continue to maintain an inde- 
pendent existence: M. Krno begged that 
H.M.G. should insist on a reasonable 
interpretation of provisions of Munich 


Agreement. 
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108 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 591 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 106 


Srr H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. Nos. 107, 
108, 109 © 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 473 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 886 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 438 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 892 
Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 894 


To Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 96 


Mr. MAKINS 
Berlin 


DATE 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 128 and reports that Czecho- 
slovak Government have accepted decision 
taken by representatives of Munich signa- 
tories: question of plebiscites will be dis- 
cussed between German and Czechoslovak 
representatives and Commission informed 
of result. 


Refers to No. 132 and submits views re- 
quested: considers, and French Ambas- 
sador agrees, that present moment is not 
opportune for a démarche. 


Comments on desire of Polish Government 
to secure a common frontier with Hungary 
which they feel is possible by grant of 
autonomy to Ruthenia under Hungarian 
suzerainty. Reports that M. Beck in- 
formed Roumanian Minister that Slovaks 
were expected to declare their independ- 
ence at once. 


Refers to No. 119 and requests early reply 
whether (a) British Legion (5) regular 
troops will be required and, if so, on what 
date and in what numbers. 


Reports activities of deputation of 
Ruthenes and their representative mem- 
bers of parliament in Prague. Telegram 
received from United Hungarian Party’s 
organization in Ruthenia demanding the 
right of self-determination for all inhabit- 
ants of Ruthenia. 


Message for Mr. Strang from Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin asking for observations on two 
points connected with interpretation of 
Munich Agreement, regarding (1) installa- 
lations, (2) factory products and raw 
materials. 


Instructions to inform M.F.A. of contents 
of No. 149 and to urge upon the Minister 
the importance of initiating conversations 
with Hungarian Government without de- 
lay. Asks for views regarding possible 
reorientation of Czechoslovak foreign 
policy. 

Reports basis on which agreement has 
been reached with Slovaks. 


Summarizes Hungarian Chargé d’ Affaires’ 
Note of October 6 to Czechoslovak M.F.A. 
in which Hungarian Government agree to 
postpone opening of negotiations until 
noon October 8. 


Instructions as to representations to be 
made to Hungarian Government regard- 
ing their claims against Czechoslovakia. 


Letter to Mr. Strang commenting on work 
of International Commission. 
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114 


115 
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152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


138 


159 


160 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. Newron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 896 
Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 592 


To Sm N. HENDERSON 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 479 


Str N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 595 


Sir H. KEnNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 110 


Sr H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 111 


Sir N. HENDERSON 


rlin 
Tel. No. 593 


Mr. NewrTon 


e 
Tel. No. 904 


Mr. NEwTon 


ragu 
Tel. No. go6 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 133 


DATE 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Discusses respective aims of various 
Powers who might have ambitions in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. 


Refers to No. 143 and reports that question 
whether there is to be a plebiscite or not 
depends on discussion between Czecho- 
slovaks and Germans: hopes it may be found 
unnecessary to hold a plebiscite. 


Refers to No. 145 and transmits message 
for Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin from Mr. Strang 
transmitting views of H.M.G. on points 
raised 


Reports that Czechoslovak delegate has 
notified German representative that 
Czechoslovak Government would prefer 
no plebiscite: German delegates to give 
reply on October 10. If both parties agree, 
there will be no need for Legion or troops. 


Reports that French Ambassador has now 
received instructions to make representa- 
tions to Polish Government: Sir H. Ken- 
nard suggests in circumstances he should 
see M. Beck and summarizes observations 
which he proposes to address to him: asks 
for approval. 

Transmits observations on four points 
raised in paragraph 4 of No. 151 regarding 
attitude of certain Powers interested in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. 


Expresses view that it would be unwise and 
misleading to encourage Czechoslovak 
Government to believe they have much to 
hope for from International Commission: 
suggests best course would be for Czechs to 
accept facts of situation and do best they 
can to negotiate directly with German 
Government. 

Refers to No. 146 and states that it is still 
too early to form final judgement as to what 
Czechoslovak foreign policy will be in 
future, but it is realized by all concerned 
that Czechoslovakia is at the mercy of 
Germany and must now draw the necessary 
inferences in her foreign policy and all 
other ways. 

Refers to No. 148 and summarizes further 
Note addressed by Hungarian Minister to 
Czechoslovak M.F.A. on October 7 stating 
that Hungarian Government accept 
October 9 at 7 p.m. as latest date for 
opening of negotiations, and would like 
confirmation that Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment accept Komarom as meeting-place. 


Refers to No. 149 and reports interview 
with M.F.A.: M. de Kanya stated that he 
had received promise from Czechoslovak 
Government that they would begin nego- 
tiations on October g. 
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PAGE 
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11g 


119 


120 


120 


12! 


122 


123 


124 


125 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 596 


To Simm M. PALAIRET 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 184 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 661 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 1661 


Sm N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 1031 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
No. 343 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 112 


Srr G. Knox 


Budapest 
Tel. No. 134 


DATE 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 151 and states that he agrees 
generally with appreciation given by 
Mr. Newton but that German Govern- 
ment’s policy will be influenced by attitude 
of Czechoslovak Government to them- 
selves and to some extent by Slovak and 
Ruthenian wishes as to their future policy. 


Instructions to inform Roumanian Govern- 
ment of representations which H.M. Re- 
presentatives have been instructed to make 
to Czechoslovak and Hungarian Govern- 
ments. Inquires whether Roumanian 
Government have themselves taken up with 
Hungarian Government particular points 
in which they are directly interested. 


Reports conversation with new Czecho- 
slovak M.F.A. regarding negotiations with 


Hungary. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador regarding proposed guarantee to 
Czechoslovakia and possible Soviet parti- 
cipation. 


Reports on work of International Com- 
mission which, after completing the first 
and second duties assigned to it by Munich 
Agreement, has adjourned until October 
10. 


Summarizes farewell address of President 
Benes broadcast to Czechoslovak people 
at 7 p.m. on October 5. 


CHAPTER III 


The execution of the Munich Agreement. IT. (October 8-14, 1938). 
Meetings of the International Commission: Polish and Hungarian 
claims to Czechoslovak territory 


DATE 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that representations were made 
by French, Roumanian and Yugoslav 
colleagues to Vice-M.F.A. on October 7 
regarding Polish attitude on Ruthene and 
Slovak questions: assurances received from 
Vice-M.F.A. that Polish Government 
were in no way supporting Hungarian 
claims, but whole tone of press continues 
to advocate common frontier and de- 
tachment of Slovakia. 


Reports M.F.A.’s reply to request for ex- 
planation of present agitation for common 
frontier with Poland. Transmits views 
regarding matter. 
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PAGE 
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126 


126 


127 


128 


136 


PAGE 
138 


138 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


175 


176 


177 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 135 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 917 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 918 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 915 


Mr. RENDEL 
Sofia 
No. 215 


Mr. NEwrTon 
e 
Tel. No. 927 


Srr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 601 


Sr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 602. 
Sr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 600 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


8 


10 


10 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Asks whether it would not be possible for 
an authoritative statement to be made in 
London to effect that Munich Agreement 
aimed at settlement of question of Hun- 
garian and Polish minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia and did not contemplate terri- 
torial claims based on other than ethno- 
graphic grounds. 
Refers to No. 146 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A. who was informed of instruc- 
tions sent to H.M. Minister, Budapest. 
Czechoslovak Delegation to be headed by 
new Slovak Minister, Dr. Tiso, and will 
consist of Slovaks with exception of 
Ruthenian Minister in Government. 
Reports advice given to Gen. Krejci, who 
expressed some apprehension lest German 
troops should advance farther than they 
ought to. 
Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing possible effects of Hungarian claims 
in Ruthenia. Czechoslovak Government 
state they have settled their differences 
with Slovaks and are confident of settling 
them also with Ruthenians: considers no 
further action is called for at the moment, 
but visit by British official to Ruthenia and 
Slovakia might be useful. 
Reports salient points in detailed account 
received from King Boris of his experiences 
and conversations in France and Germany 
during recent crisis. Public opinion in 
Bulgaria full of admiration for work of 
Mr. Chamberlain in averting war. 
Comments on No. 167 and reports that 
Czechoslovak Government still hope to 
avoid plebiscites in their settlement with 
Poland and would welcome assistance of 
H.M.G. in achieving that aim. 
Transmits message from Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin for Mr. Strang asking for views 
on formula prepared by Italian representa- 
tive regarding interpretation of clause in 
Munich Agreement concerning installa- 
tions which is set forth in immediately 
following telegram (No. 176). 
Refers to No. 175 and transmits text of 
formula referred to. 


Reports that, according to State Secretary, 
no final decision can be taken as regards 
plebiscite areas, if any, until return of 
Chancellor to Berlin. Czechoslovak 
Government have already notified German 
Government that they do not desire 
plebiscites: considers contingent of British 
Legion should remain in being until 
October 12 when question will come 
before International Commission. 
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140 


140 


141 


142 


14 


147 


147 


148 


178 


179 


180 


181 


182 


183 


184 


185 


186 


187 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm N. HENDERSON 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 486 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 603 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 604 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 605 


Mr. NeEwrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 933 
To Mr. NEwrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 455 


To ViscoOUNT CHILSTON 


Moscow 
No. 628 


Mr. NeEwron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 946 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 945 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 674 
Saving 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


ie | 


11 


I] 


11 


Il 


II 


12 


- 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message for Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin from 
Mr. Strang stating that H.M.G. are pre- 
pared to accept Italian formula in No. 176, 
but suggests insertion of some reference to 
granting optants a reasonable opportunity 
of disposing of immovable property. 
Refers to No. 177 and reports observations 
made to State Secretary expressing strong 
disapproval should German Government 
decide to press for plebiscite which in cir- 
cumstances would appear to be unncces- 
sary. 

Reports information from Czechoslovak 
Delegate that Czechoslovak M.F.A., ac- 
companied if necessary by Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, prepared to 
come at once to Berlin with full powers 
to negotiate direct with German Govern- 
ment on basis of new Czechoslovak policy 
towards Germany in both political and 
economic sphere. 


Message from Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin for 
Mr. Strang stating that Germany does not 
intend to pay for State property in Sudeten 
areas. Share of State debt of Czecho- 
slovakia still under consideration. Ex- 
change rate fixed at 12 marks to 100 
crowns. 

Reports information on progress of negotia- 
tions with Hungary received from compe- 
tent official of Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Refers to No. 172 and states that present 
time is not opportune to send a British 
official to Ruthenia or Slovakia. 


Records interview with Soviet Ambas- 
sador who called to protest against a speech 
by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster: latter alleged to have said that 
Russia did not offer help in Czechoslovak 
crisis but only made vague promises owing 
to her military weakness. 


Transmits summary of Note dated Oct. 11 
from Hungarian Government to Czecho- 
slovak Government complaining of Czecho- 
slovak attitude at Komarom and stating 
that Hungarian Government saw no 
necessity for long negotiations. Council of 
Ministers considering position. 

Reports information from official circles 
that formal negotiations with Poland have 
not yet been opened, but in informal con- 
versations now proceeding, Poles are offer- 
ing to give up right to plebiscites in return 
for modification of frontier. 

Discusses external and internal situation 
of France after the Munich Agreements: 
French opinion leaning heavily on Great 
Britain for leadership and guidance. 
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PAGE 


149 


149 


151 
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152 


153 


153 


155 


156 


156 


188 


189 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 


197 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 463 
Saving 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 


No. 1168 


Smr N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 1053 

Str N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 1060 


To Sm N. HENDERSON 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 495 


To Simm N. HENDERSON 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 496 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 608 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 611 


Mr. NewrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 959 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 141 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


12 


13 


13 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports press comments on what is de- 
scribed as regular rearmament propaganda 
campaign in Great Britain, in which, 
besides the press, members of Cabinet are 
said to be participating: mentions speeches 
of Ear! Winterton and Sir Kingsley Wood. 
Transmits copy of memorandum from 
Military Attaché recording his interview 
with General Dentz, Assistant Chief of 
French General Staff, regarding general 
international situation. 
Reports progress made in German-Italian 
friendship. 


Transmits despatch from Military Attaché 
dated October 10 respecting occupation of 
Sudeten areas by German military forces. 


Refers to Nos. 177 and 179 and approves 
attitude adopted in conversation with 
State Secretary, but forbids withdrawal 
from Commission without previous 
authority: transmits H.M.G.’s interpreta- 
tion of Munich provisions about plebis- 
cites. Asks whether it would help if Italian 
Government were approached to lend sup- 
port to views expressed in No. 179, and 
inquires what attitude French colleague is 
taking in matter. 

Asks Sir N. Henderson to do all possible 
to secure decision from German Govern- 
ment whether they are prepared to agree 
to eventual plebiscite areas being occupied 
by regular troops. 

Reports proceedings at meeting of Inter- 
national Commission on evening of 
October 13: decision not to hold plebis- 
cites unanimously adopted. German- 
Czech Commission to be instituted forth- 
with to consider question of option. 


Reports that Czechoslovak M.F.A. had 
apparently satisfactory interview with 
M.F.A. and is leaving for Berchtesgaden 
evening of October 13. Expresses opinion 
that British press would be well advised to 
welcome agreement reached to delimit 
frontier on basis of line occupied on 
October ro. 


Reports breakdown of Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian negotiations: transmits sum- 
mary of Czechoslovak counter-proposals 
which have been verbally rejected by 
Hungarian delegation. 

Reports that Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
negotiations appear to have been broken 
off and that it is believed that Hungarian 
Government propose to address appeal to 
Four Powers. 


XXV1l 


PAGE 


158 


159 


161 


167 


169 


169 


170 


170 


171 


198 


199 


201 


203 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 465 
Saving 


To Sm N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 498 


To Sir R. CLIive 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 43 
To Mr. Mack 
Paris 
Tel. No. 393 


To Mr. NEwron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 466 


Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 142 


Str N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 619 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 673 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 676 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 1073 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 34! 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


13 


14 


14 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that whole press protests against 
rearmament campaign in England and 
summarizes article in ‘Vélkischer Beo- 
bachter’ which represents moderate state- 
ment of German view. 


Instructions to inform Government to 
which accredited that as plebiscites in 
Czechoslovakia will not now take place 
British Legion force is being demobilized 
forthwith. 


Instructions to inform Czechoslovak 
Government that as British Legion force 
will not be required in Czechoslovakia it 
will be demobilized forthwith. 


Transmits text of declaration made by 
M.F.A. in breaking off negotiations with 
Czechoslovakia: Hungarian Government 
to ask four signatory Powers of Munich 
Agreement to settle Hungarian claim 
against Czechoslovakia as soon as possible. 


Reports communiqué published in 
‘Deutsches Nachrichten Biro’ regarding 
reception of Czechoslovak M.F.A. by 
Herr Hitler. 


Reports proposal likely to be made by 
Italian Government that Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs of four Munich Powers 
should meet as soon as possible either at 
Venice or Brioni to settle Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak problem: hopes it may be 
possible for Secretary of State to accept 
invitation. 

Refers to No. 203 and reports that sugges- 
tion for Conference abandoned for present 
as direct negotiations between Hungarian 
and Czechoslovak Governments to be 
resumed. 


Reports proceedings at eighth meeting 
of International Commission held on 
October 13 when question of plebiscites, 
delimitation of frontiers, and economic and 
financial questions were discussed; Com- 
mission adjourned and will not meet again 
for two or three weeks. 


Submits observations regarding effect in 
Poland of territorial and other changes 
following on Czechoslovak crisis: discusses 
policy of M.F.A. and question of Anglo- 
Polish relations. 
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PAGE 


171 


172 


173 


173 


174 


174 


175 


175 


178 


CHAPTER IV 


The execution of the Munich Agreement: III. (October 15- 
November 25, 1938.) The Settlement of Polish and Hungarian claims 
to Czechoslovak territory 


DATE 
Oct. 15 


NO. AND NAME 


207 Mr. NEwron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 968 


208 To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 500 


Oct. 15 


209 To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. go 


Oct. 15 


210 Sir N. HENDERSON Oct. 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 621 


17 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 979 


211 Oct. 17 


212 Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 8: 
Saving 


Oct. 17 


To Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 


No. 489 


213 Oct. 17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits statement of Czechoslovak case 
regarding Hungarian claim received from 
Political Director of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs: Dr. Krno’s personal feeling was 
that Hungarians had received encourage- 
ment from Italy. 


Asks for any information it may be possible 
to obtain regarding German Govern- 
ment’s policy towards Slovakia and 
Ruthenia. 


Refers to No. 155 and states that no useful 
purpose would be served by communicat- 
ing Sir T. Inskip’s statement about 
British guarantee to Czechoslovakia to 
Polish Government now, but should they 
show renewed signs of aggressiveness it can 
be brought to their notice: appears to be 
no reason in present circumstances for 
further representations to Polish Govern- 
ment on their general attitude to Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Refers to No. 208 and reports conversation 
with State Secretary regarding Germany’s 
policy towards Slovakia and Ruthenia: 
Dr. Weizsacker reaffirmed that Germany’s 
policy was guided solely by right of self- 
determination in both Slovakia and 
Ruthenia. 


Reports information from M.F.A. that at 
Munich Herr Hitler described Czecho- 
slovak offer to Hungary as ridiculously 
inadequate and recommended that Czecho- 
slovak Government should begin once 
more to effect a settlement direct. M.F.A. 
hoped to be able to persuade Slovak 
leaders to take initiative in re-opening 
negotiations on revised basis. 


Reports present position in negotiations 
between’ Poland and Czechoslovakia re- 
garding plebiscite areas as received from 
Czechoslovak Minister. M. Slavik stated 
that he had had to complain of incon- 
siderate behaviour of Polish authorities in 
area already occupied. 


Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
negotiations. Polish Ambassador told of 
unfavourable effect on British public 
opinion of Polish claims on Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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PAGE 
184 


185 


186 


187 


214 


215 


216 


217 


218 


219 


220 


221 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 980 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 625 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 985 


VISCOUNT CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 442 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 148 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 999 


Sir G. OGILVIE-FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 631. 

Sir M. PALAIRET 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 277 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 151 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


18 


18 


18 


18 


19 


22 


24 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports general account of M.F.A.’s visit 
to Herr Hitler as received from M. Chval- 
kovsky: Herr Hitler stated that when 
frontier question with Poland and Hun- 
gary had been settled Germany would be 
ready to guarantee frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Reports that State Secretary is doubtful 
whether, in view of strong divergence of 
opinion, agreed settlement between Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia is possible without 
mediation of Four Powers. Expresses views 
as to attitude which Czechoslovakia should 
adopt. 

Refers to Nos. 211 and 214 and transmits 


_additional information § received from 


French colleague regarding M.F.A.’s visit 
to Herr Hitler. Expresses view, with which 
French Minister agrees, that a more 
authoritarian form of Government was 
likely to come into being in Czechoslovakia. 
M.F.A. denied that Fascism was coming 
and said that first step would be election of 
a provisional President under whom a new 
Federal Constitution would be established. 


Discusses future Soviet foreign policy in 
view of recent developments in general 
European situation: comments on position 
of M. Litvinov. | 


Comments on No. 215 and expresses view 
that, if Four Powers could revert to 
Munich decision and declare that only 
issue to be settled between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia is that of territory mainly 
inhabited by Hungarians, it should do 
much to ease situation. 

Discusses question of Jewish refugees 
expelled from ceded areas: suggests that 
appeal might be made to German Govern- 
ment to allow Jews to take enough money 
abroad for their own support and emigra- 
tion. 

Reports present position of German- 
Czechoslovak negotiations. 


Reports anxiety of M.F.A. regarding 


PAGE 


19! 


192 


192 


194 


195 


196 


197 


Hungarian demands (1) for restoration of | 


1918 fronticr and (2) that, if proposal for 
plebiscite rejected, Slovak frontier should 
be settled by Germany and Italy, and 
Ruthene frontier by Italy and Poland: 
Roumania would insist on taking same 
share as Poland in negotiations whether as 
arbitrator or observer. 

Reports that Hungarian reply to new 
Czechoslovak proposals is published in the 
form of a communiqué and transmits text 
thereof. 


XXX 


197 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 123 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 124 


Sm G. OciItvit-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 632 


To Sir G. OaILvr- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 510 


To EArt or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 476 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 405 


229 Sm G. OcILviz-ForBES 


Berlin 


Tel. No. 634 


DATE 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports information from Czechoslovak 
Minister regarding rumoured negotiations 
between Polish Ambassador in Berlin and 
Field-Marshal Goéring whereby in return 
for withdrawal of German objections to 
common frontier between Hungary and 
Poland and assurance as regards a pro- 
longation of pact of non-aggression, 
Poland would make concessions regarding 
Danzig and Corridor. 


Reports present position of Polish-Czecho- 
slovak negotiations as received from 
Czechoslovak Minister: as regards Ru- 
thenia, M. Slavik is under impression that 
his Government would not agree to Poles 
being one of the arbitrators. 


Reports that M.F.A. leaves on evening of 
October 26 for Rome to discuss Czecho- 
slovak-Hungarian problem: records views 
of Italian Ambassador regarding question. 
German attitude appears to favour reten- 
tion of non-Hungarian part of Slovakia in 
Czechoslovak State, but is undecided re- 


garding Ruthenia. 


Refers to No. 218 and comments on sug- 
gestion regarding agreement of four 
Munich Powers to a declaration that only 
issue between Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia is that of the territory inhabited by 
Hungarians. Transmits views on whole 
position and asks Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes to 
endeavour to ascertain attitude of German 
Government. 


Records conversation with Czechoslovak 
Minister who stated that his Government 
regarded as inacceptable Hungarian de- 
mand for plebiscites in disputed districts 
on basis of rg1o0 census: Czechoslovak 
Government would, however, be in favour 
of arbitration by Germany and Italy: 
records reply made to Czechoslovak 
Minister in answer to his request for 
H.M.G.’s_ views. Instructions to see 
Italian M.F.A. and acquaint him with 
opinions of H.M.G. regarding matter. 


Refers to No. 227 and states that French 
Ambassador was informed in advance of 
reply to be returned to Czechoslovak 
Minister and of the substance of instruc- 
tions to be sent to Lord Perth. 


Refers to No. 225 and transmits views of 
German Government regarding Slovakia 
and Ruthenia as received from State 
Secretary: according to M.F.A. and State 
Secretary proposal to omit Great Britain 
and France from Board of Arbitration 
came from Hungarians. 


XXX1 


PAGE 


198 


199 


200 


200 


202 


203 


203 


231 


232 


233 


237 


241 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir G. OcILvir-ForBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 635 


To Sir G. OGILvIE- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 513 
Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 126 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 127 


Sir G. OciLvir-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
No. 1135 


Sir G. OcILvie-FoRBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 637 
Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1ro12 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 154 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1020 


Mr. NEwrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1021 


Sm G. OciLviE-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1022 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


27 


27 


28 


29 


29 


30 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 220 and reports that upshot 
of conversation with State Secretary is to 
confirm position as reported. When dis- 
cussing tariffs State Secretary maintained 
that this subject concerned Germans and 
Czechs alone. 


Instructions to urge German Government 
to refrain from expelling Jews from Sudeten 
areas as contrary to Article 7 of Munich 


Agreement. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. who 
said that if Czechoslovak Government 
accept ‘reasonable’ demands now being 
made it should be ible to resume 
normal and friendly relations: M. Beck 
stated that Poland had no objection to 
Slovakia remaining within Czechoslovak 
State and attempted to justify Polish 
attitude regarding Ruthenia. 


Refers to No. 223 and reports information 
from M.F.A., that conversations at Berlin 
have been concerned with Ruthenia and 
that no general negotiations are contem- 
plated for the present. 


Reports present position of direct German- 
Czechoslovak negotiations for the imple- 
menting of Munich Agreement as autho- 
rized by Ambassadors’ Commission. 


Refers to No. 231 and reports action taken. 


Transmits summary of Note which Czecho- 
slovak Government addressed on October 
26 to Hungarian Minister in reply to 
Hungarian Note of October 24 regarding 
Hungarian claims (No. 222). 


Transmits substance of Hungarian reply 
to Czechoslovak Note of October 26 
(No. 236). 


Transmits summary of Czechoslovak Note 
replying to Hungarian Note of October 


27 (No. 237). 


Reports contents of Notes exchanged 
between Czechoslovak and Hungarian 
Governments in which each Government 
states that they have asked Germany and 
Italy to undertake arbitration and reserve 
their further attitude until reply received. 


Reports that Germany and Italy have 
undertaken arbitration of new Czecho- 
slovak-Hungarian frontier. 


Reports that Polish Minister has left 
communication with Czechoslovak 
Government demanding rectification at 
six points along Polish-Slovak frontier. 
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205 


205 


206 


207 


209 


209 


210 


211 


211 


211 


251 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1023 


Srr H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 132 


Sir G. Oairiviz-ForBeEs 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 646 
Mr. NEWTON 

Prague 

No. 377 


Sir G. Oci_vie-ForBes 
rlin 


Tel. No. 648 


Str H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 87 
Sav; 


Mr. NEwToNn 


Prague 
Tel. No. 534 
Saving 
Sir G. Ocitviz-ForBes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 651 


Smr G. OcI_vie-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 652 
Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 539 
Saving 


DATE 
Nov. 1! 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 2 


Nov.'2 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 241 and reports that Czecho- 
slovak Government accepted Polish de- 
mands at 5 p.m. on October 31. According 
to French colleague Polish Legation are 
considerably worked up over Ruthenian 
question in which they believe Germans 
to be actively intriguing. 


Understands from Czechoslovak Minister 
that Czechoslovak Government have ac- 
cepted Polish demands and states areas 
which they cover. 


Refers to No. 234 and sends details of 
present position of German negotiations. 


Discusses present and future position of 
Czechoslovakia: indications seem to point 
to a more authoritarian form of Govern- 
ment. 


Reports time-table of Vienna conference 
to take place November 2 to arbitrate on 
Hungarian claims against Czechoslovakia: 
according to press comments Polish hopes 
of a common frontier with Hungary are 
to be disappointed. 


Reports that press publishes joint com- 
muniqué of Polish and Czechoslovak 
Governments stating that certain problems 
left unsolved by Notes exchanged on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1 have now been 
settled by a further exchange of Notes 
concluded at Prague on November 1. 
Summarizes press comments regarding 
changes reached. 


Reports announcement in press giving 
details of frontier modifications agreed 
upon between Czechoslovak and Polish 
Governments. 


Transmits text of award made at Vienna 
on November 2 by German and Italian 
arbitrators regarding settlement of question 
of territory to be ceded to Hungary by 
Czechoslovakia. 


Refers to No. 235 and reports information 
from State Secretary that urgent inquiry 
is being made into the matter. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. during 
which M. Chvalkovsky said that hesitation 
in Paris to give Czechoslovakia financial 
assistance was being excused on ground 
that Czechoslovakia was now a German 
satellite. M.F.A. said. that for obvious 
reasons Czechoslovakia must maintain 
good relations with Germany but that 


“money provided would be used solely for 


purposes for which it was lent. 
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213 


213 


218 


218 


219 


220 


221 


221 


252 


253 


255 


257 


259 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 540 
Saving 


Mr, TROUTBECK 
Prague 
No. 383 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
No. 178 


Mr. TROUTBECK 
Prague | 
No. 386 


Mr. TROUTBECK 
Prague 
Tel. No. 552 
Saving 


Mr. TROUTBECK 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1035 


Sir H. KennNarD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 139 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 368 


To Sir G. OcILvrE- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 528 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


5 


10 


14 


14 


14 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing result of Vienna arbitration. M.F.A. 
said that settlement with Poland was de- 
finite, and that he now wanted to obtain 
as soon as possible promised guarantee of 
all four Munich Powers. 


Reports official communiqué giving de- 
tails of frontier fixed between Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland in the Teschen area. 


Reports speech broadcast by Hungarian 
Prime Minister on evening of Vienna 
award and reception accorded to him after 
its conclusion. Summarizes speech ad- 
dressed by M. Imredy to members of 
Government party during which he praised 
work of leaders of Magyar minority in 
Slovakia and spoke with gratitude of Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini. 


Transmits translation of communiqué pub- 
lished in press on November 6 summariz- 
ing ethnographical results of recent terri- 
torial changes. 


Reports information from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that Czechoslovak-German 
Frontier Delimitation Commission though 
constituted some weeks ago has not yet 
begun to function: it was thought that 
German Government were purposely hold- 
ing matters up until internal situation in 
Czechoslovakia clearer. 


Reports information from M.F.A. of 
cession of further territory on demand of 
German Government: population in- 
volved not very large, but practically all 
Czech. 


Reports that there is every indication that 
Polish Government still do not accept 
Vienna arbitration as final but will en- 
deavour to bring about in the near future 
a common frontier with Hungary: real 
motives fear of Ukrainian agitation and 
German penetration towards Ukraine via 
Czechoslovakia. 


Reports that restoration of normal rela- 
tions between Poland and Czechoslovakia 
after annexation of Trans-Olzan Silesia 
and Slovak districts appear to be making 
relatively small progress: transmits account 
of difficulties being encountered by Poles 
in newly acquired areas. 


States that, according to press, expulsions 
of Jews from Sudeten areas into Czecho- 
slovakia have been resumed: if reports con- 
firmed by Prague, requests that representa- 
tions to German Government be renewed. 
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225 


226 


227 


227 


228 


230 


261 


267 


NO. AND NAME 

Sr G. Oaciivir-ForBes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 699 


To Str M. PALAIRET 
Bucharest 
No. 366 


Mr. TROUTBECK 


Prague 
Tel. No. 1042 


Sir G. Ocitvie-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 7og 


Sir G. OcILvir-ForBEs 
rlin 


Tel. No. 710 


Sir G. OciLviE-ForBeEs 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 711 


SiR G. OiLvie-ForBES 


Tel. No. 712 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 164 


Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
No. 192 


‘DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


17 


17 


18 


2! 


21 


2! 


21 


2! 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that according to Czechoslovak 
Minister further demands for territory are 
being made on Czechoslovakia and ques- 
tion arises as to attitude of British repre- 
sentative on International Commission. 


Records conversation of Prime Minister 
and Secretary of State with King of 
Roumania when questions of guarantee to 
Czechoslovakia and Germany’s attitude 
towards Eastern Europe were discussed. 
Views on Anglo-Roumanian economic 
relations exchanged. 


Refers to No. 261 and reports that French 
colleague has been informed by M.F.A. 
that agreement was reached regarding 
further territorial demands on November 
17. German Government who had de- 
manded 110 villages contented themselves 
with about half. Dr. Chvalkovsky’s visit 
to Berlin has been postponed. 


Refers to No. 261 and reports that Com- 
mission has been summoned to meet at 
6 o’clock in order to sanction new Czecho- 
slovak-German frontier. States that he 
has warned Acting President of Inter- 
national Commission that he may have to 
refer to Foreign Office for instructions. 


Refers to No. 264 and reports that he has 
consulted his French and Italian col- 
leagues who both agree that if Czechs have 
already signed Agreement with Germany, 
International Commission has no alterna- 
tive but to endorse it. 

Reports reasons given by Acting Chairman 
of International Commission for summon- 
ing meeting of Commission at such short 
notice to ratify final Czechoslovak frontier 
agreement: three other agreements also 
signed. 

Refers to No. 266 and reports that Czecho- 
slovak Minister states that new frontier 
agreement involves a net loss of about 
30,000 Czechoslovaks and a gain to Ger- 
many of about 6,000 Germans: M. Mastny 
said there was no alternative but to sign 
and is resigned to H.M. Representative 
concurring in settlement. 

Reports that Hungarian agitation in 
favour of attachment of Ruthenia is in- 
creasing: and military speak openly of 
entering that country in near future: joint 
representations to be made by German 
and Italian Ministers warning Hun- 
garians in strongest terms against any 
incursion into Ruthenia. 

Comments on speech made by M.F.A. to 
Chamber of Deputies on 12th instant 
following Vienna award. 
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234 


234 


234 


235 


236 


236 


237 


NO. AND NAME 

270 Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
No. 193 


271 Mr. NEwTon 
rague 
Tel. No. 1050 


272 ~Sm G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 165 


273 Mr. NEwrTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 573 
Saving 


274 Sir G. Ocirvie-Forses 
Berlin 
No. 1250 


275 Sir G. OciL_vir-ForBes 
Berlin 
No. 1251 


276 Sm H. KEennarpD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 144 





DATE 
Nov. 2! 


Nov. 22 


Nov. 22 


Nov. 22 


Nov. 22 


Nov. 22 


Nov. 24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits memorandum compiled by Press 
Attaché setting forth statistics obtained 
from Hungarian sources showing numbers 
of various nationalities residing in new 
territories acquired by Hungary. 


Reports that Czechoslovak Government 
consider that with ratification by Inter- 
national Commission at Berlin of agree- 
ments just concluded between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, Munich Agreement 
has now been fulfilled as far as they are 
concerned: minority and frontier questions 
with Poland and Hungary have also been 
definitely settled: question of guarantee 
has not yet been raised with German or 
other Governments concerned. 


Reports information from General Staff 
that Hungarian Army had now no inten- 
tion of moving into Ruthenia or of making 
any other forward move: demobilization to 
begin at once and should be completed 
before Christmas. Nevertheless individual 
reservists still being called up and agitation 
in press remains strong. 


Reports that it has been announced in 
press that agreement has been reached 
between German and _ Czechoslovak 
Governments over final delimitation of 
German-Czechoslovak frontier: at same 
time a Treaty over nationality and option 
questions and a Declaration over protec- 
tion of national groups has been signed: 
occupation of frontier to take place on 
November 24. Agreements also reached 
regarding motor road connecting Breslau 
and Vienna and construction of Danube- 
Oder canal. 


Reports ratification by International Com- 
mission on November 21 of Frontier Agree- 
ment reached on November 20 between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 


Reports that Acting Chairman of Inter- 
national Commission had said _ before 
meeting on November 21 that he wished 
to propose the dissolution of International 
Commission at the meeting, but was dis- 
couraged from doing so. 


Reports information from French Chargé 
d’Affaires that Roumanian Government 
recently informed Hungarian Govern- 
ment, in connexion with concentrations on 
Ruthenian border, that if Hungary used 
force Roumanian Government would not 
answer for consequences: on November 22 
Hungarian M.F.A. renounced all claim 
to common frontier with Poland. 
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240 


241 


242 


NO. AND NAME 
277 To Sir M. PALAIRET 
Bucharest 

No. 377 


278 Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 171 


DATE 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 262 and states that in speak- 
ing of Czechoslovak-Hungarian frontier 
King of Roumania stated that Roumania 
was prepared to join with other Powers 
in guarantee of that particular frontier: 
His Majesty hinted that Poland also 
might give a partial guarantee. 

Reports information from French Minister 
that M.F.A. hopes for favourable settle- 
ment regarding Ruthenia by means of 
bargain to be struck between Poland and 
Germany concerning Danzig and other 
matters. 


CHAPTER V 


PAGE 


243 


243 


German press attacks on Great Britain: correspondence regarding 
anti-Semitic measures in Germany: Anglo-French conversations of 
November 24. (October 20-November 24, 1938) 


NO. AND NAME 


279 «Sir E. Puiprs 
Paris 


280 Sir G. OaILviz-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 630 


281 Sir G. OaiLvie-ForRBEs 
Berlin 


No. 1123 


282 To Sm E. Puiprs 
Paris 


283 Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 357 


DATE 
Oct. 20 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 28 


Oct. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting con- 
versation with M.F.A. during which latter 
communicated outline of M. Francois- 
Poncet’s interview with Herr Hitler. 
M. Bonnet perturbed at unfounded re- 
ports in French press which he attributes 
to Soviet Government who hope thereby 
to prevent any improvement of French 
relations with Germany and Italy. 
Summarizes article in ‘Deutsche-Diplo- 
matische-Politische Korrespondenz’ of 
October 22 on colonial question: draws 
attention to statement made by Minister 
of Economics in an interview with ‘Paris- 
Midi’ of October 22 on same subject. 
Reports press comments regarding British 
rearmament. 


Letter from Secretary of State acknow- 
ledging No. 122 and suggesting line which 
might be taken in conversation with M. 
Daladier or M. Bonnet regarding re- 
armament and national finances. 

Reports that M.F.A. is preoccupied by 
British press reports regarding Prime 
Minister’s supposed intention to bring 
forward early proposals for a general 
settlement between France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Germany: he hopes that French 
Government will be consulted beforehand: 
M. Bonnet’s idea is to reach a limited 
Franco-German agreement which he 
thinks would facilitate a more general 
settlement. 
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247 


249 


250 


291 


293 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 86 
Saving 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 


' Mr. NEwTon 


Prague 
No. 378 


Sr G. OGILviE-ForRBES 
Berlin 
No. 1155 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 711 
Saving 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 2497 


= 


Sm G. OcILvir-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 521 
Saving 
To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 286 
Saving 
Sir G. OciLvie-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 657 


Sm G. Ocitvir-ForBes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 658 


DATE 
Nov. 1! 


Nov. | 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 7 


Nov. 7 


Nov. 8 


Nov. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits information obtained from 


Jewish sources regarding expulsion of 


Polish Jews from Germany. 


Letter from Secretary of State stressing 
necessity, in order to keep the peace of 
Europe, of general agreement between 
Germany, Great Britain, and France: sets 
forth views regarding general inter- 
national situation. 


Transmits memorandum by Military 
Attaché recording conversation with 
German Military Attaché on recent events 
in Czechoslovakia: draws attention to 
German Military Attaché’s agreement 
with Col. Stronge that morale of Czecho- 
slovak army was excellent when mobilized. 


Reports address given by Reichsstatt- 
halter Ritter von Epp on occasion of 
opening on October 29 of first Colonial- 
Political School. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. and 
President of the Council during which 
Franco-German and Franco-Italian rela- 
lations were discussed and also re-arma- 


PAGE 
250 


251 


253 


256 


257 


ment and defence measures being taken 


by both countries. 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador when colonial question discussed: 
M. Corbin stated in reply to a question 
that so far no progress had been made re- 
garding a joint declaration by France and 
Germany on lines of that of Prime Minister 
and Herr Hitler at Munich. 


Reports press comments on British press 
reactions to Herr Hitler’s speech on 
November 6 during which he attacked 
Mr. Churchill. 


Refers to No. 283 and comments on pro- 
posed Franco-German agreement. 


Reports that at Internationa] Press dinner 
in Berlin on November 7 M.F.A. men- 
tioned that as he had to catch his train he 
would omit any remarks on main lines of 
German foreign policy: in reply to 
question, Head of Press Bureau said that 
reason why Herr Hitler paid no tribute to 
Mr. Chamberlain in his speech attacking 
Mr. Churchill was probably because he 
forgot to do so. 


Reports comments of press on attempt on 
life of Herr vom Rath of German Embassy, 
Paris. 
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261 


301 


NO. AND NAME 
Sr G. OcIiLviE-ForBEs 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 659 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 574 
Sm G. OcI_viz-ForBEs 


Tel. No. 525 
Saving. | 
To Sm G. OciLvir- | 
ForRBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 521 


Sir G. Octiviz-ForBEs 
Berlin 
No. 1197 

Sm G. OcILviE-FoRBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 662 

To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 425 


To Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 


To Sm G. OciLvr- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 523 


Sr E. Puipps 
Paris 


Sir G. OcILvie-ForseEs 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 678 


Sir G. OGILviE-FoRBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 680 


Sm G. OcILviE-FORBES 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 681 


DATE 
Nov. 8 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


10 


I! 


I! 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 293 and reports that incident 
not expected to disturb Franco-German 
relations, but likely that whole Jewish 
problem, including difficulties in way of 
Mr. Rublee’s visit, will be aggravated. 
Transmits short summary of proposed 
Franco-German Agreement which M.F.A. 
hopes may be concluded within a week. 


Reports further comments of press on 
British press rejoinders to Herr Hitler’s 
Weimar speech and Mr. Churchill’s reply. 


Message from Mr. Strang regarding re- 
quest of Dr. Weizmann that prominent 
Englishman might go to Berlin as he 
feared that pograms were about to start: 
asks for views, and observations on situa- 
tion of German Jews generally. 
Transmits appreciation of position re- 
garding German-Polish relations. 


Refers to No. 297 and submits views 
accordingly: situation regarding German 
Jews already reported. 

Refers to No. 295 and sends instructions 
to thank M.F.A. warmly for summary of 
proposed agreement and to inform him 
that H.M.G. would welcome conclusion of 
such an agreement. 


Letter from Mr. Strang containing in- 
formation regarding Herr Hitler’s views 
concerning Poland. 

Instructions to make representations to 
M.F.A. protesting against attempts in 
German press to associate certain British 
politicians with the murderer of Herr vom 
Rath 


Letter to Secretary of State; refers to No. 
300: M. Bonnet slightly less hopeful of 
reaching an agreement with Germans, but 
still thinks it possible. 

Refers to No. 302 and reports that M.F.A. 
and State Secretary are, away and asks 
whether he should make representations 
in question to Under-Secretary of State or 
endeavour to seek out M.F.A. in Munich 
or wherever he is and insist on a personal 
interview. 

Reports decisions taken at Conference 
under chairmanship of Field-Marshal 
Goring regarding further anti-Jewish 
measures. | 

Refers to No. 305 and reports plight of 
Jews: suggests it might be advisable to 
hint at right moment and in suitable 
quarters that proceeds of fine should be 
applied to assisting emigration. 
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262 


262 


263 


264 


264 


266 


267 


267 


268 


269 


270 


270 


310 


311 


312 


313 


314 


315 


316 


317 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir G. Ocitviz-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 685 


Sir G. Oaitvie-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 686 

Sir G. OaiLviz-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 693 


Sir G. OcILvie-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 694 


Sir G. OcILvie-ForBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 695 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 372 — 


Sir G. OcIiLvie-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
No. 1224 


Sir G. OcILvie-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 538 
Saving 

Sm G. OGILvi£-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 706 


Sir G. OcILvie-ForsBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 707 

Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 426 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


14 


14 


15 


15 


16 


17 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 302 and reports representa- 
tions made to Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs regarding offensive articles 
in press: only comment made by Herr 
Woermann was to refer to interview 
granted by Minister of Propaganda to 
Reuter’s representative published in 
‘Sunday Times’. 


Refers to No. 307 and transmits translation 
of Dr. Goebbels’s statement to Reuters. 


Reports that there are grave apprehen- 
sions amongst Jews that there will be 
further excesses on occasion of Herr vom 
Rath’s funeral in Germany: states that 
both he and U.S. Ambassador feel that 
any intervention would do more harm than 


good 

Reports that U.S. Ambassador has been 
recalled to Washington for purposes of 
consultation and leaves on November 16. 


Reports that M.F.A. appears to be con- 
templating a visit to Paris at end of 
November in order to conclude with 
French Government an agreement on the 
lines of declaration of Munich. 


Comments on Berlin despatch No. 1197 
of November 9 on subject of Polish- 
German relations (No. 298): agrees with 
Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes that speedy settle- 
ment of all Polish-German questions on a 
permanent basis is improbable. 


Reports persecution of Jews in Germany, 
following on murder of Herr vom Rath 
in Paris, on a scale and of a severity un- 
precedented in modern times. 


Reports interview between American 
Ambassador and M.F.A. on subject of 
Mr. Rublee’s visit to Berlin. 


Reports information from ‘The Times’ 
correspondent which explains exception- 
ally violent attacks on Great Britain which 


_ have appeared in press during past three 


weeks. Reports rumour of possible de- 
mand by Herr Hitler for amendment of 
Naval Treaty. 


Reports information from U.S. Ambas- 
sador regarding recall of German Ambas- 
sador from Washington. 


Reports remarks made to President and 
Under-Secretary of State regarding recall 
of United States Ambassador from Berlin 
until some action of a conciliatory nature 
made by German Government. 
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272 


272 


273 


275 


278 


278 


279 


279 


318 


319 


321 


322 


324 


325 


NO. AND NAME 


Viscount CHILSTON 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 191 


Srr H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. gt 

Sir G. OcIiLvit-Forses 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 714 

To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 2616 


Sm H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 92 
Saving 

Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Sir E. Pures 
Paris 
Tel. No. 429 


ReEecorp OF CONVERSA- 
TIONS 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


19 


20 


2! 


21 


22 


23 


23 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Summarizes leading article in ‘Journal de 
Moscou’ of November 15 regarding a pro- 
posed military alliance between Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. M. Litvinov stated 
in conversation that an Italo-German- 
Japanese drive was to be expected and was 
only delayed because Italy wished first to 
secure her Agreement with H.M.G. 
Reports discussion with Danzig High 
Commissioner regarding situation in 
Danzig. 


Transmits appreciation of Herr Hitler’s 
views on relations with Great 
Britain and France. 


Records conversation of Counsellor of 
French Embassy with member of Foreign 
Office regarding possible German-Polish 
arrangement over Danzig and position of 
High Commissioner. 

Reports conversation with M.F.A. re- 
garding Danzig and position of High Com- 
missioner. 


Reports that Franco-German Agreement 
is now ready for signature and that Herr 
von Ribbentrop will arrive in Paris next 
week to sign it. M.F.A. would like to in- 
form press at once unless Prime Minister 
and Secretary of State would prefer that 
this should be done after their arrival in 
Paris. 

Refers to No. 323 and states that unless it 
is inconvenient to French Government, 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
would prefer that publication should be 
deferred until after their arrival in Paris. 


Record of Anglo-French Conversations 
held at Quai d’Orsay on November 24, 
1938. 


CHAPTER VI 


PAGE 


280 


280 


282 


282 


283 


284 


285 


Correspondence regarding the entry into force of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement of April 16, 1938. (October 1-November 16, 1938) 


326 


327 


NO. AND NAME 
FOREIGN OFFICE 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 636 


DATE 
Oct. 2 


Oct. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Extract from Foreign Office Memorandum 
on Anglo-Italian relations. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. when 
latter spoke of Italian Government’s inten- 
tion to withdraw half the Italian forces 
from Spain: Count Ciano said that Signor 
Mussolini had already informed Mr. 
Chamberlain of this at Munich. 
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319 


328 


329 


330 


331 


332 


333 


335 


336 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 638 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 642 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 644 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 643 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 646 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 647 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 648 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 653 


To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 446 


DATE 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that he learns from a reliable 
source that any favourable reference 
Prime Minister may feel able to make to 
Signor Mussolini’s action both before and 
during Munich Conference would be 
greatly appreciated. 


Reports interview with M.F.A. when 
Count Ciano put forward proposal that as 
Italian Government were withdrawing 
more than half their men from Spain 
Anglo-Italian Agreement should now be 
put into force. Italian Government 
would like to have answer by October 6 
when Grand Council meets to take de- 
cisions. : 

Reports M.F.A.’s comments on attitude of 
French press regarding Signor Musso- 
lini’s intervention with Herr Hitler on 
September 23. 


Suggests that if H.M.G. are prepared to 
put Anglo-Italian Agreement into force 
and to recognize Italian Empire once the 
10,000 troops from Spain have reached 
Naples, Signor Mussolini will work for a 
European détente and general pacifica- 
tion: otherwise he is likely to conclude a 
military alliance with Germany. 


Refers to No. 329 and explains that Grand 
Council which meets from October 6 to 
October 9 would take definite decisions 
about Italian foreign policy and that it was 
therefore essential to have by then a clear 
indication of attitude of H.M.G. towards 
Italian proposal for immediate entry into 
force of Agreement. 


Reports: Signor Mussolini’s appreciation 
of reference made to his contribution to 
Munich settlement in Prime Minister’s 
speech of October 3. 


Reports further conversation with M.F.A. 
regarding withdrawal of Italian troops 
from Spain: appeal made to Count Ciano 
that bombing of British ships should 
cease. 


Reports information from M.F.A. that if 
present Italian proposals accepted Signor 
Mussolini was prepared to give most 
formal assurance that no more troops 
would be sent to Spain: Count Ciano 
added that although he could take no 
pledge it was probable that remaining 
Italian infantry would be withdrawn soon. 


Refers to Nos. 329, 330, and 334 and 
records result of discussions with Prime 
Minister as to action to be taken: sends 
instructions accordingly. 
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337 


341 


342 


NO. AND NAME 


EARE OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 658 


To Eart or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 448 


Sm A. Nose 
Foreign Office 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 660 


To EARL oF PERTH 
Rome 


No. 1479 


To Viscount CHILSTON 
Moscow 
No. 629 


To EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 459 


To Ear. or PERTH 
Rome. 
Tel. No. 458 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
No. go1 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 


Tel. No. 669 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 670 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 672 


DATE 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 11 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 14 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports interview with M.F.A. when aide- 
memoire containing substance of No. 336 
read to him. 


Records statement of Lord Stanhope in 
House of Lords on October 5 regarding 
part played by Signor Mussolini in 
arranging Munich Conference. 


Note regarding text of atde-mémoire handed 
to Count Ciano on October 6 embodying 
terms of No. 336. 


Refers to No. 337 and reports further inter- 
view with M.F.A.: Count Ciano said 
Signor Mussolini was prepared to wait to 
end of month by which time he assumed 
matter would have been submitted to 
Cabinet. 


Records conversation of Sir A. Cadogan 
with French Ambassador who called to 
inquire whether Foreign Office could give 
him any information regarding reported 
conversations proceeding between Lord 
Perth and Count Ciano. 


Records reply given to Soviet Ambassador 
to inquiry regarding reports of conversa- 
tions between British Ambassador in Rome 
and Count Ciano. 


Discusses two ways in which it may be 
possible to hasten conclusion of Spanish 
conflict and asks for views regarding 
matter: instructions to invite Italian 
Government to use their influence with 
General Franco to induce him to co- 
operate with Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee whose secretary, Mr. Hemming, is 
now at Burgos. 


Comments on No. 340, and points out 
desirability of obtaining valid assurances 
on certain points if Agreement is to come 
into force. 


Transmits two memoranda from Military 
Attaché regarding (1) Italian military co- 
operation with Germany and (2) Italian 
mobilization during recent crisis. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. re- 
garding points to be discussed on the 
following day concerning the possible 
entry into force of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement. 


Refers to No. 343 and reports that he has 
asked M.F.A. that Italian Government 
should support the Non-Intervention 
Committee plan. 


Refers to No. 343 and transmits observa- 
tions asked for. 
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329 


330 


331 


331 


333 


334 


336 


337 


337 


351 


352 


353 


356 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 253 
Saving 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 254 


Saving 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 255 
Saving 


To EARL oF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 467 


To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 468 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 677 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Paris 
(Tel. No. 400) 
Washington 
(Tel. No. 735) and 
Angora 
Athens 
Bagdad 
Belgrade 
Cairo 
Jedda 

To EARL oF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 474 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


14 


5 


IS 


18 


18 


19 


26 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits text of memorandum given to 
M.F.A. regarding procedure and parlia- 
mentary time-table which would be re- 
quired for entry into force of Anglo-Italian 
Agreement. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. re- 
garding memorandum handed to him con- 
taining certain proposals concerning with- 
drawal of Italian troops from Spain and 
bombing of British ships. 


Refers to No. 350 and transmits text of 
memorandum handed to M.F.A. 


States that decision regarding Agreement 
will be taken at Cabinet meeting on 
October 26: in event of Cabinet deciding 
to bring Agreement into force discussion 
and vote may take place between Novem- 
ber 1 and 4. 


States that it would help if Count Ciano 
were willing to include in statements which 
Secretary of State might use publicly 
a suitable reference to fact that Signor 
Mussolini was prepared to use his influence 
with General Franco to facilitate Mr. 
Hemming’s mission. 

Refers to No. 352 and asks whether, 
if Cabinet decision is favourable, he 
could be informed of it in advance for 
communication to M.F.A. and Signor 
Mussolini. 


Instructions to inform M.F.A. in strictest 
confidence of H.M.G.’s decision to bring 
Anglo-Italian Agreement into force and of 
new credentials to be issued to H.M. 
Ambassador at Rome. 


Instructions to inform M.F.A. in strictest 
confidence, for personal information of 
Signor Mussolini, of decision of Cabinet to 
bring Anglo-Italian Agreement into force. 
After discussion in Parliament date and 
method of giving effect to decision, which 
will include presentation of fresh creden- 
tials, will be a matter for arrangement 
with M.F.A. Requests that Count Ciano 
be again asked to approach Signor Musso- 
lini on question of assurances. 
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338 


339 


339 


340 


341 


34! 


341 


342 


361 


362 


367 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 402 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 737 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 391 

EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 682 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 702 
Saving 

EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 


No. 966 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 355 


To EARL oF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 478 


To Ear. or Pertn 
Rome 
Tel. No. 479 

To Sim E. Putpps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 280 
Saving 

To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1549 


Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 358 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


26 


27 


27 


28 


. 28 


28 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Secretary of State hopes that he may be 
able to say in Parliament when Anglo- 
Italian Agreement comes up for discussion 
that decision to bring it into force was 
welcomed by French Government. 


Records reasons for decison of H.M.G. to 
bring Anglo-Italian Agreement into force 
which should be communicated to Secre- 
tary of State for personal and confidential 
information of President. 


Refers to No. 358 and reports action taken. 
Mr. Welles said he did not expect un- 
favourable reaction in U.S.A. 


Refers to No. 356 and reports action 
taken. M.F.A. very pleased with news and 
suggests November 16 for date of entry into 
force of Agreement: records reply of 
Count Ciano regarding question of assur- 
ances. 


Refers to Nos. 355 and 357 and reports 
action taken. 


Reports reaction of Italian people to 
Government policy in recent crisis and 
transmits extracts from reports 
on this subject. 

Transmits provisional reply of French 
Government ing issue of new cre- 
dentials to H.M. Ambassador at Rome 
and entry into force of Anglo-Italian 


Agreement. 


Asks why, in view of fact that communica- 
tion to Count Ciano was made in strictest 
confidence, accurate summary was given 
out on Italian wireless the same evening 
and by agencies and correspondents in 
Rome. 


States that probable date of Parliamentary 
discussion on Agreement is November 3. 


Approves action taken as reported in 
No. 361: in view of leakage to press no 
necessity for M. Bonnet to treat com- 
munication in strictest confidence. 


Suggests procedure to be adopted when 
time arrives to bring Agreement into force: 
transmits draft declaration which might 
be signed when appropriate date fixed. 

Reports that M.F.A. agrees that French 
Government may be quoted as welcoming 
action of H.M.G. in issuing new cre- 
dentials to Lord Perth, but decision not 
yet taken regarding similar permission 
concerning entry into force of Anglo- 


Italian Agreement. 
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344 


346 


346 


352 


353 


353 


353 


354 


355 


369 


370 


371 


372 


373 


374 


375 


376 


377 


378 


379 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Purpps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 359 


To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 


Tel. No. 480 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 


Tel. No. 689 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 690 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 


No. 986 


To EARL oF PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1570 


To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 484 


To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1603 


To EARL oF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 494 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 715 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 712 


DATE 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


3! 


3! 


II 


16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports statement which French Govern- 
ment suggest might be made regarding 
their attitude to issue by H.M.G. of new 
credentials to Lord Perth and to entry 
into force of Anglo-Italian Agreement. 


Asks for personal opinion whether visit to 
Rome of Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State would be acceptable to Italian 
Government: date would be week of 


January 9, 1939. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. when 
Count Ciano informed that debate in 
House of Commons would now take place 
on November 2: M.F.A. repeated, in reply 
to question, that Italian Government 
could admit no responsibility for General 
Franco’s actions as regards bombing of 
ships. 


Expresses view that visit of Prime Minister 
and Secretary of State to Rome would be 
enthusiastically welcomed: suggests manner 
in which Italian Government might be 
approached regarding matter. 


Reports visit of Herr von Ribbentrop to 
Rome. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador who called to convey a warm 
message of appreciation from Signor 
Mussolini on steps taken and speeches 
made in connexion with decision to bring 
into force Anglo-Italian Agreement. 


Instructions to broach matter of visit of 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State to 
Rome to Italian M.F.A. : 


Records message from Prime Minister 
given to Italian Ambassador by Sir A. 
Cadogan acknowledging message from 
Signor Mussolini. 

States that at Munich Signor Mussolini 
told Prime Minister that he hoped he 
would visit Rome: M.F.A. may be so in- 
formed when matter of visit raised. 


Reports that Signor Mussolini welcomes 
visit of Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State and agrees in principle to proposed 
date. 


Reports that declaration bringing Anglo- 
Italian Agreement of April 16 into force 
was signed at 5 p.m. on November 16. The 
communications with Egyptian Chargé 
d’Affaires then signed and exchanged. 
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360 


361 
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362 


CHAPTER VII 


The Franco-German Declaration of December 6: German-Czech 
relations: the British guarantee to Czechoslovakia: German decision 


with regard to the building of submarines. ( 
ber 31, 1938) 


381 


7 


3 


$ € & & 


NO. AND NAME 


Tel. No. 569 
Saving 
Srr H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 98 
Saving. 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 146 


Srr-H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 147 


Srr G. OaiLvir-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 732 


Sm H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
No. 388 

Sm G. OcILviz-ForBEs 


Tel. No. 735 


Sir G. OaILVIE-FORBES 


‘Tel. No. 738 
Mr. Newron 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1061 
Sm G. OcILVI£-FORBES 


No. 1297 
Srr H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


DATE 
Sir G. Octivi-Forses Nov. 25 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nev. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26 


27 


27 


28 


28 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits text of communiqué in 
‘Deutsches Nachrichten Biro’ regarding 
Franco-German Declaration. 


Reports that Polish Government have de- 
manded transfer of all remaining areas to 
be ceded on November 27 instead of on 
December 1: Czechoslovak Government 


have agreed. 
Reports official communiqué issued on 
November 26 regarding conclusions 


reached at a series of conversations 
recently held between Polish Ambassador 
in Moscow and People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Refers to No. 382 and suggests that Polish- 
Soviet conversations and communiqué are 
presumably due to recent strain on Polish- 
German relations owing to Ruthenian 
question, expulsion of Jews, and events in 
Danzig. 

Reports that question of postponing Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s visit to Paris until 
situation in France is clearer is being 
seriously considered. 

Reports conversation with French Ambas- 
sador regarding Franco-Polish relations. 


Reports information received from ‘News 
Chronicle’ correspondent that from six to 
nine divisions are in readiness to march 
into Czechoslovakia on receipt of an 
appeal from Czechoslovaks to come to 
their assistance to repel a Polish invasion 
of Ruthenia: transmits comments of 
Military Attaché. 

Refers to No. 386 and reports press re- 
actions to ‘News Chronicle’s’ article. 


Refers to No. 386 and reports that he has 
received no confirmation of story in 
Prague. 
Transmits despatch from Military Attaché 
enclosing a memorandum respecting 
German Army expansion. 

Letter to Sir O. Sargent stressing probable 
Polish opposition to inclusion of U.S.S.R. 
among Powers guaranteeing Czecho- 
slovakia: states that some of his colleagues 
are concerned at possibility that Poles 
may now drift into clash with Germany. 
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373 


391 


392 


393 


396 


399 


400 


401 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm G. OcIi.vir-ForBes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 741 


Mr. NEwTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1064 


Sm E. PuHipprs 
Paris 
Tel. No. 786 


Saving. 


Mr. NeEwTon 
e 
No. 421 


Sm G. Ocitvir-ForBes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 743 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
No. 428 


Sm G. OciLvir-ForBeEs 
Berlin 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1066 


Sir G. OcILvir-ForBES 
Berlin 
No. 1312 


Sir G. OGILviE-ForBES 
Berlin 
No. 1315 


Mr. NEwrTon 
Prague 
No. 430 

Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1067 


DATE 
Dec. 2 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that according to Secretary of 
French Embassy Herr von Ribbentrop 
will go to Paris on December 5 for two days. 


Reports that there appear to be a good 
many Jews in ‘no man’s land’ between 
Slovakia and Hungary whom neither 
country is prepared to admit: puts for- 
ward Jewish organization’s suggestion for 
their disposal. 

Reports announcement in press that Herr 
von Ribbentrop will arrive in Paris on 
December 6 for signature of Franco- 
German Agreement and will leave for 
Berlin on December 8. 


Reports composition of new Government 
in succession to General Syrovy’s Cabinet. 


Reports that Czechoslovak M.F.A. may 
shortly visit Berlin when German-Italian 
guarantee for Czechoslovak frontier may 
be announced. 


Refers to No. 206 and comments on policy 
and behaviour of Polish Government to- 
wards Czechoslovakia in recent months. 


Letter to Mr. Strang stating that he agrees 
with Mr. Troutbeck’s view that all 
questions arising out of Munich 

ment have been and will be decided at 
German dictation. 


Reports his conclusion that while Czechs 
would like to preserve their independence 
no Czechoslovak Government has any 
option but to submit to German dictation 
whether in political or economic field: 
expresses view that loan should be granted 
in spite of fact that Germany may benefit 
also 


Reports that supplementary Order has 
been issued empowering competent civil 
authorities, including authorities in Austria 
and Sudeten areas, to specify districts 
which Jews of German nationality and 
Stateless Jews shall in future not be 
allowed to enter. 


Summarizes police decree published on 
December 3 and entering into force on 
December 6 limiting the freedom of move- 
ment of Jews in public. 


Summarizes statement of policy broadcast 
on December 3 by M. Beran, the new 
President of Council. 


Reports that M.F.A. expects to visit 
Berlin at beginning of next week. 
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375 


375 


376 


376 


378 


378 


379 


380 


381 


381 


384 


410 


411 


412 


413 


NO. AND NAME 


Berlin 
No. 1319 


Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 388 


Sm _E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 793 
Saving 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 1443 


Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 392 


To Mr. NEwron 


Prague 
Tel. No. 546 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 738 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 394 


To Sm H. KEennarp 


Warsaw 
No. 562 


To SIR E. Purpps 


Paris 
No. 2755 


Mr. NewTon 
Prague 
No. 434 


DATE 


Sir G. Oaitvie-Forses Dec. 6 


Dec. 


_ Dec. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Discusses German aims in Europe: general 
conviction in Germany that Herr Hitler is 
now about to embark on expansion beyond 
the boundaries of territories inhabited by 
Germans. 


Reports information from M.F.A. regard- 
ing his conversation with Herr von Rib- 
bentrop: latter stated that German 
Government were determined to stand by 
Anglo-German Declaration at Munich, 
but complained of press attacks on Herr 
Hitler and speeches of Opposition. 


Reports information received from M.F.A. 
regarding his conversation with Herr von 
Ribbentrop on the subject of Italy and 
German attitude towards her claims 
against France. 


Transmits account of Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s visit to Paris: encloses text of Franco- 
German Declaration signed on December 
6, text of communiqué issued, and state- 
ments of Herr von Ribbentrop and M. 
Bonnet. 


Reports further information received from 
M.F.A. regarding his conversation with 
Herr von Ribbentrop. 


Records discussion with French Ministers 
on question of guarantee to Czecho- 
Slovakia and sends instructions to elicit 
views of Czecho-Slovak Government on 
certain points. 


Transmits text of bulletin published in 
‘Informazione Diplomatica’ dealing with 
Franco-German Declaration signed in 
Paris on December 6. 


Reports that Political Director of Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, while not aware of any 
immediate cause for anxiety about Czecho- 
Slovak treatment of Jews and Sudeten 
refugees, agrees with idea of securing 
assurances. 

Transmits views rega situation 
created in Danzig by action of Senate of 
Free City in introducing legislation on 
lines of Nuremberg Laws and in commit- 
ting other violations of the Constitution. 


Transmits copy of No. 411 and instructions 
to discuss present position at Danzig with 
M.F.A. 

Reviews present internal position of 
Czecho-Slovakia: discusses future of 


Slovakia and Czecho-Slovak dependence 
on Germany. 
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386 


389 


389 


390 


396 


398 


400 


40! 


407 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


420 


421 


422 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NEWTON 
Prague 
No. 436 


Mr. NEwTON 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1069 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 151 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 100 


Saving 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 102 
Saving 


Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 801 


Saving 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 802 
Saving 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 397 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
London 


DATE 
Dec. 8 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits observations on present situa- 
tion in Czecho-Slovakia which may alter 
whole basis on which H.M.G. made their 
statement on Oct. 4 regarding guarantee 
to Czecho-Slovakia against unprovoked 
aggression: expresses view that Germany 
is only Power physically capable of 
guaranteeing Czecho-Slovakia: transmits 
memorandum by Military Attaché re- 
specting military aspects of proposed 
Breslau-Vienna autostrada. 


Reports that Czecho-Slovak Government 
accept invitation to open negotiations 
with H.M.G. on December 14 regarding 
question of loan. 


Expresses view that Polish Government 
would refuse to guarantee Czecho-Slovakia 
if U.S.S.R. were party: points out uncer- 
tainty in internal situation in Ruthenia 
which may bring Germany into opposition 
to Hungary and Poland. 


Reports information received from M.F.A. 
regarding reasons for recent Polish- 
Russian declaration. Soviet representative 
to come to Warsaw on December 15 to 
conduct conversations; it is also an- 
nounced that railway line into South 
Russia via Szeptowka is being reopened. 


Reports information from M.F.A. that 
frontiers between Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia have now been definitely settled. 
M. Beck stated that general reports of 
German activities in Ruthenia appeared 
to him to be exaggerated. 


Reports information from M. Flandin 
regarding his talk with Herr von Ribben- 
trop on December 7 during latter’s visit to 
Paris: M. Flandin found him rather dis- 
appointed with results of his visit. 


Reports impressions of M. Léger on the 
conversations with Herr von Ribbentrop: 
attitude of latter regarding question of 
guarantee of Czecho-Slovak frontier had 
been rather unsatisfactory, but he had 
promised to consider matter carefully on 
his return to Germany. 


Reports that French Government concur 
in date proposed for opening of negotia- 
tions with Czecho-Slovakia regarding loan. 


Notifies intention of German Government 
totake advantage ofterms of Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement of 1937 to increase 
their submarine tonnage and armament 
of cruisers now under construction. 
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418 


419 


419 


420 


421 


421 


422 


4Z4 


426 


429 


431 


432 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1072 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 104 
Saving 

Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 399 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 444 
To Sir E. Puipps 


Paris 
No. 2802 


Mr. NEwToNn 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1077 


To Sm G. OGILvE- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 556 

To Sir x H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 582 


To GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR 
London 


To Sir G. OcIiLvir- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
No. 2105 


To Sir G. Ocitvre- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
No. 2096 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


I! 


12 


13 


. 14 


14 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing question of guarantee of Czecho- 
Slovak frontiers: Dr. Chvalkovsky anxious 
that guarantee promised by four Powers 
at Munich should be implemented first. 
M.F.A. stated that Poland had of late 
been showing a more friendly disposition 
and he seemed hopeful of establishing good 
relations. 


Summarizes communiqué issued on 
December g representing views of M.F.A. 
regarding Franco-German Declaration of 
December 6. 


Reports that M.F.A. begs that Prime 
Minister will in his speech on evening of 
December 13 make some suitable reference 
to the status quo clause in Anglo-Italian 
Agreement. 


Refers to No. 425 and explains why Prime 
Minister unable to take action suggested 
by M. Bonnet. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
visit to Paris. Comments of M. Corbin 
regarding reported reinforcement of Ger- 
man Army, Anglo-French staff conversa- 
tions, and Italian situation. 


Reports information from French Minister 
regarding his conversation with M.F.A. 
concerning question of guarantee of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s frontiers and possible 
participation of Soviet Government. 
Summarizes Note to German Ambassador 
regarding German Government’s decision 
to increase their naval tonnage: grave 
view taken by H.M.G. 

Records observations of Polish Ambassador 
regarding general attitude of Colonel Beck 
and Polish Government on various issues 


_occupying attention in sphere of inter- 


national policy—Czecho-Slovakia, Rou- 
mania, Danzig, and Jewish problem. 


Acknowledges receipt of Note of Decem- 
ber ro regarding naval tonnage (No. 422) 
and states views of H.M.G.: suggests early 
meeting should be held to discuss matter. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador when reply to German Note re- 
garding submarine and cruiser building 
handed to him. Ambassador informed of 
disappointment of Secretary of State at 
deterioration in situation since Munich. 
Records conversation of Sir A. Cadogan 
with German Ambassador who called on 
December 12 to leave Note regarding 
German Government’s intention to in- 
crease their naval tonnage. 


li 


PAGE 


423 


425 


425 


426 


427 


428 


429 


430 


432 


433 


435 


435 


437 


439 


441 


442 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 2846 


To Sir E. Puipres 
Paris 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 824 
Saving 


Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 155 


To Sir G. OaIiLve- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
No. 2143 


To Sir E. Pures 
Paris 
Tel. No. 447 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 231 


To Sim E. Puirps 
Paris 


To Sm G. OcILvre- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 562 


Sir E. Monson 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 42 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


. 16 


. 16 


20 


20 


21 


- 21 


- 21 


22 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador during which general European, 
prospects discussed: came to conclusion 
that some disturbing move likely to be 
made by Herr Hitler in the near future. 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent asking whether 
French Government regard Article 2 of 
Franco-German Declaration as applying 
to the Colonies: asks for views whether 
Agreement has left colonial question un- 
affected. 


Reports views of competent department of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding 
situation in Danzig: as a result of Swedish 
démarche Department feel that consulta- 
tion with High Commissioner should be 
arranged as soon as possible. 


Refers to No. 411 and reports views of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding 
situation in Danzig and question of with- 
drawal of High Commissioner. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who stated that his Government 
had agreed to discussion regarding their 
proposal to increase their naval tonnage: 
German Government suggested discussion 
should take place in Berlin, preferably in 
last week of December. 


Instructions to inform French Govern- 
ment of contents of No. 423 and to inquire 
what information they have received about 
attitude of Czecho-Slovak Government to 
proposed international guarantee: sets 
forth views of H.M.G. as to action to be 
taken which should be communicated to 
French Government. 


Refers to Nos. 411 and 412 and reports 
interview with High Commissioner on 
December 20: comments on position of 
M. Burckhardt and question of his with- 
drawal. 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent asking Sir E. 
Phipps to make inquiries whether French 
Government communicated with Czecho- 
Slovak Government through Czecho- 
Slovak Minister in Paris regarding attitude 
of Soviet Government towards guarantee. 


States that German Ambassador has been 
informed that H.M.G. agree to hold dis- 
cussions regarding naval tonnage in 
Berlin and suggest December 30 for pro- 
posed meeting. 

Reports reaction of Swedish Government 
to proposals regarding Danzig. (No. 411). 


li 


PAGE 


436 


437 


438 


438 


439 


440 


441 


445 


449 


451 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir G. OcILvir-ForBeEs 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 771 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 2900 


Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 1506 


Sm G. OcILvir-ForBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 774 


To Sir G. Ocitve- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 565 


To Sir G. Ocitvr- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 566 

To Sir E. Puiprs 
Paris 
Tel. No. 449 


To Mr. MALLET 
Washington 
Tel. No. 881 


To Sir E. Puipes 
Paris 
Tel. No. 451 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


23 


. 23 


24 


27 


.27 


28 


29 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports that visit of Czecho-Slovak M.F.A. 
to Berlin is still postponed: considers 
that German Government now regard 
Czecho-Slovakia as their own preserve and 
will not be at all forthcoming in matter 
of guarantee. Military Attaché has infor- 
mation that one reason for visit of M.F.A. 
is likely to be preliminary discussion of a 
German-Czech military understanding. 


Instructions to transmit to M. Bonnet text 
of statement by Prime Minister in House 
of Commons on December 19 replying to 
M. Bonnet’s reaffirmation on December 14 
of Declaration of December 4, 1936, re- 
garding French assistance to United King- 
dom in event of unprovoked aggression. 


Transmits text of aide-mémoire left with 
M.F.A.on December 22 in accordance with 
instructions contained in No. 439: accord- 
ing to Political Director of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment had been sounded through Czecho- 
Slovak Minister in Paris regarding question 
of guarantee but no reply had yet been 
received. 


Reports that in course of conversation on 
general press questions with an official of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Press Attaché 
called attention to fresh outburst of cam- 
paign against British activities in Palestine: 
official replied that German Government 
could not be held responsible for publica- 
tion of Arabic telegrams and reports from 
other Palestinian sources. 


States that German Ambassador has been 
informed that H.M.G. consider that it 
would be of advantage to make some 
agreed preliminary announcement to 
press regarding proposed naval talks in 
Berlin and text in immediately following 
telegram is form suggested. 


Refers to No. 448 and transmits text of 
draft communiqué. 


Instructions to make immediate oral and 
confidential communication to French/ 
United States Government regarding 
conversations to be held in Berlin to 
discuss German claim to right under 
Anglo-German Treaty to increase their 
naval tonnage. 


States that German Government have 
agreed to publicity proposals regarding 
naval conversations and communiqué 
will be given to press for publication on 


hii 


PAGE 
446 


447 


449 


450 


45! 


452 


453 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
To Mr. MALLET December 31: other Naval Powers will 
Washington also be informed. 
Tel. No. 883 
To Sm G. Ocitvr- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 570 
452 To H.M. Representa- Dec. 29 Instructions to inform Government to 453 
TIVES which accredited that conversations be- 
Copenhagen tween British and German representatives 
Tel. No. 32 are due to open in Berlin on December 30 
to discuss Germany’s desire to increase her 
Helsingfors naval tonnage. 
Tel. No. 31 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 154 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 57 
Rome 
Tel. No. 527 
Stockholm 
Tel. No. 39 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 119 
453 Sir G. Ocirviz-Forses Dec. 30 Transmits text of communiqué which it is 455 
Berlin proposed should be issued regarding naval 
Tel. No. 780 discussions held at Ministry of Marine on 
morning of December 30. 
454 Sir G. Ocirviz-Forses Dec. 30 Transmits brief record of naval discussions 455 
Berlin between German and British representa- 
Tel. No. 639 tives at meeting held at Ministry of Marine 
Saving on December 30. 
455 Sir G. Ocirviz-Forses Dec. 31 Transmits suggested amendment by 457 
Berlin Ministry of Foreign Affairs to com- 
Tel. No. 781 muniqué. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Anglo-Italian relations from the entry into force of the Anglo- 

Italian Agreement to the visit of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 

to Rome: correspondence with regard to Franco-Italian relations 
(November 16, 1938—January 19, 1939) 


PAGE 


458 


NO. AND NAME 


456 EARL or PERTH 
Rome 


DATE MAIN SUBJECT 


Nov. 16 Letter to Secretary of State reporting his 
approach to M.F.A. regarding visit to 
Rome of Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State: Signor Mussolini welcomes idea and 
date suggested. 


liv 


459 


461 


462 


467 


NO. AND NAME 


To EARL oF PERTH 
Rome 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 431 

To EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 503 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 280 
Saving 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 723 


To Ear or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 504 


To EArt oF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 505 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 725 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 726 


Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 386 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 727 


DATE 
Nov. 16 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


28 


28 


29 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Secretary of State suggesting 
that invitation to visit Rome should eman- 
ate from Italian Government, but if they 
are unwilling to agree suggests text of 
announcement to be made to press regard- 
ing visit. 

Instructions to inform French Government 
of proposed visit to Rome of Prime 
Minister. 

Instructions to express to M.F.A. regret of 
Secretary of State at leakage in press re- 
garding prospective visit of Prime Min- 
ister and himself to Rome. 

Transmits account received from French 
Ambassador of an interview which he had 
with Signor Mussolini at which M.F.A. 
had been present: policy of Munich 
Agreement and Franco-Italian relations 
discussed. 

Summarizes speech of M.F.A. in Chamber 
on afternoon of November go: latter part 
of speech emphasized importanceof Anglo- 
Italian Agreement: demonstration during 
speech. 

Asks for observations regarding press re- 
ports of anti-French demonstrations at end 
of Count Ciano’s speech. 


States that Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State accompanied by Sir A. Cadogan 
and other officials propose to leave for 
Rome on January 10 and stay until 
January 14: asks Earl of Perth for views as 
to general character which he thinks visit 
should assume. 


Reports that demonstration during 
M.F.A.’s speech was result of instructions 
given by Fascist bosses to party groups. 
Refers to No. 462 and states that he does 
not think that press played any important 
part in working up scene: expresses view 
that demonstration arranged mainly in 
order to impress French opinion and 
Government. 


Reports views of M.F.A. on demonstration 
in Italian Chamber on Nov. go: M. Bonnet 
stated that when Herr von Ribbentrop 
arrives he will endeavour to persuade him 
to remove 3,500 German aviators, en- 
gineers, &c., still remaining in Spain, in 
order to set good example to Signor 


Refers to No. 463 and reports that he will 
discuss with M.F.A. proposed dates and 
also whether formal invitation should be 
issued : considers visit should be looked on 
as one of courtesy and goodwill and that 
there be no fixed agenda. 
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PAGE 
459 


460 


460 


461 


462 


463 


463 


464 


464 


465 


465 


470 


471 


472 


473 


474 


475 


476 


477 


478 


NO. AND NAME 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 


To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 508 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 728 


To EARL or PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 509 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 729 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 731 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1113 


To Eart or PERTH 
Rome 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1114 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 747 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 748 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


2 


12 


215 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Letter to Sir A. Cadogan giving further 
information regarding organization of 
demonstration during M.F.A.’s speech on 
November go. 


Instructions regarding representations to 
be made to M.F.A. concerning demon- 
stration in Chamber on November 30. 


Reports observations of M.F.A. regarding 
demonstration in Chamber during his 
speech. 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who furnished account of action 
taken by French Government regarding 
anti-French demonstration in _ Italian 
Parliament: French Government hoped 
that H.M.G. might be disposed to make 
some representation to Italian Government 
concerning matter. 


Reports that Signor Mussolini agrees to 
proposed dates of visit of Prime Minister 
and Secretary of State: Italian Govern- 
ment would like to publish communiqué 
regarding matter. 


Refers to No. 469 and reports interview 
with M.F.A. regarding anti-French de- 
monstration in Chamber: considers that 
French are inclined to over-dramatize 
affair and advises against further action. 


Reports discussion with French Ambas- 
sador regarding anti-French demonstra- 
tion in Chamber. 


Letter from Sir A. Cadogan regarding 
difficulty which Prime Minister feels about 
his visit to Rome in view of anti-French 
demonstration and the many public pro- 
testations of complete solidarity of Axis 
partners: Prime Minister hopes that it may 
be possible for Signor Mussolini through 
Count Ciano to be informed of this. 


Summarizes comment in press on Italian 
grievances, aspirations, and claims: trans- 
mits observations on Italian claims against 
France. 


Refers to No. 475 and reports that he will 
try to convey Prime Minister’s feelings to 
M.F.A. who is sure to pass them on to 
Signor Mussolini: considers cancellation of 
visit would be disastrous for Anglo-Italian 
relations. 


Refers to No. 475 and reports observations 
made to M.F.A. on subject of Prime 
Minister’s visit: considers Count Ciano 
will do what he can to help matters. 


lvi 


PAGE 
466 


467 


467 


468 


469 


469 


470° 


473 


474 


477 


478 


481 


& 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. PHrpres 
Paris 


No. 1490 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 751 


Sir E. Popes 
Paris 
Tel. No. 842 


Saving 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1205 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 759 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 407 


ANNEX 
FRENCH EMBASSY 
London 

EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1208 

To Sir E. Pures 
Paris 
No. 2914 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 2939 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
No. 1230 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


- 20 


. 23 


24 


. 26 


. 26 


25 


27 


. 28 


29 


3! 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reviews present attitude of France to- 
wards Italy, and transmits copy of docu- 
ment showing initiatives taken by France 
and their reception by Italian Government: 
encloses also record of conversation be- 
tween H.M. Minister and retiring Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires on December g. 
Reports information from French Ambas- 
sador regarding Note received from M.F.A. 
stating that Italian Government did not 
consider Franco-Italian Agreements of 
1935 as being in force. 
Reports assurance from M.F.A. that he 
had good reason to believe that Germany 
had not inspired and was not supporting 
any of Italy’s territorial claims against 
France. 
Reports interview with M.F.A. when he 
received from Count Ciano copy of Note 
sent to French Ambassador on December 
14 setting out reasons why Italian Govern- 
ment considered that 1935 Agreements had 
now no validity. 
Reports that French Ambassador’s reply 
to Italian Note refutes Italian thesis about 
the invalidity of the 1935 Agreements and 
acknowledges receipt of the Note. 
Reports anxiety of M.F.A. ng 
Italian attitude which he feels may lead to 
war. M. Bonnet convinced that if Secre- 
tary of State impressed upon Signor 
Mussolini that any attempt to alter status 
quo of Mediterranean would be a violation 
of Anglo-Italian Agreement he would see 
reason. 
Reply of French Government to Italian 
Note stating that Franco-Italian Agree- 
ments of 1935 are no longer valid. 


Reviews internal situation in Italy and . 


Italian foreign policy. 


Records information given to Sir A. Cado- 
gan by French Ambassador regarding reply 
sent by Italian Government to inquiry on 
part of French Government whether 
Italian Government considered that the 
Mussolini-Laval Agreement of January 
1935 was still in force: reply was in the 
negative. 

Records conversation of M. Cambon with 
member of Foreign Office regarding part 
to be played by British Ministers in Rome 
concerning Franco-Italian relations: trans- 
mits text of atde-mémoire left by M. Cambon 
containing a message from M. Bonnet. 
Comments on Sir E. Phipps’s despatch No. 
1490 of December 19 reviewing present 
attitude of France towards Italy (No. 479). 


Ivi 


PAGE 
479 


490 


492 


493 


494 


502 


593 


595 


491 


492 


493 


494 


496 


497 


498 


499 


501 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 48 


To Sir G. OaitLvie- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
No. 4! 

To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 5 
Saving 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 17 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 70 

EARL OF PERTH 


Rome 
Tel. No. 24 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
No. 50 


To Sm G. OcILviE- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
No. 75 


Sir G. Knox 
Budapest 


EARL OF PERTH 
Rome 
Tel. No. 33 


RECORDS OF 
CONVERSATIONS 


UnrTEp KINGDOM 
DELEGATION 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 2 
Saving 


1939 
DATE 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Il 


11- 
14 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Asks whether an opportunity could be 
arranged for Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State to have brief conversation with 
M. Bonnet or M. Daladier on way to 
Rome on January 10. 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who gave a résumé of attitude of 
French Government in regard to Italian 
claims, 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador regarding prospective visit to 
Rome of Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State. 


Records (for communication to French 
Government on January 9) attitude which 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State will 
adopt onquestions affecting Franco-Italian 
relations which appear likely to be raised 
during forthcoming conversations in Rome. 


Reports desire of French Ambassador to be 
received by Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State when they are in Rome. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador who was informed of contents of 
No. 492 


Reports arrival of Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State. 


Transmits memorandum containing gist of 
conversations between Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State and M. Daladier and 
M. Bonnet on evening of January 10 in 
Paris: transmits also text of communiqué 
issued to press after conversations. 


Records conversation of Dr. von Selzam 
of German Embassy with member of 
Foreign Office regarding discussions at 
Rome during visit of Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent recording informa- 
tion received from Editor of Washington 
“Evening Star’ regarding latter’s con- 
versation with Count Ciano: Count Ciano 
affirmed, with apparent conviction, that 
England would never fight. 


Reports departure from Rome of Prime 
Minister. 


Records of Conversations between British 
and Italian Ministers in Rome. 


Message from Secretary of State recording 
his conversation with M. Bonnet to whom 
he gave a full account of the Rome con- 
versations. 
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PAGE 
5°7 


5°7 


508 


599 


510 


512 


512 


315 


516 


5t7 


517 


53° 


NO. AND NAME 


502 EARL oF PERTH 


Rome 
No. 45 


DATE 


MAIN SUBJECT 


PAGE 


jan. 19 Transmits memorandum containing a 531! 


chronological account of visit paid to 
Rome by Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State from January 11 to 14. 


CHAPTER IX 


German designs in Europe: the question of Danzig (December 28, 


510 


$11 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. VEREKER 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 50 
Saving 

Sm H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
No. 433 


Sm G. OaiLvie-ForBes 
Berlin 
No. 1417 


Sir G. OaiLvir-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
No. 1418 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 8 
Saving 

Mr. STRANG 
Foreign Office 


Sm E. Pures 
Paris 
No. 1543 

To Sm H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


Sm H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 111 
Saving 


DATE 


Dec. 28 


28 


29 


. 30 


Dec. 30 


. 30 


Dec. 31 


1939 
Jan. 1 


1938—January 20, 1939) 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Summarizes article in ‘Journal de Moscou’ 
of December 27 regarding Ukraini 
question. 


Transmits copy of aide-mémoire sent to 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on December 
15 regarding situation in Danzig and copy 
of reply received from Polish Government. 
Transmits memorandum by Military 
Attaché on possible military action by 
Germany in 1939: agrees in general with 
Military Attaché’s conclusions. 

Reports representations made to Head of 
Press Department on December 27 re- 
garding message from ‘Deutsches Nach- 
richten Biro’ in London published in press 
of December 23 alleging atrocities by 
British troops on Arabs. 

Reports conversation with Herr Greiser 
who expressed the hope that League of 
Nations would not abandon Danzig or 
withdraw High Commissioner. 


Records conversation with M. Cambon of 
French Embassy who left memorandum 
about Danzig summarizing latest informa- 
tion received by French Government on 
subject, together with an expression of 
French Government’s views. 


Transmits memorandum by Military 
Attaché regarding German _ military 
strategy. 
Letter from Mr. Strang regarding conver- 
sation with Count Raczynski regarding 
Danzig. 


Reports conversations with High Com- 
missioner for Danzig, Polish Commis- 
sioner-General at Danzig, Head of League 
of Nations Section of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and American Consul at Danzig, 
regarding situation and position of High 
Commissioner. 
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PAGE 
54! 


544 


55! 


5352 


553 


556 


557 


558 


512 


513 


514 


515 


516 


517 


518 


519 


520 


521 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NEwTon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 2 


Sm G. Oait_vir-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 1 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 1 


Sm G. Oaitvie-ForBEs 
Berlin 
No. 5 


Sm G. OcILviz-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
No. 13 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 2 


To Sim G. OcILvie- 
FORBES 
Berlin 
No. 42 


To Sir E. Puipprs 
Paris 
No. 5! 


Sm G. OaILvigz-ForBeEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 5 


To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 5 


DATE 
Jan. 2 


Jan. 2 


Jan. 2 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports result of enquiries regarding 
alleged anti-Jewish measures: Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs will send an official reply 
as soon as possible. 


Reports protest of Head of Press Depart- 
ment regarding article by Mr. H. G. Wells 
in ‘News Chronicle’ concerning Herr 
Hitler and certain of his associates. 


Transmits copy of memorandum received 
from Herr Greiser regarding desire of Ad- 
ministration of Free City of Danzig that 
League of Nations High Commissioner be 
retained in Danzig. 


Reviews present position in Germany. 


Transmits copy of Note by Military 
Attaché dated December 29, 1938, re- 
specting Yugoslav military views on 
general situation. 


Reports that semi-official communiqué 
announces that M. Beck will meet Herr 
von Ribbentrop at Munich shortly on his 
way back from Riviera: widely rumoured 
that M. Beck will also visit Herr Hitler. 
Polish-German negotiations regarding ex- 
pulsion of Jews from Germany being re- 
sumed in Berlin. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who called to enter protest against 
article by Mr. H. G. Wells in ‘News 
Chronicle’. Ambassador, speaking of 
Anglo-German relations, said that he 
hoped to examine in Berlin possibility of 
making some progress in economic field 
and on question of some form of limitation 
of aerial warfare. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador on the subject of Danzig and 
position of High Commissioner. 


Reports that he has learned indirectly that 
suggestion for M. Beck’s visit to Berlin 
originated with Germans and that Herr 
Hitler asked M. Beck for an explanation of 
his attitude towards the U.S.S.R. States 
that Germans are considering question of 
allowing Jews expelled to Poland to take 
25 per cent. of their property with them, 
remainder to be deposited in blocked 
account. 


Asks for some idea of attitude of French 
Government regarding guarantee to 
Czecho-Slovakia before conversations in 
Rome begin. 
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of France should Germany attack Poland, 
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siders would be probable action of France if 
Great Britain were attacked by Germany. 
Reports somewhat pessimistic observa- 
tions of French Ambassador regarding 
European future. 
Reports that High Commissioner will not 
reach Geneva until morning of January 14. 
M. Burckhardt professes to feel that recent 
tension over Danzig has relaxed so that 
calm period may be anticipated. 
Refers to No. 521 and reports that as 
French Government have not yet received 
reply from Czecho-Slovak Government to 
their inquiry they have not yet been able 
to decide their attitude. 
Reports information from journalistic 
source regarding agreement reached be- 
tween Herr Hitler and Polish M.F.A. con- 
cerning Danzig: question of Ukraine also 
discussed. 
Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding holding of a meeting of 
Committee of Three and action to be taken 
at Geneva regarding question of Danzig. 
Reports that French Government would 
prefer a joint guarantee of Czecho-Slovakia 
by four Munich Powers. 


Discusses Ukrainian question and attitude 
of Soviet Government. 


Transmits minute by Military Attaché of 
January g respecting the Maginot Line as 
compared with the Siegfried Line. 
Reports interview with M.F.A. regarding 
latter’s conversations with Herr Hitler and 
Herr von Ribbentrop: considers that if any 
important decisions reached both sides 
have agreed to keep them secret. 


Reports that High Commissioner left by 
car for Berlin on afternoon of January 11 
where he expects to have interviews with 
Herr Forster, perhaps Herr von Ribben- 
trop, and possibly Herr Hitler and expects 
to reach Geneva on morning of January 14. 
Message for Mr. Strang stating that ac- 
cording to journalistic source M. Beck 
agreed at Berchtesgaden to a corridor 
across the Corridor and that area in 
question would include a railway and 
motor road: same source states that Herr 
von Ribbentrop will proceed to Warsaw 
at end of month to sign Corridor agree- 
ment. 
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Reports information from Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding subjects discussed at 
meeting of M. Beck and Herr Hitler. 


Reports observations of Chief of Belgian 
General Staff to French Military Attaché 
regarding possibility that Germany might 
invade Holland in order to seize ports and 
coastline. — 


Transmits memorandum by Air Attaché 
on German aims in Europe—discussions 
with Head of 2¢ Bureau of Armée de 1’Air. 


Reports that German M.F.A. is to visit 
Warsaw on January 25 and stay for 
January 26 which is anniversary of signa- 
ture of Polish-German Pact of 1934: no 
question of any new Agreement being con- 
cluded at present. 


Reports information from M. Burckhardt 
regarding German attitude to Danzig 
problem as revealed in conversations 
between Herr Hitler and M. Beck: in 
general_M. Burckhardt considers situation 
as regards Danzig and Corridor not so 
serious as it was in December and that 
danger of immediate German action has 
been averted. 


States that French Delegation have had 
report from Warsaw that Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s visit is fixed for January 26: French 
Delegate apprehensive that definite 
German-Polish deal is imminent, and that 
signature of agreement embodying it is 
reason for Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit. 


Transmits note of preliminary conversa- 
tions relating to Danzig. 


Minute regarding matters discussed at 
Berchtesgaden on January 8 between Herr 
Hitler and M. Beck: comments on possible 
aims of Herr Hitler. 


Reports decision not to place Danzig on 
agenda at present session of Council and 
records procedure contemplated: Swedish 
representative threatens to withdraw from 
Committee of Three if High Commissioner 
does not resign. | 


Refers to No. 535 and reports observations 
of M.F.A., Secretary of Polish Legation 
and Roumanian Minister regarding Ger- 
many’s next move: according to people 
returning from Germany war with Nether- 
lands would be very unpopular. 


Transmits minute by Mr. Butler of con- 
versation with M. Komarnicki regarding 
Danzig. 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence with regard to Polish and 
Hungarian claims to Czechoslovak territory. 
(September 14-30, 1938) 


No. 1 
Note by Mr. Ingram' 
[C 9781 [2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 14, 1938 

The Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires came to see me this afternoon, on the 
instructions of his Government, to draw my earnest attention to the following. 

According to M. Marosy, Sir R. Vansittart had told the Hungarian 
Minister that it was the view of His Majesty’s Government that any conces- 
sions which the Czech Government might offer to the Sudetendeutsch should 
also automatically be accorded to the other minorities within Czechoslovakia. 
M. Marosy had subsequently raised the point with Sir Orme Sargent who, 
without either confirming or denying the above attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government, had hinted that the subject was one which His Majesty’s 
Government felt should be negotiated direct between the Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak Governments. 

M. Marosy said that his Government attached the utmost importance to 
the statement made by Sir R. Vansittart and it was essential to them to 
know, as the crisis developed, whether this was still the view of His Majesty’s 
Government, particularly as he had reason to believe that it was through the 
intervention of His Majesty’s Government that the Czech Government had 
given the Polish Government an assurance that the Polish minority would 
receive the same concessions as the Sudetendeutsch. 

I told M. Marosy that I was not conversant with this aspect of the matter 
but I would draw the immediate attention of those responsible to the views 
of his Government as stated above. E. M. B. IncraM 


1 Head of the Southern Department. 


No. 2 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 16, 9.30 a.m.) 


No, 111 Telegraphic [C 10073/5302 [18] 


BUDAPEST, September 15, 1938, 9.35 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs expressed to me appreciation of Prime 
Minister’s unprecedented gesture which had greatly relieved the situation 


I I B 


and expressed the hope that His Majesty’s Government would not think 
a solution of Sudeten question was all that was needed in Czechoslovakia. 

He then referred to “The Times’ article of September 7! adding that the 
suggestion of plebiscite seemed to be welcomed by a large part of British and 
French public opinion. If solution were to be sought by means of plebiscite 
in the Sudeten areas Hungary would demand the same treatment for her 
minority which would be in accord with M. Benes’ promise of equality. 

To reference to ‘The Times’ article I replied in the sense of your telegram 
No. 65? and, speaking personally, enquired whether his department had 
examined the many difficulties inherent in the plebiscite. Would Hungary 
for instance ask for a plebiscite for the whole of Slovakia? He replied, .. . ly, 
‘only for the regions where there is a Hungarian majority’. I touched on 
some of the major technical difficulties and the political one of guarantees 
which, if a plebiscite were held under international auspices, would nave to 
be forthcoming for any new minorities it might create. 

These M. de Kanya brushed aside as details and left me with the impression 
that neither he nor his services [sic] have any clear idea of what their proposal 
means, 

Repeated to Prague. 


1 See Vol. II of this Series, No. 808, note 1. 

2 This telegram informed Sir G. Knox of the official statement to the Press that the 
article in “The Times’ did not represent the views of His Majesty’s Government. - 

3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 3 
Note by Mr. Ingram 
[C 978r /2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 16, 1938 


The Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires spoke to me again most earnestly last 
night at the theatre about the démarche he made the day before yesterday! 
on the subject of future Czech treatment of Hungarian minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia. He said that it was a matter of the utmost importance to his 
Government to be assured without delay of His Majesty’s Government’s 
views on this subject and begged that he might be informed of them without 
further delay. Our reply might make, he said, the whole difference to 
Hungary’s attitude in the development of the present crisis. 

I told M. Marosy in reply to his direct question that I could not tell him 
what the attitude of His Majesty’s Government would be in the circum- 
stances which he had put to me but that I had passed a record of his démarche 
on to the proper Department and would urge them to expedite an official 
reply to him. 

E. M. B. INcRAM 
t See No. 1. 


No. 4 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 16, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [C 10033/2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 16, 1938, 7.27 p.m. 
My French colleague has learnt from a good source that Polish Govern- 
ment is considering addressing a note to British and French and Czechoslovak 
Governments demanding self-determination for Polish minority in Czecho- 
slovakia. 
Repeated to Prague. 


No. § 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [C 9930/1941 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 16, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 


Polish Ambassador today reminded me, on instructions, that his Govern- 
ment had always made it plain that they would demand that any concessions 
extended to German minority in Czechoslovakia should also be extended to 
the Poles. In view of possibility of a solution by way of plebiscite Polish 
Government wished to make it plain that they would expect similar action 
to be taken in favour of predominantly Polish area at Teschen. If this were 
not done Polish relations with Czechoslovakia would inevitably become 
very strained. 

I told His Excellency that I knew insistence his Government had always 
placed on receiving similarity of treatment for their minority and said that 
fact that Sudetens were not the only minority concerned constituted one of 
the great difficulties of the problem. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Berlin and Rome. 


No. 6 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 17, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 112 Telegraphic (C 9957/2319/12] 
BUDAPEST, September 16, 1938, 11.55 p.m, 

My immediately preceding telegram." 

Prime Minister sent for me this evening and in presence of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs told me Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires had been informed 
yesterday by Mr. Ingram that if a plebiscite were to be held in Sudeten 
area the same treatment could not be extended to other minorities in 
Czechoslovakia and that press comments on Berchtesgaden meeting indicate 
that some such solution was now under consideration. 

1 No. 2. 


3 


He asked me with all earnestness to inform you that if a simple cession of 
the Sudeten area to Germany or a plebiscite in 1t were proposed without 
granting the same treatment to Hungarian minority, Hungary would never 
accept such a solution and would struggle against it by every possible means 
in her power. 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 


No. 7 
Note by Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 10453/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 17, 1938 


The Hungarian Minister called on me today and told me that he had 
been sent back from his leave in order to convey to H.M.G. a most important 
message. The purport of this message is given in the annexed paper, which 
he left with me. 

The Minister told me that his Government were confident that H.M.G. 
would acknowledge the principle that all minorities should be entitled to 
equal rights, and he hopes for an early reply to this effect. He said that it 
would be most unfortunate if the impression were confirmed in Hungary 
that we were concerned for the German minority in Czechoslovakia simply 
because they ‘had more bayonets behind them’ than the other minorities 
in that country. He would like, if possible, some public declaration, in the 
course of a speech perhaps, showing that H.M.G. acknowledged this principle 
of equality of rights as between various minorities. He added that, if the 
conviction gained ground that the Hungarian minority were to be neglected 
and denied the same consideration as the German minority, the Hungarian 
Government might find themselves in a difficult position and be forced to 
change their policy and fall more into the arms of Germany. That they did 
not want: all they wanted was peace—and justice. He was very insistent to 
see the Secretary of State, but I headed him off that. But I had to promise 
him that his representation would receive immediate consideration. and that 
we would send him an answer as soon as possible. 

On the particular points that he had raised, I said that Lord Runciman’s 
mission had gone with the utmost care into the case of all minorities. As 
regards any public declaration at this moment, I pointed out that if it were 
made in regard to minorities in Czechoslovakia, we might be urged, in the 
name of justice to which he appealed, to make it in regard to minorities 
everywhere. That might raise a number of embarrassing questions. 

I understand our position would have to be that we could not in principle 
deny to the Hungarians what we grant to the Sudetendeutsch. If that is so, 
I suppose we should have to tell the Hungarian Government that that is the 
case. I do not know whether we should qualify that statement by the com- 
ment that the question of opportunity and ways and means is of course 
another question. A.C 


ANNEX TO No. 7 


LONDON, September 17, 1938 


The Hungarian Government wishes to draw the attention of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to the importance, which from the point of view of 
a more peaceful atmosphere in Central Europe attaches itself to the principle 
that, whatever the outcome of the present negotiations may be, no discrimina- 
tion should be made in the treatment and ultimate rights between the various 
minorities in Czechoslovakia. The Hungarian Government, always deeply 
and firmly addicted to peaceful means, could not envisage without the 
gravest apprehension a development, which would deny to the Hungarians 
in Czechoslovakia, numbering not far short of a million, the same treatment 
as may be granted to the Sudeten Germans. The Hungarian Government 
would have to draw the most far reaching consequences from such a situation, 
which no Hungarian Government could ever recognize, and would decline 
all responsibility for the outcome thereof. 


No. 8 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 17, 8.58 p.m.) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [C 10032/2319/12] 


GENEVA, September 17, 1938, 5.45 p.m. 


Following from Mr. Butler.! 

Hungarian permanent delegate here saw me today at his urgent wish. 
He gave me a message from his Government to be transmitted as soon as 
possible to recall that Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia would accept 
no less favourable treatment than might be finally accorded to Sudeten 
Germans at a later date. 

He handed me copy of a telegram? which follows by bag. 

I promised to pass on his request with which I said you would be familiar. 

t Mr. R. A, Butler, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2 Not printed. This telegram summarized an article in the ‘Pester Lloyd’ in the sense of 
the message reported above. 


No. 9 


Mr. Gascoigne (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 19, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 113 Telegraphic [R 7689 [933/21] 


BUDAPEST, September 18, 1938, 1.45 p.m. 
My telegram No. 112.! 
Hungarian press which had previously contented itself with reproducing 
more fantastic accounts of German press of events in Czechoslovakia is now 
t No. 6. 


3 


launching on its own account stories of Czech excesses against Hungarian 
minority, the arrival of Russian reinforcements in Czechoslovakia etc. 

Hungarian Government has protested against military measures of Czecho- 
slovak Government near their frontier similar to those of last May. 

As to Hungarian military measures I asked the Prime Minister after his 
somewhat threatening utterance reported in my telegram No. 112 whether 
there was any truth in reports that Hungarian reservists were being called 
up. He assured me that nothing had been done beyond the regular practice 
of calling up a few in June and July for manceuvres. I am however reliably 
informed that on the night of September 16 some 50,000 men of 1912 class 
were called up: it is also believed that technicians of 1914 class had been 
called up and 1913 class warned to stand by. These are strong classes formed 
on war birth? which received military training under General G6mbés’ régime. 
In addition it appears that some 20,000 reservists called up for manceuvres 
will be kept with the colours as also the annual class which should be released 
on October 1 but it is unlikely that recruits of next class will be called up at 
present. 

In the absence of the Military Attaché I give this information under reserve 
but it appears intrinsically probable and is believed to be exact by French 
and Yugoslav Military Attachés. 

Repeated to Prague. 

2 The text should probably read ‘classes of pre-war birth’. 

3 General Gémbés became Minister of Defence in 1929, and was Prime Minister from 
September 1932 to October 1936. 


No. 10 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 21 (sic) 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 114 Telegraphic [C 10273/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, September 19, 1938, 10.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 112.! | 

‘Times’ correspondent was sent for last night by Private Secretary of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and given the same warning as Prime Minister 
gave to me. 

Count Csaky further stated that Hungarian Government were working 
hand in hand with Polish Government on this question of non-discrimination, 
and Poland would seize Teschen by force should any Sudeten territory be 
incorporated into the Reich. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague and Warsaw. 


1 No. 6. 


No. 11 
Minute by Str O. Sargent 
[C 10781/2319/12] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, September 19, 1938 
The Polish Ambassador called this afternoon in order to deliver the en- 
closed message from his Government. He explained that although it was in 
the form of a verbal communication, his Government had made it clear to 
him that it was to be considered as a very formal and serious démarche. I asked 
Count Raczynski whether a similar communication had been made in other 
capitals, to which he replied that he understood that this had been done in 
Paris and Rome and that probably the German Government had been 

informed of this action; but no communication had been made to Prague. 
Count Raczynski explained that his Government had proceeded on the 
assumption that the reports in the press regarding the decision reached 
between the French and British Governments were more or less correct, and 
he gave me an account of what his Government supposed had taken place. 
I naturally told him that I could not give him any information on the subject. 
The burden of his argument was of course that whatever was agreed as 
regards the Sudetens the Polish Government would claim similar treatment. 
Thus last week when they had supposed that the Sudetens were to be given 
a plebiscite he had been instructed to claim a plebiscite for the Polish 
minority: now that the Polish Government understood that a direct cession 
was contemplated, they made a similar claim for a direct cession of the 
territory occupied by the Polish minority. OG Sancene 

ENcLosurE IN No. 11 
POLISH EMBASSY, LONDON 
Les informations que le Gouvernement polonais regoit sur le réglement 
projeté du probléme des Sudétes par voie d’une nouvelle délimitation des 
frontiéres au lieu d’un plébiscite peut-étre inopportun en l’instance place [stc] 
ce Gouvernement devant la nécessité de soulever une demande analogue par 
rapport aux territoires polonais en Silésie de Cieszyn. Le Gouvernement 
polonais est d’avis que la crise actuelle en Tchécoslovaquie ne pourrait étre 
résolue par un traitement trop restreint. L’exclusion des demandes de la 
Pologne aurait comme suite une tension entre la Pologne et la Tchéco- 
slovaqule. 


No. 12 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recerved September 20, 4.35 p.m.) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [C 10337/2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 20, 1938, 2.5 p.m. 


Inspired anti-Czech press campaign has revived in the last few days and 
is of course encouraged by prospective cession of Sudeten districts. Semi- 
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official ‘Gazeta Polska’ of September 18 published a virulent leading article 
recalling Czech seizure of Teschen area in 1919 and subsequent misgovern- 
ment and demanding similar treatment for Polish as for German and other 
minorities. Alleged support of French press for Polish desiderata is reported 
under violent anti-Czech headlines. 

2. Mass election meetings organized at Warsaw on September 18 by 
Camp of National Unity passed resolutions expressing solidarity with the 
demand of co-ordinating committee of Polish parties in Czechoslovakia for 
equality of treatment as did large rally organized at Katowice yesterday by 
the committee for defending rights of Poles in Czechoslovakia. Resolutions in 
the same sense have been passed by the Supreme Council of Camp of National 
Unity, League of War Veterans and assemblies of pro-Government trade 
union. 

g. It is announced in this morning’s press that Polish representatives 
in London, Paris, Rome and Berlin have been instructed to make clear 
Poland’s demand for equality of treatment. 

4. Communiqué issued last night reported strengthening of Polish guard 
on Czechoslovak frontier ostensibly to prevent deserters and stragglers 
crossing the frontier. 

Military Attaché is informed by Polish General Staff that increase of 
frontier guards is limited to Silesian portion of frontier and consists only 
of reinforcements by a certain number of sub-units of . . .' military frontier 
defence corps. 

Repeated to Prague. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 13 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 20, 8.0 p.m.) 


No. 74 Telegraphic [C 10253 [5302/18] 
WARSAW, September 20, 1938, 5.30 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I would venture to draw your attention to three considerations affecting 
Poland’s attitude, one of immediate and the others of future concern. 

1. I had hitherto thought that Poland would not, in the event of war 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia, immediately attempt to seize Teschen 
area. But if it appears that whereas Germany is to acquire Sudeten area, 
Polish claims to equal treatment for her minority are to be ignored, I cannot 
rule out possibility that Polish Government might wish to face us with 
a fait accompli. I have no concrete evidence of such an intention but feel it 
my duty to mention this possibility. 

2. If the impression prevails that Czechoslovaks are to be sacrificed by 
France and Great Britain, it is possible that M. Beck may press this argument 


1 No. 12. 
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as a justification of his general policy of conciliating Germany since France 
and Great Britain cannot be relied upon. I realize disingenuousness of this 
argument in view of Colonel Beck’s own attitude to Czechoslovakia but feel 
bound to mention it. 

3. If Poland obtains no territorial advantage and Great Powers guarantee 
new Czechoslovak frontiers against future revision, will not Poland feel, far 
from gaining, she has actually been the loser by such a settlement? This 
might involve serious deterioration of Anglo-Polish relations. 

As I have no knowledge of what is actually proposed I may be expressing 
unnecessary fears. But I should be glad of early guidance, especially if you 
should wish me to urge Polish Government to take no action which might 
complicate the matter and to restrain the press which is now in full cry. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague and Budapest. 


No. 14 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 21, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 116 Telegraphic [C 10368/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, September 20, 1938, 9.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 112.! 

Hungarian Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs returned this 
evening by air from Berchtesgaden where they had been to plead their case 
with Herr Hitler. Prime Minister made a colourless statement to the effect 
that friendly conversations had been held with Herr Hitler concerning the 
fate of Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia.” 

Repeated to Berlin. 

t No. 6. 

2 Sir G. Knox also reported (telegram No. 115) a ‘strong report which is generally 
believed’ that the Regent had been to Rominten to plead with Field-Marshal Goring, but 
that inquiries at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had elicited neither a confirmation nor a 
denial. See also Vol. II of this Series, No. 976, note 1. Sir N. Henderson also telegraphed 
(telegram No. 495) in the afternoon of September 20 that Herr Hitler had received the 
Hungarian Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs at Berchtesgaden. 


No. 15 
Viscount Haltfax to Sir G. Knox (Budapest) 
No. 359 [C 10254/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 20, 1938 
Sir, 
The Hungarian Minister called at his request to see me this afternoon, 
when he left with me the attached Note.! 


2. Speaking in support of the Note, he said that his Government of course 
recognized our preoccupations in connexion with the dominant issue of 


1 The substance of this conversation was telegraphed to Mr. Gascoigne (telegram No. 67) 
on September 21, and repeated to Berlin, Prague, Warsaw, and Bucharest. . 
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European peace or war, and he had used all his influence with the Hungarian 
Government that they should do everything in their power to keep people 
and press in Hungary quiet. This they had done, but they earnestly hoped 
they would not be penalised because of their virtuous attitude, and he could 
not over-emphasize the importance that the Hungarian Government 
attached to the representation that they were making. There was a real 
danger of formidable opposition being aroused in Hungary if it were felt 
that the Hungarian Government were indifferent to the claims of their 
Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia. 

3. In reply, I read to the Minister the attached Note, of which I gave him 
a copy. I added that I hoped the Prime Minister and the Government of 
Hungary would be satisfied with the assurances that I had given to him. 
The matter was very much in our mind. It was, however, one in which 
many others were concerned besides His Majesty’s Government, and no 
doubt the Hungarian Government would consider in due course the most 
appropriate method of raising it should they desire to do so. The issue 
involved was the question of peaceful revision of treaties for which provision, 
as he knew, existed. To this the Minister said that the Geneva procedure was 
slow. He emphasized once again the desire of his Government to see the 
matter peacefully adjusted, and concluded by expressing the hope that if we 
‘got through the present crisis we should not forget the real strength and 
urgency of the Hungarian claim, only because that claim was advanced in 
peaceful fashion and not backed by bayonets. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 


ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 15 
Note handed to the Secretary of State by the Hungarian Minister 


LONDON, September 20, 1938 


The Hungarian Government wish to draw the attention of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to the position of the Hungarian minority in Czecho- 
slovakia, in connexion with the proposed settlement of the Czechoslovak 
problem. 

Nearly one million Hungarians have been transferred to Czechoslovakia 
by the Peace Treaty, the greater part of which are living in overwhelmingly 
Hungarian districts along the southern frontier of this republic. Besides, 
their racial community, historical and geographical considerations as well, 
point towards their union with the mother country. Since, according to 
unofficial information, the question of secession is to be raised with regard 
to the Sudeten areas, the Hungarian Government feel that, on grounds of 
international morals and justice, the same treatment could not be refused 
to the Hungarian minority. The Hungarian Government would feel ex- 
tremely thankful to be reassured of His Majesty’s Government’s point of 
view on this question, trusting that the British Government will fully realize 
the fairness of the above principle. 


Io 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 15 
Note verbale handed to the Hungarian Minister by the Secretary of State 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 20, 1938 


His Majesty’s Government take note of the views expressed by the 
Hungarian Minister on the 17th September, regarding Hungarian minorities 
in Czechoslovakia. 

At the present moment, His Majesty’s Government are concentrating all 
their efforts on the problem of the Sudeten minority in Czechoslovakia, on 
the solution of which depends the issue of peace or war in Europe, an issue 
which must be of primary concern to all European States, and particularly 
to those contiguous to Czechoslovakia. 

His Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the interest felt by the 
Hungarian Government in the future of the Hungarian minority in Czecho- 
slovakia, but trust that they will be careful in the present delicate situation 
to do nothing to extend the scope of the present crisis, and will be content that 
their point of view has been placed on record and will receive consideration 
at the appropriate moment. 


No. 16 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 21, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [R 7727 /933/21] 
BUDAPEST, September 21, 1938, 2.28 p.m. 

My telegram No. 113' penultimate paragraph. 

Head of Military Intelligence, General Staff informed First Secretary this 
morning that Hungary’s military preparations were as follows: 

(a) 1912 and 1913 classes had been called up. 

(6) Two classes ordinarily serving with the colours would be retained (one 
of these would normally be due for release on October 1). 

(c) Reservists called up to take part in manceuvres held recently in 
Northern Hungary were being in any case retained. 

(dq) Measures were being taken to perfect anti-aircraft defences of the 
capital. 

No other classes were being called up at present. In view of the completion 
of mobilization of the Czech reserves and manning of fortifications on Czech 
side of Hungarian-Czech frontier with supporting reserves, Hungarian army 
had been forced to make defensive preparations along their side of this 
frontier. French (? Military Attaché)? agreed with the above but thought 
that certain specialists from 1914 class had probably also been called up. 

He assessed number of men at present with the colours at 160,000. Please 
inform War Office. 

Repeated to Prague. 

1 No. g. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


Il 


No. 17 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 21, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 77 Telegraphic [C 10372/2319/12] 

WARSAW, Sepiember 21, 1938, 6.21 p.m. 

I hear unconfirmed rumours that Polish Government contemplate sending 

a Note to Czechoslovak Government demanding revision of frontier on basis 

of Agreement reached by Polish and Czech National Councils on November 
5 1918.! 

t The reference is to an agreement, establishing a provisional frontier on a roughly 

ethnographic basis, between the Polish National Council and the Czech National Local 


Committee in Silesia, local bodies which had assumed authority in the name of their re- 
spective States following the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 


No. 18 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 119 Telegraphic [R 7728/933/21] 


BUDAPEST, September 21, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 117.! 

Yugoslav Military Attaché, who is specially well informed, agrees with the 
information furnished by the head of the Military Intelligence but considers 
that 1914 and 1915 classes have also been called up. He estimates that total 
number of men at present with the colours amounts to more than 230,000. 

Yugoslav Military Attaché who has been reconnoitring Hungarian-Czech 
frontiers and touring the country generally states that Hungarian troops are 
now concentrated in Miskolc and Gydngyés (Northern Hungary) and also 
Gyor (Western Hungary). 

There are no concentrations on Hungarian-Roumanian or Hungarian- 
Yugoslav frontiers but normal frontier guards have been strengthened. 

Please inform War Office. 

Repeated to Prague. 

t No. 16. 


No. 19 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) and Mr. Gascoigne (Budapest) 
No. 61" Telegraphic [C 10253/5302/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 21, 1938, 11.45 p.m. 


(To Warsaw only) Your telegram No. 74,? paragraph 3. 
For your own information and for use with Polish (Hungarian) Govern- 
ment if necessary, it is to be understood that the guarantee offered by H.M. 


t No. 61 to Warsaw; No. 68 to Budapest. 2 No. 13. 


I2 


Government to Czechoslovakia as part of the scheme put to the Czech 
Government by the British and French on the Ioth instant, is a guarantee 
against unprovoked aggression, but does not prejudice the treatment of the 
other minorities problems, except that that treatment must not be by way of 
unprovoked aggression. 

Similar telegram has been sent to Budapest (Warsaw). 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 


No. 20 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 443 [C 10377 /2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 21, 1938 
Sir, | 
The Polish Ambassador called to see me this evening and left with me the 
attached Note.' He supported this Note by saying that his Government felt 
very strongly upon the necessity of equality of treatment being accorded to 
the Polish minority to that which was likely to be extended to the Sudeten 
German minority in Czechoslovakia. 
2. In reply, I read to the Ambassador the Note, of which I also attach 
a copy. I added that I hoped very much that Colonel Beck and the Polish 
Government would be content with the assurance there given and would 
not further aggravate the dangerous situation in Europe at the present time. 
I said that it was quite possible for them to raise the case at the appropriate 
moment, when it would no doubt receive proper consideration. It was a 
question of revision of treaties, and for this, as his Excellency knew, provision 
existed under Article 19. To this the Ambassador replied that his Government 
would certainly feel this was equivalent to shelving it. Nothing had ever 
happened under Article 19, and there was no reason to suppose that it would 
be likely to be different in future. I told the Ambassador that there seemed 
to be two methods by which such matters as these might be dealt with, one 
was by force and the other was by way of negotiation. It could not possibly 
be to the interest of Poland to encourage the solution of these difficulties by 
force, for that was a very double-edged weapon. Moreover, in the long run, 
public opinion was powerful in these affairs, and nothing would more 
certainly predispose public opinion to feel that the Polish Government had 
acted wrongly than if they were to turn their back upon the method of 
negotiation, in whatever way it might be applied in future. I accordingly 
urged the Ambassador most strongly to impress this point of view upon his 
Government. 
Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 


1 The substance of this conversation was telegraphed to Sir H. Kennard (telegram No. 
66) on September 22, at 11 p.m., and repeated to Berlin, Prague, and Budapest. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 20 


Note handed by the Polish Ambassador to the Secretary of State 
( Translation.) 
LONDON, September 21, 1938 
M. le Ministre, | 

In my démarche of the 19th September’ I had the honour to inform His 
Majesty’s Government of the attitude of my Government towards the 
problem of the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia. In particular I emphasised 
the fact that the Polish Government, basing themselves on the principle of 
equality of treatment for all the minorities in question, would be obliged to 
demand for the territory inhabited by a Polish-speaking population the 
application of the same measures as were accepted for the Sudeten territory. 

In confirming this attitude the Polish Government are not only inspired 
by the principle of equality, but are also convinced that the crisis in Central 
Europe cannot be finally settled without the solution of all the minority 
problems in Czechoslovakia. 

The Polish Government are firmly persuaded that this solution cannot be 
achieved unless account is taken of the just claims of al] national groups, 
including the Polish and Hungarian groups. 

I have to inform Your Excellency that, in the event of this point of view not 
being accepted, the Polish Government would, to their great regret, be 
obliged to reserve their attitude with regard to their eventual collaboration 
in the proposed settlement of the problems in question. 

I avail, &c. 
E. RaczynskI 
t See No. 11. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 20 
Note verbale handed by the Secretary of State to the Polish Ambassador 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 20, 1938 


His Majesty’s Government take note of the views expressed by the Polish 
Ambassador on the, 19th September, regarding the Polish minorities in 
Czechoslovakia. 

At the present moment, His Majesty’s Government are concentrating all 
their efforts on the problem of the Sudeten minority in Czechoslovakia, on 
the solution of which depends the issue of peace or war in Europe, an issue 
which must be of primary concern to all European States, and particularly 
to those contiguous to Czechoslovakia. . 

His Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the interest felt by the Polish 
Government in the future of the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia, but 
trust that they will be careful in the present delicate situation to do nothing 
to extend the scope of the present crisis and will be content that their point 
of view has been placed on record and will receive consideration at the 
appropriate moment. 
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No. 21 
Note by Mr. Strang 
[G 10369 /2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 21, 1938 


Count Michalowski, First Secretary of the Polish Embassy, called this 
afternoon to speak about the question of Teschen. He said that the Polish 
Ambassador was seeing the Secretary of State this afternoon about this same 
question, but Count Raczynski had thought it might be useful if Count 
Michalowski were to explain the Polish point of view to me at the same time. 

Count Michalowski said that the question of the Polish minority in 
Czechoslovakia was a very serious one, to which the Polish Government 
attached very great importance. 

Their attitude in present circumstances was dictated by two considera- 
tions,—first, their duty to the Polish minority, and secondly, the question 
of principle. 

He developed the second of these considerations as follows: It was under- 
stood that decisions had been taken as to the future of the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia by which the problem of that minority was to be treated in 
a special way. This created a new situation so far as the Polish Government 
were concerned, and they did not see any reason why they should not now 
raise the question of the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia; nor could they 
refrain from pressing a claim to what they considered to be their rights. 
Germany had obtained what she demanded on a number of occasions by 
adopting certain methods. Poland wished the question of the Polish minority 
in Czechoslovakia to be settled parallel with the problem of the German 
minority; she could not allow that Poland should fail to realize her desires 
through failure to press her claims, while Germany, by the adoption of her 
own characteristic methods, had got what she wanted. 

Poland could therefore not go one step back in this matter, and intended 
to take it up very seriously. 

In answer to a question, he said that the Polish Ambassador would be 
speaking in this sense to Lord Halifax. I said that the Secretary of State 
would be giving the Polish Ambassador an answer to a communication 
which we had received a short time ago, and I would not anticipate the 
statement of our point of view which the Polish Ambassador would receive 
from Lord Halifax. 

Count Michalowski then went on to speak personally and confidentially. 
He said that in his own view, and he thought it was that of the Ambassador 
also and of the Ministry at Warsaw, that from Poland’s point of view it 
would be better if the problem of the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia 
could be settled parallel with that of the Sudeten Germans, but indepen- 
dently of Herr Hitler. Herr Hitler was quite likely to want to lay Poland 
under an obligation by espousing the cause of the Polish minority. This he 
thought would be distasteful to the Polish Government, and it seemed to him 
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quite unnecessary that Herr Hitler should be allowed to have another 
victory. This was a matter which Poland could very well settle for herself. 
She was determined to obtain a favourable solution, though of course there 
were various ways in which this might be done. Poland could not let escape 
this opportunity of strengthening herself. Ifshe failed to press her claim now, 
she might in the future find Germany standing in her way. 

W. STRANG 


No. 22 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 78 Telegraphic [C 10352 /5302/18] 


Warsaw, September 22, 1938, 12.46 a.m. - 

My telegram No. 74.! 

Attitude of Polish Government appears to be rapidly . . . ing.? Special 
editions of the press announce to-night that Polish Government denounce 
Polish-Czech Agreement of 19253 regarding minorities and are retaining 
reservists and time-expired men with the colours in certain units. Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in conversation do not attempt todeny movements 
of troops and restriction of civilian railway unreservedly south of Cracow. 

I understand that Notes have been sent to-day to Britain, France and 
Czechoslovakia, of which that to Britain is described as mildest. 

In view of the above I should be grateful for urgent instructions as to any 
representations I should make to Polish Government as requested in my 
telegram under reference.‘ 

' No. 13. 2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 For the text of this Treaty see ‘British and Foreign State Papers’, volume 122, p. 333. 

4 At 11.40 a.m. a telephone message was received from Sir H. Kennard that in view of 
the situation in Warsaw he felt he should see M. Beck that afternoon and that he required 
more information as to the attitude of H.M.G. than was conveyed in telegram to Warsaw 
No. 61 (No. 19). Failing further instructions he proposed to speak to M. Beck on the lines 
of telegram to Budapest No. 67 (see No. 15, note 1). Sir H. Kennard was instructed, if 
possible, to postpone this interview, and then to speak on the same lines as the Secretary of 
State had spoken to the Polish Ambassador on Sept. 21 (see No. 20). If postponement was 
impossible, the course proposed by Sir H. Kennard was approved. 


No. 23 


Sir H, Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 22, 9.10 p.m.) 


No. 79 Telegraphic [C 10470/2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 22, 1938, 6.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 74.' 
It seems clear that Poland and Hungary with the connivance of Germany 
are feverishly working hand in glove for cession of their respective minorities 


1 No. 13. 
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in Czechoslovakia. I venture to submit that we should consider carefully 
possible effect on our future relations with Poland if we appear as obstacle to 
realization of: her demands since all parties here including those that have 
hitherto been strongly pro-French and pro-British are united in pressing 
Polish claims to similar treatment as that accorded to Sudetens. In Poland’s 
case area in question is small though valuable economically and strategically. 
The Czechs who seized it in time of Poland’s necessity have given definite 
pledges to Poland of similar treatment (see my telegram No. 62).2, My 
French colleague this morning suggested to me that these factors differen- 
tiated Polish problem from that of Hungarian, which is further complicated 
by Roumania and Yugoslavia. There are indications of a revival of hopes 
of common Polish-Hungarian frontier but these are confined to small 
sections of opinion. 
Repeated to Budapest and Prague. 


2 See Vol. II of this Series, No. 720. 


No. 24 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 22, 9.40 p.m.) 


No. 80 Telegraphic [C 10451 /2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 22, 1938, 6.30 p.m. 

Following for War Office from Military Attaché: 

Interviewed Colonel Pelevaynski, Chief of Second Bureau this morning. 
He confirmed that troop movements have taken . . .! civil rail traffic in 
Cracow area. He said that number of units in this area has been augmented 
by an unspecified number in excess of formations and attributed this increase 
to Poland’s determination to support her Teschen demands. In his view 
late experience had shown that best argument to obtain recognition of these 
demands was a show of force. He assured me, however, that military force 
would only be employed as a last resort. 

Units which have been taking part in manceuvres have now returned to 
Cracow area and are being maintained at a high establishment through 
retention of reservists and time-expired men. No reservists have however 
been called up in connexion with present situation. 

No definite identifications are yet available but apart from other considera- 
tions, publicity given to the whole question indicates that such concentration 
(? of force)! as has taken place on Czecho[slovak]-Silesian frontier is in nature 
of reinforced propaganda rather than a definite intention to undertake 
military operations in near future. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 25 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 329 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 7728/933/21] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 22, 1938, 7.20 p.m. 

My telegram to Warsaw No. 64.! Budapest, No. 71. 

You may inform Czechoslovak Government of this communication. 

If either Hungarian or Polish Government should decide notwithstanding 
the representations of His Majesty’s Government to proceed to the occupation 
of Czech territory in pursuance of their claims it is clear that an entirely new 
situation would arise which His Majesty’s Government must hold themselves 
free to deal with having regard to all the circumstances. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Budapest. 

1 See Vol II of this Series, No. 1024. 


No. 26 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 22, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. r2t Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10452 /2319/r12] 
BUDAPEST, September 22, 1938 

Your telegram No. 71.! 

I have left copy of your telegram with Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

M. de Kanya informed me that Hungarian military measures were of 
purely defensive character and made in response to Czech concentration 
near the Hungarian frontier. He could not promise that further measures 
of the sort might not have to be taken but he could give me the fullest 
assurance that so far as he could see in the future there would be no aggression 
by Hungary and no military initiative. 

He rejected with indignation the charge that object of Hungarian military 
movements was intimidation. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me that what Hungarian staff fear is that 
when Czechs have made their peace with Germany they will turn on Hungary. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Prague. 

t See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1024. 


No. 27 
United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved September 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [C 10454/2319/12] 
GENEVA, September 22, 1938, 11.20 p.m. 


Following from Earl De La Warr. 

In an interview to-day? M. Comnéne expressed intense concern at the 

t Lord Privy Seal. 

2 For a previous interview with M. Comnéne, Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
on these topics see Vol. II of this Series, No. 898. 
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impression he had gained that something like a partition of the whole of 
Czechoslovakia seemed likely to take place between Germany, Poland and 
Hungary, with the acquiescence however unwilling of Great Britain and 
France. He had just heard from M. Stoyadinovitch3 who shared his feelings 
of depression. 

They were completely disheartened. He contemplated [that] as a last 
resort it might be indispensable to face present necessity for some revision of 
Czech frontier in favour of both Poland and Hungary since this would pro- 
bably be the only alternative to complete partition. I told him the attitude 
that we proposed to take on this point. 

I agreed as to the gravity of the situation but asked him to believe that all 
was not yet over. Terms to which Czechs and French had given their 
agreement did not represent a final proposal for the Prime Minister to take 
to Godesberg. Purpose of ‘plan’ was to give the Prime Minister freedom as 
complete as possible for negotiation. I assured M. Comneéne that the Prime 
Minister was not going to Godesberg in any mood to receive orders. On the 
contrary there were points beyond which Great Britain and France would 
certainly not give way. I further impressed upon him the value and impor- 
tance of fullest support from Roumania for the efforts of Western Powers.* 

3 Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

4 The first two paragraphs of this telegram were repeated by the Foreign Office to 
Bucharest (telegram No. 160) and Belgrade (telegram No. 97) on September 24. 


No. 28 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 334 Telegraphic (C 10660/2319/r12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Sepiember 22, 1938, 11.30 p.m. 

Czechoslovak Minister informs me that on September 21 the Polish and 
on September 22 the Hungarian Minister in Prague informed the Czecho- 
slovak Government, with reference to latter’s declaration concerning equality 
in dealing with various minorities in Czechoslovakia, that their respective 
Governments expected (Polish Government ‘insists on’) immediate decision 
analogous to that taken with regard to German minority. 

The Hungarian Minister in London has, on his Government’s instructions, 
informed me of the Hungarian démarche in Prague. 

Repeated to Godesberg, Warsaw, Budapest, Paris, Berlin and Rome. 


No. 29 = 
Note by Sir O. Sargent 
[C 10591 /2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 22, 1938 


The Hungarian Minister called this afternoon to hand me the attached 
letter which he had written this morning before he had been able to make an 
appointment with me. 
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I expressed surprise that the Hungarian Government should make a formal 
démarche to the Czechoslovak Government merely on the basis of press 
reports. Could he tell me what these reports amounted to so that we might 
judge whether the action of the Hungarian Government seemed to be 
justified? The Minister did not know but would try to find out. 

I then said that I could not disconnect this démarche with the exceptional 
military movements which the Hungarian Government were known to be 
taking. M. de Barcza assured me that these measures were not in the least 
exceptional but had merely been taken as a precaution in view of the Czech 
troop movements. I questioned the existence of such Czech movements, and 
in any case I did not understand why Hungarian precautionary measures 
were necessary unless, which was ridiculous, the Hungarian Government 
feared an invasion of Hungary by Czech troops. M. de Barcza protested that 
in any event the Hungarian Government’s action ought not to be considered 
as provocative. They were only taking precautionary measures such as 
everybody else was taking. These measures did not imply any intention on 
their part to resort to force but it was essential that they should state their 
case as urgently and strongly as possible at the present juncture. They had 
waited for twenty years for their claim to be considered and there was now a 
prospect that it would be considered if they made their voice heard. 

I told M. de Barcza that I would transmit his communication at once to 
Lord Halifax and tell him what he had said in explanation of it, but I could 
not disguise from him that Lord Halifax would, I felt sure, be painfully 
surprised to receive this communication only two days after he had made a 
personal appeal through M. de Barcza that the Hungarian Government 
should be careful in the present delicate situation to do nothing that would 
extend the scope of the present crisis and that they would in general show 
patience and moderation in pressing their claim. Their present action would 
certainly extend the scope of the crisis and, taken in conjunction with 
Hungarian military measures, would seem to indicate that the Hungarian 
Government were not showing moderation or patience in dealing with this 
difficult problem. 

O. G. SARGENT 


P.S. The Hungarian Minister has just telephoned to me to say that he has 
made enquiries by telephone at Budapest and that he is now in a position 
to tell me that the Hungarian démarche was not based upon press reports 
but on reliable information in the hands of the Hungarian Government to 
the effect that the Czech Government were determined not to give the 
Hungarian minority the same treatment as the German minority. As for the 
troop movements, all that the Hungarian Government had done was to 
increase their frontier guards so as to control the Hungarian refugees who 
were flying from Czechoslovakia to escape persecution. 
O. G. S. 
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ANNEX TO No. 29 


(4398) ROYAL HUNGARIAN LEGATION, LONDON, September 22, 1938 
Dear Lord Halifax, 

Having been unable to-day to get in personal touch with your Department, 
I have the honour, upon urgent instructions from Budapest to inform you, 
that the following note has been addressed by the Hungarian Government 
to the Government in Prague: 

“The recent declaration made by the President of the Republic admits no 
discrimination between the various nationalities living in Czechoslovakia. It 
is sufficiently well known that the Hungarian Government strongly holds the 
same view. The fact that the news appearing in to-day’s Press seem not to 
conform with the principle of equality between the nationalities living in 
Czechoslovakia, imposes on the Hungarian Government the duty to declare 
that they hope the Czechoslovak Government, loyal to the promises made by 
the head of the State, will draw all logical consequences from that promise. 
Consequently the Hungarian Government expect an urgent decision regard- 
ing the Hungarian nationalities, on analogous lines to that adopted by the 
Government of Czechoslovakia with regard to the German problem.’ 

I avail myself of this opportunity to draw your attention once more to the 
danger which a delay in this solution might involve. 

I have, &c. 
G. DE Barcza 
Hungarian Minister 


No. 30 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 23, 1.45 a.m.) 


No. 699 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 10449 /2475 /12] 


PRAGUE, September 23, 1938 


I have received the following message from the President which he 
telephoned to me in person at about 8.30 p.m. A Cabinet has been formed 
with General Syrovy as Prime Minister. The Chief of the Sokols' and Dr. 
Zenkl, Mayor of Prague, are also members. These three ensuring the © 
continuance of complete national unity, all other members will be specialists 
including one General besides General Syrovy. The new Government will 
of course expressly accept the policy of the preceding Cabinet. The political 
parties are not directly represented in this Government but in a separate 
committee which will co-operate with the Government and consist of former 
ministers who accepted the Anglo-French proposals. To-morrow the 
President will receive the Slovak People’s Party. The President considers that 
in Prague there has been practically no incident all day up to the moment 


1 Dr. Butovsky, appointed Minister without Portfolio. 
2! 


when he was speaking and there had been no difficulty in maintaining order 
despite the profound shock to which the people had been subjected as a 
result of important and difficult decision. The same applied throughout 
the country. 

Repeated to Godesberg, Paris and Berlin. 


No. 31 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halufax 
(Received September 23, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 700 Telegraphic [C 10450/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, September 23, 1938, 2.0 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

President of the Council informed me that there had been manifestations 
both in Budapest and in Hungarian press and that there was danger of 
incidents on the frontier in the assertion of Hungarian claims. He would’ 
be extremely grateful if His Majesty's Government would intervene in 
Budapest as otherwise situation might become very dangerous. 

In reply to enquiry from me he said that there was some agitation in 
Polish press but he had no information of any threats on that frontier. 

Repeated to Berlin, Budapest and Warsaw. 

t No. 3o. 


No. 32 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 23, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 81 Telegraphic [C 10582 /2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 23, 1938, 3.2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 79.! 

Demonstrations for recovery of Teschen Silesia culminated yesterday even- 
ing in mass meeting here of some 50,000 persons organized by Camp of 
National Unity and addressed by leaders of Camp and Marshal Smigly-Rydz. 
Similar demonstrations are reported from all parts of the country and stress is 
laid on friendship and parallel demands of Poland and Hungary. 

To-day press reports capture of police stations in Teschen Silesia by armed 
groups of Poles and organization by League of Silesian Insurgents (a body 
founded in 1921 to combat Germans in Upper Silesia) of a trans-Ocean [sic]? 
volunteers corps for liberation of Teschen area. 

Tone of part of Polish press is anti-French and my French colleague 
intends to protest today at statements that special police guard is necessary 
for French Embassy. 

Repeated to Prague and Budapest. 

' No. 23. 

2 This should presumably read “Transolzan’, i.e. from the Czechoslovak part of Teschen- 
Silesia. 
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No. 33 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 23, 6.15 p.m.) 


No. 82 Telegraphic [C 10583/2319/r12] 


WARSAW, September 23, 1938, 4.9 p.m. 
Following for War Office from Military Attaché: 
Reports indicate recent troop movements from Poznan, Deblin, Przemysl 
and Rzeszow towards Czech frontier. Concentrations including motorised 
units are said to be mainly in area Skoczow—Ustron-Cieszyn. 


No. 34 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved September 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [C 10575 /2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 23, 1938, 8.30 p.m. 

(Following is in accordance with your telegram No. 59.)! 

Your telegram No. 64.? 

Owing to the impossibility of seeing the Minister for Foreign Affairs last 
night I made communication in the form of a letter to him. I have to-day 
received a written reply of which the following is translation :3 
My dear Ambassador, 

In reply to your letter of 22nd instant I have the honour to make the 
following communication to Your Excellency. 

1. The statement in your letter that the Polish case, which has been 
faithfully represented by Polish Ambassador in London, has been fully 
considered by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom appears, 
I note with regret, to contradict the note verbale which Lord Halifax handed 
to Count Raczynski on the 21st September.‘ 

2. With regard to certain measures of security which have been taken 
by the Polish Government, I do not consider it useful to make these a subject 
of discussion, since the Polish Government must judge for themselves of the 
advisability of measures to be taken for safeguarding legitimate Polish 
interests. 

I should also like to emphasize that among European Powers, including 
United Kingdom, Poland is the last to take indispensable measures of a 
military character. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin and Budapest. 


t The Foreign Office records show that a telegram bearing this number was despatched 
to Warsaw on September 20, but owing to the accidental omission of the file number, it 
has not proved possible to trace the text in the archives. 

2 See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1024. 

3 For Sir H. Kennard’s letter and M. Beck’s reply, see enclosures in No. 45. 

4 No. 20, Enclosure 2. 
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No. 35 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewed September 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [C 10576/2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 23, 1938, 10.27 p.m. 

(Following is in accordance with... .)! 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

I saw the Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon and expressed to him 
my regret at the reply which I had received to my letter which I feared 
would be very disappointing to my Government. I pointed out to His 
Excellency that His Majesty’s Government were making desperate efforts 
to prevent a general European conflagration and that in view of the fact 
that Sudeten question was at the moment the most urgent they had naturally 
concentrated on its solution. This did not mean that Polish and other 
minority questions were to be completely ignored but merely that it was 
felt that present issue with Reich should not be complicated by other urgent 
questions which would be dealt with in due course. All that His Majesty’s 
Government desired was an assurance from the Polish Government that they 
would not have recourse to unprovoked aggression instead of legal methods. 

M. Beck pointed out that this was a matter now between Prague and 
Warsaw. On the a2ist instant the Polish Government had sent a note to 
Czechoslovakian Government demanding equal treatment and Polish 
Government would regulate their action according to the nature of the reply 
received. He could not, however, give me the assurance I asked for as it was 
impossible to foretell how matters might develop and that he could not have 
his hands tied in this way and Germans given preferential treatment over Poles. 

I could, however, assure my Government that Polish Government had no 
bellicose intentions and desired a pacific solution to the present crisis just as 
sincerely as His Majesty’s Government. To my surprise at the end of our 
conversation he smilingly added that in any case he did not think that I need 
have such serious apprehensions as Polish Legation at Prague had received 
to-day verbal assurances from Czechoslovakian Government that they were 
prepared to make territorial concessions to Poland. They were now awaiting 
a written confirmation of these assurances. 

I need not weary Your Lordship with M. Beck’s vituperations against 
Czechoslovakia, France and the Soviet. I may add M. Beck informed me 
Soviet Government had informed Polish Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow that 
in accordance with Article 2 of Russo-Polish Pact of Non-Aggression the 
Soviet would consider themselves at liberty to denounce the Pact in the event 
of Poland attacking Czechoslovakia. The Polish Government have replied 
to this threat by stating that they are the sole judge of any action which they 
may think it necessary to take and that they can read the text of their 
engagements just as well as Soviet. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin and Budapest. 

! This should probably read ‘your telegram No. 59’. See No. 34, note 1. 2 No. 34. 
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No. 36 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved September 24, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 85 Telegraphic [C 10577 /2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 23, 1938, 10.58 p.m. 


(Following is in accordance with your telegram No. ... [? 59'].) 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

My appreciation of the situation is as follows :— 

Polish troop movements and public demonstrations are no doubt being 
employed as a threat in the hope of obtaining satisfaction without the 
necessity of fighting. But I have formed the opinion that the Polish Govern- 
ment is determined to secure at least the Teschen area by hook or by crook. 
M. Beck’s attitude confirms this belief. 

If the Czechoslovak Government are really prepared as he suggested to 
make territorial concessions this would go far towards eliminating Polish 
reliance on German pressure. 

Polish newspapers are printing tendentious news from Germany about the 
collapse of Czechoslovakia and appetite for large scale revision of the frontiers 
is being whetted. But moderate opinion would be satisfied with the recovery 
of the Teschen area. My chief preoccupation is lest we and the French 
appear to be obstacles to Poland’s so-called legitimate interests, and Germany 
as her champion. Polish [? and] German interests are not ultimately recon- 
cilable. 

Apart from M. Beck’s personal antipathy to France and Czechoslovakia 
the two factors which are tending to align Poland with German policy are 
(1) Non-satisfaction of Teschen claim and (2) Bogey of Soviet intervention. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

t See No. 34, note 1. 2 No. 35. 


No. 37 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax (Recewved September 30) 
No. 159 [C 11156/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, September 23, 1938 
My Lord, 

When I had made to the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 
evening of September 22 representations in regard to the military measures 
taken by his Government, as directed in Your Lordship’s telegram No. 71! 
of September 22, M. de Kanya, after replying to these, turned to the claim 
of the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia to equal treatment with the 
Sudeten Germans. 

2. He told me that the answer given by Your Lordship to the Hungarian 
Minister in London had been a bitter disappointment to him. The Sudeten 

t See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1024. 
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territories, he said, had lain from time immemorial inside the frontiers of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia and the Sudeten Germans had in history known the 
Prussian more often as an enemy than a friend; moreover their case had been 
backed by threats and military measures. The Magyar minority on the 
other hand had been an integral part of the Hungarian kingdom, and their 
case had been put forward for many years with calm and moderation. 
Hungary had made it abundantly clear that she sought a solution only by 
peaceful and lawful means. Now, he continued, if I would allow him to 
speak with all frankness, it was sadly evident that it was not the moral wish 
to see justice done that lay behind the concessions we had wrung from 
Prague to the Sudeten Germans but the threat of overwhelming force. 

g. I answered that we had taken this action, unprecedented for a country 
which was not directly interested, no doubt, with heavy hearts, but in the 
conviction that it was only by such means that the catastrophe of a general 
war could be avoided and I went on to speak in the same strain as Your 
Lordship to M. de Barcza. 

4. In the conversation which followed M. de Kanya said that he could not 
resist the strong suspicion that we who had spoken so much and so often of 
the rights of self-determination would have insisted on a plebiscite for the 
Sudeten area had it not been that the same procedure would have had to 
be applied to the other minority areas and would have completely dis- 
membered Czechoslovakia. 

5. I reminded M. de Kanya of what I had already said to him a few days 
before in regard to the immense difficulties inherent in the proper organiza- 
tion of a plebiscite (please see my telegram 112? of September 15). If one 
were to be held in the Sudeten area it would—if it were to be a question of 
finding a just solution—have to be properly organized under international 
supervision. The preparation of the plebiscite in the Saar had required eight 
months’ intensive work by a special commission. If we attempted to apply 
such methods to the Sudeten area the pot would boil over before we had 
started on the sauce. (I had not then received Your Lordship’s telegram No. 
703 of September 22, paragraph 2 of which would seem to offer more grounds 
for M. de Kanya’s suspicion than I had supposed to exist.) 

6. I do not propose at the present juncture, when larger issues are at stake, 
to weary Your Lordship’s department with my views as to what support, 
if any, ought to be given by us to the eventual pressure of Hungary’s claim 
to territorial revision, but, if we succeed in turning the present corner in 
international affairs, I will revert to this subject. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Warsaw and to His Majesty’s Minister at Prague. 

I have, &c. 
G. G. Knox 

2 No. 6. 


3 Not printed. This telegram of September 22 repeated paragraphs 1-8 of telegram No. 
300 to Prague (see Vol. II of this Series, No. 937) for ‘strictly secret information only’. 
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No. 38 


Str H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewed September 24, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 10587 [2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 24, 1938 

My telegram No. 85.! 

My French colleague saw Marshal Smigly-Rydz this morning. The 
Marshal said that the whole people of Poland wanted Teschen, and con- 
tinued: “We hope we shall not have to use force. In any case we shall not 
go beyond limits of Teschen area. We have no agreement with Germany 
but it is essential that Czechs should make formal declaration.’ | 

French Ambassador also saw the Czechoslovak Minister this morning who 
thought that M. Beck would be out of office in eight days and that it would 
be unwise to (? press)? the opportunity by making concessions now. French 
Embassy have also learnt from Paris that M. Benes refuses to make any 
concessions to Poles or Hungarians. French Ambassador feels that urgent 
pressure should be put on Czechoslovak Government to conciliate Poland 
before it is too late. 

See my immediately following telegram.; 

™ No. 36. 2 The text is here uncertain. 3 No. 40. 


No. 39 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 24, 5.30 p.m.) 


No, 122 Telegraphic [R 7763 /933/21] 


BUDAPEST, September 24, 1938, 2.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 117.! 

Head of Military Intelligence stated to-day that Hungarian Military 
dispositions remained the same with the exception that the 1905 class, and 
certain officers of the reserve, had been called up. 

2. Colonel Andorka when questioned admitted that Ministry of War 
were thinking of forming a ‘Freikorps’ from Magyar refugees and deserters 
from Czechoslovakia. | 

3. He said that Budapest garrison had been moved to the neighbourhood 
of Gyéngyés (north east of the capital) to be on guard against possible 
surprise attack upon Budapest by strong motorized Czech divisions known 
to be concentrated near (? Sihla).? 

4. Lastly he confirmed Hungary’s desire for neutrality in the event of a 
conflict, and stated that she had no intention of making any rash move. But 
if war was to come he said it was impossible to predict what action Hungary 
might have to take. 

5. General atmosphere of War Office was calm. 

Repeated to Prague. 

1 No. 16. 2 The reference is uncertain. Possibly Zilina is meant. 
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No. 40 ? 


Sir H, Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved September 24, 2.35 p.m.) 
No. 87 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10588 /2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 24, 1938 


I should hesitate to urge that His Majesty’s Government should press 
Czech Government to make this concession if I did not feel immediate offer 
of line agreed on at .. .! 1918 as Polish-Czech frontier would enormously 
strengthen the hands of those Poles who do not wish to see their country 
committed by force of circumstances to German side. I am assured by a 
responsible and moderate Pole who has expert knowledge that line now 
being marked is a fair and practicable frontier that gives Czechoslovakia a 
share of coal-basin and creates no irredenta. I see no foundation whatever 
at present for the idea that M. Beck’s position is in danger. My French 
colleague’s view, with which I agree, is that so far as Poland is concerned 
the matter is of great urgency. He was much impressed by earnestness and 
apparent sincerity of Marshal’s language. 

Repeated to Prague. 


I The text is here uncertain. 


No. 41 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [C 10797/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 24, 1938, 6.48 p.m. 


Your telephone conversation with Mr. Mallet on September 23.! 

In order to clear up misunderstanding which seems to exist in M. Beck’s 
mind you should, if you have not already sufficiently dealt with the point at 
yesterday’s interview, explain that statement in Note read by me to Polish 
Ambassador on September 21? to effect that His Majesty’s Government are 
at the moment concentrating their efforts on the Sudeten problem does not 
imply that claim of Polish Government will be neglected. (Incidentally my 
telegram No. 643 on which your letter of September 22 to M. Beck was based 
did not say that Polish case has been fully considered by His Majesty’s 
Government but that His Majesty’s Government have it fully in mind.) On 
the contrary, you can assure Polish Government, His Majesty’s Government 
have this claim fully in mind. They feel however that there can be no 
justification for attempting to compel its immediate settlement by direct 
action instead of through the processes of normal negotiation. 

1 In this conversation Sir H. Kennard had reported the gist of the information contained 
in No. 34. He described Colonel Beck’s reply as ‘curt and unfriendly’; he considered that 
the situation was bad; public opinion was being whipped up, and he feared the Polish 
Government might do something foolish; his French colleague shared his apprehensions. 
Sir H. Kennard further said that he was to see Colonel Beck at 5 p.m. 

2 No. 20, Enclosure 2. 3 See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1024. 
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No. 42 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 25, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 723 Telegraphic [C 10615 /2319/12] 


PRAGUE, September 24, 1938, 8.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 329.! 

I have informed Czechoslovak Government that representations have 
been made in Warsaw and have also passed on to them the substance of 
Budapest telegram 121.? 

At an interview recently Minister of Foreign Affairs complained to me 
bitterly of Polish and Hungarian demands which had been presented so 
quickly after acceptance by Czechoslovak Government of Anglo-French 
proposals. Dr. Krofta seemed to think that the Government would reply by 
rejecting Hungarian demands but nevertheless would probably have to 
yield them to some extent in the end. I suggested that it might in any case 
be worth their while to do so if Czechoslovak Government could thereby 
obtain friendship of these two neighbours but of this poor [ste ? possibility or 
prospect] Dr. Krofta was not optimistic. 

Please repeat to Warsaw. 

Repeated to Budapest. 


t No. 25. 2 No. 26. 


No. 43 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Knox (Budapest) and 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 


No. 76! Telegraphic [C 10782/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 24, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 

Following from Cadogan. 

Should Hungarian (Polish) Government refer to speech made by Lord 
Winterton on September 217 and reported in “The Times’ of September 22 you 
should inform them that the views he expressed regarding Polish and Hun- 
garian claims should not be regarded as an authoritative statement on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government or as modifying policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as made known to Hungarian (Polish) Government. 


1 No. 76 to Budapest; No. 70 to Warsaw. 

2 In a speech at West Grinstead on September 22 (not September 21), and reported in 
‘The Times’ of September 23, Lord Winterton, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
had said: “Two European countries adjacent to Czechoslovakia, and a large portion 
of the German Press, have put forward proposals which go far beyond, and indeed have 
nothing to do with, the Sudeten German question. These countries and newspapers should 
be under no delusion that there is any foundation for the belief that His Majesty’s 
Government would in any way favour these proposals.’ 
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No. 44 


Viscount Halifax to the Hungarian Minister in London 
[C 10591 /2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 24, 1938 
My dear Minister, 

I am writing to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 4398! of the 22nd 
September communicating the terms of the Note addressed by the Hungarian 
Government to the Czechoslovak Government regarding the position of the 
Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia. 

Sir Orme Sargent has informed me of the conversation which he had with 
you on the 22nd September, when you handed him your letter. I would only 
say that I endorse the views expressed by Sir Orme Sargent. 

I should like to take the opportunity of adding one observation so as to 
clear up any possible misunderstanding. In the Note which I handed to you 
on the 20th September,? it was stated that the point of view of the Hungarian 
Government will receive consideration at the appropriate moment. The fact 
that, as was stated in my Note, His Majesty’s Government are at the 
moment concentrating their efforts on the problem of the Sudeten minority, 
does not, as I am sure you will appreciate, imply that the claim of your 
Government will be neglected. On the contrary, I can assure you that His 
Majesty’s Government have fully in mind the nature of this claim. They 
feel, however, that there can be no justification for attempting to compel 
its immediate settlement by direct action instead of through the processes 
of normal negotiation. 

Yours sincerely 
HALIFAX 


t See Annex to No. 29. 2 No. 15, Enclosure 2. 


No. 45 


Letter from Sir H. Kennard to Mr. Strang 
[C 11303 /2319/12) 
WARSAW, September 25, 1938 
My dear Strang, 

Your telegram No. 69! of September 24. 

I enclose herewith a copy of the letter which I addressed to M. Beck on 
September 22 in accordance with the instructions contained in your 
telegram No. 64? of the same day together with a copy of M. Beck’s reply of 
September 23. As you have realized, the misunderstanding arises from the 
nuance which exists between the statement that His Majesty’s Government 
have the Polish case ‘fully in mind’, and the more or less corresponding 


t No. 41. 2 See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1024. 
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French phrases ‘prendre en considération’ and ‘tenir considération’. You 
will notice that M. Beck has not faithfully reproduced even our French 
version. However, at my meeting with M. Beck on September 23 (recorded 
in my telegram No. 843) I explained carefully the exact meaning of ‘bear in 
mind’, for which in the time available we had not been able to find any 
absolutely exact French equivalent. M. Beck seemed to understand the 
point. 

In view of your telegram No. 69 Norton is going to see Beck’s Chef de 
Cabinet to-morrow and will explain our attitude more fully. He will also 
make the point regarding Lord Winterton’s speech mentioned in Cadogan’s 
personal telegram to me No. 70* of September 25. 

H. W. KenNARD 


3 No. 35. * No. 43. 


ENcLosuRE 1 IN No. 45 
Note from Sir H. Kennard to M. Beck 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, le 22 septembre, 1938 
Mon cher Ministre, 

J'ai regu des instructions de mon Gouvernement de communiquer a Votre 
Excellence ce qui suit. 

Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique dans le Royaume Uni a 
appris avec regret que le Gouvernement polonais a trouvé nécessaire de 
prendre des mesures militaires spéciales qui paraissent n’avoir d’autre but 
que d’intimider le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque. Le Gouvernement de 
Sa Majesté Britannique ne saura admettre qu’il y ait de justification pour 
une politique d’intimidation, et il espére sincérement que le Gouvernement 
polonais n’y persistera pas et surtout ne la poussera pas jusqu’au point ov 
elle l’entrainera dans un acte positif d’agression contre |’Etat tchéco- 
slovaque. 

La thése polonaise a été fidélement représentée par |l’Ambassadeur de 
Pologne a Londres et le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté en tient pleinement 
considération. I] n’y a cependant de justification quelconque pour une 
tentative d’imposer un réglement immédiat de ces revendications par une 
action directe au lieu de recourir au procédé de négociation normale. Si le 
Gouvernement polonais procédait a l’action directe, le Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté Britannique ne pourrait étre responsable des conséquences. 

Je prie Votre Excellence d’agréer l’assurance de ma haute considération. 

H. W. KenNARD 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 45 
Note! from M. Beck to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 


VARSOVIE, le 23 septembre, 1938 
Mon cher Ambassadeur, 

En réponse a votre lettre du 22 crt.? j’ai Phonneur de communiquer a 
Votre Excellence ce qui suit: 

1. L’affrmation de la lettre susmentionnée que la thése polonaise, 
fidélement représentée par l’Ambassadeur de la République a Londres, 
aurait trouvé l’entiére considération du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté dans le 
Royaume Uni, parait se trouver, je le constate avec regret, en contradiction 
avec la note verbale remise par Son Excellence le Vicomte Halifax, Principal 
Secrétaire d’Etat des Affaires Etrangéres, au Comte Edouard Raczynski, 
le 21 crt. 

2. Ence quiconcerne certaines mesures de sécurité, prises par le Gouverne- 
ment polonais, je ne crois pas utile de les soumettre a une discussion, le 
Gouvernement de la République devant juger lui-méme de l’opportunité des 
mesures a prendre pour assurer la sauvegarde des intéréts légitimes polonais. 

Je tiens aussi 4 souligner que parmi les puissances européennes, y compris 
le Royaume Uni, la République de Pologne est la derniére 4 prendre des 
mesures indispensables d’ordre militaire. 

Veuillez agréer, mon cher Ambassadeur, l’assurance de ma trés haute 
considération. 

J. Beck 


1 See also No. 34. 2 Enclosure 1. 


No. 46 


Letter from Sir H,. Kennard to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 11252/2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 25, 1938 
My dear Sargent, 

Probably this letter will be hopelessly out of date by the time you get it, 
but as telegrams are a rather unsatisfactory method of conveying one’s _ 
thoughts I send it on the off chance of its still being useful. I hope you have — 
not felt that my telegrams advocating, in effect, that Czechoslovakia should 
conciliate Poland by ceding the Teschen area have been overdone. I have 
felt obliged to suggest that this course should be earnestly considered, not 
from any partt pris in Poland’s favour, but in view of the overriding importance 
of keeping this country from slipping on to the wrong side in the event of 
general hostilities. 

Nor would such a rectification of frontier be purely an immoral bribe, 
for the circumstances in which Poland lost this area reflected no credit on the 
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Czechs or the Ambassadors’ Conference, and created a terra irredenta which 
has poisoned Polish-Czech relations ever since. 

As I write, troops and crowds are marching past the Embassy and 
volunteers (even from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs) are offering their 
services with the idea of freeing Teschen. There is no responsible body of 
opinion that dares to oppose this demand, although many are worried at the 
way it has been put forward and fear that it may lead to Poland’s being on the 
wrong side. If the Teschen area were ceded, powerful influences including, 
I believe, that of the Marshal and the Chief of Staff, might be able to stem 
the tide set in motion by Beck. 

The Slovakian question has taken a back place and never offered much 
hope for Poland, but I am bound to say that the idea of Lower Ruthenia, a 
rather miserable No Man’s Land, being acquired by Hungary, thereby 
providing a corridor between Hungary and Poland, still has a good number 
of advocates here. But it is the Teschen dispute together with the bogey of 
Russian intervention that really strengthens the hands of Beck. 

Incidentally as an example of his duplicity I may mention that when I 
saw him on Friday his vituperation against not only Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia but France was most violent. Yet when he saw the French 
Ambassador an hour later he put on a very friendly air. 

The atmosphere here was electric a couple of days ago, but is rather 
calmer to-day, although as I have mentioned public opinion is being worked 
up by means of a rigidly controlled and cooked press, The personal vanity 
of Beck and his self-seeking gang is showing itself in a shameless way, and 
decent Poles with a knowledge of history do not conceal their dismay. But 
any idea of internal trouble or of Beck being shelved is, I think, moonshine. 
Unfortunately the Government have decided on elections in a month’s 
time and no doubt persuade themselves, as in the Lithuanian issue six 
months ago, that this is a heaven-sent opportunity to acquire popularity by 
jingoistic cries and attitudes—not so much that they need have any fear of 
the elections, which will, of course, be manipulated, but they are looking 
ahead to Presidential elections, and possibly further elections under a new 
electoral law within the next eighteen months, and so are pushing forward 
their half-baked O.Z.O.N.! party as representing the will of the people, 
which is about the last thing in the world it does represent. 

There is cold comfort for us in all this, and of course our stocks here are 
rather low at present owing to Hitler’s demonstration of his power to make 
England and France dance to his tune, but at present we know nothing of 
what happened at Godesberg, and the Poles are in the same state of un- 
certainty as to whether there may not be a point beyond which we cannot be 
pushed. 

I suppose that if it comes to a general show-down the Poles would seize 
Teschen at once and then remain neutral unless Russia invaded Poland or 
attempted to aid Czechoslovakia across Polish territory either by land or air. 
So you see that even in the event of our taking a strong line (unless that 

1 i.e. Oboz Zjednoczenia Narodowego, The ‘Camp of National Union’. 
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meant a complete climb down by Hitler) the Czechs can hardly hope to 
retain Teschen. It is partly that consideration that has influenced me in 
suggesting that they might, by ceding it now, obtain for themselves a neutral 
Poland and, what is more important, enable France and Great Britain to 
represent to the Poles that they have no interest in leaning towards Germany, 
which the majority of them have no wish to do. 

H. W. KENNARD 


P.S. Perhaps you would take this letter as an answer to Strang’s letter? 
of September 9 enclosing a memorandum? by Vanfsittart] regarding 
Poland’s probable attitude. 


2 Not printed. 


No. 47 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved September 26, 5.0 p.m.) 


No. 89 Telegraphic [C 10732/2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 26, 1938, 2.55 p.m. 


I saw M. Arciszewski! this morning for nearly an hour and urged with 
greatest earnestness that it would be criminal folly on Poland’s part if she 
by precipitate action abetted those who were apparently prepared to risk 
a general conflagration. 

2. Speaking as a friend of Poland I said that the Communists would be 
the sole beneficiaries of a European war and that it would be tragic if Poland 
cast herself for the role of Public Enemy No. One. 

3. M. Arciszewski appeared to agree in his heart but said that Poland 
had gone so far in taking up a stand regarding Teschen that it was virtually 
impossible to draw back. 

4. It is clear that the idea of being involved in direct action parallel with 
Germany if not actually on her side is profoundly distasteful to Polish public 
opinion but every effort is being made by M. Beck through the Press Bureau 
and censorship to present actions of Czechoslovakia and France in the worst 
light. For instance a newspaper which reported today the fact that M. Benes 
had addressed a personal letter to the Polish President was at once con- 
fiscated. M. Beck is fighting in unscrupulous way for his our [sic ? own] 
position and has managed to involve Polish prestige with his policy. Stories 
of menace of Russian bombs on Warsaw are being spread. There were how- 
ever anti-German demonstrations in Corridor yesterday. 


1 Polish Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 48 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewwed September 26, 5.50 p.m.) 

No. 90 Telegraphic [C 10796/2319/12] ae 

WARSAW, September 26, 1938, 2.55 p.mgie 
My telegram No. 88.' Beg 
No information as to Czechoslovak reply to Polish démarche regarding "a 
Teschen is yet available here. French Ambassador however informs me that = ite 
owing to pressure from French Minister [in] Prague, Czechoslovak Govern->" ao 
ment are agreeing in principle to cession of Teschen area on condition 7 Soe 
that the Polish Government give them previous assurance of acceptance i >. x, to 
of collaboration. M. Benes is also sending personal letter to President |: “8 
of the Republic to that effect, object of M. Benes apparently [P is} *, ¥, 
to make this concession to him over the head of M. Beck with a view to- 
weakening the latter’s position. It appears that M. Beck at once seized this _ 
point and that Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for Czechoslovak - 
Minister and informed him very coldly that the Polish Government must also : 
insist on a diplomatic Note. or 
t Not printed. In this telegram of September 24 Sir H. Kennard reported that the “ .°'” ‘49 
Czechoslovak Minister had informed him that the reply to the Polish Note would probably ta 
be sent during the evening of September 24. = 









pans 


No. 49 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 362 Telegraphic [C 10783/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 26, 1938, 4.0 p.m. ° 
According to press reports, Dr. Benes has sent an envoy to President 
Moscicki conveying some sort of offer from the Czech Government. I should 


be grateful for any information you may be able to obtain regarding this 
alleged offer. 


No. 50 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recetved September 26, 6.4 p.m.) 
No. 752 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 10784/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, September 26, 1938 


By 7 p.m. Sunday September 25 a letter had been written if not yet 
despatched by President Benes to the President of Polish Republic offering 
in principle to cede Teschen provided that on behalf of Poland an assurance 
of friendly (bienveillante) collaboration was received in return. 

The letter did not contain any direct request for an alliance. This 
information has been confirmed to me in guarded terms by the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs and is highly confidential at any rate until Polish reply is 
received. I believe letter is being transmitted through Polish Minister at 
Prague. My French colleague who was my original informant has been 
having conversations on the subject at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
with President Benes. Without giving any advice, French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had felt it to be his duty to inform Czechoslovak Government 
of [sic] meeting Polish claims. In visiting Ministry in Prague for the purpose, 
my French colleague learnt that on the Saturday a Note was being given to 
the Polish Minister which did not accept Polish claims but contained a 
sentence to the following effect: 

‘Nevertheless in their desire to place relations of the two States on a sound 
basis and to find solutions which are practical and fair for them both, 
Czechoslovak Government are willing to engage in friendly negotiations 
with the Polish Government on all questions at issue in order to establish 
a real understanding between Poland and Czechoslovakia’. My Polish 
colleague who called on me last night for another purpose was as usual 
extremely reticent but gave me the impression that he was not dissatisfied 
with developments. French Minister however had felt language in the Note 
quoted above was hardly adequate for the present emergency and saw 
President Benes who eventually decided to act as stated at the beginning of 
this telegram. In President’s letter or in Note some reference to previous 
negotiations has been inserted in order to differentiate Polish claims from 
those of Hungary. 

Please repeat to Warsaw. 


No. 51 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 27, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 123 Telegraphic [C 10819 [5302/18] 


BUDAPEST, September 26, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 121.! 

French Minister to-day had conversation with senior official of Hungarian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs who told him that if German troops marched into 
Sudeten area aggravating . . .2 complications Hungary and Poland would 
also immediately march into their minority areas. Informant did not fear 
complications because ‘Mr. Chamberlain would not make war’. 

2. Roumanian Minister who had private conversation with the same 
official, was told that Hungary could now give no promise of maintaining 
her neutrality. Poland are assuring Hungary that they will march against 
Czechoslovakia and are urging Hungarians to claim Ruthene districts of 
Czechoslovakia. Polish Minister has spoken privately in the same sense to 
my Roumanian colleague. 

3. Both the Hungarian official and the Polish Minister have told him that 


1 No. 26. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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Germans affirmed that if there is war with Czechoslovakia it will be a rapid 
one of total extermination. 

4. After these conversations with my colleagues I saw Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and asked him if his former assurances that Hungary would take no 
military initiative still held good. 

5. M. de Kanya said that he could not speak (stc)3 so it must be as before 
ill-treatment of Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia, (I gather from respon- 
sible travellers that foreigners’ stories to this effect are generally fabrications) 
and Czech military measures on Hungarian frontier might force them to 
march. 

6. Replying to an enquiry about general situation I said to M. de Kanya 
—speaking personally—that I had the very strong impression that a great 
and weighty part of British public opinion was looking for the first time on 
the present situation not as a question of Czechoslovakian expulsion from 
Central Europe but as something infinitely graver, the rise in Europe of a 
dominant and aggressive military power. We had had three or four times 
in our history to face this situation: M. de Kanya if he looked back would 
remember how we had met it on those occasions and with what result. I 
added that Herr von Ribbentrop and the many who were declaring now as 
others had in 1914 that England would never go to war were doing the 
greatest disservice to the (? cause of peace).* He listened seriously and 
rejoined that Italy too has considered Herr von Ribbentrop as an entirely 
baneful influence. 

4. I gather generally from my conversations that Poland is for the present 
the devil of the piece and doing everything to push Hungary into adventures. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Prague. 

3 This word appears in the file copy of this telegram. + The text is here uncertain. 


No. 52 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 27, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 124 Telegraphic (C 10835 /2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, September 26, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 67.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me today what was the meaning of 
Your Lordship’s statement that Hungary’s claims would ‘receive considera- 
tion at appropriate moment’. 

I replied, for the moment, His Majesty’s Government were concentrating 
all their efforts on [? maintaining] the peace and could only deal with most 
urgent questions; no doubt once the crisis was past they would give careful 
study to Hungary’s claims. 

His Excellency said he quite understood until October 1 there would be 
too much uncertainty to deal with this question but he would be most 

1 Not printed. See No. 15, note 1. 
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grateful if you could let him know as soon as possible after this date in what 
form we thought it might be possible to meet Hungarian wishes. 

As M. de Kanya in conversation had mentioned Ruthenia and Slovakia 
(see my telegram No. 123)? I asked if Hungary was interested in these or only 
fin] Hungarian minority. He said Hungary would wish to see an opportunity 
given to these regions of deciding their own fate since they had originally 
formed part of Hungarian kingdom. 

Repeated to Prague. 

2 No. 51. 


No. 53 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 91 Telegraphic [C 10830/2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 26, 1938, 11.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 72.' 

M. Beck had already asked me to call on him this evening. Therefore, 
having previously concerted action with my French colleague and having 
ascertained that M. Beck would prefer to receive us separately, we decided 
to draw up an identic communication which we would read and hand to 
M. Beck, at the same time informing him that these representations were 
identic. I began by asking M. Beck about the Czech reply to Poland’s 
démarche and what the reactions of the Polish Government were to it. M. 
Beck told me that diplomatic Note was not only unsatisfactory but in his view 
constituted a step backwards though certain comments made by the Czecho- 
slovak Minister for Foreign Affairs in conversation with Polish representative 
at Prague slightly improved matters. On my expressing my surprise and 
asking M. Beck what the letter from M. Benes to President of the Republic 
contained, M. Beck told me that this must for the moment be treated as 
confidential as it was under consideration and he was therefore not at liberty 
to communicate it to me. He nevertheless admitted that no doubt contents 
of this letter did generally improve the situation. 

I then read to him the communication that I had agreed upon with my 
French colleague and supported it by all the arguments that I could think 
of to convince him that if the Polish Government took any forcible measures 
their responsibility would be a very grave one. Text of my communication 
goes to you by bag.” 

M. Beck assured me that there was no question of any rupture of negotia- 
tions with Czechoslovakia but that Polish Government would thoroughly 

t See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1102. This telegram informed Sir H. Kennard that His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government had reason to believe that the Czecho- 
slovak Government might be willing to cede Teschen in return for a Polish guarantee of 
benevolent neutrality. Sir H. Kennard was instructed to make a joint démarche in this sense 


with his French colleague. 
2 See Annex. 
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study all these communications and no doubt make further representations 
in Prague. The tone of the conversation was generally friendly and M. Beck 
showed no resentment at my communication and seemed anxious to impress 
upon me that for the moment at any rate there was no question of Poland 
taking direct action. 

See my immediately following telegram.3 Please repeat to Prague. 
Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

3 No. 54. 


ANNEX TO No. 53 
[C 1169/2319 /12] 
Text of Note presented to M. Beck on September 26! 


L’Ambassadeur de France et moi nous venons de recevoir des instructions 
identiques de nos deux Gouvernements en vue de faire a Votre Excellence 
la communication suivante: 

Le Gouvernement britannique et le Gouvernement frangais ont appris 
que le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque serait prét a accepter, pour régler 
définitivement la question de Teschen, une cession territoriale au profit de 
la Pologne et a rendre publique cette décision, si le Gouvernement polonais, 
de son cété, prenait l’engagement d’adopter vis-a-vis de la Tchécoslovaquie 
une attitude de neutralité bienveillante. 

Pensant que de telles propositions seraient de nature a donner satisfaction 
aux demandes légitimes de la Pologne, les deux Gouvernements britannique 
et francais expriment l’espoir que le Gouvernement polonais souscrira a un 
tel accord. 

Ils croient devoir attirer toute l’attention du Gouvernement polonais sur 
la responsabilité qui lui incomberait, dans les graves circonstances actuelles, 
si malgré la satisfaction offerte aux intéréts de la Pologne, celle-ci s’engageait, 
par la force ou politiquement, dans une action hostile a la Tchécoslovaquie. 

1 This text was sent by bag to the Foreign Office on September 28. 


No. 54 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 27, 1.45 a.m.) 
No. 92 Telegraphic [C 10811 2319/12] 
| WARSAW, September 26, 1938, 11.8 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I learn officially that Czechoslovak reply to Polish Note was handed to 
Polish Minister at Prague yesterday. ‘he Note began by stating that original 
promise of similar treatment only applied within the framework of the 
Czechoslovak State. Czechoslovak Government was however prepared to 
begin negotiations at once on all questions with a view to arriving at a real 
understanding between the Poles and Czechoslovaks. 

1 No. 53. 
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In handing this Note M. Krofta explained that it was completed by a letter 
from M. Benes to M. Moscicki containing principle of rectification of the 
frontier. He expressed sincere desire of Czechoslovak Government that the 
matter should now be finally settled without leaving ground for future 
recrimination. 

Letter from M. Benes to the President of the Republic delivered by 
Czechoslovak Minister at Warsaw to-day expresses earnest and sincere 
desire for a durable friendship between the two countries and the opening 
of new era in their relations. M. Benes was prepared to accept principle of 
rectification of frontiers. Czechoslovak Government have no treaty engage- 
ments, secret or otherwise, of which aim or implication could harm Polish 
interests. Letter concluded by saying that M. Benes’ intention was to 
undertake firm obligation. 

Czechoslovak Minister was not instructed to add any suggestions as to 
procedure for rectifying the frontier. He however added that he was sure 
that arrangements could be made to ensure that execution of Soviet 
obligations towards Czechoslovakia should not affect Polish territory. 

Repeated to Prague by Foreign Office. 


No. 55 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 371 Telegraphic [C 10796/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1938, 6.55 p.m. 

Warsaw telegram No. go.! 

Can you confirm last sentence of above telegram? If so, you should 
strongly advise Czech Government to abandon without delay all diplomatic 
manceuvring and in the interest of the Czechoslovak State give at once 
through the usual diplomatic channel a formal undertaking to negotiate the 
cession to Poland of territory occupied by Polish majority. If British mediation 
would be of use to either Government His Majesty’s Government are ready 
to offer their services. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Paris and Berlin. 


1 No. 48. 


No. 56 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 372 Telegraphic [C 10784 /2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1938, 11.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 752.! 
Please try to ascertain what reply, if any, has been received from Warsaw 
to President Benes’ letter to Polish President. 
Repeated to Warsaw, Paris and Berlin. 


1 No. 50. 
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No. 57 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 28, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 94 Telegraphic [C 10936/2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 27, 1938, 11.59 p.m. 

My telegram No. 92.! 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs has just informed me that Polish 
Government have today sent a Note to the Czechoslovak Government which 
has already been received at Prague to the effect that they demand immediate 
cession of roughly the districts of Teschen and Freistadt and a plebiscite for 
certain other areas which Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs could not fully 
define. He emphasized that the Note in no way constituted an ultimatum or 
set a time limit but requested early initiation of negotiations. A reply has 
also been sent by the President of the Republic to Dr. Benes’ letter on which 
details are confidential but which I understand do not greatly affect purport 
of the Note. The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs expressed the hope that 
this Note would give satisfaction to His Majesty’s Government and while I 
did not show particular enthusiasm I expressed the hope that full regard 
would be paid to the general international situation in any negotiations 
which might result. I took the opportunity of again pointing out how 
dangerous the present attitude of the Polish press and certain sections of 
official opinion must be since it was being tendentiously suggested in Berlin 
and elsewhere that Poland was altogether in the German camp. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Prague by Foreign Office. 


‘Tt No. 54. 


No. 58 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 28, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 769 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10905 /2319/12] 


PRAGUE, September 28,' 1938 

Your telegram No. 371.2 

Although I have not yet received Warsaw telegram No. go I took the 
opportunity of a visit to Minister for Foreign Affairs late this evening 
September 27 to show him your above mentioned telegram. His Excellency 
made notes especially of offer of British mediation. 

Dr: Krofta told me [that] a few minutes before my visit Polish Minister had 
submitted him a proposal. There was no time limit but otherwise it bore 
certain resemblance to German demands inasmuch as one area was claimed 
outright and a curtailed area subject to plebiscite. Dr. Krofta .. .4 uncertain 


1 This telegram was drafted before midnight, September 27-8. 
2 No. 55. 3 No. 48. 4 The text is here uncertain. 
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what procedure was proposed in regard to occupation. He said there had 

been no time to examine Polish proposal but subject to that plan his first 

impression was that a possibility of agreement on proposal was not excluded. 
Repeated to Warsaw, Paris and Berlin. 


No. 59 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 373 Telegraphic [C 10615 /2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 28, 1938, 11.0 a.m. 


My telegram No. 334! and your telegram No. 723.? 

What reply, if any, have the Czechoslovak Government returned to the 
Hungarian demand of September 22, viz. that similar treatment should 
at once be given to Hungarian minority as is being accorded to Sudeten 
minority? 

Repeated to Budapest and Warsaw. 

1 No. 28. 2 No. 42. 


No. 60 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Receved September 28, 2.0 p.m.) 


No. 772 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 10954/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, September 28, 1938 

My telegram No. 769.! 

I have been given in strictest confidence the text of personal letters 
exchanged between Czech and Polish Presidents. 

In a letter dated September 22 M. Benes proposed to President Moscicki 
with a view to re-establishing friendly relations and a new collaboration 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia, a frank and friendly explanation in 
regard to settlement of difficulties regarding questions affecting Polish 
population in Czechoslovakia. ‘I would wish to settle this question on basis 
of acceptance of principle of a frontier rectification. Agreement on question 
of our mutual relations would evidently be logical and immediate conse- 
quence of that arrangement’. It would be the beginning of a new era in the 
relations between the two countries. Czechoslovakia had not and never has 
had any secret or public engagement or treaty in any way directed against 
Polish interests. The proposal was made in agreement with responsible 
Ministers and was a firm offer. ‘I should like it to be a question between our 
two nations alone.’ Normal methods having failed to improve relations 
between the two countries in normal times the present crisis could be used 
to overcome past obstacles and assurance of definite collaboration in the 
future. 

t No. 58. 
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In his reply of September 27 which was delivered by Polish Minister the 
same evening President Moscicki said that he had most seriously examined 
the proposal. He entirely shared the view that relations between the two 
countries could only be improved in the event of serious and effective 
decisions being quickly taken. He was also of opinion that the first necessity 
today was solely a courageous decision on the territorial questions which 
had rendered improvement of atmosphere impossible for nearly twenty 
years. 

‘In transmitting Your Excellency’s suggestions to my Government I am 
persuaded that it will be possible shortly to draw up the draft of an agree- 
ment which could meet the exigencies of present serious situation.’ 

Repeated to Warsaw, Paris and Berlin by Foreign Office. 


No. 61 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 28, 4.55 p.m.) 


No. 778 Telegraphic [C 11042/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, September 28, 1938, 3.52 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 373.! 

Member of my staff enquired this morning at Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
before your telegram was received as to present position o1s-d-vts Hungary. 
He was informed in reply that Czechoslovak Government had taken line 
both with Poland and Hungary no objection to [sic]? statement that Polish 
and Hungarian minorities would receive the same treatment as Sudeten 
Germans had meant equal treatment within the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. 
There was therefore no juridical justification for a claim on the part of either 
country for a cession of territory. 

In the case of Poland, Czechoslovak Government had subsequently 
modified attitude in the hope thereby of obtaining her benevolent neutrality 
but they felt Hungary to be too far committed to Germany and to Warsaw 
to warrant any hope of a similar attitude on her part. In replying to 
Hungarian Note (see your telegram No. 334)3 they had therefore left the 
question of territorial revision very vague and their policy was in fact to 
avoid committing themselves until the more urgent question of Germany 
had been settled. Hungarian Minister had however just called on Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and officially [? intimat]ed* that he ee come to say that 
Czechoslovak Government’s reply was inadequate. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Budapest and Berlin. 


t No. 59. 2 The text here seems corrupt. 
3 No. 28. 4 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 62 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 28, 6.0 p.m.) 


No, 128 Telegraphic [R 7840/933/21) 


BUDAPEST, September 28, 1938, 6.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 122.! 

As it was announced by British Broadcasting Corporation this morning 
that Hungary was mobilizing I caused immediate enquiries to be made of 
Hungarian General Staff. 

2. Director of Military Intelligence stated that there was no truth whatever 
in this. Hungary’s military dispositions remained the same as reported in 
my telegram referred to. 

3. Question of formation of Freikorps has been abandoned and 4000 
young men who had [? volunteerJed to serve were being enrolled with 
regular units. They had now taken the oath of allegiance to the Army and 
discipline would thus be maintained. 

t No. 39. 


No. 63 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recewved September 28, 6.40 p.m.) 
No. 779 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 11043/2319/12} 
PRAGUE, ean 28, 1938 

My telegram No. 778. i 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs have just (? shown)? me a copy of a Note 
addressed to Minister for Foreign Affairs by Hungarian Minister today in 
which after referring to declaration made to him by Dr. Ere.. .3 on Septem- 
ber 26 he (? stated)? “Hungarian Government are in favour of practical 
realisation of right (? of all)? nationalities in Danube basin to settle their own 
fate (disposer d’elles-mémes) and also in favour of their complete equality 
of right. They would therefore regard as an unfriendly act any discrimina- 
tion against Hungarian nationalists [sic ? nationals] made in connexion with 
their démarche of September 22. Hungarian Government considers best means 
of ensuring peace in the Danube basin would be to settle Hungarian claims at 
the same time as German question.’ 

Repeated to Paris and Warsaw. 

' No. 61. 2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 It has not been possible to identify this name with certainty. The reference may be to 
a declaration on September 24 by Dr. Eckhardt, leader of the Hungarian Smallholders party, 


in favour of the immediate cession to Hungary of areas with a Magyar majority and self- 
determination for other national groups. 


No. 64 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 28, 1938, 11.42 p.m.) 


No. 785 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 11044/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, September 28, 1938, 10.45 p.m. 


7.30 p.m. September 28. According to a message just received from the 
President the Polish Government have delivered a kind of ultimatum to take 
effect by next Friday.! 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Budapest and Paris. 


1 j.e. September 30. 


No. 65 


Sir M. Palairet (Bucharest) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 29, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 212 Telegraphic [R 7838/7671 /67] 
BUCHAREST, September 28, 1938, 11.40 p.m. 


I gave Minister for Foreign Affairs your message! this evening. He thanks 
you most warmly for it and is communicating it at once to the King with 
whose views he says your proposal for cooperation exactly corresponds. 

He gave me a rapid survey of the present situation, on which news just 
received of tomorrow’s meeting at Munich had, he said, shed a ray of hope. 

He trusted that repeated Roumanian representations at Warsaw and 
Prague would help to bring about an understanding between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. This was vitally important and he hoped that His Majesty’s 
Government would continue their efforts at both capitals in the same sense. 

Roumanian Government could not of course give the Czechoslovak 
Government similar advice about Hungary’s claims with which they were 
also confronted. He was disquieted by certain indications that Hungary 
was preparing to demand the whole of Slovakia and Ruthenia, a demand 
which he believed to have been inspired by Italy and Poland rather than by 


1 Sir M. Palairet had been temporarily appointed to take charge of H.M. Legation at 
Bucharest, and had been instructed, on taking up his appointment, to deliver a personal 
message from Viscount Halifax to the Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs to the effect 
that it was ‘in the view of His Majesty’s Government, of great importance at this juncture 
that those States which are concerned in the future of South Eastern Europe should, if 
necessary, take counsel one with another. As Your Excellency is aware, His Majesty’s 
Government have done and are doing all that lies in their power to ensure a just and peace- 
ful settlement of the anxieties with which we are now confronted and in doing so they 
have been ready to assume a heavy load of responsibility. For the rest, it goes without 
saying that we shall consult you on all points of mutual interest to the two countries which 
may arise, and I hope I may assume that the Roumanian Government on their side would 
also be ready to consult us on any points which they think might be useful. .. .’ The message 
then referred in appreciative terms to the recent Roumanian Nationalities Statute, and the 
projected visit of King Carol to Great Britain. 
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Germany. So far there was no indication of Hungary’s demands on 
Roumania. 

He had found the Yugoslav Prime Minister very concerned by the outlook 
for his country and unwilling himself... .2. Visit of the King of Bulgaria to 
the German Chancellor was disquieting as were the demands in the Bulgarian 
press for return of territory from her three neighbours. 

Bulgarian Government on being questioned denied significance of this. 

Roumanian relations with Russia were now correct, but geographical and 
strategical considerations made the passage of troops impossible and so far 
Russian Government had been discreet enough not to ask for passage of — 
aeroplanes. 

I gather that internal situation here is very stable and that the King has 
complete control. I am asking for an audience. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Prague, Belgrade, Budapest and Sofia. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 66 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 29, 6.0 p.m.) 


No. 95 Telegraphic [C 11148/2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 29, 1938, 3.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 94.! 

The Czechoslovak Minister has informed me and my French colleague 
that difficulties have arisen regarding the answer to the Polish Note owing to 
Czechoslovak authorities making a distinction between the cession of terri- 
tories of Teschen and Freistadt which they are apparently prepared to make 
and the date of actual transfer. The Czechoslovak Government felt that they 
could not hand over the strategic railway of Bogumin—Teschen until they were 
sure that any threat of Czechoslovakia being involved in a war was excluded. 

2. M. Noél and I suggested to the Czechoslovak Minister that he should 
advise his Government to reply today to the Polish Government that they 
are prepared to cede these districts within a time-limit which the Czecho- 
slovak Government should fix; and that in order to avoid minority difficulties 
in future an agreement should be reached for an exchange of populations in 
the areas involved. 

3. It appears probable that Czechoslovakia will agree to a plebiscite 
taking place in neighbouring areas. 

4. I have informed the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs of this con- 
versation being careful to say that I had no authority to make any recom- 
mendations but that I and my French colleague had desired to impress upon 
the Czechoslovak Minister the importance of making an immediate answer 
to the British [sic ? Polish] Government. As regards the military reasons for 
which the Czechoslovak Government felt that they could not immediately 
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hand over the district involved I hoped that the Polish Government would 
take them into consideration since His Majesty’s Government were anxious 
that the dispute between Poland and Czechoslovakia should be quickly and 
amicably settled. 

5. M. Arciszewski thanked me for the communication I had made him 
and said that he personally understood the difficulties of the Czechoslovak 
Government in this matter. 

Repeated to Prague by Foreign Office. 


No. 67 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 29, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [(C 11149/2319/12] 
WARSAW, September 29, 1938, 3.15 p.m. 

Bucharest telegram No. 212.! 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me yesterday that Roumanian 
Ambassador had made representations regarding statement made by the 
Polish delegate at Geneva to Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
Poland was supporting the Hungarian claim to Slovakia and Eastern 
Ruthenia. Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs had informed Roumanian 
Ambassador that the Polish delegate had been speaking without authority 
of his Government, and that the Polish Government in no way supported 
any such claims. 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs further informed me that M. Komarnicki 
has been severely reprimanded for speaking in this sense. He further agreed 
that Hungary had acted very foolishly in claiming Slovakia as this had 
undoubtedly thrown Slovaks back into arms of Czechs. 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs is however moderate and I cannot tell 
what advice M. Komarnicki or Hungarians might have received from more 
extreme elements in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Hungarian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is believed by Czechoslovak Minister here to consider that 
Poles have led him on and then let him down. 

Repeated to Bucharest, Budapest and Prague. 

Repeated to Prague by Foreign Office. 

t No. 65. 


No. 68 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [C 11044/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 1938, 5.45 p.m. 
Prague telegram No. 785.! 
Dr. Benes’ statement appears to conflict with statement made to you by 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs as reported in your telegram No. 94.? If 


t No. 64. 2 No. 57. 
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you consider there is likely to be any truth in Dr. Benes’ statement, you 
should at once see M. Beck and express strong hope of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Polish Government will not resort to any such measures at 
a time when the Czech question is the subject of international discussion at 
Munich and when, to judge by your telegram No. 92,3 Czech Government 
have already informed the Polish Government of their readiness to begin 
negotiations at once on all questions with a view to bringing about a real 
understanding with Poland. 
Repeated to Prague, Munich, Berlin and Paris. 


3 No. 54. 


No. 69 


Viscount Halifax to British Delegation (Munich) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [C 11042/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 1938, 9.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' Following is suggested draft 
telegram to be addressed Prague repeated Budapest, Bucharest, Warsaw, 
Paris, Rome. Begins:— 

Your telegrams Nos. 778 and 779.? 

While we understand and sympathise with the desire of the Czech Govern- 
ment to avoid committing themselves on the Hungarian issue until the 
Sudeten question has been settled, we feel it would be unwise to let them 
assume that this question will not have to be faced squarely in the immediate 
future. The view of His Majesty’s Government is that some cession of 
territory on the Hungarian frontier will in present circumstances prove 
necessary and that this fact should be at once frankly recognized by the 
Czech Government in the correspondence which they are carrying on with 
the Hungarian Government on this subject. You should let the Czech 
Government know this forthwith in whatever way you think best. Ends.3 

t No. 70. (Telegrams Nos. 7 and 8 to Munich were despatched in reverse order.) 

2 Nos. 61 and 63. 


3 This telegram was not sent to Prague on September 29. It was redrafted and sent on 
October 2 as telegram No. 408 (see No. 105). 


No. 70 
Viscount Halifax to British Delegation (Munich) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [C 11152/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 


Counsellor of the Hungarian Legation left this afternoon a letter! dated 
September 29 addressed to me by the Hungarian Minister referring to my 
communication of September 24? and stating that Hungarian Government 


t Not printed. This letter repeated the Hungarian claims in the sense indicated in the 
text. 2 No. 44. 
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‘cannot but insist that the problem of the Magyars in Czechoslovakia should 
be dealt with, if not simultaneously, in any case in closest possible succession 
to the peaceful settlement of the German-Czechoslovak dispute’. The 
letter also stresses the importance of the grant of the right of self-determina- 
tion to the Ruthenians and Slovaks and ends by asking for my detailed 
opinion on the subject. 

Meanwhile my immediately following telegram: contains the draft of a 
telegram that you might feel disposed to send to Prague in order to let the 
Czech Government know that in our view some cession of territory to Hungary 
will prove necessary. 

Repeated to Budapest, Prague, Warsaw, Paris and Rome. 

3 No. 69. 


No. 71 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 30, 11.15 a.m.) 


No. 802 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11165 /2319/12} 


PRAGUE, September 30, 1938 


9.45 a.m. 

I have just been asked to transmit but I have not. . .' do it urgent appeal 
from Czechoslovak Government? to intervene at Warsaw to restrain Polish 
Government from resorting to force against Czechoslovakia. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 

2 On September 29 the Czechoslovak Minister in London had communicated to the 
Foreign Office an aide-mémoire in the following terms: 

‘With reference to the letter in which President Benes declared his willingness to President 
Moscicki to improve Czechoslovak-Polish relations even at the price of a revision of the 
frontier, the Polish Minister in Prague has yesterday demanded the immediate secession of 
the Tesin (Teschen) territory in order to occupy it with Polish forces. While not stating 
a time limit for this occupation, he has asked for an answer within two days. This haste 
he stated to be necessary in order to calm Polish public opinion and to prevent irreparable 
happenings. 

‘President Benes, answering the Polish Minister in person, declared that Czechoslovakia 
is prepared to cede territory in the Tesin area. To do so today would mean the immediate 
loss of the Oderberg railway. By immediate secession a precedent would be created, and 
Germany would insist on immediate occupation of the territory indicated in the Hitler 
Memorandum. President Benes pointed out that it was well-nigh impossible to grant 
immediately to Poland what was being steadfastly refused to Germany, in spite of great 
German military pressure. As the question of secession of Czechoslovak territory to Germany 
had in principle been connected with arrangements to be made by an international com- 
mission, Czechoslovakia would now have to ask for such a commission in case Poland 
would insist on immediate occupation of Tesin. This would not correspond to the intentions 
in which an agreement was being made with Poland. Czechoslovakia was prepared to 
declare immediately and on principle its free will to cede territory to Poland, but this 
secession could only be effected after all modalities connected with it had been settled by 
negotiation. In these negotiations Poland ought to take into consideration vital Czecho- 
slovak interests which are now in the balance. Otherwise the foundation would be de- 
stroyed, on which both countries intended to base their future good-neighbourly relationship. 
An arrangement as demanded with such haste by Poland would be nothing else but a 
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Yesterday afternoon the Upochen [sic? Teschen] news given me at Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs seemed to be better but evidently immediate forcible action 
is now feared despite Four Power Agreement reached at Munich. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Berlin and Paris. 


dictate to be imposed by force. After having made a declaration on the principle of our 
willingness, we would be fully prepared to reach an agreement either in Warsaw or in 


Prague, concerning a modus procedendi. 

‘These words said by Dr. Benes to the Polish Minister in Prague have been communicated 
to Warsaw. 

‘M. Masaryk was instructed to ask His Majesty’s Government to intervene in Warsaw in 
order to restrain Poland from using force against Czechoslovakia. He is instructed to add 
that the Czechoslovak Government are prepared to have Great Britain and France guarantee 
to Poland that M. Benes’ letter to President Moscicki, and the promise it contains, will be 
realized loyally, candidly, and in full agreement. A similar step is being undertaken in 
Paris.’ 


No. 72 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 30, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 98 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 11224 /2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 30, 1938 

Prague telegram No. 802.! 

The result of the Munich Conference must clearly irritate extremists at 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Line taken by official spokesman is that as 
Poland was not consulted her hands are free to pursue her ends independently. 

The Press is influenced by violence of German anti-Czech . . .? [? and] 
forcible action such as incursion by . . .2 Legion .. .2 into Teschen area—vide 
precedent at Vilna and Upper Silesia—cannot be excluded. 

I presume attitude of His Majesty’s Government is that Poland is entitled 
to press by peaceful means her claim for a cession of the areas where there is 
Polish majority. I trust Czechoslovak Government is under no illusion as 
to necessity in the interests of future relations between them and Poland of 
ceding Teschen area without undue delay. 

Even if Munich Agreement eventually leads to weakening of M. Beck’s 
domination over the condominium: [ste] members of Government we cannot 
count on any change in foreign policy while Poland’s ‘legitimate claim’ 
remains unsettled. 

In view of fears generally expressed that Poland intends to use force in 
the immediate future I am going to see Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs 
today to urge him in strongest terms that direct action is more than ever 
excluded by . . . .2, Munich Conference and expressions of world public 
opinion. 

Repeated to Prague by Foreign Office. 

1 No. 71. 

a The text is here uncertain. 3 This word appears corrupt. 
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No. 73 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 812 Telegraphic [C 11309/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, September 30, 1938, 7.10 p.m. 


I learned from emissary yesterday evening that when he received from 
Hungarian Minister a Note summarised in my telegram under reference! 
Dr. Krofta had made a verbal and personal comment that the expression ‘it 
must be all nationalities in Danube basin’ seemed to raise too large a question 
to settle at this moment affecting as it did several states including Yugoslavia 
and Roumania. 

On September 29 Hungarian Minister had appeared again with an arde- 
mémotre which referred to Dr. Krofta’s verbal comment of previous day and 
expressed surprise that Dr. Krofta should have interpreted Hungarian note 
as being designed to raise question of self-determination in all Little Entente 
countries. The Note ‘naturally refers to Bohemia Czechoslovakia question 
which is very .. .2. and which has not been raised by Hungary’. 

Dr. Krofta continued that Hungarian Minister’s attitude had not been 
pressing and he seemed indeed relieved that-expansion . . .2 more threatening. 
He also seemed reassured by . . .? that in the event of a conflict M. Wettstein 
appeared to contemplate remaining himself in Prague. 

Repeated to Berlin, Budapest, Paris, Warsaw and Rome. 

1 The reference appears to be to No. 63. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 74 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax (Received October 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 811 Telegraphic [C 11308/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, September 30, 1938, 7.15 p.m. 


In conversation yesterday evening Minister for Foreign Affairs gave me 
following information regarding Poland. 

On September 27 Polish Minister handed him a Note containing proposal 
mentioned in my telegram 786,.' It was not an ultimatum but asked for 
immediate reply. 

On September 28 Roumanian Minister visited him as a kind of mediator 
and said he had reason to believe that Poland would desist from her demand 
for a plebiscite area if she gould occupy first area by September 30. In that 
case she would remain neutral in the event of a dispute between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Krofta went on to inform me that reply to Polish Note had not been 
finally decided but that subject to discussion at a Council meeting reply 
would be handed to Polish Minister that night agreeing to cede first area 

t This appears to be an error for telegram No. 785 (No. 64). Prague telegram No. 786 


(see Vol. II of this Series, No. 1195) dealt with the Czechoslovak Government’s reply to the 
British plan for the Sudeten areas. 
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in so far as it contained Polish majority. That must be formally established 
before cession could take place but Czechoslovak Government would offer 
to ask Great Britain and France to act as guarantor international witnesses. 

Dr. Krofta continued that it would not be possible to cede area at once 
amongst other reasons because of the precedent it would create with regard 
to German question but surrender would take place definitely in a short time 
and certainly before the end of the year. 

I understand reply to Polish Note would not specifically refer to Polish 
relinquishment of claim to a plebiscite area but in any case Czech rejection 
of proviso that there must be Polish majority would in fact exclude that area. 

The foregoing conversation took place before information reached me 
reported in my telegrams Nos. 785? and 802.3 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris, Warsaw, Budapest and Bucharest. 

2 No. 64. 3 No. 71. 


No. 75 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received September 30, 9.20 p.m.) 


No. 99 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11292/2319/12] 


WARSAW, September 30, 1938 

My telegram No. 98.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that Czechoslovak Note which was 
sent off from Prague at 2 p.m. today and received here at 5.30 makes no 
mention of cession of the districts of Teschen and Freistadt, and merely 
proposes the setting up of a mixed commission to elaborate an arrangement 
whereby districts with a Polish majority might be handed over to Poland. 
Under these conditions, the Polish Government have no longer confidence 
in the sincerity of the Czechoslovak Government, and they therefore demand 
the immediate cession of the districts of Teschen and Freistadt; the town and 
suburbs of Teschen to be handed over by noon on Sunday? and the remainder 
of these two districts within ten days, immediate negotiations for the effecting 
of this transfer of territory, and ulterior negotiations for a plebiscite in the 
other areas where there is a Polish population, if necessary under an inter- 
national commission. The Polish Note demands a reply by noon tomorrow, 
Saturday, and says that, in the event of negative reply, the Polish Govern- 
ment will not be responsible for the consequences. 

2. I said to the Minister for Foreign Affairs that I was unable to account 
for this radical discrepancy between what he had told me and what I had 
been informed by the Czechoslovak Minister and [? which] had been 
confirmed by the Foreign Office, namely that the Czechoslovak Government 
were prepared to cede the districts of Teschen and Freistadt, but requested 
some delay for transfer for technical reasons. I would immediately inform 
my Government and would suggest that they should get in touch with Prague 
without delay, requesting an explanation of this discrepancy, and urging 

1 No. 72. 2 i.e. October 2. 
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Czech Government to reply within the time limit stated that they are prepared 
to hand over Teschen and Freistadt. I nevertheless impressed upon the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the danger of taking any military action in the 
event of not receiving a satisfactory reply by noon tomorrow. If Polish 
Government proceeded to direct action they would draw upon themselves 
the serious reprobation of the whole world, which. had only just emerged 
from a crisis of a far greater nature. 

Czechoslovak Minister here has no explanation to offer for the discrepancy, 
and my Counsellor is to obtain further information from Vice-Minister 
for Foreign Affairs regarding the text of Czech reply this evening. 

But as only fifteen hours remain before expiry of time limit set by Polish 
Note, and in view of danger of Poland taking direct action by noon to-morrow, 
I would urge that Czech Government be pressed to inform Polish Govern- 
ment immediately that they are prepared to comply with Polish conditions. 
I told M. Beck that I felt sure that my Government would be prepared to 
offer their good offices if these were desired. I should be grateful for immediate 
instructions, if you have any further views, and also for early information as 
to result of any representations which may be made in Prague. 


No. 76 


Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 76 Telegraphic (C 11224/2319/12| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 30, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 98.! 

You should point out to M. Beck the fact that the Munich Agreement 
implicitly recognises the necessity of settling as soon as possible the Polish 
and Hungarian claims, and impress upon him that the Polish Government 
would in these circumstances be very short-sighted and ill-advised to take 
the law into their own hands instead of basing their policy on the fact that the 
four Powers have undertaken to see that justice is done. 

His Majesty’s Government trust therefore that the Polish Government 
will not take any rash and irrevocable step but will continue their negotia- 
tions with Prague. If he speaks of an ultimatum threatening occupation by 
force you should tell him that the Polish Government would put themselves 
entirely in the wrong if they occupied any Czech territory before agreement 
to do so had been reached as in the case of the Sudeten territory (see my 
telegram No. 74? and Prague telegram No. 802).3 

As you know from my telegram No. 3714 to Prague His Majesty’ s Govern- 
ment have offered to the Czech Government their mediation if required in 
their negotiations with the Czech [sic ? Polish] Government. You should now 
make this offer to the Polish Government. 

You can inform M. Beck of the representations I am making at Prague as 
set forth in my telegram to Prague No. 399.5 

Repeated to Prague, Budapest, Paris, Rome and Berlin. 

' No. 72. 2 No. 68. 3 No. 71. 4 No. 55. 5 No. 77. 
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No. 77 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 399 Telegraphic [C 11224/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 30, 1938, 11.50 p.m. 

Warsaw telegram No. 98.! 

Sir H. Kennard has since telephoned that the situation has deteriorated. 
He has been summoned to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to receive an 
urgent communication from M. Beck this afternoon and fears he may be 
informed that an ultimatum is being sent to Prague, accompanied by threat 
of military action. 

Please inform Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs immediately of 
instructions sent to Sir H. Kennard in my telegram No. 76.2 From com- 
munication made to me yesterday by Czechoslovak Minister it appears that 
the Czechoslovak Government have now replied to the Polish Note of 
September 27 confirming their readiness to cede territory in Teschen area, 
but making difficulties over date of transfer. You should point out to Dr. 
Krofta that, since his Government are prepared to cede substance of Polish 
demands, no useful purpose could possibly be served by risking an armed 
clash with Poland over lesser questions of detail. You should remind him of 
the offer of our services which I presume you made to him as a result of my 
telegram No. 371,3 and impress upon him the importance of adopting a 
conciliatory attitude to Polish demands. 

Please telegraph your views on procedure for cession of territory proposed 
in second paragraph of Warsaw telegram No. 95.* 

In his communication yesterday’ the Czechoslovak Minister stated that 
Dr. Benes was prepared to have French and British Governments guarantce 
to Poland loyal fulfilment of offer contained in his letter to the Polish 
President. Would you recommend such a step? 

Repeated to Warsaw, Paris, Berlin No. 445, Rome and Budapest. 

! No. 72. 2 No. 76. 3 No. 55. 4 No. 66. 

$ See No. 71, note 2. 


No. 78 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 30, 11.55 p.m.) 
No. 824 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11249/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, September 30, 1938 

My telegram No. 8o2.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has just telephoned to me to say from an 
entirely reliable source he knows that the Polish Minister will deliver Note 
tonight couched in offensive terms and demanding immediate surrender of 
Teschen Beneistat[stc].2 Reply will berequired by mid-day tomorrow, October 

' No. 71. 2 This should read ‘and Freistadt’. 
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1, and following German model Polish Government will propose occupation 
of one-third of area that afternoon. Another section is to be occupied within 
a further twenty-four hours and remainder within a few days. 

As this may lead to a conflict Dr. Krofta asks that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be immediately informed. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Berlin, Rome and Paris. 
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CHAPTER II 


a execution of the Munich Agreement: 

I. (September 30—October 7, 1938.) Meetings 

of the International Commission: Polish and 
Hungarian claims to Czechoslovak territory. 


No. 79 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received September 30, 11.30 p.m.) 


No. 566 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11239/11169/18) 


BERLIN, September 30, 1938 


Following communiqué has been issued after first meeting of International 
Commission constituted in accordance with Article 3 of Ministers’ decisions :! 

‘The International Commission charged with the application of the 
Munich Agreement held its first meeting in Berlin at 5 p.m. this afternoon. 
It invited Baron von Weizsacker, German State Secretary, to the chair. The 
latter on thanking his colleagues expressed the conviction that a most friendly 
and conciliatory spirit would inspire the discussions. 

“The Commission appointed a military sub-committee which immediately 
devoted itself to drawing up the conditions under which the handing over of 
the regions in the first zone could be carried out without friction or difficulty. 
The International Commission accepted in plenary session the proposals of 
the sub-committee. 

“The Commission before adjourning expressed the conviction that nothing 
would be neglected for the maintenance of an atmosphere necessary for the 
satisfactory accomplishment of its labours. 

“The above proposals were submitted to the Commission as the best which 
were capable of realisation in so short a time.’ 

The last paragraph is an attempt to induce the world press to help and not 
to hinder during the next ten critical days. 

The best help which the British press could give would be to write nothing 
awkward calculated to encourage the Czechs to resist. It is perfectly obvious 
from now on that such incidents as do occur will be indicative of Czechs’ 
resistance. Germans have nothing to gain by creating trouble but Czechs 
have and they will certainly try to make what capital they can out of 
incidents. This should be clearly realized by the British press. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 


t See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1224. 
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No. 80 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 446 Telegraphic [C 11169/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 30, 1938, 11.35 p.m. 

Munich telegram No. 4.! 

After consulting British Delegation at Munich I have suggested to the 
Czechoslovak Government that the number of British observers in Czecho- 
slovakia should now be increased by immediate despatch of six or seven 
additional observers. The Czechoslovak Government readily agree but 
would be glad if the number of additional observers were not limited to only 
six or seven as they consider that the risk of incidents arising during Czech 
withdrawal and German occupation is considerable. 

I am accordingly arranging for seven ex-officers to leave for Prague by air 
on Saturday morning and for a further twenty or so to follow within a day 
or two. 

In view of terms of supplementary declaration? to Munich Agreement Mr. 
Newton feels and I agree that observers should be under orders of Inter- 
national Commission who will make such use of them as they think best 
calculated to minimise danger of collisions between Germans and Czechs. 

I trust that you will agree with this proposal and will obtain the concur- 
rence of your colleagues on the International Commission. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 

1 Not printed. This telegram was addressed to Prague, and instructed Mr. Newton to 
despatch the two observers to No. 1 Area to co-operate with the Military Attaché at Berlin 
who was to fly there after the meeting of the International Commission. The telegram was 


repeated to the Foreign Office by telephone, and received at 11.15 a.m. on September jo. 
2 See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1224. 


No. 81 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 402 Telegraphic [C 11242/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 1, 1938, 12.10 a.m. 

My telegram No. 4o1.! 

It is proposed that these observers, who would of course collaborate with 
the two observers already on the spot, should be placed under the orders of 
the International Commission, from whom their detailed instructions will be 
received. Generally speaking, their task would, as stated above, be to be 
present at the handing over of the German districts of Czechoslovakia to the 
German authorities and by their influence to (a) endeavour to lessen the 
risk of collisions between the two sides, (0) to restrain the Czech authorities 
both civil and military, from acts of sabotage and obstruction, and (c) to 


1 Not printed. This telegram, despatched at 11.0 p.m. on September 30, gave a list of 
the observers. 
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prevent any action, either by over-impetuosity on one side or by wilful delay 
on the other, such as would dislocate the time-table laid down in the Munich 
Agreement. They will for this purpose investigate any incidents which may 
occur, and report on rumours which might give either side an excuse to have 
recourse to forceful measures, or delaying tactics. 

On their arrival you should put the observers in touch with the Inter- 
national Commission and inform them that, subject to any further instruc- 
tions the latter may issue, their duties will be as set out above. 

Repeated to Berlin, 


No. 82 


Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 1.0 a.m.) 


No. 100 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11251/2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 1, 1938 


Following is gist of Czechoslovak Government’s reply! as shown [? me] by 
M. Beck’s Chef de Cabinet. Note begins with expression of good will and 
statement that (? disintegration)? of five of territories . . .2 might come 
before any acts of cession or plebiscite. It then offers :— 


1. Solemn assurance that rectification of the frontiers and subsequent 
territory transfer may take place whatever the international situation. 

2. Districts in question shall be divided according to proportion of Polish 
and Czech inhabitants. 

3. Constitution of Poles and Czechs to be elaborately detailed procedure 
on basis of this principle. Commission to meet on October 5 and also deal 
with exchange of population option of nationality and economic and 
financial questions. 

4. Commission to finish its work by October 31. 

5. Date for transfer to be immediately fixed. 

6. Issue of agreed communiqué that agreement has been reached on 
rectification of frontiers. 

7. Transfer of territories to take place by December 1 at the latest. Note 
ends with . . .3 such settlement will be the lasting foundation of peace and 
leave no bitterness. 


g.0 p.m.* M. Beck’s description to me of Note may be considered slightly 
unfair . . .4 noted [ste ? Note] does not mention actual districts of Freistadt 
and Teschen. Situation remains therefore in my view as described in my 
immediately preceding telegram.s 


' For the full text see No. 101, Annex I. 

2 The text is here uncertain. The passage should presumably read: ‘determination of 
frontiers.’ 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 This telegram was drafted on September 30. 5 No. 75. 
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No. 83 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 1, 1.0 a.m.) 


No. 825 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11250/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, October 1, 1938 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 12.20 a.m. October 1. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs have just telephoned to say that Note was 
delivered at 11.45 p.m. containing an ultimatum requiring a reply by mid- 
day October 1. 

Note demands that Teschen area be ceded by mid-day, October 2, and 
remainder of territory within six days. 

Please repeat to Warsaw. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Rome. 

! No. 78. 


No. 84 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 1, 10.7 a.m.) 
No. 334 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11281/2319/12] 
PARIS, October 1, 1938 

Prague telegram No. 825.! 

M. Bonnet is instructing French Ambassador to suggest to you that Prime 
Minister should address an urgent exhortation to Polish Government, and 
propose a conference to settle Teschen question. 

United States Ambassador tells me he would have suggested to President 
Roosevelt to take this initiative, but he cannot get through to the President 
now as it is 4 a.m. in the morning at Washington. 

Mr. Bullitt declares his conviction, moreover, that the Prime Minister is 
now the only person, owing to his enormous personal prestige, who can act 
with real chances of immediate success. 

t No. 83. 


No. 85 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone (C 11386/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 1, 1938, 11.30 a.m. 


Please immediately give following personal message from Prime Minister 
to M. Beck:— 
“It will not have escaped your notice that Agreement signed by Four Powers 


t Sir H. Kennard was instructed by telephone at 10.30 a.m. that he should ‘try to get the 
Polish Government to postpone action on their ultimatum. They should be referred to the 
third annex of the Munich Agreement, regarding the procedure to be adopted if the Polish 
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at Munich contemplated the peaceful settlement of Polish claims against 
Czechoslovakia. I understand that Czechoslovak Government themselves 
admit certain of the Polish claims, and I am confident that the matter can 
be amicably settled. In the circumstances it would seem quite inadmissible 
that Poland should risk all the consequences of breaking off negotiations and 
taking matters into her own hands. Such action at this moment would lose 
for Poland the wide measure of sympathy she at present enjoys and I am sure 
that while pressing Polish claims you must personally wish to contribute 
towards the development of the procedure of settlement by consultation and 
agreement which was initiated at Munich.’ 
Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Paris and Rome. 

and Hungarian claims are not settled within three months, and told that they must discuss 
the Teschen question with the Czechs and not try to solve it by force. If discussion led to 
nothing, the International Commission could be invoked.’ Sir H. Kennard was informed 
that ‘the French Government would probably be taking similar action and that we had 
asked the German Government as well to intervene in the same sense’. A telephone 
message was also sent at 10.30 a.m. to H.M. Embassy, Berlin, repeating the instructions sent 
to Sir H. Kennard and asking H.M. Ambassador to invite the German Government to make 
‘similar representations in the spirit of the Munich Agreement and the Anglo-German 
Declaration’. 


No. 86 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved October 1, 11.35 a.m.) 


No. ror Telegraphic: by wireless [C 11311/2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 1, 1938 

Your telegram No. 76.! 

As Minister for Foreign Affairs had only just gone to bed having been up 
most of the night I saw his Chef de Cabinet early this morning and carried 
out your instructions in most forcible [? terms]. I offered the mediation of 
His Majesty’s Government who I felt sure would make every effort to secure 
a Just and speedy solution of this question. As only three hours remain before 
expiry of ultimatum I begged above all things that no hasty military measures 
should be taken which might involve not only Poland but other countries in 
hostilities. —The Chef de Cabinet pointed out that while answer had been 
demanded by noon today limit within which Teschen was to be occupied 
was noon on Sunday. I repeat this for what it is worth. 

The Chef de Cabinet promised to convey what I had said to him immedi- 
ately to M. Beck. I further asked whether there was any news from Prague 
or the frontier and was informed that no reply had yet been received from 
Prague and that as far as he knew no serious incident had occurred on the 
frontier except at Oderberg where there had been some clashes between 
Poles and Czechs. 

I have asked to see M. Beck himself as soon as possible. 

t No. 76. 
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No. 87 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved October 1, 11.35 a.m.) 


No. 826 Part I Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11301/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, October 1, 1938 


The President has just telephoned personally to me to confirm that Polish 
ultimatum was delivered at 11.0 p.m. September 30. One-third of the area 
demanded is to be evacuated by Czechoslovakia and occupied by Poland 
within twenty four hours from October 1 and the remainder within ten days. 
Although Czechoslovakia had agreed to negotiate, this method is rejected 
and reply to ultimatum is required by midday to-day October 1. 

Czech Government will resist force. In view of Munich Agreement, its 
acceptance by Czechoslovakia and guarantee given by Great Britain and 
France the President appeals for protection and begs for most urgent reply 
from His Majesty’s Government. A Polish attack can obviously have most 
serious consequences for the future of Munich Agreement in question. Czech 
Government remains entirely ready to settle Polish claims by negotiation. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome and Warsaw. 


No. 88 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 11.35 a.m.) 


No. 826 Part II Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11301/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 1, 1938 


Apart from clear and most important question of principle involved the 
President admitted to my question the first third to be occupied within 
twenty four hours (from an hour which he could not specify at the moment 
of speaking) was predominantly Polish. But, he said, it contained important 
fortifications. In the remaining area there was a small piece which had been 
claimed by Germany in the original German plan. I understood the 
President to say that it was still not quite clear whether the German Govern- 
ment had withdrawn its claim to all of this piece and the point would have 
to be settled by the International Commission. 

When speaking to me last night on the telephone Dr. Krofta said that 
delivery of the ultimatum would be justified on the ground that the promises 
of the Czech Government could not be accepted. Dr. Benes did not repeat 
this but it occurs to me that possibly one method of stopping Polish attack 
would be for one or more of the Great Powers to offer, as in the case of 
Germany, to guarantee the word of the Czech Government. 
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No. 89 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Receved October 1, 12.0 noon) 


No. 827 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11310/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 1, 1938 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

I have now received copy of Polish ultimatum which consists of a Note of 
five pages.? 

‘oe points are: 

. Czechoslovak (? plan)3 of settlement is entirely insufficient and dilatory 
aca Polish Government can no longer have faith in declarations of Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

2. Polish Government therefore make following categorical demands: 

(2) Evacuation of a certain defined area within 24 hours as from mid-day 
October 1. 

(6) The cession of remainder of districts of Teschen Frysztat within ten 
days starting from the same date. 

(c) Public utilities and communications in evacuated areas to be left intact 
and defensive works to be disarmed. 

(d) Question of plebiscite in other areas to be subsequently agreed between 
the two Governments with the possible participation of third parties. 

(e) Persons of Polish tongue born in districts of Teschen Frysztat to be 
immediately released from military service and all political prisoners of 
Polish origin to be released. 

(f) A reply accepting or rejecting demands to be given by mid-day 
October 1. Should reply be not forthcoming or contain a refusal Polish 
Government will hold the Czechoslovak Government solely responsible for 
the consequences. 

I am endeavouring to obtain copies of whole of previous correspondence. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Rome. Foreign Office please repeat to 
Warsaw. 

t Nos. 87-8. 2 For the full text see No. 101, Annex II. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 90 
Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 431 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11387/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 1, 1938, 12.56 p.m. 
We understand that the French have appealed to Italian Government to 
use their influence in Warsaw to restrain the Polish Government from carry- 
ing out their threat to occupy Teschen on October 2. 
You should associate yourself at once with this French appeal.! 


™ Lord Perth replied by telegram (i) that, after telephoning to the French Ambassador, he 
had carried out these instructions at 1.30 p.m.; (ii) that Count Ciano had taken ‘independent 
but analogous action at 11.0 a.m.’. 
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No. 91 


Sir H,. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 103 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 11321/2319/12] 
WARSAW, October 1, 1938 
My telegram No. 102.! 
I am informed by Minister for Foreign Affairs that Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment have accepted Polish demands in their entirety. 
t No. 93. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 


No. 92 


Ser N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved October 1, 2.25 p.m.) 
No. 573 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11322/2319/12] 
: BERLIN, October 1, 1938 

Your telegram No. 445.! 

French and Italian Ambassadors and myself made this morning urgent 
appeal to German Government to join in bringing pressure on Polish 
Government to abstain from force and to abide by Munich decisions. 

Polish Ambassador, to whom I telephoned urgently on the subject com- 
plained that action had been forced upon his Government as a result of a 
communication from M. Benes which constituted withdrawal of assurances 
which he had previously given the Polish Government. 

Italian Ambassador told me that Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
addressed a strong protest to the Polish Government. 

Repeated to Rome, Warsaw, Paris and Prague. 

1 No. 77 was repeated to Berlin as telegram No. 445. 


No. 93 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 2.40 p.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 11324/2319/12] 
WARSAW, October 1, 1938 

My telegram No. ror.? 

M. Beck’s Chef de Cabinet came to me at 11 a.m. today with a message 
from M. Beck to the effect that they could not accept our offer of mediation 
‘as it was too late’. I asked whether he seriously wished me to telegraph this 
to my Government. It was of course never too late to find an alternative 
solution to use of direct action and if such a pretext became generally known 
public opinion not only in England but in whole world would be still further 
incensed. 

1 No. 86. 
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At the [sic ? that] moment the Minister for Foreign Affairs telephoned 
requesting that I should go to see him. M. Beck began our conversation much 
in terms of M. Lubienski’s communication though less baldly and I replied 
very much as I had to the latter. On this M. Beck greatly altered his tone, 
but was at this moment intercepted by a telephone communication as a result 
of which he informed me that a request had just been received from the 
Czechoslovak Government for an extension of time limit of noon today for 
one hour. M. Beck of course granted this and said that he had received 
information that Czech reply might be favourable with the exception of 
certain reservations. 

He then begged me to inform Your Lordship that he greatly appreciated 
offers of mediation on the part of His Majesty’s Government and that in the 
event of his considering that they would be useful he would send for me again. 

The Prime Minister’s message? arrived after I had left M. Beck but I 
immediately sent it to him by hand. 

Repeated to Prague. 

2 No. 85. 


No. 94 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 830 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11329/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, October 1, 1938 

My telegram No. 827.! 

Soon after 12 midday the Minister for Foreign Affairs handed to the Polish 
Minister Note accepting Poland’s demands. Czechoslovak Government at 
the same time proposed that Poland [stc] and Czech military experts should 
meet immediately to arrange details of transfer. 

I have informed the Minister for Foreign Affairs in accordance with your 
telegram No. 399? but enquiries which it contains no longer call for any reply. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Paris and Warsaw. 

t No. 89. 2 No. 77. 


No. 95 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 4.25 p.m.) 
No. 575 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11332/11169/18] 
BERLIN, October 1, 1938 


State Secretary informed the International Commission this morning that 
the Chancellor assumes that no regular troops will be employed in plebiscite 
area. My Italian colleague also stated that he believed it to be the inten- 
tion of his Government only to employ ex-combatants and such like para- 
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military forces and it was pointed out that ‘international bodies’ meant non- 
regular formations. 

In the circumstances it will probably be impossible to carry on in [? with] 
Commission’s proposal for employment of regular troops. Moreover if, as 
now appears quite likely, serious incidents can be avoided, in which case their 
presence has chiefly psychological value, I am inclined to the view that as 
the British Legion have offered their services and the Chancellor has publicly 
accepted them,' it would be best to employ the Legion to begin with at all 
events. 

Voting is not likely to take place until towards the middle of November 
and trouble is most likely to occur then. I could always try to make reserva- 
tion that Plebiscite Commission, if experience shows that disturbances are 
likely, should be given discretion to call for regular troops when and where 
required. 

1 The President of the British Legion flew to Berlin, with the consent of the Prime 
Minister, on the night of September 25, to offer the services of the Legion as an impartial 
body in the areas concerned in the event of an agreement being reached between Germany 


and Czechoslovakia. Herr Hitler announced his acceptance of this offer in his speech on 
September 26. 


No. 96 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 5.45 p.m.) 


No. 574 Telegraphic [C 11331/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 1, 1938, 4.37 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 446.' British observers. 

I notified International Commission this morning accordingly. 

While my colleagues did not disagree they preferred that British observers 
should be responsible not direct to the Commission but to me or to His 
Majesty’s Legation, Prague. Hope was expressed that so large a number 
would not in fact be necessary and the opinion that if there were no big 
incidents observers would prove redundant. 

I concurred as to their duties as set out in your telegram No. 402? to 
Prague. In my opinion their use and localities to which they should be sent 
can best be decided by His Majesty’s Minister at Prague in consultation with 
Czechoslovak Government since in fact they will be assisting in Czech 
evacuation not in German occupation. 

If I see occasion from here I will make proposals also for their use as and 
when circumstances arise. 

They should be provided with some kind of identification marks such as 
white armlets with Union Jack. 

Repeated to Prague. 


™ No. 80. 2 No. 81. 


No. 97 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 1, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 831 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 11345/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 1, 1938 

My telegram No. 830.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said he considered Poland’s behaviour was in 
the circumstances infamous but that as Czechoslovakia had been abandoned, 
she had no option but to accept the ultimatum. Czech spirit seems indeed 
somewhat broken. Dr. Krofta wondered if Poland might not soon develop 
even further ambitions in regard to Slovakia. 

As regards Hungary Dr. Krofta said that in a day or two and perhaps on 
Monday,? Czechoslovak Government would offer to negotiate a rectification 
of the inacceptable frontier. I gathered that he hoped to be able to negotiate 
a satisfactory settlement direct but that if Hungary proved too unreasonable 
he might appeal eventually to intervention [sic ? mediation]. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Budapest. 

t No. 94. 2 i.e. October 3. 


No. 98 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 1, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 576 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11337/11169/18] 
BERLIN, October 1, 1938 


Question of international bodies for plebiscite areas was raised again at 
this afternoon’s meeting of International Commission. 

The German and Czech Governments were in agreement as to their 
preference for para-military bodies and for their restriction, at least to begin 
with, to 1,000 men each from Great Britain, France and Italy. The opinion 
was expressed that they would not be required before October 11 at the 
earliest and that in regard to equipment they should be armed as a police 
force. 

Three Ambassadors undertook to put this proposal up to their respective 
Governments, though my Italian colleague at least would prefer regular 
military to para-military forces. 

If the British Legion undertakes this duty, it is essential that they should be 
uniformly dressed (blue suits for instance) with arm-bands and possibly 
commissioner hats—at least so organised as to do us credit. 

I am glad to hear that advance party of regular officers will arrive in 
Berlin on October 3. Any further arrangements can be made after that date, 
when plebiscite special commission should be able to form some idea as to 
extent of areas involved. 

Repeated to Prague, Rome and Paris. 
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No. 99 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 2, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 832 Telegraphic (C 11349/11169/18] 


PRAGUE, October 1, 1938, 7.45 p.m. 


Political Director of Foreign Affairs called on me yesterday September 30 
to draw special attention to the fact that owing to inadequate time allowed 
for evacuation of fortifications great quantities of guns and ammunition and 
other material to a value of 2 milliards Kronen would have to be left behind. 
I suggested that this was one of the matters which Czechoslovak representa- 
tive would no doubt raise at the International Commission in Berlin but 
Czechoslovak Government strongly hope that they will receive any assistance 
possible from the British representative and His Majesty’s Government. It 
is evidently a matter over which they are much concerned as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs also alluded to it today during conversation with [? me] 
relating to quite other and even more pressing question. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 100 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 2) 
No. 645 Saving: Telegraphic (C 11379/5302/18] 


PARIS, October 1, 1938 


M. Litvinov lunched today with M. Bonnet at the Soviet Embassy. 

M. Bonnet tells me that M. Litvinov is highly incensed at recent events. 
He said that the Prime Minister should never have been ‘allowed’ to go to 
Berchtesgaden and still less to Godesberg. These two mistakes were as 
nothing, however, compared to the enormity of what had passed at Munich. 

M. Litvinov declared that Hitler had bluffed France and Great Britain 
completely; he had never meant to risk war; if our two countries had stood 
firm they would, with Russia’s help, have made Hitler climb down. 

M. Bonnet tells me that he gently pointed out to M. Litvinov that the 
three countries that Russia objected to, viz. Germany, Italy and Franco 
Spain, all happened to be neighbours of France. If they were in South 
America it might be less necessary to get on to decent terms with them. 

M. Bonnet remarked to me that the Soviets’ pretension to dictate French 
foreign policy was not going to be satisfied. He smiled when he referred to the 
probable extent of Soviet help had war broken out, and also at Russia’s 
extreme valour from a safe and respectable distance from the scene of 
hostilities. 

I enquired whether M. Litvinov had threatened to denounce the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, but M. Bonnet replied in the negative. 
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No. 101 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved October 5) 
No. 339 [C 11543/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, October 1, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 827! of today’s date, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith copies of the notes addressed by the Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Polish Minister on the 3oth September? 
and the rst October? respectively. It was in reply to the former of these two 
notes and within about twelve hours of its receipt that the Polish Government 
addressed to the Czechoslovak Government their ultimatum.‘ In the second 
of the two notes the Czechoslovak Government accepted the Polish terms. 

2. In their note of the 30th September, after pointing out that they had 
already refused either a plebiscite or a cession of territory in the Sudeten areas 
until the frontiers had been definitely fixed, the Czechoslovak Government 
proposed a settlement of the Polish question on the following lines :— 


(i) A solemn assurance, repeated if thought fit to France and Great 
Britain, who might be guarantors of the agreement, that a rectifica- 
tion of frontiers would take place in any circumstances. 

(uu) A redistribution of territory on a population basis. 

(iu) The immediate convocation not later than the 5th October of a 
Polish-Czechoslovak commission to work out the details. 

(iv) The immediate fixing of the time-limits for the commission to con- 
clude its labours and for the territories to be transferred. The 31st 
October was suggested for the former, and some date prior to the 
1st December for the latter. 


3. The foregoing procedure was suggested as a means of avoiding bitter- 
ness in the future on the part of the Czechoslovak population, and the hope 
was expressed that they might not receive the impression that profit was 
being made out of Czechoslovakia’s present difficulties. 

Any such hope has, I fear, been dashed to the ground, and, indeed, it is 
difficult for an impartial observer to do other than agree with Dr. Krofta’s 
condemnation of the Polish Government’s action as infamous. 

A map supplied to me by the Minister for Foreign Affairs showing the 
areas claimed by the Polish Government will be transmitted to you at the 
first available opportunity. 

I have, &c. 
B. C. NEwron 


™ No. 89. 2 Annex I. 3 Annex III. 4 Annex II. 





ANNEXES TO No. I01 
I 
Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Polish Minister in Prague 


PRAGUE, le 30 septembre 1938 

M. le Ministre, 

J’ai pris connaissance du contenu de la note, en date du 27 septembre, 
par laquelle votre Excellence propose, au nom de son Gouvernement, de 
conclure immédiatement un accord réglant les questions en suspens entre nos 
deux Etats et notamment au sujet du territoire habité par une population de 
nationalité polonaise. 

Le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque sait gré au Gouvernement de la 
République polonaise d’avoir exprimé sa fagon de voir sur le mode de 
procéder, susceptible, 4 son avis, de mener a l’accord désirable. 

Mené par le désir de voir cet accord complet, permanent et qu’il ne laissat 
pas de sentiment d’amertume chez aucune des deux parties, il se permet de 
recommander la procédure suivante, tout en faisant remarquer que, pour les 
motifs qui viennent d’étre mentionnés, il voudrait éviter que les milieux 
tchécoslovaques aient l’impression que |’on tire profit des difficultés ot se 
trouve actuellement la Tchécoslovaquie, juste au moment ot se discute la 
question concernant le territoire habité par la population allemande. Le 
Gouvernement tchécoslovaque désirerait souligner par toute la facgon de 
procéder qu’il s’agit ici d’un acte de bonne volonté, venu de sa propre 
initiative et de sa libre décision. I] considére cela comme trés important pour 
les relations entre les deux peuples et les deux Etats dans l’avenir, relations 
qu’il désirerait les plus amicales possibles. 

D’abord, le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque se permet de faire remarquer 
que, dans les négociations relatives 4 la population allemande de Ja Républi- 
que, nous avons été forcés de refuser tant le plébiscite que les cessions 
territoriales avant la fixation définitive des frontiéres. Pour ces motifs, le 
Gouvernement tchécoslovaque ne peut, non plus dans le cas de la Pologne, 
se départir de ce principe, d’autant plus qu’il pourrait en résulter un précédent 
pour la solution de la question allemande des Sudétes, ce qui ne saurait étre 
intention du Gouvernement de la République polonaise. 

Le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque, s’inspirant de ces considérations, se 
permet de proposer pour la solution des questions dont il s’agit les principes 
suivants : 


(1) Le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque donne au Gouvernement polonais 
l’assurance solennelle que la rectification des frontiéres et la remise consécu- 
tive du territoire, dont il sera décidé par la procédure stipulée, seront réalisées 
dans toutes les circonstances, quelque tournure que prenne la situation inter- 
nationale. La République tchécoslovaque est préte a donner une déclaration 
a cet égard aussi a la France et 4 la Grande-Bretagne et d’accepter ces deux 
Etats comme garants de cet accord. 

(2) La répartition du territoire se ferait sur la base du principe que les 
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districts en question seraient territorialement divisés suivant le rapport 
numérique existant entre la population polonaise et la population tchéque. 

(3) Il serait immédiatement constitué une commission paritaire polono- 
tchécoslovaque, qui élaborerait la procédure de détail sur la base de ce 
principe. Elle pourrait étre convoquée pour le 5 octobre, 1938. Cette com- 
mission réglerait notamment encore les questions concernant l’option des 
habitants, les déplacements et échanges réciproques de population, ainsi que 
toutes les questions économiques et financiéres qui en dépendent. 

(4) Il serait fixé la date 4 laquelle la commission devrait avoir terminé ses 
travaux. Nous proposons celle du 31 octobre. 

(5) Il serait immédiatement fixé la date a laquelle doit s’effectuer la remise 
des territoires. Cette date serait fixée en déterminant les limites extrémes: 
la date la plus proche possible et la derniére date possible. 

(6) Un communiqué commun pourrait immédiatement faire connaitre au 
public polonais et tchécoslovaque qu’une entente est intervenue sur le principe 
d’un accord polonais-tchécoslovaque au sujet d’une rectification des frontiéres 
et que toute la procédure sera terminée dans un délai sur lequel les deux 
parties se sont entendues. | 

(7) Pour ne laisser aucun doute sur la portée de l’accord et sur la ferme 
volonté qui anime les deux Gouvernements, la commission, comme il a été 
dit plus haut, entamerait ses travaux au plus tard le 5 octobre et la remise du 
territoire en question pourrait s’effectuer au plus tét le 31 octobre et au plus 
tard le 1% décembre, suivant la date ot la commission compétente aura 
terminé ses travaux. La date du 1% décembre ne saurait étre dépassée. 


Le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque pense qu’il s’agit de dispositions si 
précises, concrétes et fermes, qu’il serait possible de les accepter et de les 
mettre en ceuvre dans un esprit de bonne volonté et d’entente. 

Il croit qu’il est possible d’arriver sur cette base a un accord qui assurera 
aux deux peuples dans l’avenir le sentiment que le conflit se trouve définitive- 
ment réglé, qu’il ne restera entre eux ni amertume ni sujet de récriminations 
et qu’il se créera immédiatement apres, entre les deux Etats, méme en ce qui 
concerne les autres questions politiques, une atmosphére grace a laquelle leur 
collaboration amicale sera pleinement assurée. 

Veuillez, &c. 
K. Krorra 


IT 
Polish Minister in Prague to the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs 


PRAGUE, le 30 septembre 1938 
M. le Ministre, 

Le Gouvernement polonais considérant la réponse du Gouvernement 
tchécoslovaque en date du 30 septembre 1938 a sa note du 27 septembre 
1938 comme complétement insuffisante et dilatoire, j’ai ’honneur, d’ordre 
de mon Gouvernement, de vous communiquer ce qui suit: 
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Le Gouvernement polonais a, depuis plusieurs mois, attiré l’attention du 
Gouvernement tchécoslovaque sur |’état de choses impossible 4 maintenir 
existant sur le territoire habité en Tchécoslovaquie par le groupe national 
polonais. Une correspondance diplomatique suivie a été le résultat de cette 
démarche. Tout récemment, 4 un moment critique de cet échange de vues, 
il a été constaté, de part et d’autre, que la normalisation des relations entre la 
Pologne et la Tchécoslovaquie ne pourrait s’effectuer qu’en premier lieu 
par la voie d’une cession territoriale, en faveur de la Pologne, des territoires 
habités par la population polonaise, facilement définissables sur la base des 
données existantes, et au deuxi¢me lieu par un plébiscite sur d’autres terri- 
toires habités par une population mixte. Son Excellence M. le Président de 
la République tchécoslovaque, le docteur Edouard Benes, dans sa lettre en 
date du 22 courant, et remise, le 26 courant, 4 son Excellence M. le Président 
de la République de Pologne, a accepté ce principe. Les déclarations du 
Gouvernement tchécoslovaque l’ont confirmé. 

A la suite de ces déclarations le Gouvernement polonais, par sa note en 
date du 27 septembre 1938, a formul€ des propositions concretes, par lesquelles 
il exigeait le réglement définitif du probléme. 

En vue de la situation dramatique et menacante dans la région de fronti¢re 
en Silésie de Teschen, le Gouvernement polonais a mis en avant la demande 
d’une cession territoriale immédiate des deux districts indiqués sur la carte! 
annexée a la note susmentionnée. 

Il est digne d’étre mentionné que son Excellence M. le Président de la 
République tchécoslovaque a bien voulu confirmer personnellement au 
Ministre de Pologne 4 Prague la promesse d’une réponse positive, et que les 
représentants diplomatiques du Royaume-Uni et de la République frangaise 
ont communiqué au Gouvernement polonais, le 29 courant, que le Gouverne- 
ment tchécoslovaque avait complétement accepté la demande polonaise et 
ont méme fait part des termes fixant l’exécution technique. Ces informations 
n’ont pas trouvé de confirmation et les promesses n’ont pas été réalisées. 

Il est é€vident qu’étant donné toutes ces circonstances, et vu que le Gouverne- 
ment polonais ne peut plus accorder de confiance aux déclarations faites au 
nom de la République tchécoslovaque, et tenant compte de la gravité de la 
situation, il se voit obligé, de la facon la plus catégorique, de demander 
l’exécution du point (2) desa note en date du 27 septembre courant, et notam- 
ment: 

(1) L’évacuation immeédiate par les troupes et la police tchécoslovaques du 
territoire défini par la note susmentionnée, et délimité dans la carte y 
annexée,! et la remise dudit territoire, d’une facgon définitive, aux autorités 
militaires polonaises. 

(2) L’évacuation dans le cours de vingt-quatre heures, a compter de midi, 
I* octobre 1938, du territoire indiqué dans la carte ci-annexée.! 

(3) La remise du reste du territoire des districts de Teschen et de Frysztat 
doit étre définitivement effectuée au cours d’une période de dix jours, a 


compter de la méme date. 
1 Not enclosed. 
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(4) L’évacuation desdits territoires doit avoir lieu sans que les entreprises 
et objets d’utilité publique ainsi que les voies de communication de toutes 
sortes soient endommagés, rendus inutilisables ou enlevés. Tous les ouvrages 
d’art et constructions servant a la défense militaire doivent étre désarmés. 

(5) Les modalités et les délais de |’évacuation du reste du territoire 
mentionné au point (3) ci-dessus seront communiqués avant midi du 2 octobre 
1938. 

(6) Les autres questions soulevées par la note polonaise du 27 septembre, 
c’est-a-dire la question du plébiscite dans d’autres régions, sont laissées a 
l’entente ultérieure entre les deux Gouvernements intéressés, sans en exclure 
la possibilité de la participation des facteurs tiers. 

En ce qui concerne les questions qui résulteront du transfert des territoires 
susmentionnés, le Gouvernement polonais est prét a les régler avec le 
Gouvernement tchécoslovaque par des négociations. 

(7) Le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque prendra des mesures immédiates 
afin que tous les ressortissants tchécoslovaques de langue polonaise, originaires 
des deux districts de Teschen et de Frysztat, faisant actuellement le service 
dans l’armée tchécoslovaque, soient libérés de ce service et autorisés de 
rentrer dans leurs foyers. 

Le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque prendra également des mesures pour 
élargir tous les détenus politiques d’origine polonaise. 

(8) Le Gouvernement polonais attend une réponse non-équivoque, 
acceptant ou rejetant les demandes formulées dans la présente note, jusqu’a 
midi du 1 octobre 1938. En cas de refus ou d’absence de réponse, le 
Gouvernement polonais tiendra le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque pour seul 
responsable de la suite des événements. 

Veuillez, &c. 
KAZIMIERZ PAPEE 


Iil 
Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Polish Minister in Prague. 


PRAGUE, le 1” octobre 1938 
M. le Ministre, 

En réponse a votre note du jo septembre j’ai ’honneur de porter a votre 
connaissance que dans toutes les négociations au sujet de la population 
polonaise de Tchécoslovaquie le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque avait l’inten- 
tion de se placer sur le point de vue que ce probléme devrait étre réglé par 
des pourparlers directs, amicaux et rapides entre les deux Gouvernements. 

Tandis que l’Accord de Munich du 29 septembre avait prévu pour les 
négociations entre les deux Gouvernements un délai de trois mois, la note du 
Gouvernement tchécoslovaque du 30 septembre a proposé des délais sensible- 
ment plus courts. 

Tant au point de vue objectif qu’au point de vue de l’esprit dans lequel a 
été conclu l’Accord de Munich, le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque considére 
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les propositions de sa note du 30 septembre toujours comme justes et équitables. 

Vu cependant la note du Gouvernement polonais du 30 septembre et forcé 
par les circonstances, le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque accepte les proposi- 
tions de cette note. 

Dans l’intérét de la population polonaise locale elle-méme et pour rendre 
possible une évacuation sans danger d’incident quelconque, le Gouverne- 
ment tchécoslovaque propose que des experts militaires polonais et tchéco- 
slovaques se réunissent immédiatement pour arriver 4 une entente en ce qui 
concerne la procédure de détail a suivre. 

Ii demande en outre que, méme aprés l’occupation par les troupes 
polonaises, le trafic sur la ligne Bohumin-Zilina soit maintenu et que la com- 
mission qui aurait 4 fixer les autres questions puisse définitivement régler ce 
probleme, cette ligne étant la seule jonction entre des districts tchéco- 
slovaques importants. 

Veuillez, &c. 
K. Krorra 


No. 102 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 155 Telegraphie [ C11351/11169/18] 
BERLIN, October 2, 1938 

Addressed to Prague No. 155.! 

Your telegram No. 832? to Foreign Office. 

I have taken up question already and satisfactory arrangements have been 
made for evacuation of material in Zones I and II. I hope that these will be 
extended to Zones III and IV. You may be sure I will continue to press 
matter strongly in Commission. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 578. 

! This telegram was addressed to Prague as No. 155 and repeated by telephone as No. 578 


to the Foreign Office, where it was received on October 2 at 2 p.m. 
2 No. gg. 


No. 103 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 2, 2.0 p.m.) 


No. 579 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 11354/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 2, 1938 

Prague telegram No. 840.! 

Chancellor issued orders to Sudeten Freikorps in sense suggested two 
days ago. 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported a suggestion from Major Sutton-Pratt that the 
International Commission should issue at once a broadcast appeal, through the German 
stations to the areas awaiting occupation, instructing the population to refrain from any 
action likely to result in loss of life (e.g. capturing or opening fire on police or troops evacuating 
the territory). 
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I have however approached State Secretary once more and with con- 
currence of Italian Ambassador and myself (French Ambassador is away) 
we propose to concert with Czechoslovak Minister with a view to issue if 
latter agrees of a wireless appeal from Berlin in German and from Prague 
in Czech. 

Repeated to Prague. 


No. 104 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 2, 8.20 p.m.) 


No. 841 Telegraphic [C 11413/4839/18) 


PRAGUE, October 2, 1938, 3.20 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 566.! 

British press will I earnestly trust be as objective [? as possible] and at the 
same time show full sympathy for problems and sufferings of Czechs, and 
facts do not appear hitherto to bear out Sir N. Henderson’s assumptions. 

Major Sutton-Pratt reports yesterday afternoon at Oberplan Sudeten 
German party captured three car-loads of gendarmes on the ground that 
they were “bearing arms under a white flag’ and sent them into Germany. 
Real reason why they were carrying a white flag was to show their peaceful 
intentions. He also expresses view that evacuation of zone would have gone 
quite smoothly but for sabotage for which Sudeten German party were 
responsible. It was not only in Krumau that shooting occurred. It was wide- 
spread throughout Moldau Valley during night of September 30—October 1. 
It was significant that two Czech police were killed and ten wounded but 
that no Sudeten party casualty was reported. 

A report received from Dickson (another observer) last night also reports 
Krumau was being terrorized by Sudeten German party during the night of 
September 30—October 1 and day of October 1. 


Repeated to Berlin. 
t No. 79. 


No. 105 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 408 Telegraphtc [C 11042/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1938, 3.30 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 778! and 779? and annex to Munich Agreement of 
September 29. 

1, While we understand and sympathise with desire of Gzech Government 
to avoid committing themselves on Hungarian issue until the Sudeten question 
has been settled, you will see from the annex to the Munich Agreement that 
if this issue is not settled within three months by agreement between the 

t No. 61. 2 No. 63. 
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respective Governments it will form the subject of a meeting of the heads of 
the Governments of the four Great Powers. Meanwhile it would seem to 
His Majesty’s Government that after the Munich settlement of Sudeten 
German question, and the settlement that the Czechoslovak Government 
have just made with Poland, some cession of territory on the Hungarian 
frontier may prove unavoidable. In these circumstances it would seem wise 
that this probability should be recognised by the Czech Government in the 
correspondence they are carrying on with the Hungarian Government on 
this subject. You should let the Czech Government know this forthwith in 
whatever way you think best. 

2. I am glad to note from your telegram No. 8313 that Czechoslovak 
Government are contemplating making an offer to negotiate a frontier 
rectification. 

Repeated to Budapest, Bucharest, Paris, Rome and Berlin. 


3 No. 97. 


No. 106 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 451 Telegraphic [C 11337/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1938, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 575! and 576.? 

His Majesty’s Government are prepared to find 1,000 members of the 
British Legion for service in the plebiscite areas; but I feel bound to observe 
that the British Legion are not in ordinary times in any sense an organised 
body. They have no military character and are not subject to military law. 
They have no training either as troops or as police and we are very doubtful 
whether they are a suitable body to be charged with the sole responsibility 
for maintaining order in areas where there is quite likely to be trouble. Until 
the plebiscite areas have been designated, it is of course impossible to deter- 
mine finally how large the international force should be; but His Majesty’s 
Government feel strongly that their own contribution to this force should be 
composed partly of the proposed contingent from the British Legion and 
partly of a contingent of regular troops. They would be prepared to furnish 
up to six battalions, numbering about 5,500 men for this purpose, and they 
are holding them in readiness to proceed at the shortest notice. As we may 
well be asked and indeed would be willing to send our contingent to areas 
where trouble from Communists and others is most likely to occur, we feel it 
essential that the force we send should be capable of fulfilling any demands 
that may be made of it. 

2. Please urge these considerations upon your colleagues on the Inter- 
national Commission. I feel that we shall be taking a very heavy risk if we 
rely solely upon the services of untrained personnel for this most delicate duty. 


t No. 95. 2 No. 98. 
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g. German and perhaps also Italian ex-service men are presumably 
organised on some military or para-military basis and Chancellor may be 
assuming that this is true of British ex-service men also. Please put this point 
to the State Secretary and ask him to bring it to the Chancellor’s notice. We 
trust that in the circumstances he will not oppose the despatch of regulars. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 


No. 107 — 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 412 Telegraphic [C 11337/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1938, 5.35 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 576.! 

I shall be glad if you will ascertain, by enquiry of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, whether they would in fact prefer that regular troops should not be 
employed in the plebiscite areas and that they consider that the force should 
be restricted, at least to begin with, to 3,000 non-military personnel. 

2. For the reasons given in my telegram to Berlin No. 4512 of October 2, 
I feel strongly that only regular troops would be able to deal with any 
serious trouble that might arise in those areas and that if untrained personnel 
were sent and disturbances occurred, there might be some danger that the 
German Government might feel compelled to order their troops into the 
plebiscite zones to protect the German population. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Rome. 


t No. 98. 2 No. 106. 


No. 108 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 3, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 846 Telegraphic [C 11400/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, October 2, 1938, 6.45 p.m. 


My telegram No. 831,! second paragraph. 

Note was addressed by Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Hungarian 
Minister on October 1: which after referring to the latter’s declaration of 
September 22 and the discussions of September 28, stated that the Czecho- 
slovak Government were ready to open negotiations to arrive at an amicable 
agreement regarding the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia. They 
considered most practical procedure would be to set up Commissions of 
Hungaro-Czechoslovakian experts to discuss the whole question. 

Repeated to Budapest. 


t No. 97. 
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No. 109 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 452 Telegraphic [C 11337/11169/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1938, 7.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

In view of opinion attrikuted to your Italian colleague in your telegram 
No. 576,2 I am instructing His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome to enlist the 
support of the Italian Government for our view. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 


t No. 106. 2 No. 98. 
3 Lord Perth was instructed to this effect at 5.40 p.m. on October 2. 


No. 110 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 458 Telegraphic [C 11743/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1938, 9.15 p.m. 


1. Your French colleague has been instructed: 

(a) to press the International Commission to take steps to make it possible 
for the Czechoslovak Government to withdraw mobile war material including 
heavy artillery of modern type from the fortifications, the dates fixed for the 
evacuation of the territory being too short to permit of this being done; 

(5) to do his best to ensure that the arrangements made for the plebiscite 
shall not be such as to disfranchise those persons who have settled in the 
plebiscite areas since 1918. 

2. You should support the action of your French colleague on both points, 
using such arguments as you think appropriate. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 


No. 111 
Note by Mr. Roberts 


[GC 11743/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 2, 1938 


M. Cambon, of the French Embassy, drew Mr. Mallet’s attention this 
morning to a communication made to the French Government by the Czech 
Government regarding the withdrawal of their guns and military material 
from the fortifications in the districts to be occupied by the Germans. He 
asked to be informed whether we had received a similar communication. 

Prague telegram No. 832! has since been received in the Department, and 
I informed M. Cambon this evening of the communication that had been 
made to Mr. Newton by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in Prague about 
this question. 

t No. gg. 
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M. Cambon told me that M. Corbin had sent a letter? to Sir A. Cadogan 
drawing his attention to this question and informing him that instructions 
were being sent to M. Frangois-Poncet in Berlin to support on the Inter- 
national Commission the demand put forward by the Czechs to the French 
Government that they should be given fifteen days in which to withdraw 
their heavy guns, etc. The period of ten days foreseen in the Munich Agree- 
ment would not be sufficient for that purpose. 

M. Cambon pointed out that the Czech Government did not regard the 
clause in the Munich Agreement forbidding the removal of ‘installations’ as 
applying to heavy guns, etc. The French Government entirely agreed with 
this view and hoped that His Majesty’s Government would also. M. 
Cambon pointed out that it was a very important question for us all as the 
German army was particularly weak in heavy artillery and would, therefore, 
be able to fill an important gap in its armaments if Czech heavy guns were 
not removed. 

M. Corbin hoped that we would instruct Sir N. Henderson to support 
M. Francois-Poncet and would be glad to receive a message from Sir A. 
Cadogan as soon as possible on this point. 

Berlin telegram No. 5783 shows that Sir N. Henderson has succeeded in 

securing satisfactory arrangements for the evacuation of material in Zones I 
and II, and hopes to extend these arrangements to Zones III and IV. Most 
of the Czech heavy artillery is, however, in the fortifications which are out- 
side Zones I to IV and will for the most part be occupied by the German 
troops between October 7 and ro. 
II. M. Cambon rang me up a little later to draw my attention to a further 
point which I gathered had not been mentioned in M. Corbin’s letter to 
Sir A. Cadogan. The French Government understood that a Reuter’s report 
had been published in Prague according to which the Czech Government 
were asking that, as they were obliged by the terms of the Munich Agree- 
ment to release Sudeten political prisoners at once,* a similar obligation 
should be placed upon the German Government to release all Czechs who 
had been taken prisoner or who were being held as hostages in Germany. 

The French Government considered the Czech point of view to be 
thoroughly justified and they suggested that parallel instructions should be 
sent to M. Frangcois-Poncet and Sir N. Henderson to urge the German 
Government to give satisfaction to the Czechs on this point. 

I informed M. Cambon that we had received an azde-mémoireS on this 
subject from M. Masaryk which did not, however, refer to the question of 
hostages. A copy of this azde-mémoire has been taken to Berlin by Mr. Gwatkin 
this afternoon. 

M. Cambon said that M. Corbin would be glad to know as soon as 
possible whether we were prepared to send instructions on these lines to 


Sir N. Henderson. F. K. RoBertTs 

2 Not printed. 3 No. 102. 

4 Note by Mr. Roberts: ‘This is incorrect. The Munich Agreement says “‘within four 
weeks”, ’ 5 Not printed. 
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No. 112 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewed October 3, 11.30 a.m.) 


No. 580 Telegraphic: by telephone [C' 11434/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 3, 1938 

Your telegram No. 458.! 

I have urged point 1 throughout and will continue to do so. Text adopted 
for zones I, II was in fact mine. I spoke to General Géring on the subject 
yesterday. Latter agreed except so far as what he described as ‘fixed’ 
material, i.e. presumably heaviest guns. I insisted upon all guns and shall 
continue to do so. 

Point 2 is another matter. The Munich Protocol provided [ste] for Saar 
plebiscite [?conditions] and disfranchisement of post-1918 settlers was entirely 
and solely .. .2 Herr Hitler in getting this sentence inserted. I would regard it 
as extremely unwise to go back on actual principles laid down in Munich 
Protocol. In a sense British representative is only impartial member of 
International Commission and I feel I must not in last resort give my vote 
for anything actually contrary to those principles. I should certainly diminish 
influence which I can use in other respects if I give impression of supporting 
Czechs in all cases regardless of established principles. Herr Hitler, as General 
Goring informed me yesterday, is very sensitive on this point and was only 
reassured by argument that British representative would at least be impartial. 

Nor, in point of fact and in view of protocol, do I see what appropriate 
arguments I can use in support of. . .2 I can do what I can but if it comes to 
vote, I submit I must abide by Munich text. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Prague. 


I No. 110. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 113 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 3, 5.35 p.m.) 


No. 858 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11449/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 3, 1938 

My telegram No. 846.! 

A communiqué dated October 2 published in today’s press states that the 
Czechoslovak Government have taken the initiative in solving the problem 
of the Hungarian minority. On October 1 Dr. Krofta had handed a Note to 
the Hungarian Minister in Prague proposing that a committee of Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian experts should be set up to deal with the question. 
Practically simultaneously the Hungarian Minister had delivered a Note 
demanding that the Czechoslovak Government should give their early con- 
sent to the initiation of direct negotiations between the two Governments. 

' No. 108. 
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The Czechoslovak Government, who had in the past days given repeated 
proof of their extreme conciliatoriness in the interests of European peace, 
had shown by their initiative that they were ready to negotiate on the question 
with the Hungarian Government in a conciliatory spirit, and this could lead 
to a loyal co-operation of the two states in future. The Roumanian and 
Yugoslav Governments had been informed of the steps taken by the Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

Similar official commentaries add that the Hungarian Government had 
demanded that the Hungarians should obtain the same right of self-determina- 
tion as the Germans. The Munich decisions of the Four Great Powers 
supported the demands of the Hungarian minority. As Czechoslovakia had 
been compelled to agree to the separation of not only the German but also of 
the Polish areas she could not refuse the Hungarian demands. (See in this 
connexion your telegram No. 408).2 The work of the mixed commission 
entrusted with the necessary negotiations would begin in the next few days. 

Repeated to Berlin, Budapest, Belgrade and Bucharest. 


2 No. 105. 


No. 114 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 4, 9.35 a.m.) 


No. 860 Telegraphic [C 11495/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 3, 1938, 8.0 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me on October 3 that with the exception 
of a few unimportant incidents evacuation and occupation of Sudeten regions 
had been proceeding smoothly as has also work of the International Com- 
mission at Berlin. In the Polish area I gathered that proceedings had not 
been quite so smooth but that nothing serious had happened. It was pro- 
posed to set up a Czecho-Polish Commission on which Czechoslovakia 
would be represented by her Minister at Warsaw, M. Slawik. 

Dr. Krofta again displayed anxiety over the intrigues and propaganda 
which had been conducted by Poles in Slovakia though he was unable to say 
whether there had been any intensification in the last few days. Although 
satisfactory discussions had been taking place between the Czechoslovak 
Government including President Benes and the former Hlinka or Slovak 
People’s Party Dr. Krofta feared that advantage might be taken of Czecho- 
slovakia’s present weakness to spread suggestions that Slovakia would be 
better off if associated with Poland. On the other hand Germany did not 
want Poland to control Slovakia so Herr Hitler would perhaps help in 
resisting such Polish ambitions. Help from Great Britain and France was 
obviously what the Minister for Foreign Affairs chiefly desired. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Rome and Paris. 
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No. 115 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 3, 9.51 p.m.) 


No. 8&9 Telegraphic [C 11471/2320/12] 
PRAGUE, October 3, 1938, 8.10 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me today to inform you that his country 
would need assistance in coping with acute economic problems and injuries 
with which she was now confronted. Particulars would be supplied through 
Czechoslovak Minister in London who had been charged to represent the 
matter in proper quarters. The Czech Minister in Paris has received similar 
instructions. 

It is no doubt superfluous for me to add as price of peace for others as well 
as herself has been paid solely by Czechoslovakia she does seem to have a 
very special claim to all possible economic compensation. This claim would 
seem to lie in particular against Powers responsible for her creation in 1918. 
In speaking to me however, Dr. Krofta confined himself to the bare state- 
ment in first paragraph of this telegram. 


No. 116 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 861 Telegraphic (C 11489/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 3, 1998, 9.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 408.! 

During conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs today I spoke to 
him on lines indicated. He explained that it was very difficult politically and 
even constitutionally to promise in advance in writing to cede Czecho- 
slovakian territory. Verbally, however, he had made it quite clear to 
Hungarian Minister that such was definite and early intention of Czecho- 
slovak Government and he thought Hungarian Government were satisfied. 

Dr. Krofta made a somewhat pathetic appeal not to be forced to settle so 
important a matter absolutely immediately when he and the Government 
and their officials were already overwhelmed and worked to death with 
(? Sudeten)? and Polish questions. He had suggested to Hungarian Minister 
that joint Commission should be set up in eight or ten days and it would be 
extremely difficult to find the Czechoslovak representatives for it before 
October 15. He would be grateful if His Majesty’s Government would use 
their influence in this sense at Budapest. Dr. Krofta’s verbal assurances are 
confirmed by a semi-official review of the position in Press today which ends 
by saying that in the circumstances explained Czechoslovak Government 
could not reject Hungarian claims for treatment similar to that of Germany 
and Poland. 


t No. 105. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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Additional reason for a few days delay is that discussion on mutual rela- 
tions generally are proceeding with Slovak representatives whose participation 
is desirable in negotiations with Hungary. 

Repeated to Budapest, Paris, Rome and Berlin. 


No. 117 


Sir H, Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 5) 
No. 75 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11652/2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 3, 1938 


I have obtained from Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Czechoslovak 
Minister details regarding terms accepted by Czechoslovakia. 

2. Freistadt and Teschen areas ceded included Bogumin in north and 
Jablonkow in south. Ministry inform me that Germany renounced any claim 
to Bogumin by agreement with Poland as it was useless to Germany without 
railway to Teschen. Plebiscite areas include Frydek, Cadca, Orawa and 
Spiez. 

He could only attach importance to first but will use others for bargain- 
ing purposes. 

g. Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that arrangements may be 
come to for Czech transit on Bogumin-Teschen line such as German transit 
across Corridor to East Prussia. He states that chief economic advantages 
secured are coking coal of which Poland has little. There were also important 
iron and steel works at Trzynice and some chemical works. 

4. Czechoslovak Minister did not think Poland would now join Hungary 
in any attempt to detach Slovakia and Ruthenia but I thought it as well to 
warn Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs against further intrigues of this kind 
in view of odium which Poland has already incurred in past few days. He 
said he did not think that this question would arise unless Czechoslovakia 
were to break up for internal reasons. 

5. Polish-Czech commission is being set up at Prague to deal with all 
questions in connection with cession and plebiscites. 


Repeated to Prague. 
No. 118 
Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 8) 


No. 340 [C 11832/11169/18| 


PRAGUE, October 3, 1938 

His Majesty’s Minister at Prague presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 

a report by Major Sutton-Pratt, dated the 3rd October, respecting the 
Czechoslovak evacuation of Zone I. 
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ENcLosurE IN No. 118 
Note respecting the Evacuation of Zone I 
PRAGUE, October 3, 1938 


The area laid down by the International Commission for evacuation on 
the rst and the 2nd October, and known as Zone I, is a narrow strip of 
territory in South Bohmerwald, some 65 miles long and varying from 5 to 
15 miles in depth. 

2. In company with Mr. Henderson! I set off early on the morning of the 
1st October, and proceeded to Krumau on the fringe of the territory. 

3. En route relatively few troops were met and those we did meet were 
mostly proceeding towards the frontier. A number of road blocks and con- 
trols were met which we negotiated without trouble. Reaching Krumau at 
about 11 a.m. we found that the streets were deserted. We saw a few heads 
in windows, but they popped in quickly. When rounding a corner we ran 
_ suddenly into a S.D.P. patrol, wearing swastika arm-bands and armed with 
sub-machine guns and revolvers, who held us up. Our car was flying a 
Union Jack. From them we learned that ‘armed Communists and Czech 
troops had passed through the town during the night, firing wildly. There 
had been no German casualties.’ 

4. I would add here that the true tale is that the Czechs had very few 
troops in Zone I, for the line of main resistance passes outside Zone I, and 
the Czechs to be found in this zone were gendarmerie, customs and a few 
troops for observation duties. I assume that these Czechs never received the 
evacuation march table, or at any rate they never complied with it, but 
evacuated the territory under cover of night in lorries. 

5. The S.D.P. farewell took the form of salvos of revolver shots from the 
houses along a large portion of the route, especially from Freiwaldau, where 
the river Moldau turns north, and in Krumau. 

6. The Czechs replied with fire, but no S.D.P. were injured, whereas the 
Czechs lost 3 dead and 10 wounded. It is, therefore, self-evident that any 
Czech evacuation in future must be done in daylight, in a formed body and 
according to the prearranged march table. 

7. We got through Krumau under an S.D.P. motor-cyclist ‘Ordner’s’ 
escort, and went up to the frontier. Not a Czech was seen, and there was no 
‘Liaison Post’ established as specified in the orders, and the frontier barrier 
was torn up. 

8. We therefore went on to make contact with the German troops and 
found some 200 3o-seater buses about five miles inside Germany. We 
found the regimental commander and a general officer in an inn. We were 
able to tell them that we had seen no Czech troops and that the whole area 
had been apparently evacuated, that the villages were waiting to give them 
an enthusiastic welcome, and that a certain bridge had been partially 
destroyed and the repaired bridge would certainly not take a bus. 


1 Mr. Ian Henderson, who had been temporarily attached to H.M. Legation in Prague 
as an Observer. 
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g. In exchange they told us that the march orders were in their possession 
and would be observed to the letter; they thanked us for our help and we left. 

10. Other towns visited were being similarly patrolled by S.D.P. guards, 
but there had been no trouble, and the people were excitedly awaiting the 
German troops. 

11. In Oberplan two Czech gendarmerie motor cars had just been 
captured on the grounds that ‘the Czechs were flying a white flag whilst still 
carrying arms’. The flag was presumably being carried to indicate that their 
intentions were peaceful, but it made as good an excuse as any other for the 
S.D.P., who took them across to the Germans. 

12. We returned to Budweis and telephoned our message, and learned 
that a car carrying two new observers, Major Reynolds and Mr. Dickson, was 
to meet us in Krumau at 7 p.m. 

13. We were fortunate in intercepting this car at a road block in Budweis, 
for an entry to Krumau by night would have been a most undesirable 
proceeding! 

14. About 8 p.m. in our hotel in Budweis a deputation of some twelve 
Krumau refugees came to us, and told very harrowing tales of how they had 
been driven out of Krumau at the revolver point, leaving their all in Krumau, 
in one case even their children. Men and women alike wept at us, and the 
remarks made about us and England were, on occasions, very bitter indeed. 

15. We therefore sent a message saying that it seemed essential that 
German troops should occupy Krumau, for the Zone I line stops a couple of 
miles short of Krumau. 

16. Nothing would be gained by getting the Czechs to re-enter the town, 
bar bloodshed, for it is go per cent. German, and will definitely be included 
in the area to be ceded on the roth October. 

17. I asked for immediate authority to authorise the entry of one German 
company temporarily to disarm the population, and protect the Czechs, but 
the commission did not see their way clear to grant this. 

18. During the night the S.D.P. murdered one more soldier and wounded 
two more, all well inside the Czech area (2.e., 7 miles from the Zone I 
boundary); for example, they crept up in the dark to a fort and shot dead 
one man who was stretching his legs outside, and then took to their heels. 

19. We approached Krumau again, quite expecting to find that German 
troops had done the obvious thing on the initiative of the local commander 
and taken charge of the situation. The outskirts of the town were again 
deserted, we saw the skid marks of tank tracks and a number of new shot 
marks. 

20. We decided to leave the car, and approach on foot with a Union Jack. 
Just around the corner was the town-gate entrance, which took the form of an 
ancient tower and arch, with a bridge over a moat. The arch was sand- 
bagged and the bridge wired with knife rests, &c., and there were half a 
dozen armed men visible. 

21. The tower was badly shot about, and we learned from the S.D.P. that 
a tank had approached in the early hours of the morning (according to the 
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General Staff, to remove some mines from the bridge) and had opened fire. 
It had fired several three-pounder shells and several hundred M.G. rounds. 
It is not improbable that the Germans started the firing, but the tank com- 
mander appears to have let himself go, for the town has sustained a lot of 
damage. 

22. The point previously made about immediate authority being neces- 
sary from Berlin in order to avoid bloodshed would appear to have been 
strengthened by our second visit to Krumau. 

R. SutTron-PRATT, 
Major. 


No. 119 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 463. Telegraphic [C 11332/11169/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1938, 3.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 451.! 

Arrangements are being made to despatch members of the British Legion 
to arrive in Czechoslovakia about October 11. Following points require 
early decision by the International Commission 

(1) What are the exact terms of reference and duties of the British Legion 
volunteer police? 

(2) Is the total strength of the Legion contingent to be 1,000 in all, 1,000 
effectives plus headquarters staff or 1,000 plus headquarters staff and auxiliary 
services amounting to a total of about 1,250? We should be glad for early 
reply. 

(3) Where will the force serve and to what extent will it be divided up 
into scattered detachments? Upon the answer to this question depends 
largely the amount of staff, transport etc., that will be required. 

(4) At what destination will the Legion detrain on arrival? 

(5) What is the exact date on which they should arrive in Czechoslovakia? 

(6) The questions of billeting and subsistence and of hospital arrangements 
for cases which cannot be dealt with by the St. John’s Ambulance Units 
accompanying the Legion will, I presume, be settled by the International 
Commission with the Czechoslovak Government and the necessary facilities 
obtained from the local authorities. 

Further it will be necessary for arrangements to be made for customs and 
transport facilities to be afforded by German authorities. Force will probably 
enter Germany at Bremen with their vehicles, particulars of which will 
follow. Men will carry solid food for forty-eight hours but will require liquid 
refreshment and solid food also if the train journey should, contrary to 
expectation, take more than forty-eight hours. We would suggest that 
Kyffhauser Bund? should be asked to co-operate in this on the assumption 
that force will arrive at Bremen forty-eight hours before due in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

t No. 106. 2 German Association of Ex-Servicemen. 
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Finally it is proposed that the members of the Legion shall travel on 
identity cards issued by the British Legion. It will be necessary to obtain the 
consent of the German and Czechoslovak Governments to this proposal. 

Repeated to Prague. 


No. 120 


Mr, Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 4, 7.52 p.m.) 


No. 867 Telegraphic (C 11559/2319/12| 


PRAGUE, October 4, 1938, 5.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 846.! 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs have sent me copy of Note dated October 3 
from Hungarian Minister at Prague. 

In this Note Hungarian Government invite Czechoslovak Government to 
take following measures without delay in order to create a friendly atmosphere 
for the negotiations. 

1. Immediate liberation of Hungarian political prisoners. 

2. Soldiers of Hungarian nationality to be demobilised and permitted to 
return home without delay. 

3. Formation of detachments under mixed command for protection of life 
and property and maintenance of local order. 

4. The symbolic cession of two or three frontier towns to be occupied by 
Hungarian troops such as Komarom or Parkanynana or Ipolysag in the west, 
and Satoraljaujhely station or Csap or Beregszasz in the east. 

5. Hungarian Government propose that direct negotiations shall be 
started at Komarom. M. de Kanya will head Hungarian delegation. 

Repeated to Budapest, Rome and Berlin. 


1 No. 108. 


No. 121 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 466 Telegraphic [C 11474/11169/18| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1938, 8.20 p.m. 


The Czechoslovak Minister on behalf of his Government! has appealed for 
our support on the International Commission to ensure if possible that the 
railway between Prague and Briinn shall not in the neighbourhood of Zwittau 
be included in the area to be taken over by Germany on the roth instant. I 
shall be glad if you will do whatever you can to ensure that this railway 
throughout its length is retained by Czechoslovakia. It would seem, prima 
facie, to be a case for eventual treatment under Articles 6 and 7 of the Munich 
Agreement. 


1 M. Masaryk had transmitted to the Foreign Office an aide-mémoire (dated October 3) 
on the subject of the railway. 
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The Czechoslovak Minister also asked that the line from Zwittau to Olmitz 
should likewise be excluded from German territory. I am not sure how far 
this is feasible. 


No. 122 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 6) 
No. rr20 [C 11641/55/r17] 


PARIS, October 4, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship copies of a letter 
and memorandum addressed to me by Sir Maurice Hankey. 

2. I can fully confirm the impressions of Sir Maurice Hankey in general. 

3. Several French friends of mine have spoken to me in the same sense as 
General Weygand spoke to Sir Maurice (paragraphs 4 and 5 of the latter’s 
memorandum), and have urged how essential it now is that His Majesty’s 
Government should put continuous pressure on the French Government to 
set the French defences in order. They have also begged me to point out to 
individual members of the French Government how vital it is for French 
finances to be put on to a sound basis, for French workmen to work for longer 
and more reasonable hours than they are allowed to by the forty-hour week, 
and for a strong line to be adopted in the matter of strikes. I lose no opportu- 
nity of speaking in this sense (see in this connexion the last paragraph of my 
telegram No. 649, Saving.' of the 3rd October); but, if I could eventually 
deliver a message on these lines to M. Daladier from the Prime Minister, I 
think it would be more effective. 

4. I have heard fears expressed in certain, but not numerous, quarters lest 
Great Britain and France should drift apart (see paragraph 13 of Sir Maurice’s 
memorandum) owing to German intrigues, and with mortal danger to them- 
selves; but I have always replied that this appears to me to be inconceivable. 

I have, &c. 
E. Puipps 
! Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Phipps reported that the French Government were 


contemplating a request for full powers to deal with the financial and economic situation, 
and that he had spoken to M. Bonnet on the lines of paragraph 3 above. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 122 
Sir M. Hankey to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 


PARIS, October 3, 1938 
My dear Ambassador, 

As I had an opportunity to-day at the monthly meeting of the Suez Canal 
Board to collect impressions from a number of my French colleagues, I have 
thought it worth while to transmit them to you in the form of a short memo- 
randum. This, of course, is only one small contribution to the Jarge amount 
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of information at your disposal, and you can make what use you like of it, 
either by forwarding it home or by extracts, or in such way as you may find 
most convenient. If you like to put it in the waste-paper basket, I shall feel 
no grievance. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. P. A. HANKEY 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 122 
Memorandum of Impressions in Paris, October 1-3, 1938, by Sir M. Hankey 


PARIS, October 3, 1938 


When I was appointed a British official director of the Suez Canal Company, 
Lord Halifax suggested that if at any time I formed any impressions that I 
thought it worth while to report I should not hesitate to do so. 

2. At a meeting of the board of the Suez Canal this morning, I had 
opportunities to obtain the views of a number of my French colleagues, nearly 
all of whom are persons who have achieved distinction in one sphere or 
another of the French national life: diplomacy, army, navy, finance, 
industry, commerce, shipping, internal transport, &c. It may therefore be 
worth while to make a short record of what I gleaned at and after the usual 
monthly luncheon. 

3. The general impression was one of intense relief and gratitude to the 
British Government in general and the Prime Minister in particular. One 
after another, my French colleagues came to me to express their unbounded 
admiration of the Prime Minister’s physical and moral courage, his pertinacity 
and resource, and their approval of the nature of the settlement on the present 
occasion. Everyone realised that war would have been unavailing and that 
France was totally unready for it. The majority went on to say that, all the 
same, they felt a deep sense of humiliation, especially in view of the French 
engagements to Czechoslovakia. One or two commented that the treaty of 
1925 had been a foolish one originally, though they made the point that it 
had been entered into before Germany rearmed and in circumstances very 
different from those existing to-day. The general opinion was that public 
opinion in France, except for the Communists, would accept the agreement 
with relief. 

4. The most interesting and important view was that of General Weygand, 
who is an old friend and talks to me with great freedom. He, like the others, 
was very glad that war, for which France was not ready, had been avoided, 
and he, too, was suffering under a sense of humiliation. But, just as we were 
about to disperse, he took me aside and talked to me with the utmost earnest- 
ness. He said that he was gravely apprehensive lest the French Government 
and people would almost at once forget the lesson of the crisis, namely, that 
France was far too weak. They would be confronted with difficulties of 
finance, heavy taxation and political faction, and the impression of the 
terrible ordeal through which we had just passed would soon fade away. 

5. General Weygand said that the only hope was for the British Govern- 
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ment to exercise early and continuous pressure on M. Daladier to set the 
French defences in order. He begged me, for old friendship’s sake, to use any 
influence I might have in this direction. He said that M. Daladier would 
welcome such pressure, which would strengthen his hand. 

6. Similar observations were made to me by other directors, but not with 
the same passionate earnestness as by General Weygand. 

7. General Weygand’s view conforms closely to that expressed by Mr. 
Bullitt, the American Ambassador, to Sir Eric Phipps and myself yesterday. 
His great fear also was lest the French Government, in the immensity of their 
difficulties, should shirk the task of rearmament, especially in the air, on 
which he laid great stress. 

8. There is no doubt that Frenchmen have been upset at the discovery of 
many weaknesses. I need hardly mention the deplorable state of their 
aviation nor the defects in the quantity and quality of their machines. Others, 
with greater opportunities to judge, will have reported these. But even their 
anti-aircraft active and passive defences are weak. IfI am correctly informed, 
there is not a single really up-to-date fast fighter in the active defences of 
Paris, and the gun and electric-light [sic ? searchlights] defences of the 
country still require two years before they can be regarded as satisfactory. 

g. Even the passive defences, of which we received glowing reports while 
I was still in active service, revealed grave deficiencies. There were no gas 
masks for the general population—a point on which there was much criticism 
owing to our own good showing in this respect. They were late with their 
design and no masks were yet available. Trench refuges had not been con- 
structed on anything like the same scale as in England. I saw a few in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and I am told that the Parc Monceau was trenched. 
Trench lines were marked out in chalk and with pegs in very many open 
spaces, but no digging had been done in most cases. I am told that the men 
engaged on shelters and on widening the bridges over the Seine on the west 
of Paris went on strike during the critical week; then, after being induced to 
come back, they went on strike again—but this is not first-hand knowledge. 

10. The details of the French evacuation scheme do not seem to have been 
announced as yet to the general public. 

11, At the same time, manifest though the defects of French A.R.P. were, 
neither we nor the French people ought to forget that in the ‘conciergerie’ of 
every apartment-house are to be found particulars as to such matters as the 
nearest underground refuges, black-outs, fire extinguishing, &c. 

12. Incidentally, I might mention that the Suez Canal Company had its 
precautions ready in:‘respect both of personnel and documents. 

13. I myself did not meet with any discordant note in the general chorus 
of praise of the Prime Minister’s success, and most of my British colleagues 
whose impressions I was able to gather reported thesame. The only exception 
was Lord Cromer, who encountered some apprehension lest the Prime 
Minister’s final agreement with Hitler should result not only in an improve- 
ment in Anglo-German relations, but also in a weakening of the Anglo- 
French Entente. 1 was expecting to hear this, and was prepared to counter it 
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by quoting the Prime Minister’s well-timed message to M. Daladier.' But, 
as I have said, the point was never mentioned to me, and Lord Cromer tells 
me he is reporting it direct to His Majesty’s Ambassador. 

14. In conclusion, I might mention that such contacts as I had outside 
of the Suez Canal Board in the course of a three days’ visit all bore out what 
I have described above as to the universal sigh of relief with which the 
Chamberlain policy has been accepted. 

15. I will conclude by drawing particular attention to General Weygand’s 
suggestion mentioned above in paragraph 5, which appears to me to merit 
serious consideration. M.P.A.H 

. P. A. HANKEY 


1 The reference is to a message sent to M. Daladier by Mr. Chamberlain on October 1, 
after the signature of the Munich Agreement and the joint declaration by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Herr Hitler. In this message Mr. Chamberlain had looked forward to renewed and 
continuous Anglo-French co-operation. 


No. 123 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved October 5, 12.30 a.m.) 


No. 870 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11526/11169/18] 


PRAGUE, October 5, 1938 

Berlin telegram No. 580.! 

10.30 p.m., September? 4. 

President Benes has just telephoned to me in great concern to say that 
he learns that International Commission at Berlin will decide tomorrow, 
October 5, the principles to be followed in delimiting frontiers and in hold- 
ing plebiscite and that they will take as a basis population of 1918. 

In practice this would mean that basis would be census of 1910 now nearly 
thirty years old. That would be quite unjust and disastrous for Czecho- 
slovakia because census of 1910 was held under Austrian domination which 
was unfair to Czechs and forced workmen to describe themselves as Germans 
in self-protection. In Franco-British proposals accepted by Czechoslovakia 
it was expressly said that districts to be transferred would be those which have 
a population of more than 50 per cent. German. That meant the population 
now and was so understood as meaning the population under the census of 
1930. President earnestly begged for British support in resisting injustice. 

I explained to Dr. Benes that it would be difficult to go back on decisions 
taken at Munich and that question now was how to give a fair interpretation 
to those decisions. It occurs to me however that Saar plebiscite was probably 
held on basis of last census prior to decision to hold a plebiscite. On that 
basis date for Sudeten plebiscite would be 1930. I suggested to President that 
he should supply you in London with any further valid arguments which 
there might be for interpreting rather than disputing the Munich decisions. 
Tonight on telephone he did not mention any. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Rome. 

t No, 112. 2 This should read ‘October’. 
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No. 124 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 5, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 869 Telegraphic [C 11563/4770/18] 
PRAGUE, October 5, 1938, 1.0 a.m. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs has drawn my attention to the broadcasts 
in Czech and Slovak from Germany, which now come from Leipzig and 
Breslau wireless stations as well as from Vienna, [and] continue to attack this 
country, agitating for an independent Slovakia and abusing President Benes. 
The foregoing is confirmed by Czech translator to this Legation. These 
attacks seem the more inexcusable as it cannot be pretended that any legiti- 
mate German aims have not been fully satisfied and they seem to fore- 
shadow even further attacks on the integrity of this country. 

Added significance is given to appeal to Slovaks to break away from 
Czechs by the fact that Czechoslovak Government are at this moment 
engaged in important negotiations with representatives of Slovak People’s 


party. 
Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 125 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 5, 10.45 a.m.) 


No. 583 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11577/11169/18] 
| BERLIN, October 5, 1938 


1. There was serious divergence in International Commission yesterday 
evening on two questions of principle. 

A. As to what statistics should be used for establishing German pre- 
ponderance; 

B. Percentage that constitutes such preponderance. 

2. The Czech delegate put forward the statistics for 1930 or 1921, and 
asked for 75 per cent., while Germany insisted on the Igo statistics which 
were latest before 1918, for which year no statistics exist, and 51 per cent. 

3. I have no doubt in my mind that 1918 figures were those tacitly agreed 
upon at Munich or that at least Herr Hitler regarded them as having been 
accepted (see my telegram No. 580)! and I was relieved when the French 
Ambassador produced a formula recommending a Plebiscite Commission to 
regard 1918 as a basis by comparing statistics for 1910 and 1921 and a two- 
thirds majority as constituting preponderance. 

4. Neither Czech nor German delegates, however, agreed to this com- 
promise, the latter objecting to any reference to the statistics compiled after 
the Sudeten post-war exodus, and quoting paragraph 3 on page g of our 

1 No. 112. 
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White Book? as recognition by British and French Governments of over 50 
per cent. basis. Both delegates said that they must refer to their Governments. 

5. French Ambassador was asked after midnight last night to call on the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who excitedly informed him that Herr Hitler 
was accusing the British and French delegates of going back on the Munich 
decisions. The Chancellor was, he said, returning to Berlin today and would 
order the army to occupy Godesberg line . . . (? if)3 Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment did not agree before midday to both 1910 statistics and over 50 per cent. 
majority. 

6. French Ambassador informed me of above this morning. I have sug- 
gested to the Italian Ambassador that his intervention would be useful and I 
hope myself to see Minister for Foreign Affairs in the course of the morning. 

7. I understand that the Chancellor is making a speech tonight in Berlin. 


2 Cmd. 5847 of 1938. The reference is to the Anglo-French proposals of September 19. 
3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 126 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 5, 12.0 noon) 


No. 584 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11581 /11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 5, 1938 

My immediately preceding telegram.' | 

1. Underlying desire at the back of German Army on their . . .? of 
(stages)? is that line up to which German Army may advance by October ro 
should in fact constitute final line, thereby avoiding plebiscites and interven- 
tion of international regular military forces to which Herr Hitler is obviously 
strongly opposed. 

2. It is clearly of the utmost importance, especially if Great Britain is to 
guarantee the new State that it should include as few Germans as possible 
in it. 

3. At the same time it is essential to secure economic future of the new 
State. This will be more difficult if ethnographical considerations are solely 
taken into account in drawing the frontier. This is the main objection to 
plebiscites. It would in my opinion be simpler and wiser to delimit entirely 
new frontier which, while following ethnographical principles where possible, 
should disregard them where economic considerations make this undesirable, 
race problems being settled later by an exchange of populations. 

4. Such delimitation could be finally arranged by direct negotiation 
between German and Czechoslovak Governments and by the latter offering 
to cede areas in the North and West in exchange for areas in the North-East 
of Bohemia which would be of economic importance to Czechoslovakia. 

5. Both German and Czech delegates to whom I have mentioned this 
privately as personal suggestion seemed inclined to welcome it. Difficulty of 

1 No. 125. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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establishing direct contact would however undoubtedly be Dr. Benes, the 
personal feud between him and Herr Hitler being insurmountable. Neverthe- 
less if direct contact could be established such a negotiation would I believe 
afford the best prospect for Czechs of inducing German Government to show 
some sort of magnanimity. International Commission would of course 
remain in being in case of direct negotiation breaking down or as a form of 
arbitral body in cases submitted to it. 

Above is subject to our being able to induce Germans to occupy reasonable 
line on October Io. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 


No. 127 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 468 Telegraphic [C 11577/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1938, 3.0 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 583,' paragraph 3 and Mr. Strang’s conversation with 
Mr. Kirkpatrick this morning.” 

1. You should certainly support your French colleague strongly in an 
effort to secure some compromise between Igro and 192! figures. 

2. Munich Agreement must be interpreted as meaning that 1918 was to 
be taken as standard year. To take figures so out of date as those of 1910 
seems grossly unfair, and they should if possible approximate to those of 1921. 

3. I fear we must adhere to the 51 per cent. preponderance. 

' No. 125. 

2 Mr. Kirkpatrick telephoned to Mr. Strang on the morning of October 5 on the lines of 
tel. 583 from Berlin (No. 125) that the International Commission had difficulty in agreeing 
on two points: (i) ‘What was “‘preponderancy”’?’, i.e. ‘50 per cent. German or 60 per cent. 
German, or what?’ (ii) On what basis was this ‘preponderancy’ to be decided? The French 
Ambassador at Berlin had put these questions by telephone to M. Daladier who had replied 
that on his recollection and understanding of the Munich Agreement the answers were 
(1) 51 per cent., (ii) the 1918 population figures. Mr. Strang replied at 12.45 p.m. on 
October 5 that the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax had considered the question, and that 
the Prime Minister agreed with M. Daladier. 


No. 128 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 5, 5.10 p.m.) 
No. 587 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11615/11169/18] 
BERLIN, October 5, 1938 
My telegram No. 583.! 

After preliminary meeting with my French and Italian colleagues con- 
ference was arranged with Minister for Foreign Affairs and State Secretary 

1 No. 125. 
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early this afternoon to discuss crisis which had arisen in regard to principles 
of Munich Protocol signatories of which we four represented. 

It was agreed to respect the spirit of this Protocol and to adopt 1910 map 
as authoritative for establishment of Sudeten German areas and over 50 per 
cent. as constituting German preponderance. We signed the Protocol to that 
effect as well as map. This decision will be put to plenary session of Inter- 
national Commission this evening and Czech delegation will be asked to 
accept it. Decision will so far as is possible be kept secret and will anyway 
not be published. 

The Italian Ambassador and myself, though without definite instructions 
from our respective Governments, agreed that this course was the only 
possible one in the circumstances. The 1910 map is at least better than the 
Godesberg line: Czechs would never have agreed except under pressure of 
force majeure (they may not yield even to that) and the result in that case 
would merely have been occupation regardless of International Commission, 
a course which would probably have meant our withdrawal from that Com- 
mission. Moreover we would never have succeeded, in the face of conflicting 
standpoints, in arriving at any decision before October 7, if we had not taken 
the matter into our own hands, 

I trust therefore that His Majesty’s Government will approve. My attitude 
was in full conformity with that of my French colleague. I protested per- 
sonally against the indecent haste in which this decision was rushed while 
ee the principles as those corresponding to the resolutions adopted at 

unich. 

Nevertheless I must frankly say that unless we had acted at once Munich 
Agreement might have been nullified. This in fact was the standpoint adopted 
by French Government and notified to French Ambassador by telephone. 

It remains to be seen what attitude Czech delegation will adopt. In my 
opinion they will be wise to yield once again to force majeure and to endeavour 
after October 10 to recover certain positions by means of direct negotiations. 
If Czech delegation leave Commission there will be no choice but to con- 
tinue to make arrangements without it for measures for occupation up to line 
fixed in committee on basis of 1g10 map. 

I gathered from Minister for Foreign Affairs as well as from Italian 
Ambassador that Herr Hitler has returned from Sudeten areas in state of 
wild frenzy at sufferings of Sudetens as displayed to him by interested parties. 
I made it quite clear to Herr von Ribbentrop that these were grossly exag- 
gerated but he of course denied this. Nevertheless I fear this circumstance 
may greatly influence tone of Chancellor’s speech tonight. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 
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No. 129 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 471 Telegraphic [C 11434/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1938, 7.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 58o.! 

When sending my telegram No. 4582 I had assumed that your French 
.colleague would have informed you of all the arguments adduced by the 
French Government in support of their contention that persons settled in the 
plebiscite areas should not be disfranchised. From your telegram under 
reference, however, it seems that this may not be so. 

In a memorandum; communicated to me on October 2 the French Govern- 
ment pointed out that the Saar precedent was not applicable in the present 
case. There it was a question of preventing mass immigration of Frenchmen 
into a district where a plebiscite was to be held after a fixed interval of time. 
In the present case it was contemplated that districts which had never 
belonged to the Reich should be separated from territories with which they 
had for centuries formed a historic unit. The 1919 frontiers were meant to 
be permanent: there was no plebiscite in prospect. It would be inadmissible 
that, now that these frontiers were after all being revised, some of the Czecho- 
slovak citizens in the plebiscite districts should be denied a vote. Even if 
recently settled there they had enriched the districts by their labour and 
investment and the plebiscite (which had never been envisaged in 1919) 
would force them either to change their nationality or to abandon their 
property. 

Similarly (although this point has not been raised by the French Govern- 
ment) it would be manifestly unfair to the Czechs if a vote in the plebiscite 
were given to a considerable number of persons (e.g. former Austrian 
officials etc.) who have now no connexion with the territory and may be 
living in Germany including Austria, or elsewhere, merely on the ground 
that they were resident in the territory in 1918. 

Whilst I quite appreciate the force of your arguments against tampering 
with the principles laid down in the Munich Protocol I feel that we ought 
to do all we can to ensure that the conditions for the plebiscite are such as 
will not be open to the criticism that the voting lists have been doctored so 
as to produce an artificial German majority. I recognise that in view of the 
Saar precedent it may be impossible to prevent the disfranchisement of the 
Czechs settled in the Sudeten areas since 1918, and I can see that a case can 
be made out if necessary for this disfranchisement, but the introduction of a 
number of out-voters who have severed all their connexions with the plebi- 
scite areas since 1918 would, I think, be considered a grave scandal, and I 
hope therefore that you may at any rate be able to obtain the limitation of 
such out-voters to a minimum. 


t No, 112. 2 No. 110. 3 Not printed. 
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This could be done by confining the right to vote to persons who were 
resident in the plebiscite areas in 1919 and were still resident there (or 
possibly anywhere in Czechoslovakia) on some such date as August 1 last. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Prague. 


No. 130 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved October 6, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 880 Telegraphic [C 11658/2475/12] 


PRAGUE, October 5, 1938, 8.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 887.! 

3.0 p.m. New Government which was announced this morning is not 
expected to be anything more than a stop gap though ideas are confused as 
to what is to take its place. I understand, however, that suggestion of a 
military Government (my saving telegram No. 492)? was no more than a 
ballon d’essat and that little more is likely to be heard of it. 

2. The whole strategy is in a state of flux and leaders have evidently for 
the time being lost their bearings. The following appreciation is therefore 
given subject to all reserve. 

3. So far as the view of the Government is concerned it is said that it 
may shortly be strengthened by the addition of one or two members of the 
Slovak People’s Party. The new Minister for Foreign Affairs is an Agrarian 
and said to be a nominee of Dr. Hodza and it is suggested that the appoint- 
ment may signify a bid for Italian support or even that the Italian Govern- 
ment may have themselves encouraged it with the object of playing a rather 
more active role in affairs of this country. 

4. I understand, however, that the real struggle is around the person of 
Dr. Benes. His policy having now proved bankrupt there are powerful forces 
demanding his retirement and strong rumours that he may even resign to-day. 
Little thought seems as yet to have been given to his successor. The chief 
forces arrayed against him are said to be Dr. Hodza (who refused to accept 
office as Minister for Foreign Affairs under him in the new Cabinet and is 
at the moment genuinely on a bed of sickness), the National Alliance Party 
under M. Jezek and Small Traders Party. The Czech National Socialists are 
said to be divided while Dr. Sramek with his Clericals remains. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

t This reference is a mistake for telegram No. 877 of October 5, in which Mr. Newton 
reported the resignation of General Syrovy’s first Administration and the formation by him 
of a new Administration with M. Chvalkovsky as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


2 Not printed. This telegram of October 4 reported that the Czechoslovak press was 
discussing the possibility of a reconstruction of the Government. 
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No. 131 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 5, 10.0 p.m.) 


No. 105 Telegraphic [C 11653/2319/12] 


> O tob 9 8, é. ollbe 
Following for Sir A. Cadogan. WARSNW  SOOE 9319905 C47 2 


I should be most grateful for early guidance as to implications of His 
Majesty’s Government’s guarantee of new frontier of Czechoslovakia. Am 
I correct in thinking that it rules out any advance by Poland beyond Teschen 
and Freistadt districts except by agreement with Czechoslovak Government? 

My reason for asking is that one cannot exclude the possibility of Poland 
in collusion with Hungary supporting extreme Slovak or Ruthene demands 
with a view to securing some form of autonomy under Polish suzerainty or 
a common frontier with Hungary. See for instance Bucharest telegram 
No. 233! just received. 


1 Not printed. This telegram from Sir M. Palairet reported that the Roumanian 
Government feared an attempt by Hungary, with Polish encouragement, to detach Slovakia 
and Ruthenia from Czechoslovakia. According to the Roumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs there was a possibility that Poland might be aiming at cutting off Roumania from 
Czechoslovakia and obliging the former to join a Polish-Hungarian bloc. 

The Roumanian Minister in London expressed similar views on October 5 about Polish 
and Hungarian aims. 


No. 132 


Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) and Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 79! Telegraphic [C 11682/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 


French Ambassador informed me this morning that the Czechoslovak 
Government had appealed to the French Government for support against 
Polish pressure. Czechoslovakia having been forced to allow Poland to 
occupy territory with predominantly Polish population preparatory to a 
plebiscite, they feared that the Poles would proceed to exercise further pres- 
sure to the detriment of her vital interests. They requested the French 
Government to urge moderation at Warsaw in the interests of an equitable 
settlement. They also appealed for action to stop the Polish press and wire- 
less propaganda, in particular, propaganda intended to stir up disaffection 
in Slovakia and Ruthenia. 

French Government enquire whether His Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to take joint action with them on these lines at Warsaw. 

I should be glad of your views before replying. His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to act as suggested if there is really an imminent danger 


1 No. 79 to Warsaw: No. 431 to Prague. 
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of settlement being frustrated by Polish behaviour and if there is any chance 
of their advice being heeded. They do not, however, wish merely to court a 
further rebuff from M. Beck. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome and Budapest. 


No. 133 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 472 Telegraphic (C 11332/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1938, 10.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 463.! 

1. Sir Frederick Maurice? tells me that he understood Herr Hitler to say 
that German Government would provide free transport across Germany for 
the British Legion contingent. His Majesty’s Government would naturally 
appreciate it if this were so and I should be grateful if you could sound the 
German authorities on this point. 

2. The Legion’s transport vehicles will travel separately. On the assump- 
tion that Legion will be required to arrive in Czechoslovakia on October 12 
provisional arrangements have been made for a party consisting of three 
officers of Legion, fifty other ranks, ten lorries, four motor vans, four ambu- 
lances, six cars and twenty-four motor cycles with a reserve of petrol and 
spare parts to leave England on Friday afternoon October 7 and travel from 
Dunkirk to Aachen by road, from Aachen to Nuremberg by rail and from 
Nuremberg to destination by road. Vehicles will bear English registration 
numbers and G.B. plates. 

3. Please seek concurrence of German Government in passage of this 
party, members of which will carry British Legion identity cards and not 
passports, obtain customs exemption and make preliminary arrangements 
for necessary railway facilities from Aachen to Nuremberg. Basis for time- 
table will be that party will leave London five days before date due in 
Czechoslovakia and that thirty hours will be required for transit from Dover 
to Aachen. 

4. Main body will, under present arrangements, arrive at Bremen on two 
ships 48 hours before date on which they are due at destination. Accompany- 
ing them will be some fifty tons of bedding, clothing, stores and stationery. 
I trust that German Government will give customs exemption to these stores 
also and that German railways will make arrangements for transport of these 
stores with the Legion force. As at present arranged ships would arrive 
Bremen between 10.30 p.m. and 1 a.m. Would German authorities desire 
immediate disembarkation or prefer to wait until morning? 


1 No. 119. 
2 Major-General Sir F. Maurice was President of the British Legion. 
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No. 134 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 5, 11.15 p.m.) 


No. 589 Telegraphic [C 11616/11169/12] 
BERLIN, October 5, 1938, 11.17 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 468! and my telegram No. 587.? 

Decision of four Munich representatives was submitted to Czech delegates 
this evening. Latter have referred to their new Government for immediate 
instructions. 

It must be borne in mind that once 1918, for which no statistics are avail- 
able, is taken as standard year, 1910 would be much fairer criterion than 1921. 
It is in fact quite possible that statistics for 1918 would have shown larger 
German majorities than 1910. 

If it proves necessary to defend decision taken today I submit line to take 
is that Munich protocol constituted revision of a treaty in accordance with 
Article 19 of the Covenant. Strict justice necessitated return to status quo ante 
1918 and for this 1910 figures were best available in the circumstances. Under 
Austrian rule, figures of 1918, had a census been compiled that year, might 
well have been even less favourable to Czechoslovakia. 

According to actual Czech statistics for 1930 it would appear—though 
Czechs deny this—that 456,000 Czechs (including over 100,000 officials and 
their families who would leave in any case) are reckoned as living in areas 
handed over to Germany and 357,000 Germans as living i in German islands 
in Czechoslovakia. 

I have throughout supported my French colleague until he himself gave 
way. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

1 No. 127. 2 No. 128. 


3 See No. 130. The resignation of President Benes was announced at 6.0 p.m. on 
October 5. 


No. 135 
‘Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 


No. 2309 [C 11649/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1938 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador asked to see me this morning on instructions 
from M. Bonnet. The latter had heard from the French Ambassador in 
Berlin that some difficulty was being made by the German Government over 
the question of the definition of ‘preponderantly German areas.’ It was 
understood that the German Government were asking for 51 per cent., the 
Czech Government were asking for 75 per cent. and the French Ambassador 
had been disposed to try and effect a compromise on the basis of 66 per cent. 

2. Herr von Ribbentrop had said in rather a minatory form that Herr 
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Hitler thought the International Commission were getting on too slowly. 
M. Corbin accordingly asked me whether I could give him any information 
on how we interpreted the Munich Agreement on this point. He himself had 
told his Government that he thought our feeling would probably be that it 
was difficult to go back from the 51 per cent. that we had spoken of in the 
Anglo-French plan, but that we should hold that it was a matter for the 
determination of the International Commission. I told the Ambassador that, 
subject to what the Prime Minister might have to say by way of interpreta- 
tion of what had passed at Munich, my own feeling would be that the 
situation in regard to the bare majority of 51 per cent. might be held to have 
been modified by the introduction of the machinery of plebiscite. It was 
presumably with these areas of narrow majority that the plebiscite would be 
concerned, and accordingly I should myself see nothing inconsistent with 
the position adopted under the Anglo-French plan in our instructing our 
representative on the International Commission to press for a higher per- 
centage than 51 per cent. as the definition of preponderantly German 
character. But it evidently depended on what had been the general under- 
standing on the point at Munich, and I promised to consult the Prime 
Minister on this point and let M. Corbin know. 

3. M. Corbin made the further comment that Herr Hitler’s impatience 
was unjustified, inasmuch as the German occupation of specified areas was 
laid down to be taking place up to and including the 7th October, leaving 
the remaining territory of preponderantly German character to be occupied 
between the 7th October and the roth October. 

4. M. Corbin raised a further point as to whether the basis on which these 
estimates of population should be arrived at should be that of the 1910 census, 
which was what the Germans desired, or the 1930 census, which was desired 
by the Czech Government. I told his Excellency that on this also I thought 
our view would be that it was a matter for determination by the International 
Commission. 

Iam, &c. 
HA.IraAx 


No. 136 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 8) 
No. 329 [C 11870]2319/12] 
WARSAW, October 5, 1938 
My Lord, 

So far as Poland is concerned, the crowded events of the last three weeks 
of September may be best considered as comprising two crises: First, the 
prospects of a world war over the Sudeten question, and, secondly, the 
coming to a head, after the Munich Agreement on the 29th September, of 
the separate but intimately connected quarrel between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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2. Although the rapid unfolding of these two crises has been fully dealt 
with in the telegrams which I addressed to Your Lordship from day to day, I 
have the honour now to submit some comments of a general nature which 
may help to bridge the gaps necessarily left between those telegrams. 

g. Poland did not approach the Sudeten problem with an open mind. 
The short-sighted seizure, to use no stronger terms, by Czechoslovakia nine- 
teen years ago of the area inhabited by Poles in the Teschen region, at a time 
when Poland was engaged in a war with the Bolsheviks, had embittered 
Polish-Czech relations ever since. It was, however, only when the annexation 
of Austria by Germany had radically weakened the hitherto strong position 
of Czechoslovakia as the spoilt child of the Allies and of Geneva, and marked 
that country out as the next and inevitable subject of Herr Hitler’s attention, 
that M. Beck gave the word for an intensive bombardment through the con- 
trolled Polish press of the sister Slav Republic. At that time it began to be 
almost a commonplace with Polish officials close to M. Beck that Czecho- 
slovakia was indefensible. The fact that President Masaryk had said the 
same about Poland nearly twenty years ago was used to augment the fire of 
public feeling, even though President Masaryk had, in fact, proved to be 
wrong. 

4. At an early stage in the discussions about the Sudeten area M. Beck 
staked out a claim for similar treatment for the Polish minority. This 
apparently innocent but in reality astute formula, which might in the event 
prove to mean much or little, did, in fact, commit Poland to a course of 
which the Polish people, and, indeed, her Government, were probably 
unaware. M. Beck remarked to the Chargé d’Affaires during the course of 
Lord Runciman’s mission that he did not see how this formula could hinder 
Lord Runciman’s work, nor perhaps did it, in fact, do so. But whether or 
not M. Beck had a clairvoyant vision of what Germany would ultimately 
demand, namely, cession, the formula meant that whatever advantage 
Poland might gain would, in effect, be a gift from Germany and it would 
thenceforth be France and England who were trying so far as they could to 
diminish the importance of that gift. 

5. This is not to say that, in the event of war between Germany and the 
ex-Allies over Czechoslovakia, Poland’s position was already adopted. Far 
from that being the case, it seemed probable, as I reported in my telegram 
No. 73, Saving,' of the roth September, that, unless the intervention of 
Russia complicated matters, Poland would have endeavoured to remain 
neutral and in the last resort public opinion might have forced the Polish 
Government to take the side of the ex-Allies. 

6. It was not until the Nuremberg speech of Herr Hitler on the 12th Sep- 
tember with its demand for self-determination had shown that Poland might 
now hope to obtain the Teschen area in fee simple that M. Beck felt his 
position strong enough, still basing himself on his formula, to endeavour to 
prove to the Polish people that their interests dictated a course parallel to 
that of Germany. The enquiries made at the Foreign Office on the 13th, 

t See Vol. II of this Series, No. 829. 
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16th and 21st September showed the way the wind was blowing, and M. 
Beck was doubtless able to convince his colleagues that it was derogatory 
both to Poland’s prestige and to her interests that she should be told to wait 
and see what she would receive. The reference to Article 19 of the Covenant 
appears to have caused particular annoyance. 

4. The Anglo-French proposals, of which garbled reports began to leak 
out about the rgth and 2oth September, indicated that not only would Great 
Britain and France not help Poland, but that they would almost certainly 
not defend Czechoslovakia. At this point begins the definite hardening of 
M. Beck’s policy, as indicated in my telegrams Nos. 73? and 743 of the 2oth 
September. All the devices available to a semi-totalitarian State were set in 
motion, with the object of impressing all observers with M. Beck’s determina- 
tion to obtain his prize by hook or by crook. These included in quickening 
tempo the suppression of all news calculated to encourage moderate opinion, 
the exaggeration of frontier incidents, the organisation of mass, though 
hardly enthusiastic, demonstrations in all the cities of Poland, the enrolling 
of legionaries consisting partly of unemployed and partly of reservists who 
would, in any case, have had to join their proper units in the event of war, 
the posting of mounted police on all Embassies and Legations in Warsaw 
‘because of the hostility of public feeling,’ although there was no overt sign 
of the least spark of such feeling, half-hourly broadcasts from the wireless 
stations, searchlights at night, flights of aeroplanes over Warsaw, and even 
the rather ridiculous sight on Saturday* morning of officials in the Foreign 
Ministry ostentatiously looking at their wrist watches as if at five minutes 
past twelve the whole of Poland’s might would be unleashed. 

8. There was, indeed, a perceptible slowing-down of the campaign at the 
moment of gravest crisis, but the Polish public has never been told, and will 
probably never realise, the extent to which Great Britain and France pre- 
pared for war, or the firm warnings they gave to Herr Hitler. In the eyes of 
the average Pole (assuming that he knows anything of what happened at all) 
Great Britain and France had to sacrifice Czechoslovakia (‘another demo- 
cracy’) to Hitler’s threats. For this distortion of the truth we have to thank 
the Press Department of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the censorship 
generally. 

g. It would have been expecting too much of human nature to look for 
any deep approval here of the results of the Munich Conference. There was, 
indeed, relief that Europe had been saved from general war. But in M. Beck’s 
nostrils the Agreement stank of the odious ‘Four-Power Pact’. It may have 
been unreasonable of the Poles to feel that they should have been invited. 
After all, even Czechoslovakia only sent observers. But you cannot reason 
easily with injured vanity. Besides, there was more than vanity. The pro- 
vision that if Polish claims against Czechoslovakia were not settled in three 
months ‘they shall form the subject of a further meeting of the heads of 
Governments of the four Powers here present,’ so far from being held to show 
a proper consideration for Poland’s vital interests, seemed rather to be 

2 No. 12. 3 No. 13. 4 i.e. October 1. 
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evidence of a tendency to decide her affairs for her without proper con- 
sultation. M. Beck had no desire to be handed any concession on a plate. 
His policy and his prestige demanded a ‘glittering prize’. 

10. In short, M. Beck clearly felt he must at all costs obtain his desiderata 
himself, and that before Czechoslovakia had time to recover her breath. The 
result was the direct and more insistent pressure on Czechoslovakia culminat- 
ing in the ultimatum with a twelve hours’ time-limit and the cession of 
Teschen and Freistadt. 

11. Opinions differ even now as to whether the Polish Government would, 
in fact, have taken direct action if the Czechoslovak Government had not 
accepted the ultimatum of the 30th September. M. Beck and his closest 
collaborators in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs are said to have been in 
favour of using force. It is alleged that they had the support of the President. 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz and M. Kwiatkowski, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
are, however, said to have been against a policy of direct action, though they 
committed themselves to the phrase ‘Poland will not be responsible for the 
consequences,’ should the ultimatum have been refused. Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz obviously would have had the last word in deciding the action of the 
army. Only some five divisions were concentrated opposite the Teschen 
area, and no classes had been called up, but the Transolzan Volunteer Corps, 
consisting of some 80,000 men, were under the orders of a committee which 
might well have been persuaded to precipitate a crisis if the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs had so urged. Moreover, conditions of disorder and blood- 
shed in the Teschen area were reported to be becoming increasingly serious 
from day to day, diligently encouraged as they were from Polish territory. 
All this plus the violent press campaign nurtured by the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs was calculated to excite Polish public opinion, and to prevent the 
moderates from exercising any restraint. The possibility of direct action 
could not be excluded, therefore, and might have had the direst consequences 
to the peace of Europe. Since there was fundamentally a case for the return 
of the Teschen area to Poland, and in the later stages of the crisis its early 
return seemed inevitable whatever happened, I had less hesitation than 
I would otherwise have felt in recommending that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment should be urged to cede the area without further prevarication. In 
happier circumstances they might have played their cards better, but I am 
convinced the result would in a matter of weeks, or even the three months 
allowed by the Munich Agreement, have been little different. At the best 
an international commission might have decided on the line of the 5th 
November, 1918, which would have meant the retention by Czechoslovakia 
of five or six communes. These, however, contain valuable coal-mines. 

12. To judge by the attitude adopted by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
with the press, M. Beck sees some cause for satisfaction in having behaved 
with such a lack of all proper regard for the peace of Europe, despite the 
representations made to him by many Powers. At the suggestion of my 
American colleague, the President of the United States appealed to President 

S See No. 32, note 2. 
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Moscicki at the height of the crisis for moderation, and my Swedish colleague 
suggested mediation to his Government. 

13. The result of M. Beck’s intemperate methods on Poland’s international 
position has yet to be seen. She has given offence in varying degree to all of 
her friends and neighbours. French feelings are obvious. Although the 
Polish Government accepted in 1936 a rearmament loan from France, they 
have treacherously threatened force against another of France’s allies. But 
the Poles care little now for French anger. On all sides one hears scorn for 
France for betraying Czechoslovakia, and it seems improbable that anything 
short of German threats to the Corridor can revivify the Polish-French 
Alliance. As regards Poland’s neighbours, the Soviet Government threatened 
to denounce their non-aggression obligations if force were used. Roumania, 
though an ally, is annoyed by Polish intrigues with Hungary and not least 
by the idea, which seems firmly established in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, that Hungary should acquire Eastern Ruthenia, while the Hungarian 
Government, if my information is correct, are displeased that the Polish 
Government should have now settled their dispute with Czechoslovakia 
direct without waiting for Hungary. The Poles for their part are said to be 
annoyed because the Hungarian Government were apparently to take parallel 
action with them and did not do so. But no doubt the Polish Government 
will have an opportunity of conciliating Hungary by supporting her claims 
against Czechoslovakia in the forthcoming negotiations. 

14. I do not think there has been any concrete agreement between Poland 
and Germany, although their policies have run parallel during recent 
months, The German annexation of Austria was followed within five days 
by the Polish ultimatum to Lithuania. The German acquisition of the 
Sudeten areas has now been followed immediately by the Polish ultimatum 
to Czechoslovakia and acquisition of the Teschen area. 

15. There is even some evidence against the existence of any prior under- 
standing. Although I quote his assurance on the subject with reserve, M. 
Beck told me on the 2nd September (see my telegram No. 65)® that the © 
German Government had, at that time at any rate, not sounded the Polish 
Government as to their attitude towards the development of the Sudeten 
German question. The Marshal also assured my French colleague on the 
24th September that Poland had no agreement with Germany. The German 
Memorandum handed to Mr. Chamberlain at the end of the Godesberg 
discussions actually provided for the German occupation of Bogumin, a 
district which was claimed by the Poles and is now Polish, and for a German 
plebiscite in Polska Ostrava and Frydek, where the Poles wished the inhabi- 
tants to be allowed to choose between Czechoslovakia and Poland. This 
looks more like collision than collusion. Moreover, so far as the information 
published here is any guide, it is not Herr Hitler so much as Signor Mussolini 
who has been the main champion of Polish claims. 

16. If the international gains for Poland have been questionable, the 
internal gains are less meagre. I have the honour to enclose a copy of a map 

© See Vol. II of this Series, No. 749. 
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given to me by the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs.’ The districts of 
Teschen and Freistadt now ceded, covering some 800 square kilom., with 
some 240,000 inhabitants, are important industrial areas, containing large 
deposits of high-grade coking coal, used on a large scale in Polish Silesia, 
where the coal is less suitable for coking. The output of coal from the ceded 
areas was in 1937 74 million tons, according to a statement by the Polish 
Minister of Industry and Commerce. Five coking plants produced 800,000 
tons of coke. Poland will thus be independent of foreign supplies of coke and 
will even have a surplus for export. There is also a considerable heavy 
industry, including iron and steel works employing some 5,000 hands at 
Trzyniec, with an output of 700,000 tons per annum. The area includes also 
chemical and textile factories and the important railway centre of Bogumin 
(Oderberg). On the debit side there are, however, also many unemployed 
and a good many Communists; and about one-third of the population must 
consist of national minorities. From a military point of view the area has an 
important lateral railway and also rounds off somewhat the salient round 
Rybnik. 

17. Polish troops are occupying the ceded areas by stages according to 
plan, but there have evidently been some fairly serious incidents in the course 
of the transfer. It appears that the Czechoslovak authorities asked the Polish 
troops to occupy Trzyniec ahead of time in order to preserve order. On the 
same day urgent appeals for the maintenance of law and order were made 
both by the commander of the Polish troops in the ceded areas and by 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz himself, and yesterday the drastic and, particularly 
in Poland, highly unpopular decision was taken to forbid the sale in those 
areas of alcoholic liquors containing more than 4 per cent. of alcohol. Certain 
problems, which will no doubt be transitional, have also arisen in economic 
matters. Restrictions have been introduced on the sale and purchase of real 
estate in Transolzan Silesia, a special rate of exchange of 8 Czech crowns per 
zloty has been fixed there and the import of Czech crowns without special 
permission has been prohibited in Poland generally. 

18. The waves set up in Europe by the Munich Agreement have not yet 
died down, and its consequences for the integrity of the Czechoslovak 
Republic are still too uncertain for me to attempt to adumbrate any general 
conclusions as regards Poland’s future attitude. 

19. One note of warning seems necessary, while Hungarian demands and 
the claims of the Slovaks and Ruthenes remain unsatisfied. Earlier in the 
year ballons d’essat appeared in the Polish press suggesting a semi-independent 
Slovakia, possibly federated with Poland, the incorporation of Ruthenia with 
Hungary or, alternatively, the return of the Slovaks to Hungary. M. Beck’s 
position in the Government and the Government’s position in the country 
have been greatly strengthened by recent events, the voices of caution and 
moderation have been shouted down, and it would not therefore be surpris- 
ing if Poland, under the guidance of her ruthless Foreign Minister, took 
every advantage of Czechoslovakia’s present weakness to attempt to bring 

7 Not reproduced. 
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about the realisation in some form of the dream of a common frontier with 
Hungary. 

20. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin and to His Majesty’s Minister at Prague. 


I have, &c. 
H. W. KENNARD 
No. 137 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 11992/2168/55] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, October 5, 1938 
My dear Sargent, 

Now that this Teschen crisis is, we must hope, over, I have been reflecting 
on what our future attitude to Beck should be. As you have of course realised 
he has for some time past been endeavouring to free himself from the control 
of the Great Powers as far as he could, and the mere mention of any Four 
Power Pact or Conference infurniates him. Unfortunately within the past 
six months he has been able both in the Lithuanian affair' and now at 
Teschen to ignore any pressure we have all tried to put upon him and has 
got away with it. This will undoubtedly encourage him still further to take 
a free line and act on the principle that as we and the French can no longer 
assist or deter Poland she may and must defend her interests herself if neces- 
sary by force. 

I have as a matter of fact reason to believe that had Czechoslovakia refused 
to yield to the Polish ultimatum the Polish Government would have hesitated 
before entering into war with all its possible complications and might have 
had recourse to British or other mediation. 

When I saw Beck’s Chef de Cabinet on the Saturday morning four hours 
before the ultimatum expired, and offered him our mediation he at once saw 
Beck, who was then in bed, and an hour and a half later brought me a mes- 
sage from his chief that it was too late for mediation. While I was expressing 
my indignation Beck asked me to come round and see him and within half 
an hour he changed his front three times. He at first said, somewhat less 
baldly, that it was too late to accept mediation, but when I asked him if I 
had seriously to report this to my Government he quickly became less aggres- 
sive: at that moment the telephone rang and he was informed that the Czechs 
had asked for a one hour delay and that the indications were that their 
answer was going to be favourable. He then became even cordial and 
expressed his thanks for the offer of His Majesty’s Government and told me 
that in the event of necessity he would send for me. 

I happened to have previously asked his Chef de Cabinet privately and 
personally whether he could suggest any compromise which might help to 
get us out of the mess and he suggested extremely confidentially that I might 


t i.e. the Polish-Lithuanian dispute over frontier guards in March 1938. 
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propose that any military action should be postponed for some hours and 
that in the meantime I should urge my Government to be prepared to take 
immediate action so that there should be no delay in any negotiations which 
might result from mediation. 

On Monday morning the ‘Kurjer Poranny’ which is a respectable paper 
and, in these matters invariably inspired, contained an article saying that 
I had called on M. Beck’s Chef de Cabinet to offer British mediation and had 
been told that this was not ‘actual’. The story was repeated by some of the 
more unscrupulous evening newspapers on the same day, which pointed out 
that notwithstanding the pressure M. Beck had been subjected to “by rows 
of Ambassadors’ calling at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, he had still been 
able to get away with it. Naturally I was extremely annoyed at this perverted 
report of what took place and my views were conveyed to Lubienski in the 
most unmistakeable terms. I left it to him to put in a communiqué to correct 
this if he so desired, feeling that on the whole a démenti issued in agreement 
with us might have done more harm than good. Lubienski was extremely 
upset and offered to put in a communiqué saying that the reports were 
unauthorised and did not correspond to what had taken place. No such 
communiqué has however appeared in the press. It is obvious that Beck is 
anxious to impress on public opinion that, despite the pressure which has 
been put on him from London, Paris and elsewhere, he has been firm in his 
determination to settle the Teschen question himself and in his own way. 
If it is a fact that he would still have accepted British mediation had there 
been any risk of war, it is all the more outrageous that he should allow such 
tendentious stuff to be published. 

He nevertheless has some ground for saying that the alliance between 
France and Czechoslovakia and any support we may have given the latter 
has been ineffective and that should Poland get into trouble she could have 
as little hope of any effective help from either France or Great Britain. Poland 
must therefore rely on her own strength to settle her difficulties. I do not 
know what will happen now as regards the Polish alliance with France, but 
should have thought that the French would say to the Polish General Staff 
that they are unable to continue lending money for Polish re-armament under 
present circumstances. 

Beck has always differentiated between France and ourselves and always 
pretends at any rate that he wishes to collaborate with us, but I fear that 
recent events will encourage him still further to ignore any pressure or advice 
from us. While we may say that it is not likely in view of what has occurred 
that we shall lend her any support in future, whether political or financial, 
I do not know that this would be very helpful. Whether in the event of a 
serious international crisis again occurring Poland would enter a camp 
hostile to us would of course depend on circumstances, but Beck may be 
expected to continue playing the same unscrupulous game with a view to 
enhancing his own personal prestige, which he interprets as identifiable with 
his country’s interests, without regard to any commitments or assurances he 
may have given. 
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Personally I still feel that it is to our interests that Poland should be strong 
and as far as possible independent. Beck will not last for ever, though his 
position has been greatly strengthened; and the vast majority of Poles will 
I am convinced not be proud of the part their country has played, when the 
tumult and shouting have died down. 

Yours ever, 
H. W. KENNARD 


No. 138 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewed October 6, 11.15 a.m.) 


No. 590 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11670/11169/18] 
BERLIN, October 6, 1938 


Resignation of M. Benes! is regarded by the press as a hopeful sign that 
Czechoslovakia will now put her relations with her neighbours particularly 
Germany on a friendly footing. 

Relations between the Czechs and Germans working under the auspices 
of the International Commission already improve. Last night military sub- 
commission was able to reach agreement in regard to the whole line to be 
occupied by October 10. The Czech representatives agreed that in order to 
prevent disorder the Germans should occupy certain places in advance of 
the time table. Whereupon the Germans for their part showed an equally 
conciliatory spirit in meeting Czech requirements, notably in the matter of 
removal of material. This question has now been settled to the entire satis- 
faction of the Czechs. 

If things continue to develop on these lines Czechoslovaks may be found 
within German political and economic orbit much sooner than is generally 
expected. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 


? See No. 134, note 3. 


No. 139 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 6, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 885 Telegraphic [C 11706/11169/18] 


PRAGUE, October 6, 1938, 2.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 870.! 

Political Director M. Krno who is (? possibly the)? chief official concerned 
at Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed me this morning October 6 that 
International Commission had just taken decisions which would cut main 

1 No. 123. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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artery of Czechoslovakia’s railway communications and make it impossible 
for the country to continue to maintain an independent existence. Such a 
mortal injury was not contemplated in Franco-British proposals nor could 
it have been intended by His Majesty’s Government to have been a conse- 
quence of the Munich Agreement. 

Political Director appreciated that the latter Agreement could not be 
disputed but pleaded most urgently that His Majesty’s Government should 
insist on a reasonable interpretation of the carrying out [? of] their own un- 
doubted intention to secure the future existence of Czechoslovakia. 

I took the opportunity to discuss with him the personal suggestions offered 
by Sir Nevile Henderson in his telegram No. 584.3 M. Krno said he thought 
new Government would not be averse from trying to make a bargain direct 
with German Government but naturally they would look to His Majesty’s 
Government’s British representative on the International Commission for 
all possible support. Obstacle of personal feud of Herr Hitler against M. 
Benes has moreover now disappeared. 

It remains of course to be seen whether those in control of German policy 
want to leave Czechoslovakia with possibility of independent existence. 

Repeated to Berlin and Rome. 


3 No. 126. 


No. 140 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 6, 3.15 p.m.) 


No. 591 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 11692/11169/18) 


BERLIN, October 6, 1938 

My telegram No. 589.! 

At plenary meeting of International Commission this morning Czech 
Delegate announced that his Government accepted with sorrow the decision 
taken yesterday by representatives of Munich signatories and undertook to 
take the necessary measures to execute it. 

Czech Delegate also announced that two classes would be demobilized 
forthwith and other classes gradually. 


1 No. 134. Mr. Kirkpatrick telephoned to the Foreign Office in the afternoon of October 6 
that the Czechoslovak Government had accepted the ‘October ro line’ and that the Inter- 
national Commission had adjourned in order to enable the German and Czech representa- 
tives to decide ‘whether, and if so in what districts’ it would be necessary to hold plebiscites. 
The line had been drawn in great haste, and rather roughly; however, the German and 
Czech representatives had to consider whether any adjustments were necessary, and if so 
whether such adjustments could be made by friendly arrangement without resort to 
plebiscites. Until this matter had been settled it was impossible to decide whether any 
international bodies would be needed in the frontier areas. 
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Question of plebiscites will be discussed direct between German and Czech 
representatives and the Commission informed of the result without delay. 

Indications are to the effect that the two Governments intend to settle the 
questions between themselves in future as much as possible. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 


No. 141 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 7, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 106 Telegraphic [C' 11726/2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 6, 1938, 4.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 79.! 

I have no evidence that Polish Government are pressing for any further 
territorial claims of their own against Czechoslovakia. In default of evidence 
on this point I do not think the mere urging of moderation in detailed 
negotiations proceeding between Polish and Czechoslovak representatives 
regarding carrying out of Polish-Czechoslovak Agreement would have any 
useful result since we have no locus standt. 

As regards problem of future of Slovakia and Ruthenia M. Beck in his 
present mood may be relied on to encourage separatist tendencies in collusion 
with Hungarian Government. He is not likely to call off his press campaign 
(see my immediately following telegram)? at our request. He would prob- 
ably reply that what is happening is a natural process viz. the crumbling 
fabric of Czechoslovakia owing to inherent weakness of structure and that 
it is to everyone’s interest that the results should strengthen neither Germany 
nor Russia but such States viz. Poland and Hungary as might form a strong 
barrier between those two great Powers. 

French Ambassador, who has received no instructions from his Govern- 
ment, agrees in general with above and feels we should carefully consider 
how far it is in our interest that Czechoslovakia as a whole should pass under 
German influence or whether a Slovakia in Polish or Hungarian orbit might 
in the long run be an obstacle to German penetration. 

In short the moment does not seem to myself or to my French colleague to , 
be opportune for a démarche here. 

Whether I should receive a rebuff or not would depend on the nature of 
the language I am instructed to use, but I would point out that whatever 
influence His Majesty’s Government may have is liable to be nullified if we 
act jointly with France, so low are the stocks of that country here at present. 
I will not fail immediately to inform Your Lordship if and when in this 
changing situation the moment for a formal démarche seems opportune. 

Repeated to Budapest, Prague, Paris, Rome, Berlin and Bucharest. 


t No. 132. 2 No. 142. 
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No. 142 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 6, 6.0 p.m.) 


Nos. 107, 108, and 109 Telegraphic [C 11733/2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 6, 1938, 4.45 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Polish Government would undoubtedly like to secure a common frontier 
with Hungary. Responsible members of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
favour attainment of this by grant of autonomy to Ruthenia under Hun- 
garian suzerainty. They point out that there is a 20 per cent. Hungarian 
minority there and that if Hungarian districts are detached including essential 
railways therein the rest of Ruthenia cannot exist. Semi-official ‘Gazeta 
Polska’ today states that in any case Czechoslovakia never had any proper 
historical or economic claim to Ruthenia which was a bridgehead for Czech- 
Soviet co-operation. For centuries Poland and Hungary had had a common 
frontier. The problem of Ruthenia’s restitution to Hungary was a Polish 
problem and involved Poland’s military security. Attitude now adopted 
by Czechoslovak Government towards Ruthenia would be of cardinal impor- 
tance and would prove whether Prague intended to accept Poland’s out- 
stretched hand of friendship. 

2. According to official Polish telegraph agency all parties in Ruthenia 
except Communists are agreed in demanding a plebiscite to decide future of 
territory. 

3. I hear that the question of the future of Ruthenia is causing excitement 
in the Ukrainian districts of Poland. 

4. The question of Slovakia’s future status has become more acute since my 
interview with the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs on October 3 (see my 
telegram No. 75 Saving).? 

An evidently inspired article in the ‘Gazeta Polska’ today says that move- 
ment for independence is growing in Slovakia and that Poland would view 
with great satisfaction ‘any improvement in the national existence of the 
Slovaks’. According to official Polish telegraph agency report from Bratislava 
this morning political circles there are pleased that ‘both Poland and Hun- 
gary adopted a favourable attitude to the Slovak independence and are 
' ready to give guarantees to an independent Slovak State’. 

The Polish and Hungarian Governments are evidently in very close 
co-operation. The Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs’ Chef de Cabinet 
flew here yesterday and is to see M. Beck today. 

I understand that my Roumanian colleague saw M. Beck having been 
instructed by his Government to make representations regarding the Polish 
attitude towards future of Ruthenia. 

M. Beck told him that the Polish Government favoured the return of 
Ruthenia to Hungary. 


t No. 141. 2 No. 117. 
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He further said that it was expected that the Slovaks would declare their 
independence today and indicated that such a small Slav State would have 
to maintain closest relations with her northern neighbour. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Bucharest and Budapest. 


No. 143 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 473 Telegraphic [C 11332/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1938, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 576! and my telegram No. 463.? 

In view of the detailed arrangements that have to be made for the despatch 
of any force to the plebiscite areas I must ask you to let me have a very early 
reply to question whether (a) British Legion (5) regular troops will be 
required and, if so, on what date and in what numbers? 


t No. 98. 2 No. 119. 


No. 144 


Mr, Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 6, 11.0 p.m.) 


No. 886 Telegraphic [C 11788/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 6, 1938, 5.45 p.m. 


Speech [stc: ? Speaker] of deputation of the Ruthenes and their representa- 
tive members of Parliament representing all Ruthenian parties except Com- 
munists has been seeking interviews with various heads of Foreign Missions 
here. 

I understand from my French and Yugoslav colleagues that deputation’s 
chief anxiety is that Ruthenia shall not be parcelled out between the different 
States. While not disloyal they appear less concerned with which shall be 
their sovereign state than with obtaining autonomy under it. 

My Roumanian colleague informs me that the deputation asserted that 
if railway connecting Slovakia and Roumania were ceded to Hungary (see 
Bucharest telegram No. 232)! Ruthenia’s further economic existence within 
Czechoslovakian State would be impossible [and] she would demand plebis- 
cite to join Hungary or Poland. In any event Ruthenia demands immediate 
autonomy as promised under Peace Treaties. 

I have also received telegram from United Hungarian Party’s organisation 


1 Not printed. In this telegram Sir M. Palairet reported that the Roumanian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs had asked that His Majesty’s Government should urge the Hungarian 
Government not to make their demand with regard to the railway. 
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in Ruthenia demanding the right of self-determination for all inhabitants of 
Ruthenia including Hungarians and that the maintenance of order in Hun- 
garian districts should be entrusted to Party. This appeal is said to have 
been addressed to British, German, Italian, French, Polish and Hungarian 
Governments as well as to Czechoslovak Government. 

Repeated to Bucharest, Budapest, Warsaw, Belgrade and Berlin. 


No. 145. 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 6, 7.45 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphtc: by telephone [C' 11707/11169/18) 


BERLIN, October 6, 1938 

Following from Gwatkin for Strang. 

Difficulty has arisen over interpretation of the phrase ‘without any existing 
installation having been destroyed’ in paragraph 2 of the Munich Agreement. 
The Czechs argue that this phrase applies only to state and public property 
but not to private property. The Germans insist that it applies to all installa- 
tions which serve any public purposes whatever even if in private ownership 
e.g. gas and electricity works, local railways. Another interpretation might 
be that installations include all factories etc., which serve the economic needs 
of the locality. 

Please send your observations as soon as possible for guidance of our 
representative before 4 p.m. tomorrow October 7. 

Further, Germans assert that factories etc. in Sudeten areas are being 
compelled by Czech Government and military to surrender their products 
and raw materials against their will. The German representatives protest 
strongly and in this connexion assert that paragraph 2 of the Munich Agree- 
ment is only a special application of the obvious general principle that the 
area to be transferred must meanwhile be maintained in all respects in orderly 
condition. 

What is your view regarding this assertion? 


No. 146 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 438 Telegraphic [C 11499/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1938, 9.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 861.! 

The Hungarian Minister saw Sir A. Cadogan on October 3 and asked 
that His Majesty’s Government would use their friendly influence in Prague 
in order to promote the success of the negotiations regarding the Hungarian 
claim which had, he said, already been initiated. 


t No. 116. 
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Sir A. Cadogan did not promise that we should take this action, but I 
nevertheless think it would be useful if you were to inform the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the instructions sent to Sir G. Knox in my telegram 
No. 96? and were on the strength of these to urge upon the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs if you see no objection the importance of initiating conversa- 
tions with the Hungarian Government without delay and of bringing them 
to a conclusion as soon as possible. 

Roumanian Minister, who is much alarmed at Polish and Hungarian 
activities regarding Slovakia and Ruthenia, suggests that the continual pres- 
sure of these two countries will force the Czechs, now that they are deserted 
by the Western Powers, to turn more and more to Germany in the hope that 
latter will in her own interest oppose further cession of territory by Czecho- 
slovakia. Do you support this view or have you any reason to expect that, 
as a result of Dr. Benes’ resignation or for other reasons, we may now expect 
a reorientation of Czechoslovak foreign policy? 

Repeated to Budapest, Paris, Warsaw, Bucharest, Berlin and Rome. 


2 No. 149. 


No. 147 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 7, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 892 Telegraphic [C 11718/2475/12] 


PRAGUE, October 6, 1938, 9.50 p.m. 

My telegram 880! paragraph 8.? 

I learn from Ministry of Foreign Affairs that agreement was reached with 
Slovaks today on following basis: 

(1) There will be five Slovak Ministers always in the Cabinet. 

(2) One of them will be Minister for Slovakia (it has since been announced 
that Dr. Tiso has been appointed). 

(3) The four others will be appointed on his suggestions. 

(4) A Slovak Diet will be instituted. 


I was informed at the same time that delegation for negotiation with 
Hungary will be almost entirely composed of Slovaks. 
Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Bucharest and Budapest. 


t No. 130. 
2 The reference should be to paragraph 3. 
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No. 148 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halife 
(Recetved October 7, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 894 Telegraphic [C 11734/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 6, 1938, 9.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 888.! 

I have now received copy of Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires’ Note dated 
October 6 in which Hungarian Government declare their willingness, in 
view of ‘Government . . .? crisis’ in Czechoslovakia, to postpone opening 
negotiations until noon October 8. 

Note goes on to say Hungarian Government maintains its position as set 
out in Note of October 3 and that position of Hungarians in Czechoslovakia 
is deteriorating as result of present uncertainty, thus that it is more necessary 
to expedite negotiations. 

Repeated to Budapest, Rome and Berlin. 

t Not printed. This telegram reported information from the Czechoslovak Government 
that the Hungarian Government had agreed to the postponement of negotiations until 


October 8. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 149 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir G. Knox (Budapest) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [C 11499/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 


Prague telegrams Nos. 861! and 867.2 
Similar appeal was made October 4 by Czechoslovak Minister here in 
memorandum of which following are chief points :— 


(1) Czechoslovak Government fully appreciate urgent need for ‘stable 
and working arrangement’ with Hungary involving transfer of territory, but 
think it imperative that this should not be done under pressure from Hungary. 

(2) They do not intend to procrastinate, but preoccupation with German 
and Polish claims makes it technically impossible for them to settle at once 
with Hungary. 

(3) Great Britain, France and Italy should induce Hungary to negotiate 
peacefully: otherwise armed conflict might ensue, involving Roumania and 
Yugoslavia as well. These Powers should employ same tactics at Budapest 
as they employed at Prague in regard to German demands. 

(4) Czechoslovak Government could open diplomatic negotiations with 
Hungarian Government in ten days or fortnight (from October 4) and 
diplomatic discussions even sooner—but only if there is no ultimatum. 


1 No. 116. 2 No. 120. 
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(5) Czechoslovak Government assure His Majesty’s Government that their 
desire for agreement is ‘sincere and unflinching’. They authorise His 
Majesty’s Government to inform the Hungarian Government of this assurance. 


Please bring points (1), (2), (4) and (5) above to the knowledge of the 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs and, after expressing appreciation 
of the manner in which the Hungarians have hitherto put forward their 
claims against Czechoslovakia, express to him the hope that they will in 
future refrain from making demands in such a manner or of such a nature as 
to prejudice the prospects of that peaceful agreement which the Czecho- 
slovak Government have announced their anxiety to reach. You should 
then communicate to Minister for Foreign Affairs the text of Sir T. Inskip’s 
statement about the British guarantee.3 You might add an expression of 
hope that the Hungarian press will do nothing to aggravate situation (see 
Bucharest telegram No. 233* to Foreign Office). 

You should then mention that the Hungarian Minister on October 3 
asked us to use our influence at Prague to induce the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to enter into negotiations and to conclude an agreement with the 
Hungarians with the least possible delay and should inform Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the instructions sent to Mr. Newton in my telegram 
No. 438.5 

I understand that your French colleague will be receiving instructions to 
make similar representations in this sense. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Prague, Paris, Berlin, Bucharest and Rome. 

3 The reference is to Sir T. Inskip’s statement in the House of Commons on October 4 in 
answer to a question whether the British guarantee to Czechoslovakia was already in 
operation. Sir T. Inskip, Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, said that the formal 
treaty of guarantee had not yet been drawn up, and that therefore technically the guarantee 
could not be said to be in force. He added: ‘His Majesty’s Government, however, feel under 
a moral obligation to Czechoslovakia to treat the guarantee as being now in force. In the 
event, therefore, of an act of unprovoked aggression against Czechoslovakia, His Majesty’s 
Government would certainly feel bound to take all steps in their power to see that the in- 
tegrity of Czechoslovakia is preserved.’ Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of C., Vol. 339, cols. 295-308. 


4 Not printed. See note 1 to No. 131. 5 No. 146. 
No. 150 
Letter from Mr. Makins' to Mr. Strang (Received October 8) 
[C 11968/11169/18)] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, October 6, 1938 


Records of the meetings of Sub-Committee C (concerned primarily with 
paragraph 4 of Munich, but also with drawing a so-called ethnographic 
frontier) are in this bag.2 There are no official minutes (the Germans cir- 
culated some in German after the first meeting, but they were so obviously 
cooked that they did not try again!). 

1 Mr. R. M. Makins was serving as a British member on the International Commission. 

2 Not printed. 
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After a preliminary muddle over maps and an opening skirmish in which 
the Germans did their best to get Godesberg taken as the basis of discussion, 
the Czechs and the Sudetens put their heads together and produced quite a 
reasonable frontier for an easy part near Zone I. We hoped this might con- 
tinue, but a German staff officer got up and barked a lot of orders, and the 
second day’s discussions, under the influence of the General Staffand Ribben- 
trop went very badly and ended in a deadlock. It was quite clear that the 
Germans were aiming at something like Godesberg before October 10, 
and they decided to show their hand yesterday morning by producing a new 
ultimatum. The decisions of importance have all been taken by the three 
Ambassadors and Weizsacker in secret session. 

Once the principle of negotiation under the threat of violence has been 
accepted, it is difficult to find a position at which a stand is possible. The 
atmosphere here is not yet one of compromise or negotiation. 

The Chairman of our Sub-Committee is a cipher, and the proceedings 
have been apt to degenerate into a shouting match, four or five people 
frequently shouting at once! 

So far nothing about a plebiscite, we have not even begun to define the 
plebiscite areas. The Italians certainly want to avoid a plebiscite. Personally, 
I cannot see any object in holding one, if the approximation to the Godesberg 
line agreed on yesterday is accepted. The analogy of the Saar is largely a 
false one, and I am perfectly certain that it is not practicable to organise a 
fair plebiscite in a few weeks. The Czechs have nothing to gain, and the 
Germans will be given a good opportunity for propaganda, fraud and in- 
timidation in predominantly Czech areas, which the British Legion will be 
powerless to prevent. 

We have had some private discussion with the French and Italians about 
the organisation of a plebiscite, if one is necessary, and have provisionally 
agreed on acommon line. The only idea I need mention is that the Plebiscite 
Commission should be composed of French, Italian and British commis- 
sioners: so we may have to ask you for a name. ? Stopford. 

The Italian representatives have been putting up quite a good show in the 
discussions up to the present time, and do not by any means appear to be in 
the German pocket. 

At the time of writing I do not know the Czech answer to yesterday’s 
demands, though I suppose Benes’ departure may make it easier for them to 
accept. Nor have I seen the line proposed, but it seems likely that it is in 
some points a good dea] better than Godesberg from the Czech point of view. 
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No. 151 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 7, 9.30 a.m.) 

No. 896 Telegraphic [C 11736/1941/18] 

My telegram No. 876.1 PRAGUE, October 7, 1938, 12.50 a.m. 

I asked the Political Director M. Krno at Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
today? whether he personally could throw any light on the respective aims 
and, inter alta, relations of various Powers which might have ambitions in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. He agreed that they were very obscure but was 
inclined to assume that Germany would like to maintain some connexion 
however as proposed between various parts of Czechoslovakia as left under 
Munich Agreement. For she could then extend her predominance eastward 
through the reduction of Czechoslovakia to the position of a German vassal 
state. This seems plausible, and it was also Dr. Krofta’s view that Germany 
might for similar reasons wish to prevent these territories from falling under 
the domination of Poland. 

2. On the other hand German propaganda has been encouraging the 
complete detachment of Slovakia and Ruthenia so that it may be her aim 
to create two separate and nominally independent states out of Bohemia and 
Slovakia both of which would be under her domination while Ruthenia 
could be divided between Poland and Hungary, the vital railway link with 
Roumania falling to Hungary for geographical and racial reasons. 

3. It seems on the face of it doubtful whether Poland would readily accept 
such a solution as it would run counter to what my Polish colleague (though 
with Russia in mind) once described to me as her ultimate aim of preventing 
the establishment of a Great Power on her Southern flank. It is perhaps for 
that reason that she appears to be encouraged by Hungary to carry through 
a rapid partition of Slovakia with herself. 

4. The foregoing are of course merely speculations and it is impossible to 
form any clear views here on the following important questions. 

1. Is there in fact a divergence of aim between Germany and Poland? 

2. If so, where do Hungary and Italy stand? 

3. If not, are Germany, Poland and Hungary, and perhaps, also Italy 
in league to effect a partition of Slovakia and Ruthenia? 

4. Are none of the foregoing reactions really justified or imminent? 

5. Any clarification possible by His Majesty’s Missions of these issues 
as they present themselves to us here would be helpful and seems urgently 
desirable now that the British Guarantee of Czechoslovakia against un- 
provoked aggression is in force. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Budapest, Bucharest and Rome. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of October 5 Mr. Newton reported that it appeared 
probable that Germany wished to detach Slovakia and perhaps also Ruthenia from those 
parts of Bohemia and Moravia still left to Czechoslovakia, and thus to destroy any hope of 


independence for the Czechoslovak State. 
2 This telegram was drafted on October 6. 
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No. 152 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 7, 11.55 a.m.) 


No. 592 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 117395/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 7, 1938 

Your telegram No. 473.! 

I fully realize the importance of an early decision and have done my best 
to secure one. But the question as to whether there is to be a plebiscite or 
not depends on discussions which are now proceeding between Czechs and 
Germans and in which British, French and Italian representatives are not 
participating. I hope that it may be found unnecessary to hold a plebiscite 
at all. In the contrary event I shall try to secure immediate decision as to 
composition and functions of international bodies. 

Repeated to Prague. 

t No. 143. 


No. 153 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 479 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11707/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1938, 1.45 p.m. 


Your telegram unnumbered of October 6.! 

Following from Mr. Strang for Mr. Gwatkin: 

Our view as stated by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons? on 
October 5 is that installations include only permanent fixtures as distinct 
from movable objects and that the latter includes, e.g. rolling stock of rail- 
ways. We think therefore that Czechs are entitled to take away anything 
they can remove but that in the case of immovable objects, such as gas and 
electricity works, paragraph 2 of Munich Agreement forbids their destruc- 
tion or damage. Distinction between public and private property seems 
immaterial in this connexion, but as regards private property we have always 
contemplated that option arrangements should include liberty for optants to 
remove their movable property within a reasonable period and to have a 
reasonable opportunity of disposing of immovable property. 

The principle that areas should be maintained in an orderly condition 
seems reasonable but should not prevent the removal of movable objects 
such as factory products and raw materials. 


™ No. 145. 
2 See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of C., Vol. 339, cols. 309-10. 
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No. 154 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 7, 6.0 p.m.) 


No. 595 Telegraphic: by wireless [C 11820/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 7, 1938, 5.506 p.m. 

Czech delegate informs me that he notified German representative today 
that his Government would prefer no plebiscites. German delegates them- 
selves seemed inclined to the same view but said that they must reserve 
definite expression of opinion until October ro. 

If both parties agree on this point it will of course mean that neither Legion 
nor troops will be required. This would certainly be most satisfactory solution 
for all concerned. Most observers now at Prague could also then be with- 
drawn as well as Mr. Stopford from here. 

Repeated to Paris, Prague and Rome. 


No. 155 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 7, 7.34 p.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic (C 11851 /2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 7, 1938, 6.29 p.m. 

My telegram No. 106.! 

French Ambassador received instructions to make démarche and hopes to 
see Minister for Foreign Affairs today. Roumanian Ambassador who is 
naturally much upset is also seeking further interview. 

2. Under these circumstances I would suggest that I should see M. Beck 
at once and speak to him as follows: 

3. I would open the conversation by a reference to the unfortunate impres- 
sion made on me and my Government by publicity given to action I had 
taken in connexion with Teschen ultimatum and comments created in the 
press (see my letter of October 5 to Sir O. Sargent).? 

4. I would then ask for information as to Polish attitude to Slovak Ruthene 
questions and if I received an unsatisfactory or evasive reply point out that 
these questions differed radically from that of Teschen where there might be 
said to be legitimate Polish claims. In Slovakia and Ruthenia there were 
practically no Polish minorities and no justification for Polish intervention 
here especially now that the Slovaks had decided to remain inside the 
Czechoslovak State. 

His Majesty’s Government had now a direct interest as one of its guaran- 
tors (I would then hand him a copy of Sir T. Inskip’s statement)3 and I 
would therefore earnestly beg him to reflect on danger of any external action 
which might be taken to secure break-up of Czechoslovak State whether it 


t No. 141. 2 No. 137. 3 See No. 149, note 3. 
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be in Slovakia or Ruthenia except as result of any negotiations with the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

His Majesty’s Government were making every effort to secure the speedy 
and adequate settlement of Hungarian minority claims and in the meantime 
I hoped that he would enable me to reassure my Government as to the Polish 
attitude in this connexion. 

5. I expect to learn result of my French and Roumanian colleagues’ 
interviews before I see M. Beck and would modify my language in light of 
M. Beck’s reaction to their representations. 

6. Please let me know without delay whether you approve of the language 
which I propose to hold or whether you wish me to modify or amplify it. 

7. I may add that Czechoslovak Chargé d’Affaires has just informed me 
confidentially that when he asked the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs this 
morning what had been the object of the recent visit of the Chef de Cabinet 
of Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs here M. Arciszewski stated that 
the Polish Government had no intention of supporting any Hungarian 
demand which concerned Prague only, but that if Hungary secured Ruthenia 
as the result of any negotiations, such a solution would be welcome here. 
See my immediately following telegram.‘ 

Repeated to Prague, Bucharest and Budapest. 

4 No. 156. 


No. 156 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 7, 10.0 p.m.) 


No. 111 Telegraphic [C 11890/2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 7, 1938, 7.48 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram! and Prague telegram No. 896.2 

I endeavoured in my telegrams Nos. 1063 and 107‘ to form an estimate of 
Polish attitude but would add the following on the four points raised in fourth 
paragraph. 

1. Itis difficult to form definite opinion as to aims of Germany and Poland. 
It has always been maintained here that a common frontier with Hungary 
would form a block against either German or Russian penetration. 

2. Poland is undoubtedly acting in collusion with Hungary but I cannot 
judge from here how far Italy may be supporting their aspirations in an 
anti- or pro-German sense. 

3. This agreement as to aims may be possible but I should have thought 
that M. Beck must be alive to the danger of German influence spreading 
eastward along the Polish southern frontier. Desire for exclusion of Russian 
influence must be assumed common to all, though their ulterior individual 
aims may differ. 

t No. 155. 2 No. 151. 3 No. 141. + No. 142. 
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It may of course be that M. Beck in his present frame of mind sees only an 
opportunity of extending Polish influence over territory south of Carpathians 
and is blind to danger of such a policy. All that seems certain at present 
moment is that Poland hopes to secure common frontier with Hungary by 
the latter’s absorption of Ruthenia. 

As regards Slovakia she desires its detachment as an autonomous state 
under Polish and Hungarian influence. 

M. Beck’s calculation has no doubt been upset by Slovak decision to 
remain inside Czechoslovak state and he may at the moment be entirely 
reconsidering his policy in the light of this unexpected development. 

Repeated to Prague, Bucharest, Budapest and Berlin. 


No. 157 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 8, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 593 Telegraphic [C 11917/11169/18} 
BERLIN, October 7, 1938, 7.52 p.m. 


My telegram No. 584' and penultimate paragraph of Prague telegram 
No. 885.2 

It would be as unwise as it would be misleading to encourage Czechoslovak 
Government to believe they have much to hope for from International Com- 
mission. The question of standard year and percentage for preponderantly 
German areas is an instance of this reality. When my French colleague 
referred matter to his Government their answer to all intents and purposes 
was ‘do nothing to spoil the effects of Munich.’ 

To be quite frank I myself believed 1910 racial line to be not only that 
most in accordance with principle and intention of Munich but also best 
solution in the circumstances. Had I had a free choice I would have opted 
for it. Once we are about it a radical and comprehensive solution is the best 
policy for the future. Otherwise in a very short time there will be a repetition 
of 1938 crisis—even as it is the only hope for permanent independence of the 
Czechs lies in their complete (? temporary); neutrality within political and 
economic orbit of Germany. Geography has the last word in policy and 
there will never be any peace for Czechs or Europe till they accept that harsh 
fact. 

I have some reason to believe that present Czechoslovakian Government 
are inclined to accept it and in their own interests they would be wise to do 
so. The Germans are certainly not a magnanimous race: nevertheless the 
best tactical chance for the Czechs lies in direct negotiations. When question 
of standard year and of percentage arose I begged Czech delegate not to 
refer it to his Government and he has since regretted he did so while explain- 
ing he was bound to but he... .* Even under Article 6 of Munich protocol 

t No. 126. 2 No. 139. 3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 The text is here incomplete. 
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only minor modifications in exceptional cases can be ‘recommended’ by Inter- 
national Commission. In my view Czechs should take advantage of German 
dislike of foreign troops and foreign intervention and press for concessions on 
their own as more likely to be secured by their individual efforts than at 
international recommendation. Commission and especially its sub-commis- 
sions would naturally continue to function. 

Whatever can be done behind the scenes I am only too ready and anxious 
to do and I have already spoken to General Goring, Weizsacker and 
Ribbentrop—two former were not discouraging though the latter’s reply to 
arguments as regards Zwittau railway (see Foreign Office telegram No. 466)5 
was to point to line between Breslau and Vienna. Zwittau is in any case a 
forlorn hope for the Czechs. 

But if Czechoslovak Government try the direct method they will fail if 
they keep running during their negotiations to International Commission 
for support. In trying to make the best of two worlds they will irritate Ger- 
many, fall between two stools and get little out of either. It is kinder in the 
end to be outspokenly realistic than to encourage false hopes out of excessive 
sympathy and sensibility. In any case I shall keep in close touch with my 
Czech colleague and when and where I can help him I certainly shall. In 
the meantime the best course for Czechoslovak Government would be to 
give fullest powers possible to M. Mastny to negotiate direct here. He is 
appreciated by German Government and could probably do more to help 
his country than anyone else. 

Repeated to Prague. 


$3 No. 121. 


No. 158 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recetved October 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 904 Telegraphic (C 11893/2319/12]| 
PRAGUE, October 7, 1938, 8.20 p.m, 

Your telegram No. 438,! third paragraph. 

I have set forth position in regard to Slovakia and Ruthenia as clearly as 
I can see it best in my telegram No. 896? which crossed your telegram. In 
my telegram No. 8603 of October 4 I also reported view recently of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that Czechoslovakia might expect some help from Ger- 
many in resisting Polish ambitions. 

As regards last paragraph of your telegram it is still too early to form final 
judgement as to what Czechoslovakian foreign policy will be in the future. 
But resignation of Dr. Benes and Dr. Krofta, Benes’ farewell address (my 
despatch No. 343),4 General Syrovy’s speech on October 5 (my telegram No. 


t No. 146. 2 No. 151. 
3 No. 114. The date of the telegram was October 3. 4 No. 166. 
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887),5 disposition shown to negotiate between Prague and Berlin (my telegram 
No. 885° and Berlin telegram No. 591),7 such indications as have been 
allowed to appear in the press, remarks made to Military Attaché and general 
attitude of officials, all go to show that it is realized, even though with bitter- 
ness, that Czechoslovakia is at the mercy of Germany and must now draw the 
necessary inferences in her foreign policy and all other ways. This feeling is 
likely to be strengthened as result of complete stranglehold Germany will 
have over this country with occupation of the fifth zone. 
Repeated to Budapest, Paris, Rome and Berlin. 


5 Not printed. In this appeal to the Czechoslovak nation General Syrovy said that the 
Czechoslovak Government would ‘loyally fulfil the Munich decisions’ and that their foreign 
policy would be ‘directed to friendship with all, and particularly with Czechoslovakia’s 
neighbours’. 

6 No. 139. 7 No. 140. 


No. 159 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 7, 10.30 p.m.) 


No. 906 Telegraphic [C 11874/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 7, 1938, 8.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 894.! 

I have received copy of a further Note addressed by the Hungarian Minister 
to Czechoslovakian Minister for Foreign Affairs on October 7 and marked 
‘very urgent’. A friend? states that each day’s delay in starting negotiations 
represents a great loss. 

The Hungarian Government therefore persists in maintaining October 8 
as the date of their opening. In view, however, of change in person of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and of his declaration at Rome? stating his desire 
to pursue negotiations without delay and as rapidly as possible Hungarian 
Government accept as very latest date Sunday October g at seven p.m. In 
order that negotiations may take place in the peaceful atmosphere desired 
Hungarian Government reiterate their demand that points set out in their 
Note of October 3 and which had not yet been put into effect should be put 
into effect without delay. 

Finally they request confirmation that Czechoslovak Government accept 
Komarom as meeting place for negotiations. 

Repeated to Budapest, Rome, Warsaw and Berlin, 

t No. 148. 

2 This should probably read “The Note’. 


3 M. Chvalkovsky, the new Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs, had been Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Rome. 
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No. 160 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved October 8, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 133 Telegraphic [(C 11876/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, October 7, 1938, 9.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 96.! 

I spoke accordingly to Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening. 

M. de Kanya told me he had received a promise from Czechs that they 
would begin negotiations on October g. At the same time he was receiving 
information from many sides that Czechs having satisfied Germany and 
Poland were now struggling to avoid meeting Hungarian claims. If this was 
so he could only warn me that it would become very difficult to hold the 
situation here. He had been strongly against the three months’ grace accorded 
at Munich because he knew how hard it would be to hold in popular passions. 
Already there had been clashes due to impetuosity of young officers who 
were now being court-martialled. 

I told M. de Kanya that I would report to Your Lordship what he had 
said and added that in all Mr. Newton’s reports that I had seen there was 
no word which in any way justified his suspicions. 

Repeated to Prague. 

t No. 149. 


No. 161 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 7, 11.6 p.m.) 


No. 596 Telegraphic [C' rrg02/2319/12] 


BERLIN, October 7, 1938, 10.40 p.m. 

Prague telegram No. 896.! 

There are cross currents at work here which render present intentions of 
Germany obscure. 

In principle General Staff is opposed to formation of common Polish- 
Hungarian frontier always provided relations with future Czechoslovak State 
are placed on a satisfactory basis. Withdrawal of Dr. Benes is regarded as a 
step in the right direction but no more. 

On the other hand Germany does not seem inclined at this stage openly to 
oppose Polish or Hungarian aspirations. 

German Government apparently seems disposed for the moment to wait 
on developments in Czechoslovakia before coming to a definite decision. 

Grant of autonomy to Slovaks has had quite a good press and there is not 
usual complaint that this concession has been made too late. 


t No. 151. 
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Generally I agree with appreciation given in Mr. Newton’s telegram but 
German policy will be influenced by attitude of Czechoslovak Government 
to themselves (customs union for instance) and also to some extent by Slovak 
and Ruthenian wishes as to their future destiny. 

Repeated to Rome, Warsaw, Budapest and Bucharest. 


No. 162 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir M. Palatret (Bucharest) 
No. 184 Telegraphic (C 11558/2319/12| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 232, 233, 234 and 235." 

Please inform Roumanian Government of the representations which His 
Majesty’s Representatives have been instructed, in my telegram No. 438? to 
Prague and my telegram No. 963 to Budapest, to make to Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian Governments. 

As you will see from my telegram No. 4484 to Prague, I am asking Mr. 
Newton to report on the extent to which Czechoslovak Government share 
apprehensions of Roumanian Government regarding effect of Hungarian 
claims in Ruthenia. In the meanwhile you should point out to the 
Roumanian Government that, while ready when necessary to give advice to 
the Hungarian Government on their general treatment of Hungarian-Czech 
problem, His Majesty’s Government find it difficult to intervene with views 
and recommendations on particular points which will be discussed in the 
negotiations about to start between the Czech and Hungarian Governments 
for the cession of territory to Hungary. Meanwhile have the Roumanian 
Government themselves taken up with the Hungarian Government these 
particular points in which they are directly interested? 

Repeated to Prague, Warsaw, Budapest, Berlin and Paris. 

t Not printed. These telegrams dealt with the Hungarian claims on Czechoslovak 
territory, and the attitude of the Roumanian Government thereto, in the sense indicated in 
the text. 


2 No. 146. | 3 No. 149. 
4 Not printed. This telegram instructed Mr. Newton to report as indicated in the text. 


No. 163 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 661 Telegraphic (C 11875/2319/12] 


ROME, October 7, 1938, 11.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 438! addressed to Prague. 
M. Chvalkovsky, new Czech Minister for Foreign Affairs, came to see me 
before he left Rome on October 5. He asked my personal advice about 


1 No. 146. 
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negotiations with Hungary and I said that if I were in his place I would 
endeavour to meet immediately Hungarian claims to regions bordering on 
Hungary where Magyar population predominated in order to restrain Hun- 
gary from making unjustified and inordinate demands which she might do 
if negotiations dragged on. 

M. Chvalkovsky said that he was inclined to share my views. 

He spoke warmly of United Kingdom of which he is a strong admirer and 
seemed to rely greatly on our guarantee. He was much less appreciative of 
France. He is an able, moderate and level-headed man. He knows de Kanya 
personally and they get on well which should prove helpful in forthcoming 
negotiations. He will try to establish friendly relations with all great Powers 
and will not rely excessively on any in particular. He realizes, however, the 
need of Czechoslovakia for a friendly Germany. He was received by Signor 
Mussolini before he left and was pleased with interview. Signor Mussolini 
had been very friendly and had assured him of his willingness to give 
guarantee to Czechoslovakia as soon as Polish and Hungarian claims had 
been settled. 


No. 164 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 1661 [C' 11950/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1938 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called to see me to-day on return from leave. 
His Excellency began by saying that he had hoped to be able to return 
earlier, especially during these late critical days. He had, however, been 
detained for one reason or another by the Foreign Minister and the Chan- 
cellor, but was now very glad to find himself again at his post. He felt with 
all his countrymen great gratitude to the Prime Minister for what he had 
done, and attached great importance both to the general desire that had 
been displayed in all countries for peace and also to the feeling in his own 
country that the broad justice of their claim in this matter of the Sudeten- 
deutsch had been recognised. This would have, his Excellency felt, a great 
effect on German mentality. 

2. I told the Ambassador that, while I certainly felt with him that great 
gratitude was due to the Prime Minister, I also felt that we owed much to the 
German Chancellor for his willingness to negotiate upon a matter on which 
he evidently felt so strongly, as we also owed gratitude to Signor Mussolini 
for his help at a critical moment and to M. Daladier for his ready co-opera- 
tion. It was the earnest desire of His Majesty’s Government to see the con- 
tacts that had been thus established bearing fruit in further directions for the 
good of European peace. 

3. The Ambassador then asked me, though he said he was speaking without 
instructions, whether I could say any more upon the subject of Soviet parti- | 
cipation in the proposed guarantee to Czechoslovakia. He had read what 
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I had said in the House of Lords! and also what had fallen from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons,.? Was he to understand 
that when the Chancellor was speaking he had wished to express any more 
precise view than my own? 

4. I told the Ambassador that we had not been addressing ourselves 
precisely to the same point and that there was no divergence between us. 
The position was that, as soon as we had time to formulate precise proposals 
in regard to the guarantee, we should place ourselves in communication with 
the several Governments concerned. I fully recognised the feeling that was 
entertained by the German Government, and perhaps in less degree by the 
Italian Government, towards the Soviet Government. On the other hand, 
His Majesty’s Government did not feel that because we had been successful 
in establishing such useful contact with the German Government it was 
necessary to forgo our relations with the Soviet Government. Whether 
Russia wished to take part in the guarantee to Czechoslovakia would, of 
course, primarily be a matter for her to decide. His Excellency would have 
noticed that, in the Anglo-French plan of the 19th September, which was 
the implicit basis of the Munich Arrangement, the suggestion had been that 
the existing treaty arrangements between Czechoslovakia and France and 
Czechoslovakia and Russia should be converted into a system of guarantees 
not involving reciprocal military obligations on the part of Czechoslovakia. 
In what way these several guarantees on the part of countries willing to give 
them to Czechoslovakia might be handled was a matter for discussion between 
Governments and we proposed to try and put any such proposals as we 
might have to make in order. There might be various ways of doing it and 
we should be very ready to consider all of them. His Excellency said that he 
appreciated the position and would be very glad when we were ready to have 
a further talk about it. 

I am, &c. 
HALIFAX 


t See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of L., Vol. 110, cols. 1297-1309. 
2 Id. H. of C., Vol. 339, cols. 337-50. 


No. 165 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Recewved October 10) 
No. 1031 [C 11966/11169/18} 


BERLIN, October 7, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the International Commission set up 
under the Agreement reached at Munich on the 29th September, 1938, 
between Germany, the United Kingdom, France and Italy, held its first 
meeting in the Wilhemstrasse at 5 P.M. on the goth September. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, the French Government and the 
Italian Government were represented by their Ambassadors in Berlin. The 
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German Government was represented by the Secretary of State (Baron von 
Weizsacker), the Czechoslovak Government was represented by its Minister 
in Berlin. In order to hold the first meeting of the Commission without delay, 
the Ambassadors of the United Kingdom, France and Italy had left Munich 
by air by 10 o’clock on the morning of the goth September. 

2. The duties of the International Commission, as laid down in the Munich 
Agreement, were as follows :— 


(1) To prescribe in detail the conditions governing the evacuation of the 
zones to be occupied by German troops between the Ist and the 
7th October. 

(2) To ascertain the territory of preponderantly German character to be 
occupied by German troops between the 7th and roth October. 

(3) To determine the territories in which a plebiscite was to be held, and 
to fix the conditions in which the plebiscite was to take place, taking 
as a basis the conditions of the Saar plebiscite. 

(4) To proceed to a final determination of the frontiers between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, and to recommend in certain exceptional cases 
minor modifications in the strictly ethnographical determination of 
the zones which were to be transferred without plebiscite. 

(5) All questions arising out of the transfer of the territory were also within 
the terms of reference of the commission. 


3. At its first meeting on the 30th September the International Commission 
elected Baron von Weizsacker as chairman. It was agreed that the proceed- 
ings should be conducted in the French language. 

4. The Commission held seven meetings between the 30th September and 
the 6th October. It appointed three sub-committees: Sub-Committee A for 
military questions, Sub-Committee B for financial and economic questions, 
Sub-Committee C for the determination of the zone to be occupied by 
German troops between the 7th and the roth October, the delimitation of 
an ethnographical frontier, the determination of plebiscite areas, and the 
conditions in which the plebiscites were to be held. 

5. The first question considered by the Commission was that of the con- 
ditions in which the zones prescribed in the Munich Agreement were to be 
evacuated by the Czech troops and occupied by the German army. This 
question was referred to Sub-Committee A, which was also called upon to 
consider the question of the evacuation of Czech military material from 
fortifications in the areas to be occupied. Sub-Committee A presented a 
series of reports on these two matters which were adopted by the Inter- 
national Commission. 

6. At the second meeting of the Commission on the 1st October the French 
and Italian representatives emphasised the need for immediate determina- 
tion of the plebiscite areas and of the conditions in which the plebiscites were 
to take place. I added that a connected question was that of the international 
force which was to keep order in the plebiscite areas. It was important that 
ample time should be given for the organisation of this force. It was at once 
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agreed that the international force should be provided by the United King- 
dom, France and Italy, but a difference of opinion arose as to its composition. 
The German representative asserted that it had been understood at Munich 
that detachments of ex-service men and not regular troops should be used. 
He added that in any case the German Government would greatly prefer 
ex-service men to regular troops. I said that no understanding on this subject 
had, to my knowledge, been come to at Munich. The matter was further 
discussed at the third meeting of the commission. The Czechoslovak repre- 
sentative said that his Government had no objection to the employment of 
ex-service men in the international force. The Italian representative objected 
that it might be difficult to find sufficient ex-service men for the purpose, and 
I also expressed grave doubts as to whether they would be adequate for the 
purpose. It was decided to refer the matter to Governments for instructions. 
At the fourth meeting the French representative said that his Government 
preferred regular troops to ex-service men, but proposed that mixed forces 
should be employed. I pointed out that the British Legion was neither 
armed nor organised, and had no training in police work. I agreed that 
members of the British Legion might accompany regular troops. The Italian 
representative supported the proposal for a mixed force. The Czechoslovak 
representative said that he was willing to accept either regular troops or 
ex-servicemen. The German representative declared that his Government 
had objections to raise to the employment of regular troops. He added that 
the Munich Agreement did not speak of troops but of international bodies. 
The discussion as to the composition of the force was adjourned until further 
progress had been made with the definition of the plebiscite areas, but it 
was provisionally decided that a strength of 3,000 men, provided equally by 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy, should be contemplated in the first 
instance. The Czechoslovak representative said that the international force 
could not be considered as an army of occupation. Its duty would be to 
assist the civil power. He further stated that the Great Powers and not 
Czechoslovakia should bear the cost of the force. 

7. The question of the despatch of additional British abrentes to Czecho- 
slovakia was also considered by the Commission. It was agreed that these 
observers should be placed at my disposal, in my capacity as United Kingdom 
representative on the Commission. 

8. Sub-Committee B on economic and financial questions held its first 
meeting on the rst October. The German representative, Dr. Ritter (formerly 
head of the Economic Division of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and at 
present Ambassador to Brazil), took the chair. The Czechoslovak representa- 
tive was Dr. Peroutka, director-general of the Czech National Bank; the 
French were represented by M. Aris, financial attaché to the French Embassy 
in Berlin; the Italians by M. Ricciardi, the commercial counsellor in Berlin; 
and the United Kingdom by the commercial counsellor to this Embassy. The 
Committee held three meetings between the 1st and the 5th October. 

g. The first problem before the committee was to draw up an agenda. On 
this a difference of opinion arose as to the competence of the Commission. 
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The German representative showed a desire to circumscribe the competence 
of the committee as much as possible. The French, United Kingdom and 
Italian representatives referred to the supplementary declaration of the 
Munich Agreement, which stated that all questions which might arise out of 
the transfer of the territory should be considered as coming within the terms 
of reference to the International Commission, and they maintained the 
position that the competence of the Commission and its sub-committees was 
therefore unrestricted. 

gA. At the two subsequent meetings provisional lists of topics for discussion 
were presented by the Czech and German representatives. These included 
such questions as land and water communications, social insurance, Post 
Office and savings banks transactions, as well as the problem of the return to 
ceded territory of property which had recently been removed therefrom. 

gB. The question of the navigation of the Danube and Elbe, with a view to 
the early resumption of traffic, was settled by direct negotiation between the 
Czech and German representatives. 

10. The committee were informed that the German military authorities 
had fixed a rate of 10 crowns = 1 reichsmark for purpose of local military 
transactions, but it was agreed that this rate had only a local and provisional 
significance. 

11. The committee was also informed that representatives of the two 
central banks were in contact and were discussing technical points. The 
German representative said that the Reichsbank had no competence to speak 
for the German Government in matters of exchange and currency, for which 
the Ministry for Economic Affairs and the Ministry of Finance were respon- 
sible. The United Kingdom representative asked the German representative 
to arrange for representatives of the German authorities competent to discuss 
exchange and currency questions to be in readiness to meet the competent 
Czech delegates, if the Czechs desired to extend the discussions to the Reichs- 
bank so as to cover currency and exchange restrictions. The German repre- 
sentative agreed to this, while making a reservation as to the competence of 
the sub-committee in these matters. 

12, Another question raised in the earlier part of the discussions was that 
of the resumption of railway traffic, and of the return to ceded territory of 
raw materials which for one reason or another had recently been removed to 
the interior. 

13. It became clear at the outset of the discussions that the economic and 
financial questions arising from the transfer of territory to Germany would, 
in the first instance, be dealt with by bilateral negotiations between the 
Czechs and the Germans, and that the sub-committee would be principally 
concerned with those points on which agreement could not be reached. 

14. Sub-Committee C held five meetings on the 3rd and 4th October. The 
German representative (Herr von Richthoven—formerly German Minister 
in Brussels) took the chair. It had been hoped to have a neutral] chairman 
for this committee, and the United Kingdom representative (Sir George 
Ogilvie-Forbes) had intended to propose the Italian representative (Count 
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Magistrati), with the latter’s prior consent, as chairman. The French repre- 
sentative was M. de Menthan, of the Quai d’Orsay. The Czechoslovak 
representatives were M. Heiderich, the Czechoslovak permanent delegate at 
Geneva, and General Husarek. The latter did most of the talking. 

15. The proceedings of the sub-committee were confused and frequently 
noisy, and the chairman was quite incapable of maintaining order. At one 
meeting no fewer than seventeen German representatives were present, 
including Gauleiter Krebs and other Sudeten Germans, Major von Létsch- 
berg and other German officers, as well as members of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Gauleiter Krebs was permitted to take a prominent part in 
the discussions, and it was not uncommon for four or five of the Sudeten 
Germans and the Czech representatives all to be shouting at once. At two 
critical points in the discussions Major von Létschberg intervened, and, 
standing stiffly to attention, rapped out orders which effectively silenced the 
other German representatives. 

16. At the first meeting of the committee the chairman said that the task 
of the committee was to apply paragraph 4 of the Munich Agreement and to 
delimit the area to be occupied by German troops between the 7th and roth 
October. The committee would later be called upon to consider the question 
of plebiscites. A debate then ensued as to the basis on which the discussions 
were to proceed. The German representatives said that this basis should be 
the Godesberg line. The French, United Kingdom and Italian representa- 
tives rejected this hypothesis, and said that the basis was the Munich Agree- 
ment. The Godesberg line was a German proposal, which was before the 
committee, but which no member of the committee was obliged to accept. 
It was further emphasised that the basis of the Munich Agreement was 
ethnographic rather than geographic or strategic. The sub-committee should 
therefore be guided in its work by purely ethnographic considerations. It 
was pointed out that the territory to be occupied by German troops between 
the 7th and roth October was, in the language of the Munich Agreement, to 
be ‘territory of preponderantly German character,’ and it was suggested that 
the criterion of preponderance should be 75 per cent. This proposal was 
supported by the Czech, United Kingdom, French and Italian representa- 
tives, but was not accepted by the German representative. 

17. The proceedings were then held up by the absence of a common map. 
It was finally agreed to work on a large-scale geographical map. In the 
German copies of this map the Godesberg line and the ethnographic frontier 
(‘Sprachgrenze’) of 1910 were already marked. The discussions were 
adjourned to enable the Czech representatives to draw the line which they 
proposed on this map. The committee would discuss the debatable ground 
between the Czech line and the German line in an endeavour to find a com- 
promise. It was agreed to limit the discussions in the first instance to the 
area of South-Western Bohemia, contiguous to Zone 1 of the Munich 
Agreement. 

18. At its second meeting the Czechoslovak representatives submitted a 
line which included all areas having a preponderantly German character, 
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based on the statistics of the 1930 census. —The German representatives said 
that the line was insufficient, and that the criterion should be a simple 
majority. After a protracted discussion, General Husarek and Gauleiter 
Krebs evolved in a short time a line representing a compromise between the 
Czech and German proposals, which they were both prepared to accept. 
When the sub-committee considered this proposal a dispute arose as to the 
fate of one town. This town the Sudeten Germans were prepared to concede 
to the Czechs, but they were called to order by Major von Létschberg. It 
was finally decided to reserve the fate of this town for consideration by the 
International Commission, and to put forward the rest of the line with the 
recommendation that it was suitable as a basis for the final delimitation of the 
frontier. It should be noted that this line was drawn in a rough and ready 
manner, though account was taken of the communal boundaries. 

1g. An interim report was made by the chairman of the sub-committee to 
the meeting of the International Commission which was held on the 3rd 
October. The Commission instructed the sub-committee that, in making its 
proposals for the delimitation of the frontier, it should take into account only 
ethnographic considerations. 

20. At its first meeting on the 4th October the sub-committee, in the light 
of the International Commission’s instructions, began to draw a line based 
on strictly ethnographic considerations for the frontier in Southern Moravia. 
It was agreed to leave for further consideration the question of the zone in 
this area to be occupied by German troops between the 7th and roth October. 
It was hoped that, if agreement could be reached on a basis of mutual con- 
cession by the Czech and German representatives, the resulting line would, 
as in the case of the line demarcated on the previous day, serve at once for 
the limit of the zone of occupation by German troops and as the basis for a 
final delimitation of the frontier without recourse being had to plebiscites. 
The atmosphere of the committee was considerably less favourable to agree- 
ment than on the preceding day. It was, however, found possible to draw a 
line for Southern Moravia with the exception of about a dozen towns or 
areas. For these towns and areas the statistics were in dispute. The German 
representatives took as a basis the statistics of the census of 1910, except in 
the cases where the statistics for 1921 gave them a more favourable position. 
The Czechs took the statistics for 1930, but in some cases where the Germans 
quoted the figures for 1910 they quoted the figures for 1900, which gave them 
in their turn a more favourable position. It was agreed at the end of the 
meeting to set up a sub-committee to delimit the zone to be occupied by the 
German troops between the 7th and roth October on the basis of the work 
which the committee had already done. 

21. At the afternoon meeting it was announced that the sub-committee 
had been unable to meet, owing to the refusal of the German representatives 
to attend. This gave nise to a further discussion over the basis on which the 
committee should proceed. It became increasingly clear that it would be 
necessary to obtain decisions from the International Commission on two 
questions of principle: (1) the interpretation of the term ‘territory of pre- 
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ponderantly German character’ in paragraph 4 of the Munich Agreement, 
and (2) the statistics which were to be used in determining the German 
character of a particular district. Pending these decisions the sub-committee 
decided to proceed with the drawing of a line for Western Bohemia, any 
delegation having the right to reserve for further consideration the areas in 
which the German majority was less than 75 per cent. On this basis the 
work of the committee was slow and the number of areas reserved multiplied. 

22. In the evening the International Commission considered the two ques- 
tions of principle on which the sub-committee had been unable to agree. 
On the first point the Czech and French representatives pressed for 75 per 
cent., the Germans for 51 per cent. On the second point the Czech and 
French representatives pressed for the 1930 census, the Germans for the 
1910 census. The chief representatives withdrew to consider these points in 
private session. On their return the German representative informed the 
members of the sub-committee that it had not proved possible to determine 
the basis or to lay down the principles on which the sub-committee should 
proceed. The sub-committee should, however, continue to work as rapidly 
as possible and reduce to the minimum those areas which had to be reserved 
for further consideration. Faced with these instructions the sub-committee 
decided not to proceed with the delimitation of an ethnographic line, but 
to adjourn in order to enable a sub-committee consisting of two Czech and 
two German representatives to meet together. This sub-committee would 
endeavour to work out proposals for Western and Northern Bohemia in the 
light of the available statistics and would report to the main sub-committee 
on the following morning. 

23. At the private session of the chief representatives the French Ambas- 
sador suggested that the sub-committee should take the year 1918 as a basis 
by comparing statistics for 1910 and 1921, and should consider a two-thirds 
majority as constituting preponderance. Neither the Czech nor the German 
representatives agreed to this compromise, the latter objecting to any refer- 
ence to statistics compiled after the post-war exodus from the Sudeten areas 
and quoting paragraph 3 of the joint Anglo-French communication to the 
Czechoslovak Government of the 19th September’ as recognition by the 
British and French Governments of the principle of a 51 per cent. majority. 

24. Next morning all meetings were postponed at the German request, 
and I learned that Herr Hitler was accusing the British and French repre- 
sentatives of going back on the Munich Agreement, and would order the 
army to occupy the Godesberg line if the Czech Government did not agree 
before midday to both the 19!0 statistics and to the 51 per cent. majority. 
After a preliminary discussion with the French and Italian representatives, 
I attended a conference with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, at which we 
agreed, as representatives of the signatories of the Munich Agreement, that 
the statistics of the census of 1910 should be taken as authoritative, and that 
territory of a preponderantly German character was territory in which the 
German population was 51 per cent. or over. A protocol to this effect was 

t See Vol. ITI of this series, No. 937. 
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signed, and also a map showing the ethnographic line as determined by the 
1910 statistics. The text of this protocol? has been forwarded under cover of 
my despatch No. 1026 of the 6th October. A copy of the map has been for- 
warded under cover of my despatch No. 1030? of the 7th October. 

25. The terms of the agreement were communicated to the Czechoslovak 
representative later in the evening, and he referred to his Government for 
instructions. In the meantime the Military Sub-Committee set to work to 
determine the conditions of the occupation by German troops of the zones 
fixed by the new agreement. 

26. The International Commission met again on the morning of the 
6th October and had before it reports by Sub-Committee A on the zones to 
be progressively occupied by German troops on the 8th, 9th and roth October, 
on the conditions of this occupation, and on the evacuation of Czech war 
material. The Czechoslovak representative said that his Government had 
taken note with profound sorrow of the decision reached by the four signa- 
tories of the Munich Agreement on the preceding day. His Government 
accepted this decision and would take the necessary measures to carry it out. 
He added that his Government had decided to proceed to the immediate 
demobilisation of two classes and to demobilise other classes as soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted. The reports of Sub-Committee A were adopted. 
A copy of the main report of the sub-committee has been forwarded under 
cover of my despatch No. 10294 of 7th October. 

27. The French representative then asked that the question of possible 
plebiscites should be considered as rapidly as possible. It was agreed that 
this question should first be considered in bilateral discussions between the 
Czech and the German representatives. The result of these discussions would 
be reported to the International Commission, with whom the final decision 
would rest. 

28. The Commission, having completed the first and second duties assigned 
to it by the Munich Agreement, then adjourned until the roth October. 

I have, &c. 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


2 See Annex. 3 Not reproduced. 4 See Appendix V, Document (1). 


ANNEX TO No. 165 


Protocol! 


BERLIN, October 5, 1938. 

(Translation.) | 
The Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs Herr von Ribbentrop, the British 
Ambassador Sir Nevile Henderson, the French Ambassador M. Francois- 
Poncet and the Italian Ambassador Signor Attolico agreed in a conversation 
to-day that the district marked in blue in the enclosed map,? and the district 


1 This English translation of the Protocol was transmitted to the Foreign Office under 
cover of Berlin despatch No. 1026 of October 6. 
2 Not reproduced. 
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marked in red within the line from south of Taus to north of Steinbach and 
within the line from south-east of Bodenstadt to west of Oderberg, is that 
district which in accordance with section 4, paragraph 2, of the Munich 
Agreement is to be occupied by German troops by the roth October. They 
established that this district, in accordance with the state of the population 
in 1918, was inhabited by more than 50 per cent. of Sudeten Germans. 


B. ATTOLICO, NEVILE HENDERSON. 
J. v. RIBBENTROP. 
ANDRE FR.-PONCET. 


No. 166 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recewved October 11) 
No. 343 [C 12026/2475/12] 


PRAGUE, October 7, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 878,' I have the honour to inform you 
that President Benes delivered a farewell address to the Czechoslovak people 
over the wireless at 7 P.M. on the 5th October. 

2. President Benes said that he had reached his decision to resign the 
Presidency freely and as a result of his personal conviction. He had intended 
to do so immediately after the Munich decisions, but had postponed it pend- 
ing the formation of a stronger and more lasting Government. 

3. He pointed out that the post-war system of a European balance of power 
had, in the last few years, been modified to the disadvantage of Czecho- 
slovakia and her friends. Czechoslovakia had, for many years, attempted to 
support this system and to modify it in a gradual evolutionary manner, but 
events had moved with unexpected speed. Although she had gone to the 
furthest limits in her endeavours to reach agreement with the other 
nationalities, a serious international conflict arose in which she would have 
been obliged to defend her frontiers. It was evident that a European and 
world catastrophe might arise, and the four Great Powers had met and 
agreed on the sacrifices which were demanded in the interests of world peace 
from Czechoslovakia, who had been obliged to accept them. 

4. Dr. Benes said that he had no desire to indulge in criticism or recrimina- 
tion. The judgment of history could be awaited. He would only say that the 
sacrifices which had been demanded were exaggerated and unjust. The 
nation would never forget this, even though it bore it with dignity and calm, 
which awoke general admiration and showed the nation’s strength. 

5. Czechoslovakia had made hundreds of attempts to maintain peace and 
to foster peaceful co-operation with her neighbours, but the forces of opposi- 
tion had been too strong. ‘I believe that in these circumstances we, for our 
part, should not hinder the new development and the new European co-opera- 


t Not printed. This telegram, telephoned at 6.0 p.m. on October 5, reported the resigna- 
tion of President Benes. 
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tion, by giving the impression that Czechoslovakia’s most prominent repre- 
sentative might stand in the way of this development by virtue of his personal 
attitude. I was elected to my present post in very different times, and I must 
consider whether, in the changed conditions, I ought to remain in it. Asa 
convinced democrat I believe that I am doing right to resign. We remain, 
indeed, democrats and shall continue to co-operate with our present friends, 
but it is, nevertheless, necessary to free the way for our State and nation to 
develop peacefully and undisturbed in their new situation, and to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. This means that we must not give up our 
old friends and that we must make new friends around us. We must be calm, 
matter-of-fact and loyal to everybody, as I myself have always desired.’ 

6. Czechoslovakia was now a national State of Czechs and Slovaks. This 
would give her more creative force and a stronger moral basis than she had 
previously possessed. She must look to her national future with hope. The 
heroism of work and self-denial which she must now show was of no less 
worth than heroism on the battlefield. 

7. The home of the Czechs and Slovaks was in real danger and would be 
in greater danger unless the nation showed unity and solidarity. It was above 
all necessary to come to an agreement with the Slovaks, who were also in 
danger. To-day it was not a question of this or that concession; everything 
must be mutually conceded where it was necessary. 

8. President Benes closed his address by an appeal to all sections of the 
population to unite in the interests of the State, and expressed his thanks to 
the army, in whose future he was, he said, confident. He was not leaving the 
ship because the seas were stormy, but because he believed that such a 
sacrifice was politically necessary at the present moment. It did not mean 
that he would forget his duty to continue to work as a citizen and a patriot. 

g. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c. 
B. C. NEwron 
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CHAPTER III 


The execution of the Munich Agreement: II. 
(October 8-14, 1938.) Meetings of the Inter- 
national Commission: Polish and Hungarian 
claims to Czechoslovak territory. 


No. 167 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 8, 5.30 p.m.) 


No. 112 Telegraphic [C 11891/2319/12] 
My telegram No. rio.! WARSAW, October 8, 1938, 3.0 p.m. 

I learn that my French, Roumanian and Yugoslav colleagues all made 
representations to Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday, owing to 
indisposition of M. Beck, regarding Polish attitude on Ruthene and Slovak 
questions. They received assurances that Polish Government was in no way 
officially supporting any Hungarian claims and that Poland had no desire 
for territorial acquisitions in Slovakia for herself beyond possibly slight modi- 
fications in the Orava, Spisz and other areas where plebiscites are to be held. 
Nevertheless it was admitted that morally Poland was in sympathy with 
Hungarian aspirations more especially in Ruthenia. I gather that Roumanian 
Ambassador was especially energetic in his representations and even hinted 
that Roumania would have to reconsider her relations with Poland in the 
event of her continuing to support Hungarian claims in Ruthenia. 

Fact remains that while the Polish Government may not be giving Hungary 
any official support whole tone of Polish press continues advocating common 
frontier and detachment of Slovakia. 

Repeated to Prague, Bucharest and Budapest. 

1 No. 155. 


No. 168 
Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewed October 8, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 134 Telegraphic [C' 11903/2319/12] 

Prague telegram No. 96.! BUDAPEST, October 8, 1938, 4.20 p.m. 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs today if he could explain to me the 

present agitation for Little Entente [sc] common frontier with Poland. In 

1 Not printed. This telegram of April 26, 1938, discussed generally Czechoslovak rela- 
tions with Hungary, Italy, and Poland. 
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reply he discoursed on sentimental ties which had bound the two countries 
throughout history and added that it was Hungary’s wish that Ruthenia 
should be left entirely free to decide her fate. Such simple righteousness in 
M. de Kanya is not reassuring. 

2. The common frontier is in fact regarded here essentially as a short cut 
to Rome—-Warsaw (? Axis)? which was originally conceived as embracing 
Roumania. 

3. I still hold to opinion (please see my despatches Nos. 44 and 100)3 that 
this Axis could not form a barrier.to German penetration because [of] weak- 
ness of central link, Hungary—and I believe realism of Italians—who are 
responsible for the idea of Axis—would share the view that no opposition 
could be made to Germany in this part of the world north of River Save. 

4. If, on the other hand, the Axis is to be a barrier built with participation 
of Germany to cut off Russia from Western Europe, Hungary with all the 
power of Germany behind her becomes a very solid link. 

5. I cannot agree with M. Noél’s view (Sir H. Kennard’s telegram 
No. 106)* that Slovakia in an Hungarian orbit could be an obstacle to 
German penetration, since, however strong defences might be in North, 
German domination of Hungary’s indefensible western frontier remains 
entire. 

Repeated to Prague, Bucharest, Warsaw, Rome, Berlin and Paris. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 3 Not printed. 4 No. 141. 


No. 169 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 8, 6.0 p.m.) 


No. 135 Telegraphic [C 11904/2319/12] 
BUDAPEST, October 8, 1938, 4.48 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 184! to Bucharest. 

Would it not be possible for an authoritative statement to be made in 
London to the effect that the Munich Agreement aimed at a settlement of the 
question of Hungarian and Polish minorities in Czechoslovakia and did not 
contemplate territorial claims based on other than ethnographic grounds to 
which His Majesty’s Government as a guarantor of Czechoslovakia could 
lend no encouragement? 

It seems to me better to utter a word of warning now than to wait until 
appetites are uncontrollably whetted or to stand by and watch a process 
which if followed to its logical conclusion would allow Germany to claim as _ - 
successor State of Austria what remains of Bohemia and Moravia. 

Repeated to Bucharest, Prague, Warsaw, Berlin and Paris. 


t No. 162. 
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No. 170 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 9, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 917 Telegraphic [C 11g00/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 8, 1938, 9.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 438.! 

I have informed Minister for Foreign Affairs of instructions sent to Sir G. 
Knox for which he was grateful. I also informed him of my instructions but 
it was unnecessary to act on them as Czechoslovak Government had already 
decided to accede to Hungarian request to open negotiations at Komarom 
tomorrow evening. M. Chvalkovsky said that it would be very helpful if 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom would continue to use 
their good influence in Budapest to promote and expedite reasonable settle- 
ment and if they could perhaps also persuade the Italian Government to 
co-operate to (? this)? end. He thought while Signor Mussolini would sup- 
port (? Hungary)? Italian Government probably had no particular interest 
of their own in the fate of Ruthenia. 

2. I learned that Czechoslovakian delegation would be headed by new 
Slovak Minister Dr. Tiso and consist of Slovaks with the exception of 
Ruthenian Minister in Government Dr. Parkanyi. Political Director at 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs Dr. Krno who is Slovak and will be on delega- 
tion has told me that he is very hopeful that negotiations will lead to a funda- 
mental improvement in relations between Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Repeated to Budapest and Rome. 


' No 146. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
No. 171 
Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewed October 9, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 918 Telegraphic [C r1915/11169/18) 


PRAGUE, October 8, 1938, 9.15 p.m. 


On going to see new Minister for Foreign Affairs today I found in his wait- 
ing room the Commander-in-Chief, General Krejci, who expressed some 
apprehension to me lest German troops would advance further than they 
ought to do. Subsequently Minister for Foreign Affairs told me that General 
Krejci asked him as to what Czechoslovakian army should do if these 
apprehensions (which appear common in Czech circles) were realised and 
whether it ought not to resist. As M. Chvalkovsky was anxious for my 
personal view I told him first that I had no reason to suppose German Army 
would do anything improper and that secondly if it did in my opinion it 
would be unwise for Czechoslovak Army to resist. It could not hope to do 
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so successfully and might only give Germans pretext for their aggression 
and help them to cover it under a smoke screen or barrage of propaganda. 
M. Chvalkovsky said that this was his view. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Rome. 


No. 172 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 9, 10.0 a.m.) 


No. 915 Telegraphic [C 11899/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, October 8, 1938, 9.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 448.' First paragraph your telegram under reference. 

I have just seen Minister for Foreign Affairs who did not appear to think 
Hungarian occupation of one of the three towns on the railway in Ruthenia 
would be of cardinal importance. He said that only a (? conference)? had 
been requested and he did not seem unduly perturbed at the thought that 
Hungarian Government might cut the railway. M. Chvalkovsky has of 
course not yet had time to familiarize himself with this problem but I subse- 
quently visited Political Director who has been the official chiefly concerned 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He told me in marked [sic] confidence 
that it had already been decided to allow Hungary to occupy Nove Mesto. 

Your telegram under reference, second paragraph. I pointed out to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that if Ruthenia parted with rich land along the 
railway containing predominantly Hungarian population she would accord- 
ing to statements of Ruthenian deputies be unable to continue to exist so that 
the rest of Ruthenia might also wish to be absorbed by Hungary. M. 
Chvalkovsky had not had time to study this problem but Political Director 
hoped it could be solved by giving Hungarian population autonomy within 
Ruthenian autonomy. Neither he nor his Minister had anything to say on 
the possibility of an exchange of populations as mentioned at the end of 
Bucharest telegram No. 233.3 

Third paragraph of your telegram under reference. The Czechoslovak 
Government claims to have settled their differences with Slovaks. They are 
confident of settling them also with Ruthenians in the immediate future and 
negotiation[s] for that purpose are being conducted by Ruthenian member of 
the Government Dr. Parkanyi. Their optimism is shared by my Roumanian 
colleague who has been actively concerned in promoting a solution and was 
previously anxious that Slovenia [ste ? Slovakia] might declare itself inde- 
pendent. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs will be aware by my enquiries and attitude of 
interest taken in the matter by His Majesty’s Government so I do not think | 
any further action in Prague is called for at the moment. A visit by some 
British official to Ruthenia and Slovakia in order to obtain first-hand 


t See No. 162, note 4. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 3 Not printed. See No. 131, note 1. 
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information might however be useful. Mr. Henderson could perhaps under- 
take such a tour but does not know Russian, Slovak or Hungarian. I have 
not yet made up my own mind whether or when such a tour would be 
opportune but if you approved it in principle I should be glad to know 
whether any other official could, if necessary, be made available possessing 
linguistic qualifications as well as those of tact, discretion and experience. 
As both chief Slovak and Ruthene Ministers will be conducting forthcoming 
negotiations with Hungarians at Komarom it would probably be desirable for 
official concerned to visit that town. His appearance there, however brief, 
might of course arouse speculation but it would perhaps be no bad thing if 
inference were of course that His Majesty’s Government were closely watch- 
ing negotiations. 
Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, Bucharest and Budapest. 


No. 173 


Mr. Rendel (Sofia) to Viscount Halifax (Recewwed October 13) 
3 No. 215 [C 12172/5302/18] 


. soFIA, October 8, 1938 
My Lord, 

At an audience which I had with King Boris on the 6th October His 
Majesty gave me a detailed account of his experiences and conversations in 
France and Germany during the recent European crisis. Although what he 
said was of great interest, it would take too long to report the whole of the 
conversation, and I will therefore only record the salient points. 

2. His Majesty’s first contact with ruling circles in Germany was on the 
20th or the 21st September with Field-Marshal Géring, whom he had found 
in an excited and bellicose frame of mind. The Field-Marshal seemed 
confident that a war could be localised ; that it would be over ‘in a fortnight’ ; 
that France would not participate, owing to the weakness of her air force, and 
that Great Britain would hold aloof. King Boris had argued with him for 
several hours; had insisted that a war could not be localised; that Great 
Britain would certainly participate, and would be fully supported by the 
Dominions, and that it was only a question of time before the United States 
came in also. He had emphasised his own first-hand impressions of British 
strength and preparedness, and of the growing determination of British 
public opinion, and had pointed out that, although the British Empire might 
be slow in entering a war, once it did so it would fight to a finish. It would be 
supreme folly for Germany to provoke a war, as it would set the whole world 
against her, with the same disastrous results as in 1918. 

3. Field-Marshal Goring had eventually seemed shaken, but had appeared 
at breakfast the next morning brimming over with triumphant indignation, 
and had told the King that he had just received information of an intercepted 
telephone call' from Dr. Benes to the Czechoslovak Minister in London, in 
which the former was alleged to have said, with reference to the Godesberg 

! See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1201. 
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meeting: ‘les deux cochons sont ensemble’, and to have mstructed M. 
Masaryk to take the opportunity of Mr. Chamberlain’s absence to whip up 
popular feeling in England against the Prime Minister and in favour of war. 
King Boris had made the obvious retort that, in that case, for Germany to 
rush into hostilities would merely be playing Dr. Benes’ game, and he told 
me that he thought he had eventually brought the Field-Marshal to share 
this view. 

4. Shortly after King Boris had a long talk with Herr Hitler in Berlin. He 
had found the Fihrer in an exalted and almost mystical frame of mind, but 
unexpectedly willing to listen. His Majesty said that he had renewed his 
representations, and repeated all the arguments that he had used with Field- 
Marshal Goring. He had explained that he was speaking in all sincerity as 
an old friend of Germany who had served with German soldiers in the Great 
War and wished to save Germany from what he was convinced would be 
fatal disaster. The Kaiser had united the whole world against Germany. 
The policy which was now being followed at Berlin would lead to the same 
result. Herr Hitler had indignantly replied: ‘I am not Bethmann-Hollweg,’ 
and seemed reluctant to believe that German action in Czechoslovakia would 
really provoke British intervention. King Boris emphasised with all the force 
in his power that this was a dangerous illusion. It was a complete mistake to 
think that Great Britain was weak or irresolute. British reluctance to go to 
war was due in no sense to weakness, but solely to a realisation of the disaster 
which a world war would bring to civilisation. King Boris himself had just 
returned from England and had, as an impartial outsider, been very greatly 
impressed by the strength and determination of British public opinion and 
its readiness to face a long struggle. He repeated that the British Empire had 
never yet been beaten in a major war and would certainly not be beaten if it 
went to war now. Moreover, there was Russia to be reckoned with. It was a 
grievous mistake to think, as the Fuhrer had implied at one stage of the 
conversation, that Russia could be disregarded. She ‘might be an enigma, 
but could never be a zero.’ She would move slowly, but her inexhaustible 
man-power would prove overwhelming in the end. King Boris said that 
Herr Hitler appeared uncomfortable and ill at ease. While he could not 
resent this advice, which he realised was given in all sincerity, he showed that 
it ran counter to the lines on which his mind was working, and was not at all 
the advice he wanted. 

5. Later the same evening King Boris received a belated visit from Herr 
von Ribbentrop, who had just come from a meeting with the Fihrer. His 
Majesty found him arrogant and intractable. He repeated the arguments he 
had already used to Field-Marshal Goring and to Herr Hitler himself, but 
Herr von Ribbentrop would only repeat that German might was now 
irresistible; that he was completely convinced that, even if England came in, 
Germany could easily defeat all the Powers which might be ranged against 
her. It was ridiculous to talk of the United States coming in. The danger of 
Japan would effectively prevent that. King Boris replied that Japan was far 
too deeply engaged in China, where her position was that of Napoleon in 
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Russia, to act as a check on the United States. Herr von Ribbentrop then 
said that the most the United States would ever do would be to send money. 
King Boris had answered that even that could be formidable enough, as the 
history of the last war had shown. But he had found Herr von Ribbentrop 
quite impervious to argument. His Majesty said that he regarded Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s influence as ‘néfaste’. Unfortunately, he had so successfully 
flattered the Fiihrer that he had acquired a strong hold over him, and King 
Boris could see no signs of his influence waning. 

6. His Majesty said that he had been much struck by the widespread and 
intense dislike of the idea of war he had found among the German people, as 
distinct from the ruling clique. He had particularly noticed the total lack of 
enthusiasm— indeed, the almost sullen attitude—of the populace when troops 
were being marched through Berlin towards the eastern frontier. He had also 
been impressed, when listening to a public wireless, by the gloom with which 
the ordinary people listened to the increasing gravity of the news. He was 
convinced that, however much the truth had been kept from them in the past, 
the German people now realised how near to a world war Herr Hitler had 
brought them, and that they would not forget it. He felt that there was now 
far more hope than in the past—more than there could ever have been had 
war broken out—of developing and encouraging the moderate and reason- 
able elements in Germany. He knew that there were still many people in 
England and France who regarded Germany as a single homogeneous unit 
which had become, as it were, a dangerous lunatic, who could only be sup- 
pressed by force or kept in a straight waistcoat. But he was convinced that 
this attitude was mistaken, and he felt that the Munich settlement might well 
prove the beginning of a gradual return of the German people to sanity. 

7. What he most feared was the reaction of Moscow to the present settle- 
ment. The Soviet Government would not lightly forgive or forget their 
exclusion from the Munich Conference. He felt that they would renew their 
efforts to sow trouble and discord in Europe by playing on the weakest spot in 
every country. In some they would support anti-national forces, while in 
others they would stimulate chauvinism and irredentism. He was parti- 
cularly afraid of the latter method in this country—a point on which I am 
reporting separately. 

8. Meanwhile, although the greatest immediate danger had been averted, 
the King trusted that nothing would be done to slow down the process of 
British rearmament. The strength of the British Empire would always be a 
force making for peace and stability, and the more rapid our progress in 
rearmament, the more tranquil European politics were likely to be. I had 
the impression that in saying this His Majesty was also defending the principle 
of rearmament in general, and of Bulgarian rearmament in particular. 

g. Finally, King Boris asked me to convey to the Prime Minister an 
expression of his profound admiration and gratitude for what he had done to 
save the peace of Europe. He spoke in the highest terms, and with obviously 
sincere emotion, of Mr. Chamberlain’s courage and foresight in facing the 
difficult and arduous course of preserving peace when it would have been so 
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easy either to stand aside altogether or to let the world drift into a ‘preventive 
war’. He said that all the smaller countries of Europe had cause to be 
permanently grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for averting the catastrophe in 
which their very existence would have been threatened. 

10. He asked me also to send a special message of congratulation to Your 
Lordship for your part in achieving this result, and to transmit his friendly 
greetings both to Your Lordship and to Sir A. Cadogan, whose acquaintance 
he had been so happy to make during his last visit to London, and of whom 
he also spoke in the warmest terms. 

11, My own impression is that King Boris has in no way exaggerated the 
strength of his representations to Field-Marshal Goring and Herr Hitler. 
When I saw His Majesty in London, immediately before his departure for 
France and Germany, he told me how greatly struck he had been by the 
atmosphere of strength and determination which he had found in England, 
and which, he was convinced, was imperfectly appreciated abroad. He had 
promised that he would make every effort to bring the true situation home to 
those in authority while he was in Germany, and said that, although he 
recognised that he was only the ruler of a small country, the fact that he still 
had many friends in Germany and was obviously a disinterested outsider gave 
him certain advantages, and might give his evidence additional weight. I 
feel sure, therefore, that His Majesty’s part in helping to bring about the 
Munich settlement, though inconspicuous, has been by no means negligible, 
and I felt that I should only be carrying out Your Lordship’s wishes in telling 
His Majesty that, speaking personally, I felt that we all owed him a great 
debt of gratitude for what he had done in helping to avert disaster. The King 
was clearly touched and pleased by this remark. 

12. As regards the general reactions in this country towards the recent 
crisis and its settlement, I think there is no doubt that the initiative and action 
which the Prime Minister personally took with a view to preserving peace has 
not only been fully appreciated, but has greatly increased British prestige 
throughout Bulgaria. I have found no inclination at all in any quarter here 
to represent His Majesty’s Government as having abandoned a small country 
to its fate. For one thing, there is no tendency here—as there seems to be in 
certain Opposition circles in England—to regard Czechoslovakia as having 
been a peaceful and united country which has fallen a prey to the imperialism 
of a powerful neighbour. As both the King and the Prime Minister put it 
to me, Bulgaria has herself suffered so much from the arbitrary separation of 
Bulgarian populations and Bulgarian territories from the mother country, 
and feels so much sympathy with the principle which used to be called self- 
determination, that, once it became apparent that the vast majority of the 
Sudeten Germans themselves desired incorporation in the Reich, little 
sympathy was felt for the Czech cause. Moreover, the Czechs have for some 
time been looked at somewhat askance here as being in some measure the 
instruments of the political schemes of other and greater Powers. 

13. On the 5th October, in the course of an interview with the Prime 
Minister on other subjects, I attempted to draw him out on the subject of the 
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Bulgarian attitude towards the crisis. M. Kiosseivanoff admitted that there 
had been a moment of nervousness, when it was feared that German methods 
of violence and force would carry all before them. But Bulgaria’s sympathies 
were with the national minority seeking to return to its fatherland. The 
forcible retention of this minority in the Czech State would not have been 
regarded in this country as a good or sufficient cause to justify a world war 
with all its implications—implications to which this country has good cause 
to be alive. Meanwhile, the personal part which the Prime Minister has 
taken in preserving peace appears to have created a very deep impression, 
and I have received expressions of admiration and gratitude for it from 
Bulgarians of all shades of opinion. I think, therefore, that King Boris’s 
messages to the Prime Minister and to Your Lordship on this occasion faith- 
fully reflect the views of the great majority of his people. 
I have, &c. 
G. W. RENDEL 


No. 174 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 10, 3.40 p.m.) 


No. 927 Telegraphic [C 12000/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 10, 1938, 12.18 p.m. 


Warsaw telegram No. 75 Saving' and Warsaw telegram No, 112.? 

It is news to me that Polish Government regard Orava and Spisz as 
plebiscite areas. Nothing of the kind is suggested in Polish ultimatum and 
map referred to in it shows the plebiscite areas clearly marked and as 
including only Silesian Ostrava and Frydek districts. 

It was actually to Orava and Spisz that official at Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs referred to in conversations reported in my telegram No. 8933 when 
he said Polish Minister had made vague hints about Polish claims on Slovak 
frontier. It was clear from that conversation that Czechoslovak Government 
were quite unaware that Polish Government regarded those districts as 
plebiscite areas. 

From conversation with Political Director of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
on October 8 I gathered that Czech Government still hoped to avoid all 
plebiscites in their settlement with Poland and would welcome our assistance 
in achieving that aim. 

I may mention incidentally that it is commonly believed here that one 
reason why Polish Government rejected Czech offer to cede under Franco- 
British guarantee districts where Poles are in a majority was that Polish 
Government were more interested in rich industrial areas where Poles are 
not in a majority. Their only means of obtaining them was by ultimatum. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Bucharest. 


t No. 117. 2 No. 167. 3 Not printed. 
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No. 175 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 10, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 601 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 12004/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 10, 1938 

Your telegram No. 479.! 

Following from Mr. Gwatkin for Mr. Strang. 

As regards interpretation of ‘without any existing installations having been 
destroyed’, the five delegations have considered the formula prepared by the 
Italian representative which will be found in my immediately following 
telegram.? It appears acceptable to us and to be in accordance with your 
previous instructions except insofar as the words underlined go rather further 
in interpreting the Munich Agreement than the reply given by the Prime 
Minister on October 5. For instance, it would include factory raw materials 
and products which if removed would interfere with the continuous operation 
of the factory, also such rolling stock as should be considered reasonably 
necessary for the service of the railways in the transferred area. 

Unless you see serious objection to this interpretation I recommend 
approval of this text which appears to be reasonably consonant with the idea 
of ‘orderly condition’. It will then represent the agreed opinion of British, 
French, Italian and probably Czech delegations. It will also probably meet 
with the agreement of the German delegation except that they would wish 
to read ‘which serves the economic life of the country (gemeinen Niitzen)’ 
instead of ‘which are in the nature of a public utility (gemeinniitzlichen 
Zweck)’. The objections to this alteration are obvious and the other delega- 
tions will be opposed to it. Please telephone whether you concur or not 
before 4 p.m. tomorrow Tuesday. 

Ambassador is strongly of opinion that this formula should be accepted 
lest something worse be evolved and Italian Delegation be given an excuse 
to get out of it. 

t No. 153. 2 No. 176. 


No. 176 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 10, 8.30 p.m.) 


No. 602 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 12005/11169/18| 
BERLIN, October 10, 1938 
My immediately preceding telegram. 
Following from Mr. Gwatkin for Mr. Strang. 
Following is translation of text referred to. Begins: 
Provided that the question of compensation remains unaffected and 
1 No. 175. 
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provided that the right of optants to remove their So also remains 
unaffected 

The sub-committee recommends the acceptance of the principle that the 
territory to be ceded should be handed over in orderly condition. 

The sub-committee further recommends that the installations mentioned 
in Article 2 of the Munich Agreement are to be regarded as all fixtures which 
are in the nature of a public utility (gemeinniitzlichen Zweck) whether or 
not they are public or private property. Movable objects which are necessary for 
the normal functioning of installations should be regarded as forming part of these 
installations. 

It follows from the foregoing principles: 


(1) That the Czechoslovak Government cannot be made responsible for 
the removal of goods from the ceded territory to the rest of Czechoslovakia 
which is freely carried out by those who have the right to dispose of these 
goods. 

(2) That it is not in the spirit of the Munich Agreement that such removals 
should exceed normal commercial level, or should be carried out on official 
instructions or under pressure against the will of those who have the right to 
dispose of the goods. In this event the right to reclaim goods removed remains 
intact. 


No. 177 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 10, 9.40 p.m.) | 


No. 600 Telegraphic [C 12014/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 10, 1938, 9.5 p.m. 

State Secretary informs me that no final decision can be taken as regards 
plebiscite areas, if any, until return of Chancellor to Berlin. Plenary Inter- 
national Commission will consequently not meet before the afternoon of 
October 12. 

As you are aware Czech Government has already notified German Govern- 
ment that they do not desire plebiscites. In effect this amounts to acquiescence 
in present line of occupation as final boundary subject to minor adjustments. 
If German Government now insists upon them it will be solely with the idea 
of acquiring further territorial advantage presumably in Olmiitz-Briinn and 
Mahrisch-Ostrau areas. Otherwise census with right of option would clearly 
suffice. It would be intolerable that British Legion or troops should be 
employed to secure further territory by means of plebiscite based on pre-war 
lists. 

My view at least is that we should make up our mind that not even British 
Legion will be required out here. In the meantime contingent should remain 
in being, strictly without comment, until next Wednesday October 12, when 
the whole question will come before the International Commission. 

Repeated to Prague. 
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No. 178 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 486 Telegraphic [C 12004/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1938, 3.20 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 601' and 602.? 

Following for Mr. Gwatkin from Mr. Strang. 

In the circumstances we are prepared to accept Italian formula, subject to 
the insertion of some reference to granting optants a reasonable opportunity 
of disposing of immovable property (see my telegram No. 479).3 

If this proves impossible we would accept formula as it stands. 


t No. 175. 2 No. 176. 3 No. 153. 


No. 179 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 11, 4.10 p.m.) 


No. 603 Telegraphic [C 12059/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 11, 1938, 3.42 p.m. 


I derived the impression from the State Secretary yesterday evening that 
though he could express no opinion as to what view the Chancellor himself 
might take on the subject of plebiscites there were forces at work (Ribbentrop 
for instance) in favour of them with a view to including in the Reich the areas 
mentioned in my telegram No. 600.! 

I consequently spoke with the utmost gravity. I said that I personally 
would never agree to plebiscites being held for such a purpose and would if 
it were suggested withdraw from the International Commission pending 
instructions from my Government. The Chancellor had assured the Prime 
Minister at Godesberg and Munich that if there were any modifications of 
the German line it would be in favour of the Czechs rather than the Germans, 
that Czech islands inside the German line were included for the purposes of 
exchange with population of German islands left in Czechoslovakia and that 
Briinn in any case was being left to Czechoslovakia. If, I said, Chancellor 
now went back on all these assurances Prime Minister’s confidence in his 
good faith would be completely destroyed, there could be no possibility of 
any talk of Anglo-German understanding and I personally would do my 
utmost to be relieved of a mission which had become utterly distasteful to me. 

I also pointed out that if Germany asked for plebiscite in German islands 
I would certainly in common fairness propose similar plebiscites in Czech 
islands and would insist that one half of expenses of plebiscites should be 
borne by Germany on the basis of the Saar example which could not be 
quoted by Germany to her advantage and disregarded when contrary to her 
advantage. But in any case it was not plebiscites which were required for an 

t No. 177. 
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exchange of the populations but censuses including right of option and I 
would never recommend my Government to despatch either troops or Legion 
to enable Germany to grab more territory. 

I had accepted 1910 line which corresponded roughly with Godesberg 
line partly because it represented the principle of the status quo ante 1918 and 
partly because it could serve to avoid plebiscites which could do little good 
and only prolong Czechoslovakia’s agony. German Government had_ put 
1910 map forward as representing pre-1918 racial line and they could not 
now justifiably claim to go beyond it just because it suited them to grab more 
railway junctions. They could not have it both ways. 

The Czechs were down and out, Germany had got all she wanted and if 
she could not behave with decency it would be useless to go on negotiating. 
Having accepted the big transaction I did not imagine we would go to war 
over Brinn and Olmiitz but at least I would not be a party to further un- 
generous spoliation. The State Secretary, who is a good man with a bad 
chief, was much upset. While he took note of my remarks, he said that he 
hoped that I was not speaking to him officially as such language would only 
produce on the Chancellor the contrary effect to that desired. I told him 
that he was the best judge of the form in which he should report my conversa- 
tion but that he must be under no illusion as to the line I would take in the 
Commission and it was as well that his superiors should be aware of it. 

Though he was obviously uneasy himself as to what line might be taken 
over plebiscites, he kept assuring me that nothing was yet decided. Every- 
thing depended, he said, on the attitude of the new Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and he warmly endorsed a suggestion of mine that new Czech Minister 
for Foreign Affairs or some other plenipotentiary should lose no time in see- 
ing Herr Hitler himself and clearing this up. (I have mentioned this to the 
Czech delegate). 

While I do not wish to anticipate an evil which may not occur I have 
thought it as well (though the State Secretary begged me not to do so) to 
advise you of this possible development and of line I propose to take if it 
materialises, | 

I shall endeavour to secure my Italian colleague’s support in so doing. I 
hear that Minister for Foreign Affairs left for Godesberg this morning to 
discuss the whole question with Herr Hitler. 

I may be seeing General Goring this evening, and if so will, if I get the 
opportunity, speak to him plainly. In the meantime everything possible is 
being done here and I advise that tomorrow’s meeting be awaited before 
considering the line for His Majesty’s Government to take. 
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No. 180 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 11, 7.50 p.m.) 
No. 604 Telegraphic [C 12067/11169/18| 
BERLIN, October 11, 1936, 6.32 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Czech delegate came to see me this morning on his return from Prague to 
inform me that Minister for Foreign Affairs accompanied, if necessary, by 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce were prepared to come at once to 
Berlin with full powers to negotiate direct with German Government on the 
basis of completely new Czech policy towards Germany in both political and 
economic sphere. 

I subsequently saw Czech delegate together with my Italian colleague. 
Both latter and myself insisted that M. Mastny should see State Secretary 
immediately and request him to notify Herr Hitler at Godesberg (whither 
Minister for Foreign Affairs went this morning) of this proposal. We further 
urged that Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs would be well advised 
to seek earliest possible meeting with the Chancellor in person. We also 
pointed out that there was no time to be lost if Ribbentrop’s evil advice was 
to be forestalled. Unfortunately Czechoslovak Government comprehensibly 
but contrary in my opinion to their own ultimate interests are also trying to 
have it both ways i.e. by direct negotiation and through International Com- 
mission. After having first claimed one million they now assert that 700,000 
(including officials) Czechs are being left within German line. They are also 
seeking for the restoration of large area round Zwittau for which French 
Prime Minister fought without avail at Munich. By making difficulties 
over lost causes they risk losing still more and not recovering what might 
be possible and in addition they arouse doubt as to reality of their desire 
to change their policy towards Germany. Sorry business though it 1s they 
would be wiser to face facts and make the best of a thoroughly bad business 
and any other advice would be cruel rather than kind. 

Repeated to Prague. 

t No. 179. 


No. 181 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 11, 7.50 p.m.) 
No. 605 Telegraphic [C 12060/11282/18] 
BERLIN, October 11, 1938, 6.32 p.m. 


Following from Gwatkin for Strang. 

Herr Ritter in private conversation this morning made it quite clear to me 
that Germany does not intend to pay for the State property in the Sudeten 
areas. He quoted case of Alsace-Lorraine where after 1918 value of State 
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property was not set off against French reparations claim because Alsace- 
Lorraine was being restored to France after unjust annexation by Germany. 
Similarly he argued Sudetenland was now being transferred to Germany 
after unjust allocation to Czechoslovakia. No German he said would admit 
this debt. 

As regards share of State debt of Czechoslovakia he said that this question 
was still under consideration. One simple way might be for Germany to 
assume responsibility for the amount of which the titles are held in Sudeten- 
land. 

Exchange has been fixed today, at 12 marks equal 100 crowns. This puts 
a proportionately high value on crowns held by Sudeten Germans. Although 
for the moment profitable to them, it will tend to raise prices and wages and 
diminish competitive power of Sudeten industries. 


No. 182 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 933 Telegraphic [C 12081/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 11, 1938, 9.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 930.! 

Member of my staff visited Ministry of Foreign Affairs this morning to 
enquire as to progress in negotiations with Hungary. 

He was informed by competent official that first Hungarian proposals 
submitted on October 9 while couched in courteous terms demanded an 
unconditional cession of territory up to roughly the line Bratislava—Nitra— 
Levice—Rimavska Sobota—Roznava-—Kosice-Uzhorod—Mukacevo and includ- 
ing those towns. Plebiscites were demanded for two or three regions beyond 
while as regards Ruthenia the official described proposals as enigmatical. 
He said that Hungarians have justified their demands by reference to last 
pre-war census of 1910 but pointed out that even on that basis a large part of 
the area claimed was purely Slovak. 

He was unaware of what reply Czechoslovak delegation had returned to 
these proposals but thought it must have been of a negative nature as 
Hungarians were to submit some new proposals this afternoon. He added 
that the original Hungarian proposals would cut the country completely off 
[from] the Danube as well as its communications with Roumania and 
expressed personal hope that His Majesty’s Government might see their way 
to persuading Hungarian Government to accept a reasonable line. Asked 
what his Government would regard as reasonable he said they were prepared 
to cede a large and rich agricultural area between Bratislava and Komarom 
(i.e. in Schutt Island) and certain other districts further east with Hungarian 
majorities but regarded that as the limit of what was reasonable. He spoke 


1 Not printed. This telegram reported the issue by the Czechoslovak Press Bureau of a 
communiqué on the opening of the negotiations with Hungary. 
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with considerable feeling of inequity of ‘1910 principles’ which had been 
forced upon them at Berlin and added that Roumanian and Yugoslav 
Governments were both regarding situation with alarm, feeling that their 
turn would come next if the Hungarians were allowed to get away with it 
now. If on the other hand Hungarians were persuaded to accept reasonable 
compromise there might still be some hope for Central Europe. 

Repeated to Budapest, Bucharest, Belgrade, Berlin, Warsaw and Rome. 


No. 183 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 455 Telegraphic (C 11899/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 915.! 
I am not at present in favour of despatching a British official to Ruthenia 
or Slovakia. Such a visit could, I fear, effect little except to arouse suspicions 


and false hopes. 
Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Budapest. 
t No. 172. 
No. 184 


Viscount Halifax to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 628 [C' r2100/1941/18] 


| FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1938 
My Lord, 

The Soviet Ambassador asked to see me to-day in order to record a protest 
against a speech of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster! reported in the 
newspapers this morning. In this speech the Chancellor of the Duchy was 
alleged to have said that Russia did not offer help in the Czechoslovak crisis, 
but only made very vague promises owing to her military weakness. The 
Ambassador said that during the recent crisis a great many lies had been told 
about the attitude of his country, which were the more indefensible in view 
of the plain definition of Russia’s position that M. Litvinov had given at 
Geneva. These mendacious statements had been put about by interested 
parties in order to weaken what should have been the common front and 
make it impossible to resist aggression in the only way in which it could be 
resisted. He could understand such statements if they had only come from 
irresponsible quarters, but he must protest most strongly against their being 
given currency by a Cabinet Minister. 

2. I told M. Maisky that I had not had the opportunity of consulting 
Lord Winterton on the matter, and I was in no position, therefore, to say 


t Lord Winterton. 
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whether the short report that appeared in the papers correctly represented 
the sense of what he had in fact said. It was, of course, quite inevitable that 
at a time of crisis many rumours should be in circulation, and I personally 
thought there was little profit in recriminations from one side or the other 
upon events that were now past history. I was, of course, well aware that his 
Government disagreed with the action taken at Munich and that they thought 
this action would in the end lead to worse disaster. I hoped, however, as I 
had said to his Excellency a few days ago, that our disagreement on the action 
that had been taken would not have the effect of impairing the relations 
existing between our two Governments. M. Maisky said that his country 
also was anxious to maintain friendly relations with Great Britain and 
thanked me for what I had said in this connexion. At the same time, he did 
not conceal his feeling of pessimism at what had been recently done. Czecho- 
slovakia had been destroyed, and a free way had been opened for all the 
German designs for a scheme of Mittel Europa with which the Kaiser had 
made such progress before the war.’ Where was it going to end? The 
Balkan countries, even Turkey, would be likely to fall under the economic 
and political domination of Germany, and all of this would be far more 
dangerous to us than it was to Russia. He was at a loss to understand why 
we failed so completely to appreciate the necessity of checking these methods 
of aggression before it was too late. 

3. In reply to the Ambassador, I told him that I very well understood the 
point of view of his Government, but that the philosophy that he had out- 
lined suggested the necessity of having a war with Germany every fifteen or 
twenty years to prevent worse things happening. That seemed to me to spell 
certain disaster for Europe, and if, indeed, there was no other way but that 
we might as well all abandon hope. To this M. Maisky replied that his 
country did not favour war, but were confident that, if the kind of action 
they favoured had been taken, war could, in fact, have been prevented. To 
this I said that the Ambassador would perhaps permit me to observe that in 
this matter Russia was more fortunately placed than some others in the sense 
of being far less vulnerable to attack and, in consequence, war might mean 
less to her than it might to some other countries. His Excellency replied by 
repeating his conviction that we were to-day not witnessing a clash of 
philosophies but a direct conflict between those who wanted peace and those 
who favoured aggression. He would be very happy to think that events 
would prove him wrong, but, after what had occurred, he could not but view 
the future with great anxiety. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 
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No. 185 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax. 
(Received October 13, 9.30 a.m.) 

No. 946 Telegraphic (C' 12169/2319/12] 

My telegram No. 933." PRAGUE, October 12, 1938, 7.15 p.m. 

I learn from official sources that on October 11 Dr. Kanya addressed Note 
to Czechoslovak Delegation stating that Hungarian Delegation which had 
come to Komarom with best intentions were disappointed with Czechoslovak 
attitude. Their first deception had been the long and laborious discussion 
required before the four preliminary Hungarian proposals were accepted, 
and then only in part despite formal assurances given in Prague that they 
would be accepted without discussion before opening of formal negotiations. 

Czechoslovak reply to moderate proposals of October 9g called for energetic 
protest. In the first place Czechoslovak Delegation had refused to cede 
certain towns of indisputably Hungarian character. It was impossible to 
continue negotiations on such a basis. 

Secondly, Czechoslovaks had asked for about a week’s delay in which 
their experts might study questions raised. It was surprising that Czecho- 
slovak experts were not already on the spot. This demand showed an evident 
desire to spin out the negotiations which was contrary to the interests of both 
countries as well as the whole of Europe. Thirdly, Czechoslovaks had con- 
tended that the question of free disposition of Slovaks and Ruthenes should 
lie outside the present negotiations. Hungarian Government could only say 
that Hungary possessed full right, of which she intended if necessary to make 
use, ‘to refuse her own guarantee of any new situation that might arise 
(“nouvelle situation éventuelle’’) which was not based upon previous (“préa- 
lable’’) exercise of rights of self-determination of interested populations. The 
Hungarians were sure of not being alone in Europe with that conception.’ 

Note went on to protest that Czechoslovak army had as yet scarcely begun 
demobilisation. It could only be imagined that object was to exercise pres- 
sure on Hungary to make all the concessions required for an agreement. Such 
plans would never succeed. 

Finally, Hungarian Government saw no necessity for long negotiations. 
On the contrary very little time was required to see whether the two theses 
regarding territorial questions were susceptible to negotiation or not. 

Official at Ministry of Foreign Affairs who allowed a member of my staff 
to make the foregoing summary of Hungarian Note stated that Council of 
Ministers had been considering the position last night, with what result he 
did not know. 

Asked whether German Government were exercising any moderating 
influence on the Hungarians, he expressed some scepticism seeing that 
Hungarians were basing their claims on very principles which Germans had 
successfully put forward at Berlin. 

Repeated to Budapest, Bucharest, Belgrade, Berlin, Warsaw and Rome. 

t No. 182. 
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No. 186 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 13, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 945 Telegraphic [C 12168/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 12, 1998, 8.25 p.m. 


My telegram No. 895! and my telegram No. 927. 

I learn from official circles that formal negotiations with Poland have not 
yet been opened. In informal conversations now proceeding Poles are offer- 
ing to give up their right to plebiscites in return for modifications of the 
frontier which would give them what they describe as a strategical line. 
More specifically, they are asking for seven communes, including Silesian 
Ostrava, which would round off their possession of the whole coalfield in that 
area. 

As Czechs believe that any plebiscite would be overwhelmingly favourable 
to themselves they see no attraction in the proposed bargain. 

The Poles do not happen to have raised the question of a plebiscite in any 
Slovak district. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 

1 Not printed. This telegram referred to the Polish demands made to Czechoslovakia on 
September go. 2 No. 174. 


No. 187 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 13) 


No. 674 Saving: Telegraphic [C 12160/1050/17] 
PARIS, October 12, 1938 


French public opinion is taking stock of the situation, external and 
internal, in which France finds herself following the Munich Agreements. 

As regards foreign affairs, events in Central Europe are being watched with 
anxiety, and it is asked what the future policy and inter-relationships of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary will be; but it is considered certain in 
any event that the political and economic influence of Germany in Central 
and Eastern Europe will be increased, and that of France diminished, if not 
extinguished. It is recalled that France has treaty obligations towards both 
Poland and the Soviet Union. M. Blum and others have stated that these 
should be reviewed (see my telegram No. 675 Saving" of today), but no 
definite suggestions have been made except by the ‘Matin’, the ‘Jour Echo 
de Paris’ and certain other Right newspapers, who wish France to denounce 
the Franco-Soviet Pact. This view has so far only been put forward by those 
who are specially preoccupied with attacking the activity of the Com- 
munists on internal questions. All sections of opinion are united in declaring 
that the closest Anglo-French co-operation is essential, and apart from the 

' Not printed. 
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Communists hopes continue to be expressed but with diminishing conviction 
that the Munich Agreements will open the way to some form of general 
European collaboration. With this in view the re-establishment of normal 
diplomatic relations with Italy is widely welcomed, and it 1s hoped that 
Mussolini will use his influence in favour of peace and collaboration, although 
the extreme Left are afraid that this may involve a deal over Spain at the 
expense of the Republican Government. Arguments are put forward both 
for and against a Four-Power Pact, and the Left favour a general inter- 
national conference to follow up Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal. But Hitler’s 
speech at Saarbriicken? has had a depressing effect. 

Internally there is much heartsearching and division of opinion. It is 
believed that the Communists are losing ground politically, and that the 
Socialists have less to fear from them in the constituencies. Their action in 
voting, for the first time, agamst the Government in the debate on the 
Munich Agreements is the subject of much comment, and it is asked whether 
this represents a final break-up of the Front Populaire. Although no formal 
decision has been taken to this effect, the Communists are in open opposition 
to the Socialist Radicals, and their relations with the Socialists are still worse 
than before. The Socialists were divided on the Czechoslovak issue, but are 
at present supporting M. Daladier, who has his own party united behind him. 
Inside the minority groups of the Right there is dissension. On the one hand, 
M. Keérillis was alone in voting against the Munich Agreements; on the other 
hand M. Flandin’s advocacy of peace and agreement with Germany at any 
price, and in particular his exchange of telegrams with Hitler, is disintegrating 
the Alliance Démocratique. 

Meanwhile there is general recognition that the financial situation is acute 
and that a drastic increase of production is required. In the Right and Centre 
it is desired to reform radically the system of the 40-hour week, but I under- 
stand that MM. Blum and Jouhaux, when consulted recently by M. Daladier, 
opposed direct action in this sense. In any case it is obvious that this would be 
the most controversial approach to the problem of production, and the most 
likely to lead to difficulties between the Left and Right which it is desired to 
avoid. 

However that may be, M. Daladier now has full powers until November 15, 
and enjoying as he does the general confidence and the support of the country, 
has for the second time this year a chance of applying the drastic financial 
and economic measures required. If he does not rise to the occasion there is 
talk in many quarters that a dissolution and fresh elections would be the best 
solution. It is significant that the President of the Union Conféderation des 
Anciens Combattants made a declaration on October 11, in which he 
claimed to speak on behalf of six million ex-service men, demanding a non- 
political government of national safety. This is approved by the ‘Cuvre’ 
(Socialist-Radical) and well reflects the general mood of search for a strong 
hand to lead France out of her troubles. 


2 This speech was delivered on October 8. Herr Hitler spoke of the need of further 
German rearmament and described Signor Mussolini as Germany’s ‘only true friend’. 
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It may indeed be said in general that the country now desires unity and a 
strong government and recognises the need for a further armaments effort, 
particularly in the air. But there are undercurrents of defeatism which feel 
that France’s future as a Great Power is dangerously compromised. This 
feeling is to be found both among the pacifists of the Left and among M. 
Flandin’s followers on the Right. Meanwhile at a moment of such un- 
certainty and depression French opinion and not least in financial circles is 
leaning heavily on Great Britain for leadership and guidance; and the 
announcement of the increases in the Territorial Army and in the British Air 
Force has given encouragement. 


No. 188 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 13) 


No. 463 Saving: Telegraphic [C 12196/42/18] 
BERLIN, October 12, 1938 


The ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ today prominently reports the gist of 
Lord Winterton’s recent speeches' at Worthing and Shoreham to the effect 
that, if England is to succeed in competing with the dictatorships, she must 
make a really big effort in the way of armament and public service. 

The ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ comments as follows: “There is no 
longer any doubt that, in spite of Munich, a regular rearmament propaganda 
campaign is in progress in Great Britain in which, besides the press, active 
members of the Cabinet are participating. Lord Winterton’s visits to the 
South Coast resorts are part of a regular campaign before the English public, 
a campaign in which the Air Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood, is also lending his 
services. 

‘In Germany this English rearmament campaign is being followed with 
increasing interest. It will not be possible to continue indefinitely to watch 
it with indifference, for a misproportion in armaments might easily arise from 
it. We can only wonder that democratic England should submit so com- 
pletely to the influence of warmongers of the type of Eden, Churchill and 
Duff Cooper. As the Chancellor stated in Saarbriicken, the policy that they 
have represented in the Lower House and elsewhere makes no concealment 
of the object for which armaments are required, namely war.’ 

Comment on the ‘Manchester Guardian’s’ alleged statement that the new 
frontiers between Germany and Czechoslovakia have been drawn by the 
‘sword of Hitler’ is as follows: “This statement is a political spreading of 
bacteria of the first order. The new frontiers have been determined by the 
Commission of Ambassadors and correspond exactly with the decisions 
arrived at Munich. Equally the military occupation of the German-settled 

t In a number of speeches in his constituency during the first half of October, Lord Winter- 


ton stressed the need for adequate force behind British diplomacy, and for an increase in 
voluntary national service. For his speech at Shoreham see also No. 184. | 
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areas was laid down in Munich and by the Commission of Ambassadors in 
Berlin. The Ambassadors had no swords and when the ‘Manchester 
Guardian” attacks these frontiers it is thereby attacking not only Germany 
but also England and France and Italy who, in common counsel with 
Germany, determined the new frontiers in accordance with ethnographic 
facts.’ 


No. 189 


Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 13) 


No. 1168 [C' 12144/11169/18] 


PARIS, October 12, 1938 


His Majesty’s Representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him 
a copy of a memorandum by the Military Attaché on the military situation 
in Europe. 


ENCLosurE IN No. 189 


(No. 956) PARIS, October 12, 1938 
The Ambassador 

I had an interview this morning with General Dentz.' In the course of 
conversation he told me that some time ago the Polish Military Attaché had 
been to see him, and had explained to him how necessary it was from the 
European point of view that Poland and Hungary should have a common 
frontier, so that they could present an effective barrier against the German 
‘Drang nach Osten’. General Dentz had replied that presumably the German 
General Staff were men of average intelligence, and that he was convinced 
that Germany would never allow such a thing. Incidentally, the Hungarian 
Military Attaché, who came to see me yesterday morning, spoke in exactly 
the same way. When I suggested that Germany would never allow the 
cession of Ruthenia to Hungary, he. replied that if she took it now while 
Hitler was busy she might get away with it. 

General Dentz went on to speak of the general international situation, and 
he said that in his view the country which was threatened at the moment was 
England and not France. Germany wanted colonies and the easiest place to 
capture them was on the Scheldt and the Meuse. If Germany attacked 
Holland or Belgium, England might consider it vital for her to fight; but he 
was not at all convinced that French public opinion would see it in the same 
way. He thought the French would be very inclined to say, ‘it is not our 
affair’. He reiterated several times ‘take care of French public opinion. 
France does not intend to allow England to fight her battles with French 
soldiers.’ From the point of view of French public opinion, the Hitler— 
Chamberlain Declaration at Munich had been a grave mistake, as had the 

! Deputy Chief of the French General Staff. 
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Prime Minister’s declaration in the House about conscription.2 General 
Dentz himself evidently felt very strongly on this point, and though he said 
he understood perfectly well the difficulty of introducing conscription in 
England in time of peace, he was very definitely of the opinion that unless 
some form of pre-military training was introduced, there was a very grave 
danger that France would lose heart in face of the preponderating power of 
Germany, and might take the line of peace at any price, even if Germany 
attacked the Low Countries, so long as the territorial integrity of France was 
respected. 

General Dentz’s remarks are borne out by a conversation which I had 
with Mr. Sanford, the Paris correspondent of the ‘Daily Herald’, two days 
ago, when he stated that the Communists, who were the bellicose element in 
the C.G.T., were in retreat all along the line, and that as a result the senti- 
ment of the C.G.T. was for peace at any price. 

W. FRASER 
| Colonel, Military Attaché 
2 On October 6, in answer to a Parliamentary question, Mr. Chamberlain had. re- 


affirmed previous declarations that the Government would not introduce conscription in 
peace time. See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of C., Vol. 339, col. 474. 


No. 190 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewwed October 13) 


No. 1053 [R 8212/43/22] 


BERLIN, October 12, 1938 
My Lord, 

In conversation with his entourage recently Herr Hitler remarked that it 
had been difficult at first to popularise the idea of an alliance with Italy, for 
the reason that the German people had little sympathy for the Italians and 
found it hard to forget or forgive the betrayal of 1915. Nevertheless, the 
events of the present year had contributed to bring about a swing in public 
opinion and Signor Mussolini had now become a genuinely popular figure in 
Germany. The advantages of the Italian connexion were being more widely 
recognised and soon the German people would become accustomed and 
reconciled to an Italo-German alliance. 

2. Whatever may be the feeling in Italy, there is some truth in Herr 
Hitler’s observations so far as Germany is concerned. The ‘Anschluss’ with 
Austria was acclaimed by all classes here and the attitude of Signor Mussolini 
on that occasion came as a pleasant surprise, since it was felt that Italy had 
made a real sacrifice on the altar of German friendship. The critics of the 
Italian connexion who had maintained that the Axis would break under the 
first strain were confounded and the Nazis gleefully pointed to the fact that 
Germany had been able to cash in within a few months of Signor Mussolini’s 
visit to this country. 
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3. The Czechoslovak crisis followed immediately. Signor Mussolini gave 
Germany his full diplomatic support and in a series of speeches used language 
which was regarded here as promising military assistance in the event of a 
general conflagration. No direct Italian interest was at stake; on the con- 
trary, Italy might well have felt justified in refusing to promote further 
German expansion in South-Eastern Europe. These considerations were 
tactfully brought to the notice of the public and the press was able to make 
much play of Signor Mussolini’s loyalty and solidarity with Germany. When 
subsequently the Munich meeting took place, it was Signor Mussolini who 
was held up to the German people as the author of the compromise and the 
real saviour of peace. It is true that the man in the street instinctively felt 
that Europe owed peace primarily to Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts; neverthe- 
less, the part played by Signor Mussolini was not overlooked and contributed 
to increase his popularity. Ever since the Munich meeting Herr Hitler in all 
his public speeches has given to Signor Mussolini in the first place the credit 
for having saved peace. In his references to the Duce he invariably terms him 
‘my friend’ or ‘our only friend’. The press, wireless and cinema have taken 
their cue from Herr Hitler and it has become the habit to append the cliché 
‘the Fihrer’s friend’ to every mention of Signor Mussolini’s name. It is also 
an understood thing that at public meetings the word ‘Mussolini’ should be 
greeted with loud applause. Even Italian delegations which now regularly 
appear at most German functions are made the object of more or less 
spontaneous demonstrations. 

4. Herr Hitler has stated in public that he will never forget Signor 
Mussolini’s loyalty and that, if the occasion arises, he will requite it. When 
the time comes and the German nation is called upon to make sacrifices for 
Italy, it is possible that there will be less enthusiasm for the Italian con- 
nexion. Meanwhile, however, the association of the two countries has been 
extremely useful and at the same time has cost Germany nothing. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the mistrust shown during the initial period should 
have disappeared and that the nation should have been brought gradually to 
accept the official view that the Rome-Berlin Axis is a permanent factor in 
European politics. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Rome and Paris. Paveee 


NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 191 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
* (Recewed October 14) 


No. 1060 [C r2192/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 12, 1938 


His Majesty’s menbassades at Berlin presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to 
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transmit to him a copy of despatch No. 11 from His Majesty’s Military 
Attaché to this Embassy, dated the roth October, respecting the occupation 
of Sudeten areas by German military forces. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 19! 
Colonel Mason-MacFarlane to Sir N. Henderson 


(No. 11) BERLIN, October 10, 1938 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency some observations regard- 
ing the occupation of the Sudeten areas by the German military forces and 
their evacuation by those of Czechoslovakia. 

In accordance with the terms of the Munich Agreement these operations 
terminated Jast night. 


(a) The Work of the Military Sub-Committee (Sub-Committee as of the Inter- 
national Commission. 


1. The sub-committee consisted of the following :— 


Général de Division Renondeau, French Military Attaché in Berlin, 
president. 

Generalleutnant von Stilpnagel, Oberquartiermeister I, in the 
Oberkommando des Heeres, German army. 

Lieut.-General Husarek, Czechoslovakian army. 

Major-General Marras, Italian Military Attaché in Berlin. 

Colonel MacFarlane, British Military Attaché in Berlin. 


After the first two sessions, General von Stiilpnagel, who fell ill, was 
replaced by Generalmajor Hansen, of the Oberkommando des Heeres. After 
the fourth session General Husarek, who had been appointed to the new 
Czechoslovakian Government, was replaced by Colonel Stepanic of the 
Czechoslovakian army. 

In addition to the two German generals, four German officers attended all 
meetings. They included Oberst von Warlimont, ‘Chef’ of the ‘Abteilung- 
Fiihrung’ in the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht. All German decisions 
were made in accordance with Oberst von Warlimont’s opinion. It was 
clearly he and not the general who had been entrusted with the German 
brief. 

General Husarek and Colonel Stepanic were accompanied cnesughout by 
two other military representatives from Prague and by Colonel Hron, the 
Czechoslovakian Military Attaché in Berlin. 

2. The tasks of the sub-committee were briefly gs follows :— 

(a) The issue of instructions for the occupation and evacuation of Zones I, 
II, III and IV, in accordance with the terms of the Munich Agreement. 

By working at high-pressure the sub-committee succeeded in issuing 
instructions in time for all moves to be completed without a hitch, com- 
mencing on the 1st October and ending on the 7th October. 
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(6) The issue of instructions for the occupation and evacuation of Zone V. 
In accordance with the Munich Agreement this zone had to include all 
predominantly German territory and had to be occupied and evacuated by 
the roth October. 

The delimitation of the boundaries of this zone was originally entrusted to 
Sub-Committee ‘B’ (plebiscites and boundaries). On this sub-committee the 
French, British and Italian military representatives were :— 


General Damm, commander designate of a French contingent for an 
International Plebiscite Police Force. 

Colonel Rhoda, formerly Italian Military Attaché in Prague, representing 
an Italian contingent. 

The British Military Attaché and Lieutenant-Colonel Gubbins, of the Staff 
of our ‘C’ Force. 


This Sub-Committee ‘B’ made very slow progress, and the whole task of 
delimiting the boundary of Zone V and all further arrangements for the 
occupation and evacuation up to the roth October were handed over to the 
Military Sub-Committee. 

The Military Sub-Committee commenced work, and was making reason- 
ably rapid progress with the comparatively simple area in Southern Moravia, 
when a halt was called. The Plenary Committee intervened and itself 
determined the boundary of Zone V, which was then given to the Military 
Sub-Committee as the line to which it had to work. 

The Military Sub-Committee then issued the necessary instructions for the 
moves of the two armies. 

3. In addition to the instructions regarding the actual moves of the two 
armies, the Military Sub-Committee had two other important tasks with 
which to deal:— 


Firstly, the question of the evacuation by the Czech army of war matériel 
from their fortifications in cases where such evacuation could not be com- 
pleted before the arrival of the German troops. Initially, great difficulty was 
experienced in arriving at a solution acceptable to both the Germans and the 
Czechs, but it was possible eventually to reach an agreement which seemed 
perfectly fair to the ‘neutral’ members of the sub-committee. 

Secondly, the question of observers acting on behalf of the International 
Commission. 


This question was complicated by the early arrival, without prior consulta- 
tion on the subject with the International Commission, of some thirty British 
observers in Prague. It was some time before the British representative on 
the Military Sub-Committee could get even ten of these observers recognised 
by the Germans and provided with the necessary passes. As regards their 
co-operation with German troops on the ground, it would have been much 
better had these observers been in uniform and not in mufti. 

Observation on behalf of the International Commission, based on Germany, 
has been carried out by various Italian and British service attachés who have 
been sent out from Berlin. The Germans have made various difficulties over 
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observation by these officers, and have frankly stated that they do not wish to 
have foreign officers circulating in an area where mobilised German forma- 
tions are operating. They have also stated that Germany suffered so long 
from foreign military control in various forms that these officers might get a 
bad reception from the German troops. The latter has, however, not been 
the case, and the whole question has now been settled reasonably satisfactorily. 

Whenever the question of observers has been dealt with in the Military 
Sub-Committee, the French and Italian representatives have declared that 
they wished to provide a proportion of observers. Up to date the French have 
not produced a single one, and the Italians, as far as I know, have sent out 
only three service attachés from Berlin. 

4. Your Excellency already has copies of all the instructions! issued by the 
Military Sub-Committee on the subjects referred to above and on other less 
important matters of detail. 

5. Work in the Military Sub-Committee was reasonably harmonious 
_ throughout. To start with the Czech representatives endeavoured to obtain 
as many concessions and alleviations of their difficulties as possible. The 
Germans were very polite, but very firm, and in almost every case refused to 
give an inch. Where the sub-committee was unable to agree to the German 
case the German representatives submitted their point of view, and the sub- 
committee’s recommendations were forwarded with the German reservations. 

But after the Plenary Committee had settled the line for the roth October, 
which differed only very slightly from the ‘Godesberg Line,’ the Germans 
realised that they had obtained practically everything they wished, and the 
Czechs appeared to come rapidly to the conclusion that they could no longer 
hope for strong support from the ‘neutral’ Powers represented on the Com- 
mission. From this moment the work of the sub-committee went very much 
more smoothly. The German and Czech representatives co-operated well, 
and a spirit of give and take was evident on both sides. The impression which 
I gained on the Military Sub-Committee was that the Czech representatives 
were commencing to slide across with the best possible grace into the 
‘German camp’. 


(b) The Military Operations. 

The occupation of Sudeten territory was carried out by the German army 
by five army groups. Four of these operated respectively in Zones I, IT, III 
and IV, while the fifth carried out the occupation of Zone V in Southern 
Moravia. The occupation of Zone V elsewhere was accomplished by the 
further advance of the army groups operating in Zones I to IV. The army 
groups were based on Southern Bavaria, Northern Bavaria, Saxony, Silesia 
and Eastern Austria. 

Details of the composition and the work of these army groups, together with 
other military information regarding the operations, have been communi- 
cated to the War Office. Situation reports as received from observers were 
telephoned to the War Office during the operations as received in Berlin. 

t Not printed. 
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As fay as can be ascertained both armies conformed most satisfactorily to 
the instructions issued by the International Commission, and no cases of 
incidents or clashes between the troops have been reported. The Czecho- 
slovakian forces appear to have retired in good order, and in many cases 
removed obstacles and mines before their withdrawal. In several localities 
Czech and German troops came into contact, but on every such occasion the 
commanders on the spot succeeded in dealing with the situation amicably 
and without trouble. 

Various reports of incidents were received during the course of the opera- 
tions. In practically all cases in which such reports were investigated on the 
spot by observers, they were found fo be exaggerated or unfounded. There 
were undoubtedly a limited number of regrettable occurrences in the neutral 
zone between the two armies. These were mostly due to the fact that in 
many cases the Czech troops withdrew to a considerable distance before the 
German advance. Deprived of the support of their military forces, the Czech 
police, gendarmerie and other organisations for the preservation of law and 
order often left their posts prematurely with the result that localities were 
occasionally left with no ‘police’. Such reported cases of trouble as have 
been substantiated appear in almost every instance to have been due to 
clashes between the S.P. Freikorps and rear elements of the Czech army. 

The Military Sub-Committee of the International Commission adhered 
throughout to the policy that, while incidents in the neutral zone were 
regrettable, their main aim must be to regulate the operations so as to avoid 
in every way possible any chance of a clash between the two armies. It was 
logically ruled that the responsibility for the maintenance of order in advance 
of the German foremost troops was clearly a Czech one. Wherever clashes 
were reported in advance of the German foremost line, it was arranged that 
German troops should occupy the localities in question at the earliest possible 
moment in accordance with the time-table for the operations. Changes in 
the time-table and alterations of the various bounds originally laid down by 
the sub-committee were—lI venture to think quite nghtly—not permitted. 

From such information as has been received in Berlin it seems clear that 
discipline has been quite well maintained in the Czech forces. It is to be 
hoped that the Czech demobilisation, which is understood to be already 
commencing, will proceed in an equally orderly manner. A demobilised 
army is often a source of trouble, and it is by no means unlikely that, should 
disorders of a Communist nature take place, Herr Hitler may be tempted to 
invade and assimilate Bohemia and Moravia on the pretext that he wishes to 
save both the Czechs themselves and also his new frontiers from the menace 
of Bolshevism. 

From the German point of view, the main features of the operations may 
be summarised as follows :— 

(2) The Germans concentrated very considerable forces—in all something 
over thirty divisions, including at least three armoured and two light divisions 
—round the frontier of Czechoslovakia. 

Some of these divisions were completely mobilised. The others required 
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some two to three days in which to complete mobilisation. General mobilisa- 
tion was not put into force, but it is clear that my forecast of a German 
operation against Czechoslovakia, made some months ago, was correct, and 
that it was the German intention to overwhelm their enemy by the employ- 
ment of mobilised masses and not by an ‘attaque brusquée’ on the lines of 
their Austrian operation in the spring. 

(6) From all available information it is very evident that the German army 
has profited greatly from its experiences in Austria last March. Admittedly, 
the operation was a much more deliberate one, but it has been carried out 
in a most impressively efficient way. 

(c) The smooth running and efficiency of the staff work has been very 
marked. It must be remembered that, owing to the hurry with which the 
initial movements had to be started, extremely little time was available for 
producing and distributing orders. 

(d) Marches have been fairly short and no great mileage has been run by 
the mechanised units and formations, but march discipline has been good 
throughout and motor transport maintenance strikingly efficient. Literally, 
no cases of breakdowns have as yet been seen by observers based on the 
German side. 

(e) A certain nervousness was apparent among the leading troops in the 
initial stages. They were clearly working in a state of tension as they were 
naturally uncertain whether the Czechs might not after all put up a fight. 
After it became clear that they were not to be opposed, confidence returned 
at once, and the high state of the morale of the troops and their evident self- 
satisfaction at the efficiency with which their whole machine has worked 
have become most noticeable. 

The troops have been very much heartened in their work, which has at 
times been carried out under bad weather conditions, by the exuberance of 
the welcome which they have received from the Sudeten population. This 
welcome has far transcended even the rapturous reception accorded to the 
advance into Austria earlier in the year. 

(f) Unlike the procedure adopted in the Austrian scramble, the use made 
of para-military formations on this occasion has been soldierly and well co- 
ordinated. In all instances which have come to my notice, all para-military 
formations were placed under the command of the army command in the 
sector concerned. Considerable numbers of S.S.—mostly Verfiigungstruppen 
in their field grey service uniforms—and of the ‘green’ Schutzpolizei have 
been employed. They have been used in most cases purely for police work 
and the restoration and maintenance of order in localities as the German 
advance reached them. One or two instances have been reported in which 
para-military units actually preceded the advance of the troops. They were 
apparently very few, and generally in areas where trouble had been taking 
place. The German object was probably to avoid involving regular units in 
small guerrilla affairs with which their para-military units were fully capable 
of dealing adequately. 

(g) Observers whose reports have hitherto been received have been unable 
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to get more than a comparatively fleeting insight into the composition of the 
army formations and units employed. 

It would, however, appear that the partial mobilisation and training 
carried out prior to the commencement of the move into Sudetenland have 
been well carried out and have produced good results. 

It is not yet possible to arrive at definite conclusions regarding the standard 
of armament and equipment of the troops taking part. The only form of 
modern armament to the latest scale which was conspicuous by its absence 
appears to have been the 81-mm. medium mortar of the machine-gun 
companies. — 

(hk) Air activity on the German side appears to have been confined to 
co-operation in the advance by air force army co-operation units. 

I have, &c. 
F. N. Mason-MACFARLANE, 
Colonel, Military Attaché. 


No. 192 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 495 Telegraphic (C 12059/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 13, 1938, 4.40 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 600! and 603.2 

1. I sympathise with you in your dislike of possible German demand for 
plebiscite in present circumstances and I approve attitude that you adopted 
in this matter in your conversation with the State Secretary, though I would 
not wish you to withdraw from Commission in any circumstances without 
previous authority from me. 

2. Incidentally it would hardly be possible to organise plebiscites ade- 
quately in the short time available, given the extreme difficulty of establish- 
ing voting lists on the basis of a list that existed nearly thirty years ago (cf. 
my telegrams Nos. 4713 and 487*). In these circumstances a reliable result 
could hardly be expected. 

g. Our interpretation of the Munich provisions about plebiscites is that 
the object of such plebiscites is to determine in areas not already transferred 
to Germany whether there is in fact a German majority. The Germans may 


t No. 177. 2 No. 179. 3 No. 129. 

4 Not printed. This telegram of October 11 informed Sir N. Henderson of representations 
made by the Vitkovice Company as to the adverse economic effects which possible frontier 
alterations would have on the coal, iron and steel industry of the locality, and instructed 
him to do what he could to secure suitable local adjustments of the line. So far as the Foreign 
Office were informed, no demand for a plebiscite in this area had been made by either the 
Germans or the Poles; if any such proposal were to be raised, Sir N. Henderson was instructed 
to oppose it, ‘since, failing guarantees for fair voting, such as might not be forthcoming, a 
plebiscite might result in Vitkovice passing to Germany or Poland’. Sir N. Henderson was 
also informed that British interests were involved. 
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propose a plebiscite in any area where they contend there is, or may be a 
German majority, but if the Commission is of opinion, on the basis of the 
1910 figures, that there is clearly no such majority they are entitled to decide 
that no plebiscite shall be held there. If, on the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether or not there is a German majority it will be a proper case for a 
plebiscite. 

4. If therefore the Germans cannot make out a prima facie case to show 
that the majority is doubtful the Commission will have an unanswerable case 
for refusing the plebiscites. If the Commission does refuse do you anticipate 
that Germans will take the law into their own hands? If the Germans can 
make out no reasonable case on the 1910 census would it not be well for you 
and those of your colleagues who support you to take the initiative in such 
a way as to place on the Germans the onus of proving their case. 

5. Ifthe Germans should insist on claiming plebiscites in areas beyond the 
October ro line, you should, if the Czech representative desires it, counter- 
claim that there should be plebiscites inside that line and that German troops 
should be withdrawn from such plebiscite areas, in accordance with what was 
agreed at Godesberg. | 

6. I am not clear whether you have reason to suppose that the Germans 
will obtain a majority if plebiscites are held in the districts mentioned in your 
telegram No. 600. According to the 1930 census there could be no possible 
German majority except in a few isolated islands in these districts. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the 1g1o census would produce a voting list which 
would make a German majority possible? If not what object would the 
Germans have in pressing any plebiscites in these areas? Is it their idea, do 
you think, to use the demand for plebiscites as a bargaining counter with the 
Czech Government? In other words would they be prepared to withdraw 
their demand in return for the Czech Government submitting to German 
demands in other matters (cf. State Secretary’s remark in paragraph 6 of 
your telegram No. 603)? | 

7. I see that in the last paragraph of your telegram No. 603 you suggest 
that I should await the meeting which was fixed for October 12 before 
considering the line that His Majesty’s Government should take. I under- 
stand now that this meeting has been postponed and I shall be glad to know 
whether you still prefer that I should not take any direct action in this matter. 
I ask this because I had contemplated getting into touch with the Italian 
Government and asking them to support in Berlin the view you have 
expressed in your telegram No. 603. Do you think that in present circum- 
stances such action would be of assistance to you? Please also let me know 
what attitude your French colleague is taking in the matter. 

Repeated to Prague, Rome and Paris. 
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No. 193 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 496 Telegraphic [C r2014/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 13, 1938, 6.0 p.m. 


1. We are finding it difficult to continue present arrangements for 
assembling Legionaries in readiness to despatch them to Czechoslovakia at a 
moment’s notice. 

2. I realise that so long as the whole question whether there are to be 
plebiscites or not is still unsettled it is difficult to clear up with the German 
Government the subsidiary question whether they are prepared to agree to 
eventual plebiscite areas being occupied by regular troops. But I should be 
glad if you will do all you can to hasten the decision on this particular point, 
irrespective if need be of the major question. 

3. I am very doubtful whether it would be safe or reasonable in present 
circumstances for the British Legion alone to be called upon to police the 
plebiscite areas (see Prague telegram No. 881'), though I would see no 
objection to their being present in the plebiscite areas provided that the 
latter were occupied by British troops. _ 

4. Am I to understand from the last paragraph of your telegram No. 600? 
that you now consider that in the circumstances the British Legion should 
not be used in the plebiscite areas? 

Repeated to Prague. 

t Not printed. In this telegram of October 5, Mr. Newton discussed whether the British 
Legionaries should carry arms in view of the possible hostility of sections of the Czecho- 
slovak population. The Foreign Office instructed Mr. Newton on October 7 that the 


Legionaries would not be armed. 
2 No, 177. 


No. 194 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 13") 
No. 608 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 12183/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 13, 1938 

My telegram No. 600.2 
International Commission met this evening. German representative said 
German Government were not in favour of plebiscite. Czech representative 
agreed ; zone occupied October 10 made plebiscites unnecessary. They were 
also undesirable as likely to disturb harmonious developments of German-— 


~ Czech relations. 


Commission then formally recognized that the final delimitation of the 
frontier could be carried out on the basis of the line fixed by the Protocol of 
October 5 with such modifications as the Commission might ultimately 


1 The hour of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 2 No. 177. 
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recommend in accordance with Article 6 of the Munich Agreement. In these 
circumstances Commission decided unanimously that it was unnecessary to 
have recourse to plebiscites. 

~ Commission further took note of an agreement between the Czech and 
German Governments to begin at once the work of frontier rectification. 

It also took note of fact that a German—Czech Commission would be 
instituted forthwith to consider the question of option in accordance with 
Article 7 of the Munich Agreement. 

After hearing a report of the progress of the Economic Sub-Committee the 
Commission adjourned. It is not expected to meet again before two or three 
weeks. 

Repeated to Prague. 


No. 195 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 13, 7.45 p.m.) 


No. 611 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 12185/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 13, 1938 


Though I am unaware of details Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had apparently a quite satisfactory interview with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs this morning and is leaving for Berchtesgaden tonight. 

In my opinion British press would be well advised to welcome agreement 
of German and Czechoslovak Governments to dispense with plebiscites and 
to delimit frontier on basis of line occupied on October ro. 

I feel convinced myself that plebiscite in accordance with principle of 
status quo ante 1918 would have been decidedly less favourable to the Czechs— 
witness anxiety of Witkowitz Company.! 

Repeated to Prague. 


1 See No. 192, note 4. 


No. 196 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved October 13, 10.0 p.m.) 


No. 959 Telegraphic [C 12246/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, October 13, 1938, 9.20 p.m. 


My telegram No. 956.' 5.0 p.m. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs just telephoned to say Hungarian delegation 
have rejected verbally Czechoslovak counter proposals adding they do not 
themselves intend to put forward fresh proposals of their own. They would 
however submit a formal reply at 6.0 p.m. 

t Not printed. This telegram reported that, according to the Czechoslovak Government, 


the Italian Government had advised them to reach a settlement with Hungary without 
delay. 
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Informant could not predict what the next move would be. Appeal might 
be made to Munich declaration. On the other hand the present Hungarian 
methods were ominously reminiscent of those used by Germany—troop 
movements, incursions of armed bands and a broadcast campaign designed 
to excite local Hungarian population. 

He said Czechoslovakian proposals had been based on ethnical results 
of 1930 census tempered where necessary by strategic, economic and 
transit considerations worked out on a reciprocal basis. They provided for 
Hungary receiving eleven per cent. of territory of Slovakia and a total of 
400,000 inhabitants of whom 320,000 would be Hungarian 44,000 Slovaks 
and the remainder German and others. Proposal had not been submitted 
as Czechoslovak Government’s last word. 

Repeated to Budapest, Bucharest, Warsaw, Berlin, Rome and Belgrade. 


No. 197 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 14, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 141 Telegraphic [C 12233/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, October 13, 1938, 10.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 139.! 
I understand that negotiations have been broken off. 
It is believed that Hungarian Government propose to address an appeal 
to the four Powers. 
’ Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Warsaw, Rome, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


t Not printed. This telegram reported that the Hungarian delegation appeared to be 
meeting with more resistance from the Slovaks than it had expected. 


No. 198 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 14) 


No. 465 Saving: Telegraphic [C 12261/42/18] 
BERLIN, October 13, 1938 


The whole press, obviously under official inspiration, protests today against 
the rearmament campaign in England. Germany, it is said, must watch 
developments carefully and ‘in certain circumstances might be forced to 
draw theoretical and practical conclusions.’ 

The ‘Vélkischer Beobachter’ says that Germany recognises that every 
country should decide for itself what armaments it requires for security. 
That Great Britain with her wide possessions should require to be strong 1s 
obvious and no one need be surprised that the Government should remedy 
weaknesses which became apparent during the last crisis, particularly since 
Great Britain for many years neglected her armaments and has not yet 
caught up. It may perhaps be a surprise that the British Government at the 
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present moment should be strengthening her expeditionary force for the 
Continent, but this decision may be explained by the fact of the Anglo- 
French alliance. 

But what is inexcusable is the fact that members of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Government should be making propaganda for rearmament once more on 
the ground of the German danger. Both Lord Winterton and Sir Kingsley 
Wood have recently made speeches in which the barbs of propaganda are 
openly directed against the Dictator countries, particularly Germany. If in 
addition the war agitation of the Churchill, Duff Cooper, Eden group is 
taken into account, there seems to be a danger that under the catchword 
‘guarantee of peace’ a war psychosis is being created which may lead to a 
catastrophe. Not for the first time Germany notes that France is not adopt- 
ing such a challenging tone, although the French have at least a common 
frontier with Germany and might therefore well be entitled to feel a little 
nervous. But English outbursts of this sort are particularly regrettable since 
there is no reasonable ground for them. They are in contradiction to the 
common declaration of the Fihrer and Mr. Neville Chamberlain in Munich, 
a contradiction which in certain circumstances could compel the German 
Reich to draw theoretical and practical conclusions. 

The article quoted above represents a moderate statement of the German 
view. Other newspapers are more extreme and maintain that English 
rearmament can have but one aim, namely war. It is argued that even if 
the Prime Minister’s intentions are honourable, Germany must reckon that 
the Opposition when it gets into power will use against Germany the instru- 
ment which the present Government is now creating. The complaint is also 
made that British rearmament is not in the spirit of Munich. 


No. 199 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin), Sir R. Clive (Brussels), 
and Mr. Mack (Paris) 


No. 498! Telegraphic [C 12183/11169/18| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 14, 1938, 2.30 p.m. 


1. In view of the decision reached by the International Commission in 
Berlin on October 13 to the effect that it will be unnecessary to hold plebiscites 
in Czechoslovakia the British Legion Force is being demobilised forthwith. 

2. Please inform the Government to which you are accredited, and if you 
consider it necessary, express to them the appreciation of His Majesty’s 
Government of the readiness which they have shown to accord facilities 
through their territory both to the Legion Force and to proposed British 
contingent to International Force which will not now be required. 


1 No. 498 to Berlin; No. 43 to Brussels; No. 393 to Paris. 
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No. 200 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 466 Telegraphic [C 12183/11169/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 14, 1938, 2.30 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 608.! 

1. In view of the decision reached by the International Commission on 
October 13 the British Legion Force will not be required in Czechoslovakia 
and is being demobilised forthwith. 

2. I shall be glad if you will inform the Czechoslovak authorities accord- 
ingly and will express to them the warm appreciation of His Majesty’s 
Government of the readiness they have shown to welcome the Force, to 
accord facilities for their entry into and stay in Czechoslovakia, and to make 
the necessary preliminary arrangements. 

t No. 194. 


No. 201 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 14, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 142 Telegraphic [C 123902/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, October 14, 1938, 2.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 141.! 

Following is declaration made by Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in breaking off negotiations: 

‘As we have already repeatedly declared, we came to negotiations at 
Komarom with the best and sincerest intentions and in the certain hope that 
we should succeed in reaching an agreement in the shortest possible time 
which would establish the relations between our States on a sure foundation. 
Unfortunately this hope of ours has not been fulfilled. We do not wish to 
refer again to certain unfavourable phenomena since we have had repeated 
occasions to do so in the course of negotiations. Nevertheless we must most 
emphatically call attention to the fact that counter-proposals respecting our 
new frontiers, which were submitted to us this morning, diverge from our 
views so widely that we are convinced we cannot hope that these negotiations 
will result in bridging over of the wide chasm which divides the points of view 
taken up by the two delegations in respect of underlying principles of new 
settlements. 

‘For this reason the Royal Hungarian Government have determined to 
consider [? that] the present negotiations are ended as far as they are concerned 
and to request the four signatory Powers of the Munich Agreement to settle 
our territorial claim against Czechoslovakia as soon as possible.’ 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Warsaw, Budapest, Rome and Belgrade. 

t No. 197. 
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No. 202 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 14, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 619 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 12292/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 14, 1938 
‘‘Deutsches Nachrichten Biro’ publishes the following communiqué: 


‘The Fihrer today received the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister in the 
presence of Herr von Ribbentrop.. The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister gave 
the Fiihrer an assurance that Czechoslovakia would adopt a loyal attitude 
towards Germany. The Fihrer took note of this assurance with satisfaction. 

The Fuhrer expressed to the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister his regret 
that no solution had yet been found for the question of the Hungarian 
minorities. He expressed the hope that it would be possible to find a satis- 
factory solution also of this question as soon as possible.’ 


No. 203 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 14, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 673 Telegraphic [C 12303/2319/12] 


ROME, October 14, 1938, 8.15 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me this evening of suggestion which will 
be conveyed to you by M. Crolla and which is also being made in Paris and 
Berlin that Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the four Munich Powers should 
meet as soon as possible either at Venice or Brioni to settle Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak problem. 

If you find it possible to accept this invitation it will give the greatest 
satisfaction here and I trust help towards a solution of other problems and 
towards an European détente. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs seems genuinely anxious and even perturbed 
about the situation and is exercising a calming influence on Yugoslavia. 
He told me confidentially that M. Tiso’s Chef de Cabinet had remarked to 
an Italian diplomat that Czechoslovakia was bound to be very stiff in 
bilateral negotiations but that she could not however maintain such an 
attitude if Great Powers decided that greater concessions on her side were 
necessary.! 

Repeated to Berlin, Budapest, Paris, Prague and Warsaw. 


1 Lord Perth sent a telegram by telephone at 9.15 p.m. on October 14 that no action 
should be taken on No. 203 until a further telegram from him had been received. 


~ 
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No. 204 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 676 Telegraphic [C 12305/2319/12| 


ROME, October 14, 1938, 11.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 673.! 

Count Ciano has just telephoned to me to the following effect: 

Hungarian Government have now decided not to request conference of 
Four Munich Powers since they have ascertained that direct negotiations 
between themselves and Czechoslovak Government can be resumed. 

He said that Italian démarche was to be made in support of Hungarian 
request for a conference and was not an Italian initiative. He added that 
suggestion for a conference was therefore for the present abandoned. 

In my conversation this evening he did not mention a Hungarian request 
and gave me to understand that proposal for a conference emanated from 
Italian Government itself. 

Repeated to Berlin, Budapest, Paris, Prague and Warsaw by Foreign 
Office. 

t No. 203. 


No. 205 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 18) 


No, 1073 [C 12418/11169/18} 
My Lord, BERLIN, October 14, 1938 


With reference to my despatch No. 1031! of the 7th October last concern- 
ing the proceedings of the International Commission set up under the 
Munich Agreement of the 29th September, 1938, I have the honour to 
report that the commission held its eighth meeting on the 13th October under 
the chairmanship of the German representative (Baron von Weizsacker). 

2. The question of plebiscites was first discussed. It had been agreed at 
the seventh meeting on the 6th October that the question of whether 
plebiscites should be held and, if so, in what areas should, in the first instance, 
be discussed between the German and Czech representatives. The result 
would be reported to the Commission, which would then take a decision in 
conformity with article 5 of the Munich Agreement. 

3. The chairman informed the committee that the German Government 
had carefully examined the question of plebiscites in the light of the Munich 
Agreement. They had taken account of the fact that a line drawn on an 
ethnographic basis had already been fixed, and they had reached the con- 
clusion, for reasons into which the chairman did not enter, that it was un- 
necessary to hold plebiscites on the Czechoslovak side of the line fixed by the 

1 No. 165. 
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protocol signed by the representatives of the Munich Powers on the 5th 
October and occupied by German troops between the 8th and the roth 
October. If the committee were in agreement with this conclusion the chair- 
man suggested that it should be formally placed on record. 

4. The Czechoslovak representative (M. Heiderich) warmly agreed with 
this conclusion. From the moment when the line of the roth October was 
fixed according to a 51 per cent. German majority calculated on the figures 
of the 1910 census, the Czechoslovak Government had considered plebiscites 
to be superfluous. Moreover, if German-Czech relations were to be esta- 
blished on a friendly footing everything which from a psychological point of 
view might hinder the process should be avoided. He expressed the hope 
that, in approving the final delimitation of the frontier on the basis of the - 
line of the roth October in accordance with article 6 of the Munich Agree- 
ment, the Commission would take into account economic considerations and 
the question of communications as well as purely ethnographical data. He 
suggested that the German-Czechoslovak Commission to consider the 
question of options, for which provision was made in article 7 of the Munich 
Agreement, should be constituted as soon as possible. 

5. The decision to dispense with plebiscites was warmly welcomed by my- 
self in the name of His Majesty’s Government, and by the French and Italian 
representatives. 

6, The Commission then formally placed on record that the final delimita- 
tion of the Sudeten areas to be incorporated in German territory could be 
carried out on the basis of the line fixed by the commission on the 5th October, 
with such modifications as the Commission might recommend in accordance 
with article 6 of the Munich Agreement. In these circumstances, the Com- 
mission unanimously decided that it was unnecessary to have recourse to 
plebiscites. 

7. The chairman said that the German and Czechoslovak Governments 
would immediately consult together, and would make proposals to the Com- 
mission for the final rectification of the frontier. 

8. The chairman also informed the Commission, in the name of the 
German and the Czechoslovak Governments, that preparations would at 
once be made for dealing with the question of options in conformity with 
article 7 of the Munich Agreement. 

g. The Commission then heard a report on the work of Sub-Committee B 
on economic and financial questions from its chairman (Dr. Ritter). The 
sub-committee had held four meetings between the 8th October and the 13th 
October. It had been principally concerned with the definition of the 
‘installations’ in the occupied areas, the destruction of which was prohibited 
by article 2 of the Munich Agreement, and with the allied question of the 
condition in which the ceded areas should be handed over by the Czecho- 
slovak Government. The German Government insisted that the areas should 
be handed over in an orderly condition (‘ordnungsmassiger Zustand’), and 
that the Czechoslovak Government should be responsible for the removal of 
goods which had taken place owing to pressure from Czechoslovak authorities 
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against the will of the persons who had the right to dispose of them. These 
matters were regulated by a formula which had been put forward by the 
Italian representative on the sub-committee after consultation with his 
United Kingdom and French colleagues. This formula first reserved the 
question of compensation by Germany for the installations in the ceded areas, 
and safeguarded the right of optants to take away their movable possessions 
within a reasonable period and to have an opportunity of disposing of their 
immovable property. The principle was then established that the ceded areas 
are to be handed over in an orderly condition, and installations were defined 
as fixtures, whether in public or private hands, which were in the nature of 
a public utility (‘welche einem gemeinniitzlichen Zwecke dienen’). It was 
agreed that the French term ‘intérét public’ conveyed the significance of this 
phrase, which had a special legal meaning in German. Movable material 
necessary for the normal functioning of the ‘installations’ was included in the 
definition. As regards the removal of goods it was laid down that the Czech 
Government had no responsibility for removals which had been freely 
effected by private persons who had the right to dispose of the goods in 
question, but it was not in accordance with the spirit of the Munich Agree- 
ment that removals should be effected by administrative action against the 
will of the persons who had the right to dispose of them. In this event there 
was a right to demand the return of the goods removed, or their equivalent. 
A German-Czechoslovak Gommission would be set up to take the necessary 
steps to apply the foregoing principles. In addition, the German Govern- 
ment reserved all rights in respect of claims for compensation from Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Czechoslovak Government undertook to make good 
damage due to manifest acts of economic sabotage. 

10. This formula was unanimously accepted, but the sub-committee had 
been unable to agree on the date on which the responsibility of the Czecho- 
slovak Government arose in respect of goods removed from the occupied 
areas. The Germans pressed for the 21st September, the date on which the 
Czechoslovak Government had accepted the Anglo-French proposals; the 
Czechs proposed the 3oth September, the date on which they had accepted 
the Munich Agreement. This point was therefore discussed by the Inter- 
national Commission. Dr. Ritter said that it was of considerable practical 
importance, as quantities of goods had been removed between the a2ist 
September and the goth September. 

11. It was known that the Czechs were extremely anxious that a date 
should be fixed, but unfortunately my French colleague, who appeared to be 
imperfectly informed on the matter, immediately argued, with more ingenuity 
than good sense, that it was unnecessary to fix a date at all. This suggestion 
was promptly welcomed on the German side. I urged strongly that it was 
essential to fix a date in order to prevent extravagant claims on the German 
side, but my French colleague maintained his view, and the Czechoslovak 
representative, though he asked that a date should be fixed, was so dazed by 
the intellectual fireworks of M. Frangois-Poncet that he was unable to put 
forward the views of his Government, which were contained in a type- 
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written document in his possession. The point was eventually referred back 
to the sub-committee for further consideration in the light of the discussion 
in the Commission, but I fear that the rash intervention of M. Francois- 
Poncet has seriously prejudiced the Czechoslovak position on a matter to 
which they attach considerable importance. 

12, The Commission were then informed by Dr. Ritter that satisfactory 
progress was being made with other economic questions arising out of the 
transfer of territory. Railway communications would be shortly restored, 
though the extent of the service would depend on the amount of rolling-stock 
delivered back by the Czechoslovak authorities. Telephone, telegraph and 
postal communications would be resumed in a few days. Progress was also 
being made in regard to the transfer of the branch banks in the Sudeten areas 
from the Czech banks to the Reichsbank, and in regard to the return of 
public archives and documents. 

13. In conclusion, Dr. Ritter said that the question ofa temporary arrange- 
ment for the commercial exchange of goods between Czechoslovakia and the 
transferred territory had been raised, but the German Government were of 
the opinion that this question could not be considered separately from the 
general question of the future politico-economic relations between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. It had been agreed by the sub-committee that, in the 
first instance, this question should form the subject of bilateral discussions 
between German and Czech representatives. These discussions would begin 
immediately. | 

14. The Commission then approved a communiqué to the press in which 
note was taken of the decision concerning plebiscites; and of the proposed 
procedure for the final rectification of the frontier, and for the treatment of 
the question of option. The satisfactory progress made by the Economic 
Sub-Committee was also mentioned. 

15. The International Commission had thus discharged the duties laid 
upon it by articles 3, 4 and 5 of the Munich Agreement, and had considered 
such questions arising out of the transfer of territory as had thus far been 
referred to it. The Commission accordingly adjourned, and it is understood 
that, unless unexpected difficulties arise, it will not meet again for two or 
three weeks. Ih 

ave, &c. 


NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 206 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 22) 


No. 341 [C 12727/2168/55] 


My Lord WARSAW, October 14, 1938 


In my despatch No. 329! of the 5th October I had the honour to give a 
general account of the Polish Government’s behaviour during the inter- 
t No. 136. 
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national crisis of the last three weeks of September, without, however, attempt- 
ing to assess the results of the territorial and other changes involved. It may 
still be considered too early to come to any general conclusions, but I think 
it may be useful to consider certain tendencies which may have great 
importance in the future. My estimate of them is perforce based not so much 
on concrete evidence as on impressions derived by myself and members of 
my staff from conversations with representative Poles. 

2. Although public opinion practically unanimously demanded the return 
of the districts of Freistadt and Teschen to Poland, M. Beck’s handling of the 
negotiations with Czechoslovakia and his final ultimatum of the rst October 
gave rise to grave disquiet in the minds of moderate-minded Poles. The whole 
transaction seemed to them to be extremely risky as well as unnecessarily 
brutal. Moreover, there seemed to be a tendency to copy German diplo- 
macy, to strengthen the hands of Germany and to endanger friendly relations 
with France and Great Britain. On the evening of the rst October a meeting 
of certain Opposition leaders is alleged to have been held in Prince Lubo- 
mirski’s house, with the evident purpose of protesting unitedly to the Govern- 
ment against any threat to use the armed forces of the Republic against 
Czechoslovakia. This development was only mentioned in one or two news- 
papers and, in view of the acceptance by Czechoslovakia of the ultimatum, 
nothing more has been heard of it. The feeling, however, that Poland did 
not play a worthy part in the European crisis is still prevalent in certain 
quarters. 

3. If this were a democratic country such criticisms would, of course, find 
expression in the press, and in Parliament if it were sitting. As it is, the almost 
daily confiscation and censorship of newspapers for reporting even such 
matters of general knowledge and interest as the resolutions of the Peasant 
Party Congress give ground for fearing that the more moderate members of 
the Government have been dazzled by M. Beck’s successes and are being 
led along the path of greater repression of Opposition criticism. They may 
decide to turn their backs on the promise of a new Electoral Law and keep 
in power indefinitely the new Parliament which is to be elected, or rather 
‘nominated,’ in November, thus applying the totalitarian methods which 
have proved such a success in the external sphere to internal problems as well. 
It is, however, my intention in this despatch to deal rather with the new 
problems confronting Poland in the international sphere. 

4. Setting aside one’s natural dislike of the methods employed by M. Beck 
towards Czechoslovakia, it is necessary to ask oneself what policy a long- 
sighted Foreign Minister of Poland could reasonably have adopted. He had 
to take into account, first and foremost, the grave danger to Poland of 
irritating a Germany whose power in Central and Eastern Europe seemed, 
after the ‘Anschluss’, to be unchallengeable except by a grand combination 
of the Western Powers and Russia. The Polish Government may be expected 
to have an intimate knowledge of the material strength of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, while unlike France and Great Britain Poland 
has no Maginot line and no Channel to protect her, and is therefore exposed 
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to the direct force of German military power. Moreover, Poles always 
remind one that at the time of the remilitarisation of the Rhineland it was 
Poland that officially offered to mobilise if France would do the same. The 
French refusal at that time to face the implications of German renascence 
did much to account for subsequent Polish policy. 

5. Therefore, when the Czechoslovak crisis began, M. Beck, who is often 
credited with a flair for knowing what is going to happen and shaping his 
course accordingly, rather than endeavouring to prevent it, had to decide 
whether the Western Powers would prevent Germany from breaking into the 
Czech fortress or not. For this, from Poland’s point of view, was the serious 
problem, in comparison with which the question of self-determination for 
the Sudeten Germans was a secondary consideration. There is admittedly 
some inconsistency in Poland’s openly expressed contempt of the desertion by 
France of her Czechoslovak ally, when Poland herself did her best to com- 
plete the demoralisation and dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. But M. 
Beck would probably argue that he had foreseen the unwillingness of the 
democracies to fight on the ‘bad wicket’ of the Sudeten German problem, 
quite apart from their unpreparedness for war, especially a war which would 
involve France taking the initiative in attacking Germany. He had there- 
fore to take into account the fact that, whatever else happened, Czecho- 
slovakia would by the end of 1938 have ceased to be a barrier against 
Germany, while she had never been a barrier against Russia. 

6. Up to about the 26th September it appeared that his judgment had 
been correct. The growing decision in France and Great Britain not to 
acquiesce in an actual German invasion of Czechoslovakia came probably 
somewhat as a surprise to M. Beck, and the London communiqué of the 
26th September? regarding the solidarity of Great Britain, France and Russia 
created a considerable stir, but he did not deviate from his course, and, by 
keeping detailed information of British and French war preparations out of 
the Polish press, retained for himself the initiative. That is to say, in the event 
of a general war he was committed to neither side, since the alliance with 
France would not have operated, but as it was clear that, war or no war, 
Czechoslovakia was likely to be dismembered, he intended at least and at 
once to acquire for his country the districts of Teschen and Freistadt. The 
rapid conclusion of the Munich Agreement had two results so far as M. Beck 
was concerned. Firstly, the disregard of Poland’s wish to be considered as a 
Great Power, and the relegation of her claims on Czechoslovakia to sub- 
sequent discussion, infuriated him and his collaborators. This anger was 
shown by the publication of the statement that the Polish Foreign Ministry 
had brushed aside the British offer of mediation. But in the second place, it 
confirmed him in his belief that Poland had nothing to lose by the threat of 
direct action, and that France and Great Britain were not ready to oppose by 
military measures the acquisition by Germany of a predominating influence 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 


2 See Volume II of this Series, No. 1111, note 1. 
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7. The occupation of the districts of Freistadt and Teschen, however, 
may not have been regarded by the Polish Foreign Minister as of the first 
importance. What was more important, if we are to regard M. Beck as a 
statesman rather than a politician, was the future of Slovakia and Ruthenia. 
The fate of these two provinces is still in the balance, but Poland’s attitude 
is by now clear. It is that, if possible, these provinces should be separated 
from Prague and fall under the influence of Poland or Hungary, and that 
Ruthenia at least, by its incorporation with Hungary, should provide a 
common frontier between Hungary and Poland. As I suggested in my tele- 
gram No. 1063 of the 6th October, it is being considered, more especially in 
French quarters, whether such a solution would not ultimately be in the 
interests of Europe generally. It is true that Marshal Smigly-Rydz has said 
that such a common frontier would form a barrier against Soviet Russia. It _ 
may also be argued that Hungary itself is liable to fall under German 
influence, but, except on the theory that M. Beck is completely Germanophile, 
I conceive it to be possible that his reasoning has been somewhat different. 
He may well have thought, at any rate after the Munich Agreement, that if 
Czechoslovakia is to become in the very near future a German pawn, it would 
be as well to prevent German influence from penetrating as far as the Ukraine, 
and that an independent Slovakia and a Hungarian Ruthenia would at least 
provide some obstacle to the fulfilment of Herr Rosenberg’s ideas. 

8. For quite apart from the obvious danger of having Germany on half of 
her frontiers, Poland has her Ukrainian problem to consider. There are over 
4 million Ukrainians in Poland who dream of the union of all Ukrainians and 
who are believed to be encouraged, if not subsidised, by German sympathisers, 
and the Polish Government cannot be expected to favour the existence of an 
autonomous Ruthenia, which would form on the borders of Poland a nucleus 
of an independent Great Ukraine. 

g. In any case Poles who do not normally admire M. Beck seem to be 
coming round to the idea that of the two weak countries, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, close connexion with the latter by the elimination of Ruthenia 
holds most advantage for Poland, as constituting :— 


(a) A possible barrier against Germany. 
(6) A certain barrier against Communist agitation. 
(c) The removal of a centre for Ukrainian nationalism. 


10. It seems to be recognised here that a rapprochement between Hungary 
and Roumania would be an essential element in any pacification of South 
Eastern Europe that would not savour too much of a Pax Germanica. The 
difficulties are obvious, but it is argued that if the present Hungarian 
Government gained some prestige by the acquisition of Ruthenia, they might 
feel more able to reach a reasonable modus vivend: with Roumania. On the 
other hand, Roumanian opposition to the acquisition of Ruthenia by 
Hungary may be expected to continue, on strategic and economic grounds. 
The way would be open to an invasion of Transylvania, and Roumania 
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would be cut off from Czechoslovakia, which has been her main source of 
armaments supply. It might, however, be possible to arrive at some com- 
promise, whereby Roumanian access to Czechoslovakia via Ruthenia were 
maintained. | . 

11. I have also considered, though this is pure speculation, whether M. 
Beck might now have in mind some kind of general agreement with Germany 
with the idea of thereby avoiding the humiliation of being confronted with 
German demands. At present the Polish Government cling to the Polish- 
German Agreement of 1934,* which put the question of the Corridor into cold 
storage for ten years, and also to recent speeches by Herr Hitler stating that 
he has no further territorial demands in Europe. But the presence of nearly 
1 million Germans in Poland, the anomalous position of Danzig, the Corridor, 
and some new problems created by the acquisition of Teschen and Freistadt 
with their additional German minority remain as sources of possible difficulty. 
It is fairly clear that it is only a question of time before Danzig becomes 
wholly German and that M. Beck would have great difficulty in inducing the 
Polish people to swallow this without some quid pro quo; but that such a deal 
is at present on the ‘apis has been vigorously denied by the Polish Foreign 
Office. Another point for both M. Beck and the French Government to 
consider will be how far the Polish alliance with France shall continue to be 
operative, even though neither side feel that it would be politic to denounce 
it. The Roumanian alliance has also been severely shaken by recent events. 

12. In writing this despatch I have not wished to make an apologia for the 
policy of M. Beck. I am only too well aware of the less statesmanlike aspects 
of his character, including his personal ambition and vanity, and his hatred of 
M. Benes and of France, as formerly of M. Titulescu. Moreover, as Polish 
history shows, there is always grave danger ahead if Polish statesmen cast 
their country for the role of a Great Power, when she has neither the political 
unity nor the military or economic strength necessary for such a part. But 
I feel that though Poland has from our point of view acted in an unhelpful 
and even unscrupulous manner, her Foreign Minister had to look at the 
situation from the realistic standpoint of a country with a large German 
minority and a long and indefensible western frontier, cut off from direct help 
from the Western Powers, and psychologically and politically antagonistic 
to the third possible ally, namely, Soviet Russia. 

13. There is, moreover, the important question of our future relations with 
Poland to be considered. Whether or not M. Beck was justified in treating the 
French alliance and British goodwill as of small account, it is improbable that 
Poland will willingly submit to complete German domination. In economic 
matters, for instance, it is true that she has just accepted a credit of 120 million 
zlote from Germany, which is to finance the exchange of agricultural products 
against machinery, but the Vice- Minister of Commerce has assured a member 
of my staff that Poland both fears and dislikes German commercial and 
financial methods and has no intention of allowing Germany a dispro- 
portionate share of her foreign trade. He suggested that it was in the interests 

4 For a text of this Agreement see Cmd. 6106 of 1939. 
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of both our countries that Great Britain should not lose interest in such 
matters as the credit recently discussed in London for a further electrification 
scheme, which by itself was fully equivalent to this recent German credit. 
14. Incultural matters, too, I feel that we should not relax our efforts, and 
I am discussing this feature with the Secretary-General of the British Council 
this week. For, apart from the purely British interests involved, I venture to 
submit that renewed activity in these spheres is more than ever necessary if 
European culture in the countries east and south-east of Germany is to be 
saved from the grip of totalitarianism. And I do not doubt that the Polish 
people, whose individualism and Catholicism is deep-rooted, earnestly hope 
that such co-operation will continue to be forthcoming from the democratic 
States. 
I have, &c. 
H. W. KENNARD 
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CHAPTER IV 


The execution of the Munich Agreement: III. 
(October 15—November 25, 1938.) The settlement 
of Polish and Hungarian claims to Czechoslovak 
territory. 


No. 207 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax (Received October 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 968 Telegraphic [C 12319/2319/21] 


PRAGUE, October 15, 1938, 2.15 a.m. 
My telegrams Nos. 959! and g62.? 
I was received this evening by Dr. Krno, Political Director at Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, who had returned this morning from Komarno. 
He left with me statement of Czechoslovak case of which following is a 
translation: 


“Czechoslovak delegation had gone to Komarno with firm desire to reach 
lasting, fair, and rapid settlement. 

(1) They had agreed to open negotiations not later than ten days after 
Munich Agreement though it had contemplated a delay of three months; 

(2) To show their readiness to make territorial sacrifices they had agreed 
on first day of negotiations to symbolic cession of Sahy and station of Nove 
Mesto; 

(3) They had proposed a frontier involving cession of about 400,000 
persons including 330,000 Hungarians and leaving approximately the same 
number of Hungarians in Czechoslovakia as Slovaks and Ruthenes in 
Hungary; 

(4) They had emphasised that even this proposal was not final and that 
they wished to continue discussions on basis of mutual concessions. 


The attitude of the Hungarian delegation had on the other hand been as 
follows: 


(1) They had submitted proposal, which would not only have deprived 
Slovakia of nearly all her important towns and vital lines of communication 
but have involved cession of about 510,000 Slovaks and Ruthenes (apart 
from 300,000 already in Hungary) leaving only about 20,000 Hungarians in 
Czechoslovakia; 


t No. 196. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of October 14 reported a Czechoslovak Press Bureau 
message that the Hungarian Delegation had informed the Czechoslovak Delegation that 
they must break off negotiations, since they could not accept the Czechoslovak proposals. 
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(2) They had refused to put forward second proposal despite earnest 
request of Czechoslovak delegation; 

(3) They had abruptly broken off negotiations only a few days after their 
opening.’ 

In further conversation Dr. Krno emphasised that figures which Hungarian 
delegation had produced were entirely different from Czech figures based 
on the same rg1o census. He added that Austrians had had similar experience 
of unreliability of Hungarian figures in dispute over Burgenland. Good com- 
mentary on Hungarian figures was fact that Dr. Tiso, head of Czechoslovak 
delegation, appeared . . .3 as a Hungarian. 

Dr. Krno made further point that Hungarians had demanded amongst 
other things plebiscite for Slovaks and Ruthenes, a matter which was no 
concern of theirs. 

His personal feeling was that Hurigarians had received encouragement 
from Italy. 

Somewhat surprisingly he did not in speaking to me challenge the main 
principle of Hungarian argument that 1910 census should be used as basis. 
Its acceptance by the Powers would nevertheless ripen by international 
agreement the points [ste ? fruits], subsequently surrendered, of 50 years of a 
Magyarisation policy which has been generally condemned (see Macartney’s 
‘Hungary and her Neighbours’, page 2). 

Repeated to Berlin, Budapest, Rome, Warsaw, Bucharest and peeeue 

3 A word appears to have been omitted here. 


No. 208 


Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 500 Telegraphic [C 11902/2319/12| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1938, 7.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 596.! 

I fully appreciate that German policy as regards Slovakia and Ruthenia 
is still to a large extent in a state of flux but since it seems that Germany is 
bound to have the deciding voice in future of these territories any informa- 
tion that you may be able to obtain as to the German Government’s views 
and wishes would be of great interest. For instance, reports as you know are 
current of Polish and Hungarian plans to detach the whole of Slovakia and 
Ruthenia from Czechoslovakia with the ultimate intention that Hungary 
should obtain Ruthenia and Poland Slovakia. May the German Govern- 
ment be expected to encourage or veto such plans? (In this connexion see 
Prague telegram No. 938).2 Again to take two more immediate questions. 
What attitude are the German Government going to adopt towards the con- 
flict which appears to have arisen between Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
over the cession of the Hungarian speaking districts of Slovakia and Ruthenia? 


t No. 161. 
2 Not printed. This telegram of October 11 reported that the Slovak Delegation would 
not accept the Hungarian demands. 
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Again, are the German Government in favour of Polish demands for plebiscite 
in Frydek and possibly also in Gadca, Orava and Spisz? 

In view of the undertaking in the Munich Agreement that the four Powers 
shall deal with problems of the Polish-Hungarian minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia if these have not been settled in three months by the respective 
Governments, it seems to me that we are entitled to consult the German 
Government on any developments affecting these problems which may take 
place in the meantime. We have a particular reason, moreover, for interest- 
ing ourselves in these matters in as much as we have, with the acquiescence 
of Germany, undertaken to guarantee the new boundaries of Czechoslovakia. 
In view of reported breakdown of Komarom negotiations, it would be useful 
to have early expression of views of German Government, as the four Powers 
have a responsibility for assisting towards settlement, and it is therefore 
desirable for them to be agreed on objective to be aimed at. 

Repeated to Prague, Warsaw, Budapest, Bucharest, Rome and Paris. 


No. 209 


Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 90 Telegraphic (C 11851/2319/12) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 110,' paragraph 4. 

I assume that you have not yet communicated to the Polish Government 
the text of Sir T. Inskip’s statement about the British guarantee to Czecho- 
slovakia. On reflection I am of the opinion that no useful purpose would 
be served by doing so now. If, however, Polish Government should show 
renewed signs of aggressiveness against Czechoslovakia you may, if you 
consider it desirable, then bring the statement officially to the notice of the 
Polish Government. _ 

I see no reason why you should make further representations to the Polish 
Government on their general attitude towards Czechoslovakia in present 
circumstances. 

Repeated to Budapest and Prague. 

t No. 155. 2 See No. 149, note 3. 


No. 210 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 17, 7.40 p.m.) 
No. 621 Telegraphic (C 12409/2319/12] 

Your telegram No. 500.! BERLIN, October 17, 1938, 6.40 p.m. 

1. When I asked the State Secretary a few days ago for the views of the 
German Government regarding Slovakia and Ruthenia he affirmed that 
they would be guided solely by principle of self-determination. 

t No. 208. 
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2. It stands to reason that if Germany feels that she can count upon 
Czechs to adapt their foreign and economic policy to hers she should prefer 
to see Slovakia at any rate remain a component part of Czechoslovakia. To 
that extent she can probably be relied on to discourage excessive predatory 
aims of Poland and Hungary. She is however under certain recent obliga- 
tions to the two latter countries and where claims of latter appear justifiable 
in virtue of racial principles she will probably use her influence with Czechs 
to induce them to make reasonable concessions. 

3. Ruthenia is another matter with its very backward and mixed popula- 
tion, and Germany may feel obliged to give freer hand there to Hungary 
than she would in the case of Slovakia. 

4. I discussed the German policy again last night with State Secretary 
after dinner at this Embassy. When I expressed the view that Germany 
might prefer that Hungary and Poland should not acquire common frontier 
by means of Ruthenia, Baron von Weizsacker professed to regard this as a 
matter of indifference to Germany; at the same time he seemed satisfied that 
new orientation of Czechs was quite definite and reaffirmed very categorically 
that Germany’s policy was guided solely by right of self-determination in 
both Slovakia and Ruthenia. That may consequently be accepted as Ger- 
many’s (? official)? policy. This in itself implies that where plebiscites in 
Frydek or elsewhere are regarded as justifiable she will not oppose them. 
At the same time since Slovakia opted to [? remain] a component part of a 
friendly Czechoslovakia, German Government doubtless will use its influence 
where it can to preserve as large a Slovakia as possible even if it be at expense 
of Ruthenia. | 

State Secretary was opposed to any meeting of four-Power conference so 
long as direct negotiations between Hungary and Czechoslovakia had still 
chance of leading to agreement which Germany certainly will do her best to 
promote. 

Repeated to Prague, Warsaw, Bucharest, Budapest, Rome and Paris. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 211 
Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 979 Telegraphic [C 12479/2319/12] 

PRAGUE, October 17, 1938, 9.30 p.m. 

Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs has told me that at Munich 
Hitler described Czechoslovak offer to Hungary as ridiculously inadequate. 
He informed M. Chvalkovsky that if dispute was referred to the four Munich 
Powers, Germany and Italy would insist on something very different and that 
if Great Britain and France had any other terms in mind they would only end 


by advising Czechoslovak Government to accept those laid down by the 
Powers of Berlin-Rome Axis. He therefore recommended the Government 
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to begin once more to effect a settlement direct but did not suggest what the 
settlement should be. 

Herr Hitler then saw M. Daranyi and, subsequent to that interview, M. 
Chvalkovsky had a further conversation with Herr von Ribbentrop before 
leaving Munich. No specific suggestions were made then either but M. 
Chvalkovsky derived the impression that some more far reaching Hungarian 
demands such as for Bratislava, Nitra and Uzhorod would not receive Ger- 
man support but that surrender of Kosice (? might)! perhaps be expected. 
Slovak leaders are in Prague today and I gathered that Minister for Foreign 
Affairs hoped to be able to persuade them to take the initiative in re-opening 
negotiations on a revised basis. During the present deadlock he himself can- 
not visit M. Kanya but later on hopes to visit both him and Colonel Beck. 

While Minister for Foreign Affairs is not unduly alarmed at Hungarian 
military measures he said Czechoslovak Government must be ready to take 
fullest precautions if only to tranquilise their public opinion. 


t The text is here uncertain. 


No. 212 


Str H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved October 19) 
No. 81 Saving: Telegraphic [C 12559/2319/12] | 


WARSAW, October 17, 1938 

My telegram No. 80 Saving.! 

Czechoslovak Minister has explained to me the present position in negotia- 
tions between Poland and Czechoslovakia regarding plebiscite areas. At the 
beginning of these negotiations Czechoslovak Government said that they 
fully agreed to a plebiscite under international control but suggested that 
possibly a rectification of frontier mutually agreed upon would be a more 
satisfactory course. Poles at first suggested that a plebiscite under Polish 
control should take place in northern part of plebiscite area and one under 
Czechoslovak control in the southern part but finally agreed that it was 
preferable to proceed to a rectification. They have now demanded that the 
whole area to the north of a line six miles north of Frydek should be ceded to 
them and have suggested that in the event of this not being agreed they will 
demand plebiscites in Cadca, Orava and Spisz districts. Czechoslovak 
Government are at present considering this demand and Czechoslovak 
Minister will inform me in due course of their reply. 

M. Slavik further informs me that he has had to complain of inconsiderate 
behaviour of Polish authorities in area they have already occupied where 
they are closing Czechoslovak schools, expelling Czechoslovaks, and generally 
behaving in a manner which is in marked contrast to relatively considerate 
manner in which Germans have behaved in Sudeten areas. 


t Not printed. This telegram of October 15 reported the progress of the negotiations. 
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He does not think M. Sidor? has come here to intrigue with the Poles but 
rather to prevent their demanding any plebiscitesin the areas mentioned above. 

Area now claimed by the Poles will gravely affect Vitkovice steel works 
owing to the fact that it contains practically the only coal mines left to them. 

The new Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs has sent a message of 
goodwill to Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs and expressed the hope that 
he may meet him shortly. M. Beck has replied in suitable terms. 

Repeated to Prague. 


2 A Slovak Autonomist leader. 


No. 213 


Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 489 [C 12483/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1938 
Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador asked to see me to-day to enquire, on behalf of his 
Government, what was the general attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the note! recently presented by the Hungarian Government. He 
had not seen the note himself, nor was he very precisely instructed by the 
Polish Government, but he wished to be informed, if I felt able to do so, as 
to the broad position that His Majesty’s Government felt disposed to adopt, 
and what were the prospects of a meeting of the Four Powers. 

2. I told his Excellency that the Hungarian Note had merely consisted in 
an intimation to His Majesty’s Government that the negotiations with 
Czechoslovakia had proved unsuccessful, and that, in the circumstances, the 
Hungarian Government were taking certain precautionary measures on their 
frontier. There had been no mention of an appeal to the Four Powers, and 
we had not had an opportunity of examining this possibility before we had 
received information that the negotiations were, in fact, to be resumed. I 
myself strongly hoped that Czechoslovakia and Hungary would succeed in 
reaching agreement directly between themselves, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would certainly at any stage be willing, if they could, to assist in the 
discovery of a reasonable solution. I hoped that the Polish Government 
would lend their influence in the same direction. 

3. I then told the Ambassador that I thought I should be less than frank 
if I did not tell him that British public opinion had recently been a good deal 
disturbed by the action of Poland in choosing, as it seemed, a somewhat harsh 
and exceptional occasion to press in peremptory fashion their own demands 
on Czechoslovakia. As he knew, His Majesty’s Government had always 
attached great importance to the relations existing between our two countries, 
and anything that adversely affected public opinion here was bound to 
prejudice the maintenance of this complete understanding. 

t Not printed. This note, which was handed to Sir A. Cadogan by the Hungarian 


Minister on October 17, recapitulated the course of the negotiations from the Hungarian 
point of view. 
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4. The Ambassador adopted a somewhat apologetic tone in reply, but said 
that, while he was very conscious of the reaction of British opinion, all Polish 
opinion, including that of the Opposition parties, had, in fact, been un- 
animously behind the Government. The position of Colonel Beck had been 
greatly strengthened by what had passed. The Polish feeling had been that, 
unless action of the kind had been taken, they would never have succeeded in 
getting their demands, which they thought just, considered by Czecho- 
slovakia, and the alternative would have been that some settlement would 
have been imposed upon them by the machinery of the Four Powers, which 
his Government did not greatly like. All this, his Excellency said, might not, 
in my view, appear to justify, but perhaps it would serve to explain. He 
concluded by saying that his own strong view, which he emphatically assured 
me was shared by Colonel Beck, was that Polish policy would never willingly 
diverge on great issues from that of Great Britain, unless, as he hoped would 
never be the case, Great Britain was to take the line of wholly disinteresting 
herself from the affairs of the European Continent. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 


No. 214 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 18, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 980 Telegraphic [C 12494/1941/18] 
PRAGUE, October 18, 1938, 2.30 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs has given me following general account of his 
recent visit to Germany. 

Having passed the test of his reception in Berlin by Herr von Ribbentrop 
he was received by Herr Hitler at Munich in the room where the Four Power 
Conference was held which decided the fate of Czechoslovakia. General von 
Keitel was not present as has been stated erroneously in some quarters but 
only Herr von Ribbentrop and interpreter Herr Schmidt to record con- 
versation. 

Herr Hitler was friendly but frank, an attitude which M. Chvalkovsky 
appreciated. He indulged in no recriminations or attacks on Dr. Benes say- 
ing that he was only concerned with the present and the future. He was 
pleased when M. Chvalkovsky stated that Czechoslovak Government wished 
to work in loyal co-operation with their neighbours. He made it clear how- 
ever that only very minor rectifications of new frontier could be considered 
and observed that he could have taken whatever territory he liked as nobody 
could have stopped him, but he was satisfied with the line now occupied. 
When frontier questions with Poland and Hungary had been settled Germany 
would be ready to guarantee frontier of Czechoslovakia and her guarantee 
would be worth something more than that of France or England. M. 
Chvalkovsky told me that he still did not know what Germany’s attitude was 
to establishment of a common boundary between Hungary and Poland. He 
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would welcome any information he [sic ? we] could get and was not satisfied 
that his predecessor was right in believing that Germany would object on 
ground that it might restrict extension of her own influence. M. Chvalkovsky 
seemed to think Germany might not care to stand in way of Polish, Hungarian 
and Italian wishes in such a matter, feeling herself to be so powerful that it 
would be of no real account to her whether Ruthenia belonged to nas 
slovakia or to Hungary. 

During conversation at Munich Herr Hitler said that Germany sieuty 
had the strongest army in the world but he would not rest content with his 
existing superiority but intended to make Germany very much stronger. 

For sake of my informant I would beg that these illuminating revelations 
or rather up-to-date confirmation of what is in ‘Mein Kampf’ may be kept 
confidential. 

_ Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 215 


Str N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recetved October 19, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 625 Telegraphic [C 12507/2319/12| 
BERLIN, October 18, 1938, 7.12 p.m. 


1. State Secretary mentioned this morning that, though negotiations 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia had been resumed, divergence was 
so great that he doubted if agreed settlement could be achieved without 
mediation of the Four Powers. 

2. Though I did not say so to State Secretary lest it might conflict with 
views of His Majesty’s Government, it seems to me that reference to Four 
Powers would merely be likely to result in decision in favour of plebiscites. 

3. If this is so, would it not be much simpler for Hungary to negotiate 
straight away on basis of agreed and disagreed areas. All agreed areas could 
then be occupied at once by Hungary and plebiscites held only in disagreed 
areas under aegis of Four Powers without necessity for summoning special 
conference. 

4. Hard on Czechoslovakia though it may appear, it seems to me essential 
that full justice should be done to legitimate Hungarian claims. We shall 
otherwise be exposing ourselves to reproach of having treated Hungary less 
well than Germany solely because the latter was more powerful and dangerous. 
There is also the less worthy consideration that present Hungarian Prime 
Minister is not specially friendly to Germany and that his influence and 
position is likely to be seriously compromised if Hungary fails to obtain all 
reasonable justice. It would be playing into Germany’s hands if he were 
replaced by a pro-German who might get greater concessions as result of 
German help. 

Repeated to Prague, Budapest, Rome, Paris and Belgrade. 


Ig! 


No. 216 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 985 Telegraphic [C 12510/1941/18] 


PRAGUE, October 18, 1938, 9.15 p.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 980! and 979.? 

I have obtained following additional information from my French col- 
league. When comparing notes with him I refrained, however, in view of 
notorious indiscretion of his Government, from communicating one or two 
items in my telegram No. 980 and especially its penultimate paragraph. 

Herr Hitler told M. Chvalkovsky that he did not wish to concern himself 
in relations of Czechoslovakia with Russia, Little Entente or France. If, 
however, Czechoslovakia showed the least sign of engaging in intrigues or 
hostile action against Germany, his troops would march and Czechoslovakia 
would be wiped out. Otherwise they would not be attacked and Czecho- 
slovakia would not therefore require a strategic frontier. In economic 
matters there was no reason why Czechoslovakia should suffer provided she 
did not oppose German aims and wishes. No details, whether economic or 
political, were discussed. 

French Minister’s impression is that Minister for Foreign Affairs and, in 
fact, the country generally, are resigned to acceptance of vassaldom and 
almost glad to know so clearly where they now stand. My impression, only 
very slightly different, is that having been dealt a stunning blow, they have 
woken up in a new world, realise they must make the best of what they still 
feel to be a bad job but have not yet taken all their new bearings. 

Both my French colleague and I read such internal signs as there are as 
pointing to a more authoritarian government. M. Chvalkovsky denied to 
me that Fascism was coming and said that there would be as few changes as 
possible in the immediate future. He told me that the first step would be the 
election of a provisional President under whom a new Federal Constitution 
would be established. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


t No. 214. 2 No. 2t1. 


No. 217 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 22) 
No. 442 [N 5164/97/38] 
moscow, October 18, 1938 
My Lord, 

Up to the present no indication can be gathered from the Soviet press, nor 
from the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, of what new direction or line, if 
any, may be expected to be given to the foreign policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in view of the recent developments of the general European situation. 
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Two articles in the ‘Journal de Moscow’ (the organ of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs), which I have reported to your Lordship in my despatches 
Nos. 433' and 446! of the 7th October and the 18th October, have shown 
clearly enough the bitter disappointment felt with the attitude and inaction 
of France in the recent crisis, and have represented the dangerously weak 
position in which, in the Soviet view, France and Great Britain will find 
themselves as a result of compromising with German aggression. But in the 
‘Izvestiya’ and in the party organ there has appeared no authoritative state- 
ment as to Soviet policy. 

2. The ‘Journal de Moscow’ also put the question what value the Franco- 
Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance can now have. My impression, which is 
shared by the French Ambassador, is that the Soviet Government do not 
intend to denounce that pact, and have, moreover, no intention voluntarily 
to isolate themselves from European affairs. 

3. It 1s not surprising that in diplomatic circles in Moscow there is active 
speculation as to the present position of M. Litvinov since his return from 
Geneva and Paris. He has scarcely been visible since his arrival, and has 
spent very little time at his office; and I understand from a well-informed 
source that he has daily spent many hours in consultation with M. Stalin and 
M. Molotov at the Kremlin. While, as Your Lordship is aware, it is impos- 
sible to obtain even an inkling of what is discussed or decided within those 
walls in the innermost councils, it may well be wondered what has been M. 
Stalin’s reaction to the reports given by M. Litvinov upon the international 
situation, and in particular the situation in which the Soviet Union finds 
itself now that the pacts with France and Czechoslovakia have failed to be 
effective in preventing German control over the latter country, and now that 
M. Litvinov’s year-long and untiring efforts to realise his policy of collective 
security against Germany would appear, for the present at least, to have 
fallen into the water. Nevertheless, I can hardly contemplate the fall of M. 
Litvinov. Not only does any radical change of orientation or of policy seem 
to be most improbable for the present, but in any case M. Litvinov would 
appear to be irreplaceable; and he is likely to conform to whatever new line 
the Kremlin may decide to pursue. 

4. Although, as I have said, the press has made very little comment upon 
the general situation, there are sufficiently clear signs that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, while indignantly denying (as they have done) that they had the 
slightest responsibility for the Munich negotiations or agreements, and while 
remaining extremely fearful of anything in the nature of a ‘Four-Power Pact’, 
would not wish to feel further excluded from the councils of Europe. And it 
is probable that they are anxiously waiting to know what exactly is to be 
understood from the statements recently made by members of His Majesty’s 
Government to the effect that there was no intention of alienating Soviet 
Russia from any future settlements in Europe and that it was hoped that she 
might be ready to associate herself in any guarantee of the Czechoslovak 
frontiers. 

t Not printed. 
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5. Meanwhile, as Your Lordship is aware from the protest made by M. 
Maisky, there is indignation against the remarks made by Lord Winterton? 
as to Soviet weakness and their half-heartedness in regard to any action for 
the defence of Czechoslovakia. Now that the danger is over, the protestations 
that the Soviet Union intended to play, and would have played fully, her 
part are stronger than ever. 

I have, &c. 
CHILSTON 
2 See No. 184. 


No. 218 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 20, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 148 Telegraphic [C 12666/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, October 19, 1938, 7.5 p.m. 

Sir N. Henderson’s telegram No. 625.! 

Early occupation of agreed areas should do much to relieve tension, but 
discipline of Hungarian officers in such circumstances could not always be 
relied upon and it would be desirable to take all possible precautions to see 
that they did not overstep the mark. 

I must confess to no liking of plebiscites in these areas. There appears little 
doubt that Hungarian bands are already active in Ruthenia. With plebiscites 
impending, and in an atmosphere super-heated with propaganda, these 
activities would certainly be extended and it is more than possible that 
Poland would join in. And this warfare under an international occupation 
would put a heavy strain today on unstable structure of peace. 

It seems to me very unlikely that direct agreement between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia can be reached while uncertainty remains as to the eventual 
fate of non-Hungarian parts of Slovakia and Ruthenia; cession, for instance, 
of whole Hungarian belt in Ruthenia would open the way to a claim that, 
bereft of communications, the rest of Ruthenia would not be viable and should 
therefore fall to Hungary. © 

I realise that there may be great, perhaps insuperable, difficulties in the 
way but if the four Powers could revert to the Munich decision and declare 
that the only issue to be settled between Hungary and Czechoslovakia 1s that 
of territory mainly inhabited by Hungarians it should do much to ease the 
situation particularly if we could thus eliminate the nuisance value of Poland 
from this question. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Warsaw, Rome, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


1 No. 215. 
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No. 219 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 22, 1.0 p.m.) 


No. 999 Telegraphic [C 12773]11896/12] 


Your telegram No. 489." PRAGUE, October 22, 1938, 11.50 a.m. 


Informal representations were made on October 21 at Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs where accuracy of reports was confirmed. It was also pointed out 
that question of cost would presumably be covered by £10,000,000 advance 
(your telegram No. 488).? 

Reply made was that while our representations would of course be passed 
on to authorities concerned a favourable decision would be greatly facilitated 
if His Majesty’s Government could arrange for emigration of these persons. 
The last thing Czechoslovaks wanted today was an addition to her [ste ? their] 
Jewish population. Nor would it be beneficial to the Jews themselves as feeling 
against them in the country was rising. It was asked at the same time whether 
representations could not be made in Berlin to stop German authorities 
dumping these unwanted Jews of occupied territories into what remained of 
Czechoslovakia. 

I am sure you will agree that these arguments and requests are reasonable 
and I would refer also to my telegram No. 942.3 Even though these refugees 
may be Czechoslovak citizens their living room has been taken over by the 
Reich and living room left for the real Czechs is likely to be seriously over- 
crowded. While too accommodation of extra Jews may be an inconvenience 
for other countries it may for the Czechs be not only an economic but a 
political danger. There is already evidence of this in continuance of anti- 
Jewish campaign in Czech broadcast from Germany. 

Further point is that many Jews expelled from occupied areas are said to 
be persons of means whose property has if I am rightly informed been seized 
by German authorities. It seems indefensible that cost of maintaining such 
persons and sending them to new homes should fall either upon Czecho- 

t Not printed. This telegram of October 20 referred to the expulsion by the German 
authorities in the ceded areas of a number of persons whom the Czechoslovak authorities 
were reported to be refusing to admit, and instructed Mr. Newton to approach the Czecho- 
slovak authorities informally with a view to establishing the accuracy of these reports, and 
urging the admission of such persons on humanitarian grounds. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of October 20 informed Mr. Newton that in offering to 
advance £10,000,000 to the Czechoslovak Government, His Majesty’s Government had 
particularly in mind the cost of maintaining and settling refugees from the ceded areas; 
assurances had been received from the Czechoslovak authorities that in disbursement for 
such purposes there would be no discrimination on political or racial grounds. 

3 Not printed. In this telegram of October 12, Mr. Newton referred to requests from 
Sudeten German Social Democrat sources that pressure might be brought to bear on the 
Czechoslovak Government not to return Social Democrat refugees to the occupied areas, 
and submitted that ‘in fairness to the sorely tried Czechs’ such pressure could only be 
brought to bear ‘by those who are prepared (a) themselves to provide complete maintenance 
of fugitives, and (5) either to guarantee this country against any eventual consequences that | 
result to it from harbouring them or to find a home for them’. 
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slovak Government or upon £10,000,000 especially if the latter is to be a 
loan and not a gift. Ifit is thought impossible or in the interest of the refugees 
themselves inadvisable to move German Government to refrain from driving 
them from their homes there would seem at least to be a very strong case for 
an appeal to that Government to allow them to take enough money abroad 
to provide for their own support and emigration.‘ 


4 This telegram was repeated to Berlin by the Foreign Office on October 26 as telegram 
No. 512. 


No. 220 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes' (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 24, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 631 Telegraphic (C 12824/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 24, 1938, 5.23 p.m. 

Sir N. Henderson’s despatch No. 1073.2 

Following is present position of German-Czech negotiations: 

1. Frontier adjustment. No progress as yet as Germans, pending consulta- 
tion of local German interests, are not yet ready to discuss details. It is not 
expected that a beginning will be made before the end of this week. Czech 
delegation inform me that there are about 300 points where line of October 
10 has been exceeded. Germans have also notified Czechs that they wish 
[? discussion of] the three most difficult areas, namely, Zwittau, Mahrisch- 
Ostrau, and Briinn—Lundenburg railway to be reserved to the end. 

2. Economic negotiations are still concerned with formula and recom- 
mendations referred to in paragraphs g to 11 of despatch under reference and 
it is hoped that minor differences between Czechs and Germans can be 
disposed of by interpretative clauses in minutes of proceedings of economic 
sub-committee so that final agreement can be reached at next meeting prob- 
ably early this week. No other matters have been discussed in sub-committee 
but there are numerous direct Czech-German sectional negotiations on 
technical matters such as posts, telegraphs, railways and social insurance. 
Major financial questions have not yet been broached. 

g. Optants. Your telegram No. 508.3 Germans have told Czechs that 
they must wait until German proposals are ready not before October 28 at 
the earliest. Czech representative informs me that there are about 580,000 
Czechs in territory occupied by Germans, 250,000 Germans in present day 
Czechoslovakia. 

Despatch follows.* 

Repeated to Paris, Prague and Rome. 

t Sir N. Henderson was absent from Berlin on leave from October 18, 1938, to February 
13, 1939, and Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes had assumed charge of H.M. Embassy. 

2 No. 205. 

3 Not pried! This telegram of October 21 instructed Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes to keep in 
close touch with the progress of German-Czech negotiations on the question of the right of 
option and to send regular reports on the matter since it was ‘likely to arouse considerable 
interest in Parliament and in the country’. 4 See No. 234. 
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No. 221 


Str M. Palairet (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 25, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 277 Telegraphic [C 12848/2319/12] 
BUCHAREST, Ociober 25, 1938, 1.30 a.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me this evening! to tell me the terms 
of the latest Hungarian communication? in (? his)3 possession which he said 
demanded an answer within forty-eight hours. The Hungarian demand 
for the restoration of the 1918 conditions was a most dangerous precedent 
and was as inadmissible as their further demand that, if the proposal for the 
plebiscite were rejected, the Slovak frontier should be settled by Germany 
and Italy and Ruthene frontier by Italy and Poland. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that it was intolerable that the other two 
Munich Powers should be set aside: but if this was really done, Roumania 
must insist on taking the same share as Poland in the negotiations whether as 
arbitrator or as observer. Roumania’s interest in the question made this 
essential though she sought no territorial additions. The twenty thousand 
Roumanians in Ruthenia wished to remain within the Ruthene State and 
were already appealing to the Roumanian Government not to allow them to 
be absorbed by Hungary. 

He made a similar communication to the French and German Ministers 
this evening and will speak to the Polish Ambassador tomorrow. If he 
approaches the Hungarian Government it will be through the Yugoslav 
Government. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Belgrade, Prague, Budapest and Warsaw. 

1 This telegram was drafted on October 24. 

2 See No. 222. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 222 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 25, 3.30 a.m.) 


No. 151 Telegraphic [C 12870/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, October 25, 1938, 1.50 a.m. 

Prague telegram No. 1oo1.! 

Hungarian reply to Czech proposals is published in the form of a com- 
muniqué tonight.? 

1. Hungarian Government recognise with satisfaction that agreement 
exists in respect of substantial part of Hungarian demands and suggest that 
Hungarian troops occupy disputed zone within a given time which should 
not be long delayed. 

t Not printed. In this telegram of October 23 Mr. Newton reported that the Czecho- 
slovak Government had submitted new proposals to the Hungarian Government on 


October 22, but that no information was available as to their contents. 
2 This telegram was drafted on October 24. 
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2. Hungarian Government note that differences still exist between the two 
Governments especially in regard to towns which, with the exception of 
Bratislava, had a Hungarian majority in 1918 and to which Hungary cannot 
in the spirit of the Munich Agreement renounce her right. Hungarian 
Government propose in areas between Hungarian ethnographical line and 
that proposed in the last Czech offer a plebiscite be held before November 30, 
in which would be entitled to vote those who inhabited those areas on 
October 28, 1918, or were born there before that date as well as their 
descendants. A map attached to the note divides this district into eight zones 
in which plebiscites would be held separately. Hungarian troops would be 
required to evacuate this area by November 1 and administration could be 
given over to international organs. Since in 1918 there was no absolute 
majority in Bratislava, Hungarian Government would propose separate dis- — 
cussion of this subject after the present negotiations. Minor frontier adjust- 
ments could be made by direct agreement between the two Governments. 

3g. Hungarian Government, wishing for enduring peaceful co-operation of 
all peoples in Central Europe, feel this aim can only be reached when all 
nationalities including Ruthenians have opportunity to decide their future 
lot by plebiscite under international control. It is only after fulfilment of this 
condition that Hungary could guarantee the frontier of Czechoslovakia. 

4. If Czechoslovak Government cannot accept the above proposals 
Hungarian Government would be prepared to submit the question of dis- 
puted areas, including Bratislava, as well as self-determination of nationalities, 
to arbitration. This arbitration would in western areas be exercised by Italy 
and Germany, in part of eastern area by Italy, Germany, Poland. 

5- Finally note draws notice to the dangerous tension existing and to the 
fact that Hungarian Government have answered Czech Note within forty-eight 
hours and expresses hope that Czechs will reply with the same expedition. 

Repeated to Prague, Rome, Berlin, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


No. 223 
Ser H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax (Recetved October 25, 8.35 p.m.) 
No. 123 Telegraphic [C 12902/267/18] 
WARSAW, October 25, 1938, 7.24 p.m. 


Czechoslovak Minister has heard on fairly good authority that Polish 
Ambassador in Berlin has been negotiating with Field-Marshal Goring 
regarding an arrangement with Germany under which Germany would 
withdraw her objections to a common frontier between Hungary and Poland 
and would give definite assurance as regards a prolongation of pact of non- 
aggression. 

Poland on her side would agree to abolishment [stc] of present system in 
Danzig and to some form of corridor across the Corridor to East Prussia. 

These rumours have reached me from other sources but I have not been 
able to confirm them in any way. 

Repeated to Berlin. 
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No. 224 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax (Received October 25, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 124 Telegraphic [C 12912/2319/12] 


WARSAW, October 25, 1938, 7.33 p.m. 

My telegram No. 81 Saving.! 

Czechoslovak Minister who returned from Prague yesterday tells me that 
the present position of the negotiations between Polish and Czechoslovakian 
Governments is as follows: 

Polish Government have now abandoned the major part of their claims 
in the neighbourhood of Silesian Ostrava and are only asking for a small 
increase of Polish area near Hrusov. They are further asking that the new 
Polish frontier should be straightened out at various points whereby they 
would gain districts including about seven thousand inhabitants whereas 
Czechs would recover district containing about seven hundred inhabitants. 
Czechoslovak Government are prepared to agree to this rectification pro- 
vided that Polish Government accept this as a definite settlement and make 
no further demands. The latter have been suggesting certain rectifications 
of the frontiers in Slovakia and are demanding railway which joins Jablunkow 
to Zwardon and also a district farther east at Jaworzyna. 

As regards Ruthenia, Czechoslovak Minister is under the impression that 
his Government would not agree to the Poles being one of the arbitrators, 
though they would not object to German and Italian arbitrators. 

He thinks Count Lubienski’s? visit to Budapest was largely in connexion 
with direct participation of [stc ? in] such arbitration. 

I asked M. Slavik if he could tell me anything about M. Sidor’s visit here 
(see my telegram No. 83 Saving’). He tells me that M. Sidor did not call at 
his Legation and that Czechoslovak Government have suggested to Slovak 
authorities that they should not permit M. Sidor to give the impression that 
his visit here had in any way an official character. He knows little of M. 
Sidor’s activities here but evidently mistrusts him. 

Czechoslovak Minister hears that Poland is strengthening her military 
forces on Ruthenian frontier. I had heard this from other sources but have 
at present no confirmation. 

Repeated to Prague. 

1 No. 212. 

2 M. Beck’s Chef de Cabinet. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of October 20 reported M. Sidor’s arrival in Warsaw 


apparently as a delegate from the Slovak Government to maintain contact with the Polish 
Government. See No. 212. 
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No. 225 


Sir G. Ogilvte-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 26, 12.0 noon) 
No. 632 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 12924/2319/12] 


BERLIN, October 26, 1938 

Sir N. Henderson’s telegram No. 621.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs leaves tonight for Rome to discuss Czech- 
Hungarian problem. 

While I do not possess full text of Hungarian Note of October 24,? Italian 
Ambassador informs me that he considers proposals for cession of areas, 
admitted by Czechs themselves as predominantly Hungarian, to be reason- 
able as also demand for plebiscites elsewhere which should be properly 
conducted under international auspices. Speaking purely personally he said 
that arbitration plan would be used only in the last resort and that Italy 
desired the participation of Great Britain and France as signatories of the 
Munich Agreement. He criticised proposal that Poland, an interested party, 
should be one of the arbitrators. He also believed Hungary would abandon 
claim to Pressburg and Nitra. 

I shall be seeing, in the course of today, both the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and State Secretary when I hope to furnish the latest information on 
German attitude which up to the present appears to favour retention of non- 
Hungarian part of Slovakia in Czechoslovak State but is undecided regard- 
ing the fate of Ruthenia. 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Rome, Budapest, Warsaw, Belgrade and 
Bucharest. 


1 No. 210. 2 See No. 222. 


No. 226 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 510 Telegraphic [C 12666/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1938, 6.0 p.m. 

Budapest telegram No. 148.! 

I agree with Sir G. Knox that it is unlikely that direct agreement between 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia can be reached while uncertainty remains as 
to the eventual fate of Ruthenia, but I doubt whether it would be possible to 
get agreement of the four Munich Powers to a declaration that the only issue 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia is that of the territory inhabited by 
the Hungarians. In the first place, Italy seems to be in favour of the cession 
of Ruthenia to Hungary, and in the second place it appears clear from the 
fate of Mussolini’s abortive Four-Power Conference that Herr Hitler prefers 
to keep the settlement of the Czech-Hungarian question in his own hands. 


1 No. 218. 
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2. According to Prague telegrams Nos. 948? and 955,3 the Ruthenians 
have decided to remain within the Czechoslovak State. I am not sure, how- 
ever, to what extent the present Ruthenian Government represents the wishes 
of the people and I feel that the solution to the question depends to a con- 
siderable extent on Germany’s policy. I see from Berlin telegram No. 6214 
that the official view of the German Government is that this question should 
be settled on the basis of self-determination. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether this is the whole story. As we see it here, Germany wishes, now that 
Czechoslovakia is likely to become her vassal, to preserve the integrity of all 
that remains of the State and to use Czechoslovakia to spread her influence 
along the frontiers of Poland and Hungary as far as that of Roumania. It 
may also be in the minds of the Germans that Ruthenia would, if necessary, 
furnish a spring-board to the Ukraine or a starting place for fomenting a 
Ukrainian movement. 

g. On the other hand, Germany is probably averse to opposing directly 
the wishes of Poland and Hungary which Italy is believed to support. 

4. So far as we can judge of the feelings of the Ruthenians themselves, it 
would seem that while the past history of Hungarian rule over their minorities 
is not such as to inspire confidence that Ruthenia may not become a future 
focus of discontent, yet, provided some measure of autonomy were granted 
to the country, it is possible that, for economic reasons, the inhabitants 
might prefer to become members of the Hungarian State. In any case the 
100,000 Ruthenian Jews might well prefer inclusion within Hungary to 
remaining in a Nazi-controlled Czechoslovakia. 

5. I am not disposed to attach too much importance to the argument that 
if Ruthenia fell to Hungary, Poland and Hungary would be able to form a 
bloc which would resist further German expansion. At the same time it is 
possible that a common frontier between them might strengthen Poland and 
Hungary in their desire to retain sufficient independence to avoid becoming 
the vassals of Germany. I appreciate the objections felt by the Roumanian 
Government both to the aggrandisement of Hungary and to the separation of 
Roumania from Czechoslovakia. But is the maintenance of the connexion 
between the three Little Entente States today of such great importance, 
and may not the separation of a German-controlled Czechoslovakia from 
Roumania compensate the latter for the success which would be won by 
Hungary? 

6. The above sketch of the position as we see it here may be of use to you 
and I do not suggest that you should make any further official enquiries 
regarding the German attitude towards Ruthenia, but you should take any 

2 Not printed. This telegram of October 12 reported a communiqué announcing the 
appointment of Ruthenian Ministers to the Government and stating that the successful 
conclusion of the negotiations was evidence of the ‘solidarity of the Ruthenes’ with the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of October 13 reported a Czechoslovak wireless announce- 
ment that the Ruthenes had decided to remain within the Federal State (Staatsverband) of 


Czechoslovakia. 
4 No. 210. 
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opportunity that may offer to elucidate, if possible, the way the German mind 
is working. 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Rome, Warsaw, Budapest, Bucharest and 
Belgrade. 


No. 227 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 476 Telegraphic [C 12924/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1938, 9.20 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 632.! 

Czechoslovak Minister informed me this morning on instructions that his 
Government regarded as quite unacceptable the Hungarian demand for 
plebiscites in the disputed districts on the basis of the 1910 census. On the 
other hand, the Czechoslovak Government would be in favour of arbitration 
by Germany and Italy. In response to an enquiry, M. Masaryk later | 
ascertained from Prague that his Government were opposed to Poland being 
included among the arbitrators and thought that if Poland were included, 
Roumania should be included also. M. Masaryk said that the Czechoslovak 
Government would have to reply today to the Hungarian demand, and 
before doing so wished to have the views of His Majesty’s Government on 
their attitude. 

In reply the Czechoslovak Minister was informed this afternoon that His 
Majesty’s Government saw no objection to the settlement of the Czech- 
Hungarian question by means of arbitration by Germany and Italy, if the 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian Governments agreed to settle their differences 
in this way. It was added that if the two parties to the dispute preferred to 
refer the matter to the four Munich Powers, His Majesty’s Government 
would be ready to join in any discussions. 

If the views of the Italian Ambassador, reported in Berlin telegram under 
reference, represent those of his Government, it seems that the Italian 
Government would prefer that Great Britain and France, as signatories of 
the Munich Agreement, should participate in any arbitration. If this is 
indeed the attitude of the Italian Government, it is no doubt occasioned by 
their desire to obtain support against Germany, who is believed to oppose 
the acquisition of Ruthenia by Hungary. Herr von Ribbentrop may of 
course settle the whole question when he arrives in Rome tomorrow, but it 
may be of value to the Italian Government to have an indication of our 
views on this question before the German Minister for Foreign Affairs arrives. 

I should therefore be glad if you would seek an early interview with the 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs and inform him that while it is difficult 
for us to adjudicate between the line claimed by the Hungarians and that 
offered by the Czechs, and to decide whether or not the rgro census offers a 
fair basis, His Majesty’s Government are, in principle, in favour of the return 
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to Hungary of those districts in which the population is predominantly 
Hungarian, subject possibly to certain modifications that may be desirable 
for economic reasons, e.g. Bratislava. The holding of plebiscites in those 
regions where the races are so ethnographically entangled and where there 
is a difference of opinion regarding the figures to be taken as a basis for the 
voting would, however, in the view of His Majesty’s Government be extremely 
difficult, especially at such short notice as the Hungarian Government pro- 
pose (before November 30). 

His Majesty’s Government would, therefore, be happy to see the Czechs 
and Hungarians agree to settle their differences by reference to arbitration 
by the Italian and German Governments. If, however, it were deemed 
preferable or necessary that the questions in dispute between the Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian Governments should be referred to the four Munich 
Powers, His Majesty’s Government would be ready to take their part in try- 
ing to bring about an agreed settlement. 

An expression of the views of His Majesty’s Government on the above lines 
might, I feel, be welcome to Signor Mussolini as an indication that they are 
anxious to co-operate with him in the discussion of European questions. You 
will, of course, appreciate that His Majesty’s Government do not wish to 
give the impression of trying to profit by any Italo-German disagreement 
over the future of Ruthenia. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Bucharest, Belgrade 
and Paris No. 404. 


No. 228 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 405 Telegraphic [C 12924/2319/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1938, 9.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 404.! 
I informed French Ambassador in advance of the reply I proposed to 
return to Czech[oslovak] Minister and ef the substance of the instructions 


I proposed to send to Lord Perth. 
1 No. 227. 


No. 229 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 26, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 634 Telegraphic [C 12987/2319/12] 
BERLIN, October 26, 1938, 9.40 p.m. 
My telegram No. 632.! 
State Secretary informed me this morning that Germany stood by the 
principle of self-determination for Slovakia and Ruthenia. 
t No. 225. 
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By this . . .2 he took for granted: that Hungary should obtain regions where 
there was an obvious Hungarian majority. 

With regard to Ruthenia, if main artery of communication fell to Hungary 
I asked how would Germany view the future of the rest of that admittedly 
backward country. He would not be drawn and repeated that Ruthenia 
should have self-determination. 

Speaking quite personally and informally I expressed the opinion that the 
omission of Great Britain and France from the Board of Arbitration proposed 
in Hungarian Note of October 243 was not in the spirit of the Munich Agree- 
ment. Both Herr von Ribbentrop and Herr [von] Weizsacker have assured 
me that that was in no way a German but a Hungarian proposal. 

From my conversation with the Italian Ambassador last night I have the 
impression that the Italian Government may be toying with the idea of 
giving Hungarian [sic] suzerainty over autonomous Ruthenia in view of the 
objections to separating the Hungarian part from the rest. 

I have no information to confirm ipore .2 summarized in Warsaw 

telegram No. 123.4 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Rome, Budapest, Warsaw, Belgrade and 

Bucharest. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 3 See No. 222. 4 No. 223. 


No. 230 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 26, 10.30 p.m.) 


No. 635 Telegraphic (C 12988/11169/18) 


BERLIN, October 26, 1938, 9.54 p.m. 

My telegram No. 631.! 

Upshot of conversation of this morning with the State Secretary is to con- 
firm the position as reported. Please also see my despatch No. 1135? of 
October 26 which left by bag today. 

When discussing tariffs (?)3 State Secretary maintained that this subject 
did not concern the four Munich Powers but Germans and Czechs alone. 
I drew his attention to the supplementary declaration to the Munich Agree- 
ment, but did not press this point as he assured me that the German Govern- 
ment were alive to the importance and urgency of this matter which bristled 
with difficulties. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 


1 No. 220. 2 No. 234. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 231 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 513 Telegraphic (C 12773/11896/12) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

You will see that report that German authorities in Sudeten areas are 
expelling Jews appears to be authenticated, and has been confirmed by 
Czech Government. Latter are refusing to admit them, and Jews are squat- 
ting in deplorable conditions in no man’s land between Czech and German 
lines. Czech Government state that Czech Red Cross are arranging to supply 
food and clothing to these people, but the practice of expelling Jews in this 
manner is not only inhumane, but also contrary to the intentions of the 
Munich Agreement, Article 7 of which provides for the right of option into 
and out of the transferred territories but contemplates the making of proper 
arrangements to assist optants and protect their property rights. Nor can 
the Czech Government be altogether blamed for refusing to admit refugees 
created in such a manner. 

Please therefore approach German Government in your capacity as a 
member of the International Commission and in accordance with the supple- 
mentary declaration of the Munich Agreement, and urge them to refrain 
from such expulsions. 

Repeated to Prague. 

1 This telegram was a repetition to Berlin of Prague telegram No. 999 (No. 219). 


No. 232 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halzfax 
(Received October 27, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 126 Telegraphic (C' 12985/2319/12] 
My telegram No. 124.1 WARSAW, October 26, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs generally confirms Czechoslovak Minister’s 
information as to negotiations and hopes that Czechoslovak Government will 
accept ‘reasonable’ demands now being made. If they do he feels sure that 
it will be possible to resume normal and friendly relations. 

He stated that Poland had no objection to Slovakia remaining within the 
Czechoslovak State, if that was their wish, and had given councils [sic] of 
moderation at Budapest as regards Hungary’s demands in Slovakia. 

M. Beck then attempted to persuade me at great length of the reasonable- 
ness of the Polish attitude regarding Ruthenia which he considered a no- 
man’s land and rather Hungarian than Czechoslovak. He felt that it was 
preferable to secure a drastic settlement of all Czechoslovak problems now 
rather than to leave any element of future discord. He asked me to assure 
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you that it was only for this reason that he wished to secure a common 
frontier with Hungary. When I emphasised the necessity for a settlement on 
a purely ethnographical basis he said that Poland had no territorial claims 
in Ruthenia but felt that unless Hungary’s aspirations there were satisfied no 
definite stabilisation could be hoped for in central Europe. He had reason to 
believe that the Czechoslovak Government were now ready to cede the rail- 
way and there only remained the mountainous district to the north which 
had no economic value. When I drew his attention to the Roumanian 
objections he said that there was no reason to suppose that Hungary would 
obstruct Roumanian communications with the west and that in any case 
they could always pass through Poland. 

As regards arbitration, he understood that Czechoslovakia would demand 
Roumania’s participation which he did not think Hungary would accept 
but I gathered that he hoped that a solution might be reached without 
having recourse to arbitration. He said that Germany was disinterested and 
Italy sympathetic, and while he did not seem entirely confident that a com- 
mon frontier would be attained, he seemed to hope that all objections could 
still be overcome. 

Repeated to Prague, Bucharest and Budapest. 


No. 233 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 27, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 127 Telegraphic [C 13023/267/18] 
My telegram No. 123. WARSAW, October 26, 1938, 10.3 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that any conversations at Berlin have 
been concerned rather with Ruthenia and that no general negotiations are 
contemplated for the moment. He did not however exclude the possibility 
of a meeting with Herr Hitler or Herr von Ribbentrop. 

I tried to draw him on the Danzig question and after lengthy remarks 
about the League of Nations he seemed inclined to the opinion that some 
modification of the present régime might be possible. 

M. Beck is a past master in evasion and concealment but while he may 
have broad project for general conversations with Germany my impression 
is that they have not taken any concrete form as yet and that he is concentrat- 
ing for the moment on the Ruthenian question. It is always possible that 
Germany may demand some concessions from Poland e.g. about Danzig as 
the price of her connivance in M. Beck’s plans regarding Ruthenia.? 

Repeated to Berlin. 

t No. 223, 

2 Ina later telegram (No. 84 Saving of October 29) Sir H. Kennard reported that ‘Head 
of the Western Division told Counsellor to-day that newspaper reports of German-Polish 
negotiations on broad issue were logical but did not correspond to the facts. It was categori- 
cally untrue that such negotiations were proceeding though clearly there was every proba- 
bility that questions like that of Danzig would soon come on the tafis.’ 
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No. 234 
Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 27) 
No. 1135 [C 12990/11169/18] 


BERLIN, October 26, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 631! of the 24th October, I have the 
honour to report that the present position of the direct German-Czech 
negotiations for the implementing of the Munich Agreement as authorised 
by the Ambassadors’ Commission appears to be as follows :— 


1. Minor frontier adjustments. No progress has yet been made as the 
Germans have informed the Czechs that they are not yet ready to discuss 
details. It is understood that the wishes of local German interests are being 
consulted. It is not expected that the German representatives will be in a 
position to impose their desiderata before the 27th October. 

In the meanwhile M. Heiderich, the principal Czech delegate, informs me 
- that there are about 300 points where the line of the roth October has been 
exceeded by the German occupation. At many of these places these encroach- 
ments are no doubt of a minor nature carried out by subordinate com- 
manders at the request of local German interests who naturally oppose the 
division of their property. M. Heiderich also informed me that the three 
most difficult and delicate zones of delimitation were in the Zwittau, 
Mahrisch-Ostrau areas and along the railway line from Lundenburg to 
Brinn. The Germans desire that these areas should be reserved to the end 
of the negotiations. Of the other alleged points of encroachment, my atten- 
tion was specially drawn to Neuhaus, in Southern Bohemia, and to Ustinac 
Orlice, north-west of B6hmisch Triibau. 

M. Heiderich further informed me that the line of the roth October had 
been most cunningly drawn in order to hamper as much as possible Czech 
military and economic assets on the other side of the line. For example, 
practically almost all of the main arteries of Bohemia and Moravia must now 
traverse territory occupied by the Germans and the line from Lundenburg 
to Brinn had been cut by the new frontier at no less than seven points. 
Special attention had also been given to the suburbs of Pilsen, and that city, 
including the famous brewery, was now cut off from important supplies of 
coal and electricity. 

2. On the economic side the position is that Sub-Committee B has had a 
fresh discussion on the adoption of the recommendation and formula fully 
reported on in paragraphs g and ro of Sir Nevile Henderson’s despatch 
No. 1073? of the 14th October. As a result of the reference back to the sub- 
committee of the question of a date, the whole formula became subject to 
discussion, but it is hoped that points in dispute will be satisfactorily dealt 
with by means of interpretative clauses to be inserted in the minutes and that 
it will be possible at the next session of the sub-committee to make an agreed 
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recommendation to the Conference of Ambassadors. There is contact 
between German and Czech experts on questions relating to social insurance, 
postal traffic, rail traffic and the resumption of commercial relations in 
general, but, although progress is reported, these matters have not been 
discussed in detail by Sub-Committee B. There has been no discussion in 
the sub-committee of any of the numerous financial questions which must 
arise from the cession of the territory, e.g., compensation for public property 
in ceded territory, division of public debt and National Bank reserves, and 
redemption of Czech currency in Sudetic territory. Nor, so far as I am aware, 
has there yet been any discussion of these points between the Czechs and 
Germans direct. 

3. With regard to article 7 of the Munich Agreement (right of option), 
here again the Czechs have been told to wait until the Germans produce a 
scheme which may be forthcoming by the end of the month. In informing 
me that, according to his estimate, there were about 580,000 Czechs in 
territory occupied by the Germans and about 250,000 Germans in present- 
day Czechoslovakia, M. Heiderich stated that the Czech Government wished 
to send away all Germans with the exception of those persons like Herr 
Jaksch with a price on their heads, but, on the other hand, he did not 
anticipate the German Government would be very willing to receive them, 
as he thought that they would like to retain as many Nazis as possible in 
Czechoslovakia for the purpose of exerting political pressure in the future. 

A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Prague, Paris and Rome. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


No. 235 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 28, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 637 Telegraphic [C’ 13059/11896/12] 


BERLIN, October 27, 1938, 6.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 513.! 

I have addressed an urgent personal appeal to State Secretary and shall 
do everything possible to persuade the German Government to cease this 
practice. 

Repeated to Prague. 

! No. 291. 
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No. 236 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 27, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. ror2 Telegraphic [C 13060/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 27, 1938, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1008.! 

Following is summary of Note which Czechoslovak Government addressed 
yesterday to Hungarian Minister in reply to Hungarian Note of October 24.? 

The Czechoslovak Government once again emphasize that present negotia- 
tions were only concerned with Hungarian minority. Indeed as points one 
and two of additional protocol to Munich Agreement only spoke of Polish 
and Hungarian minorities, other ethnical problems must remain outside 
limits of present negotiations. 

2. Czechoslovak Government remained sincerely anxious to reach a frank, 
rapid and complete settlement of Hungarian minority question. With that 
object they had submitted proposals on October 22 regarding whole Hun- 
garian area. Those proposals had been submitted as a general basis for 
new negotiations with reservations as to subsequent modifications. 

g. As Hungarian Government did not regard those proposals as satis- 
factory Czechoslovak Government agreed to submit Hungarian minority 
question to arbitral decision of Germany and Italy who were signatories 
of Munich Agreement. 

4. The possible addition of other arbitrators should be left to the decision 
of those two Powers themselves. If they agree to Hungarian proposal regard- 
ing Poland Czechoslovak Government proposed Roumania should also be 
added. 

5. The arbitral decision should fix method and time limits of evacuation 
of territory to be ceded by Czech troops and authorities and of its occupation 
by Hungarian troops and authorities. Czechoslovak Government propose 
that a commission of Hungarian and Czech military experts should meet 
forthwith to prepare and expedite execution of necessary measures. 

Repeated to Budapest, Berlin, Rome, Bucharest and Belgrade. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of October 26 reported in general terms the attitude of the 


Czechoslovak Government as described above. 
2 See No. 222. 


No. 237 
Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Haltfax (Received October 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 154 Telegraphic (C 13062/2319/12} 
BUDAPEST, October 28, 1938, 2.35 @.m. 


Following is substance of Hungarian reply to Czech Note which has been 
released this evening :! 
(1) The Hungarian Government after expressing surprise at complete 
! This telegram was drafted on October 27. 
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silence of Czech Note on subject of plebiscites, maintains its attitude in regard 
to right of minorities other than Hungarian, Polish or German to decide 
their fate by plebiscite. 

(2) Takes note of readiness of Czechoslovak Government to accept arbitra- 
tion of Germany and Italy which in view of Hungarian Government only 
concerns disputed areas. 

(3) The manner of application of arbitration should be decided by 
interested Great Powers. 

(4) Replying to Czech suggestion that arbitrators should decide as to the 
manner of evacuation and occupation of territory to be ceded, the Hungarian 
Government points out that this can only apply to disputed areas. They 
therefore accept proposal for immediate direct negotiation between Czech and 
Hungarian experts for rapid preparation of necessary measures. Hungarian 
Military Attaché in Prague will place himself at disposal of competent Czech 
authorities for this purpose. 

(5) In conclusion Hungarian Government recall that they have always 
attached the greatest importance of rapid solution and decline responsibility 
for consequences of any delay. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Rome, Bucharest, Warsaw and Belgrade. 


No. 238 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved October 29, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 1020 Telegraphic [C 13132/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 29, 1938, 5.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1016.! 

I have now received text of Note of which following is a summary: 

Czechoslovak Government note with satisfaction that Hungarian Govern- 
ment agree to arbitration by Germany and Italy with obligation to accept 
their decision in advance. 

They maintain views expressed in their previous Notes particularly that 
present negotiations are only concerned with Hungarian minority. They are 
in complete agreement that territorial question should be settled as rapidly as 
possible. They have full confidence in arbitration and are sure that it is 
shared by Hungarian Government who suggested that procedure. 

They therefore propose (1) that the two Governments should within twenty- 
four hours after receipt of this Note by Hungarian Government request 
Germany and Italy to arbitrate, (2) If the Hungarian Government think fit 
to maintain their view that agreement already exists regarding certain areas, 
a view with which Czechoslovak Government cannot agree, Czechoslovak 
Government propose in the interest of a rapid solution that arbitrators should 
themselves determine matter at issue. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of October 29 reported the delivery of the Note referred to 
in the text above. 
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With regard to occupation referred to in Hungarian Note of October 27 
Czechoslovak Government are sure that arbitral decision will settle it as 
rapidly as possible. The competent Czechoslovak Military Authorities are 
moreover already in contact with Hungarian Military Attaché in Prague in 
order to exchange views with that object. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Budapest, Warsaw, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


No. 239 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 30, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 1021 Telegraphic [C 13133/2319/12] 
My telegram No. 1020.? PRAGUE, October 29, 1938, 9.0 p.m. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs have sent me copies of further exchange of 
notes both of today’s date. 

In reply to the Czechoslovak Government’s Note of October 28 the Hun- 
garian Government stated that they had already suggested [? to] the Great 
Powers interested to undertake arbitration and would be grateful if Czecho- 
slovak Government would do the same within twenty-four hours proposed. 
The Hungarian Government reserved their further attitude until the reply 
of Powers regarding arbitration was received. 

The Czechoslovak Government replied that they too had invited Germany 
and Italy to undertake arbitration and they similarly reserved their further 
attitude. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Budapest, Warsaw, Bucharest and Belgrade. 

t No. 238. 


No. 240 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 30, 11.0 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13127/2319/12] 
BERLIN, October 30, 1938 


State Secretary has informed me in advance of publication that Germany 
and Italy have undertaken arbitration of new Czech-Hungarian frontier. 
Repeated to Prague by Foreign Office. 


No. 241 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax (Recetved November 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 1022 Telegraphic [C 13194/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, October 31, 1938, 6.45 p.m. 


Polish Minister has left communication with Czechoslovak Government 
demanding rectifications at six points along the Polish-Slovak frontier. At 


2I!I 





midday today he informed Minister for Foreign Affairs verbally that his 
Government expected an affirmative reply by to-night. 

Foregoing information has just been given to member of my staff in strict 
confidence by an official at Ministry of Foreign Affairs who emphasized that 
he had no instructions to do so. He said that areas demanded were much 
more extensive than had ever previously been hinted at and that their loss 
would be strategically disastrous. They contained only a small population 
but some important communications. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Budapest, Berlin, Bucharest, Paris, Rome and 
Belgrade. 


No. 242 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 1, 3.20 p.m.) 
No. 1023 Telegraphic [C 13242/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, November 1, 1938, 1.55 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

I learn from the same source that Czechoslovak Government accepted 
Polish demands at 5 p.m. yesterday. In addition to rectifications on Slovak 
frontier they contained further demands in Teschen area. 

Informant gave the impression today that cession of these territories was 
less serious from strategic point of view than he had implied yesterday. It 
would not be ‘disastrous’. At the same time he stated his conviction that this 
was not the last of the Polish ultimata and I learn from my French colleague 
that Polish Legation are considerably worked up over Ruthenian question 
in which they believe the Germans to be actively intriguing. 

No hint has been given in the press of these further cessions of territory to 
Poland. This silence is no doubt imposed in order not to prejudice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs’ visit to Vienna tomorrow to be present at arbitration on 
the Hungarian question. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Berlin, Rome, Budapest, Bucharest, Paris and 


Belgrade. 
t No. 241. 


No. 243 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 1, 3.25 p.m.) 
No. 132 Telegraphic [C 13255/2319/12] 


WARSAW, November 1, 1938, 2.23 p.m. 

Prague telegram No. 1022.! 

I understand from Czechoslovak Minister that Czechoslovak Government 
have accepted Polish demands. 

They apparently cover (1) area including Jablunkow—Zwardon railway. 
(2) Jaworzyna district and small frontier rectifications at three other points 
bringing the Polish frontier to watershed. 

t No. 241. 
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I imagine M. Beck’s object in pressing for these demands has possibly 
been to have something as a set-off in case he does not attain a common 
frontier with Hungary. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Budapest, and Bucharest. 


No. 244 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 1, 7.20 p.m.) 
No. 646 Telegraphic: [? by telephone] [C 13259/11169/18) 


BERLIN, November 1, 1938 

My despatch No. 1135.! 

Following is present position of German-Czech negotiations. 

1. Frontier adjustments. No progress as yet. I understand that Germans will 
insist on principle of 1910 ethnographical basis. 

2. Economic questions. 

(a) Agreement has been reached on question of installations (confidential 
enclosure in Sir N. Henderson’s despatch No. 1075).? 

(6) A railway agreement covering traffic on principal lines was signed on 
October 28. 

(c) A postal agreement is about to be signed. 

(d) There will also be a clearing agreement for purposes of commercial 
and similar services between ceded areas and Czechoslovakia but not 
including financial services. 

(e) Discussions are also proceeding between Germans and Czech banks 
regarding the taking over of branches in ceded areas. 

3. Optants. The German proposals for settlement of this question were 
handed to Czech delegation last night and have been forwarded to Prague 
for consideration. I have not yet been able to obtain a copy. 

In short some progress has been recorded over the economic questions and 
a start has been made upon them but no developments as yet regarding final 
delimitation of frontiers. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 


t No. 234. 2 Not printed. 


No. 245 
Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 5) 
No. 377 [C 13469/2475/12] 


PRAGUE, November 1, 1938 
My Lord, 

Twelve months ago it was a constant theme of Czechoslovak statesmen 
and publicists that the twentieth anniversary year of the republic, or the 
Jubilee Year as it was called, must be fittingly celebrated, and the Sokol 
festival in the summer provided an occasion for giving expression to all the 
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ideals for which Czech nationalism has stood during the previous twenty 
years. To-day the bubble has burst and the myth of which Herr Henlein 
spoke so scathingly at Karlsbad is exploded. The 28th October was celebrated 
this year not as a day of rejoicing but as a day of work. 

2. Unity and sober perseverance in reconstructing the State were the aims 
for which General Syrovy, the President of the Council, pleaded in a broad- 
cast speech which he delivered on that occasion. He foreshadowed modifica- 
tions in the political structure of the country. There must be less egoism, 
he said, both in individuals and in parties, less talk and more work. Despair, 
feeble reliance on foreign help, and carping criticism must all be avoided. 
Individual interests must be sacrificed to the good of the community. He 
reminded his audience that politics were of less value for the people than was 
generally believed. Steady, persevering labour was what was required rather 
than wasting the nation’s energies in fruitless political strife. The need in 
politics was for the natural concentration and co-operation of all healthy 
national forces. A united nation, he added, could successfully co-operate 
with other nations, particularly with its neighbours. 

3. There can be little doubt that the democratic system as it has developed 
in this country during the past twenty years has not been a wholly unmixed 
blessing, even for the Czechs by whom and for whom it was elaborated. 
Under it quick and clear decisions were difficult to come by, and party 
considerations were only too often given pride of place over national. More- 
over, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that all public appointments, even 
down to that of crossing sweeper, depended upon possession of the necessary 
party ticket, so that each party became almost a State within the State. To- 
day there is a natural tendency to say goodbye to all that, and one of the 
constant themes in the press 1s that public life and the social services must be 
cleansed of patronage and the misuse of political influence. Criticism is heard 
not only of the quality but of the quantity of officials in the civil service. It 
is said, for example, that there are more officials in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in Prague than there were in the Ballplatz of Imperial Vienna. 

4. It is being found easier, however, to diagnose the disease than to find 
a remedy. The reform and simplification of the party system to which I 
referred in my despatch No. 365! of the 24th October appears to be meeting 
with difficulties. A great manifesto was to have been published, it is said, on 
the 28th October to inaugurate the new national party which the Agrarian 
leader, M. Beran, has been endeavouring to organise. No such manifesto 
appeared, but only an announcement by the Traders’ party, which was to 
have formed part of the bloc, that, though ready to co-operate with other 
parties, it was determined to maintain its independent existence. The 
Clericals made a similar pronouncement, though that came as no surprise. 
It is suggested that a greater measure of unity is being shown on the Left, 
and the new National Party of the Working People, under which title the 
Social Democrats are now appearing, did indeed publish a manifesto on the 
28th October, appealing to all honest citizens of whatever class, profession 

1 Not printed. 
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or party to join its ranks. It remains to be seen what response will be given. 
The National Socialists held a meeting two days later and passed a resolution 
which, while recognising the need for closing the political ranks, added that 
there must be no mechanical fusion of parties and groups of interests. It is 
commonly said that the National Socialists are not at unity among themselves, 
and that a considerable portion of them would rather join M. Beran’s bloc 
than the new Workers’ party, with which they would seem to have more 
natural ties. 

5. There is thus nothing to show as yet that the confusion into which the 
political world fell a month ago is at an end. The press utters warnings 
against adventures, dictatorship and other undesirable possibilities, but gives 
little positive lead. There are, nevertheless, indications that things are moving 
in what is commonly described as a Fascist direction. General Syrovy’s 
broadcast, with its warning against ‘politics’, was significant in that respect. 
On the same day the unofficial Czechoslovak National Council published a 
manifesto pleading for the construction of a ‘true National State’ (that rock 
on which the Sudeten issue foundered), free of all unhealthy elements. 
Reference has been made in previous communications to the new anti- 
Semitic trend, and anti-Semite demonstrations have even taken place in 
Prague. Again, the Communist party, as reported in my telegram No. 995, 
has been dissolved. Meanwhile, as will have been seen from my recent E. 
despatches,? economic measures are being taken of an increasingly authori- 
tarian nature. There are some who suggest that the Czechs are going Fascist 
as hard as they can in order to spite the French and English, against whom 
their bitterness has little abated. Whether or not this be the case, there are 
many other reasons which would naturally lead the Czechs to change their 
whole political outlook. In the first place it seems clear that they have no 
option now but to do Germany’s bidding. That in itself would incline them 
to follow Germany’s political example. Secondly, the paths of democracy 
have led them but to the grave, and it is only natural that they should turn 
elsewhere in their efforts at reconstruction. Thirdly, the problems to be 
solved are of too urgent a character to permit of the slow processes of decision 
hitherto in use. Finally, though the Czechs like to think of themselves as 
democrats by nature (and far be it for [ste ? from] me to question the claim), 
nevertheless they were accustomed for 300 years to a very different system, 
and a tradition of authoritative rule dies hard. Altogether, there is no need 
to search for reasons why this country should adopt a more authoritarian 
system. The difficulty may be to find the men to work it, as the politicians 
of the old régime are largely discredited and there are no new names that 
leap to the mind. 

6. It may be easier to see the future more clearly when the question of the 
new President has been settled. As to that, many names have been suggested, 
but nothing seems to have been decided as yet, even as to the date on which 
the choice is to be made. According to the Constitution the President 1s 
elected by the National Assembly, which has to meet for the purpose within 

2 Not printed. 3 i.e. despatches on economic subjects. 
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fourteen days at latest after the preceding President has surrendered his office. 
It was held impossible to follow the precepts of the Constitution in this respect 
in the exceptional circumstances prevailing, as it was not known how many 
of the Deputies and Senators elected at the last elections would still have 
constituencies within the frontiers of the Republic. A first step in the settle- 
ment of this problem was taken by the Standing Committee of the National 
Assembly on the 27th October, when it accepted a resolution of the Govern- 
ment in the following sense :— 


(a2) Those members of the National Assembly who had registered under a 
nationality other than Czech, Slovak or Carpatho-Russian and were 
not ordinarily resident on the 18th September, 1938, in a district un- 
occupied by a foreign Power, or who had left such district after the 
18th September, would lose their mandates as from the date of publica- 
tion of the order. 

(6) The remaining members of the National Assembly who had registered 
under a nationality other than Czech, Slovak or Carpatho-Russian 
would retain their mandates if they renewed their oath of allegiance 
within eight days. In the contrary event they would lose them. 

(c) Members of the National Assembly who retained their mandates under 
(5) would lose them if the district where they were ordinarily resident 
on the 18th September, 1938, passed into foreign occupation. The loss 
would take place on the day of the occupation. 


Several prominent members of the Sudeten German party are ordinarily 
resident in the territory still left to this country, including Herr Kundt, Dr. 
Neuwirth and Dr. Peters. It will be interesting to see whether they decide 
to renew their oath and retain their mandates. Indications are not wanting 
that the German Government have not abandoned the policy of the Trojan 
Horse. 

7. That the choice either of a President or of a policy agreeable to all the 
diverse interests represented in this country can be no easy one is obvious. 
For not only class and party interests but regional interests come into play. 
Even the Moravians have lately been evincing some anxiety as to their future 
and have extracted a promise from General Syrovy that their province shall © 
retain its administrative and economic unity and independence, and that 
there shall be no question of dividing the province. This undertaking would 
appear to be directed against two possibilities of which there has been some 
talk: (a) the amalgamation of Bohemia and Moravia in a single ‘Land’, and 
(6) a revision of the Moravian-Slovak frontier at Moravia’s expense. It is 
reported that some ‘Moravian Slovaks’ have been arrested for agitating with 
that object. . 

8. Moravia, however, presents a simple problem compared with that of 
the Slovaks. Having at last won their independence, the Slovaks are now 
proceeding to enjoy it with more enthusiasm than responsibility. In this they 
are daily encouraged by the messages broadcast in Slovak from German 
stations. An example of the spirit now reigning may be seen in the honours 
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being paid to Dr. Tuka, a man condemned ten years ago to a long term of 
imprisonment for high treason. To-day he is a national hero to whom the 
Slovak Prime Minister pays a visit of honour, and he has been made honorary 
commander of the newly-formed Hlinka Guard. The constitution of this 
guard and the elimination of all other para-military bodies in the province 
is only one indication of the quarters from which the Slovak Government are 
drawing their inspiration. According to Dr. Tiso the party system must give 
place to the corporative. The municipal authorities at Bratislava have been 
replaced by a Government Commissioner. Government Commissioners are 
being appointed in all the economic enterprises of the political parties—a 
measure chiefly aimed, it may be suspected, at the Agrarians. The Slovak 
Government, again, were the first to dissolve the Communist party. Free- 
masons also came under the ban, and the Jews, who have always been an 
important element in the towns, must be feeling anxiety as to their future. 
Deputy Sidor, for example, who though not a member of the Government is 
being backed by the German wireless to replace Dr. Tiso as Prime Minister, 
published a violent anti-Jewish article on the 29th October, saying that the 
country must be swept clean and the Aryan clause proclaimed. Fascist ideals 
and practices seem clearly to be the order of the day in the new Slovakia, to 
which must be added a primitive clericalism. As to that, however, it was 
satisfactory to observe that, speaking on the Slovak national anniversary on 
the goth October, Dr. Tiso declared that the Protestants must have no reason 
to fear any predominance on the part of the Catholics. It may only be hoped 
that this utterance may be the first sign of a more reasonable spirit entering 
the Slovak Council Chambers. 

g. There is finally the question of Sub-Carpathian Russia. Here the local 
political forces are merely the playthings of foreign Powers. Apart from the 
Jews, who number over 100,000, and the Magyar minority, there are two 
main elements in Ruthenia—the Ukrainian and the Russian. It was 
announced on the 11th October that they had for the first time in the 
history of the Republic composed their differences, and the first independent 
Ruthenian Government was drawn from both sides. The head of the new 
Government, Deputy Brody, was of the Russian faction. On the 27th October 
it was announced that Dr. Brody had been relieved of his office, and a few 
days later that he was to be tried for serious offences against the safety of the 
State. It seems evident that he had been seduced by Polish and Hungarian 
money. This has left the Ukrainian faction momentarily master of the field, 
and they have already taken the drastic course of closing down all the politi- 
cal parties as well as the Russian National Council. Meanwhile, it was 
announced on the goth October that the Central Government at Prague had 
decided that one of the Ruthenian Ministers should remain permanently at 
the capital. They would take it in turn week by week. That decision is 
perhaps illustrative of the unreal atmosphere in which the politics of the 
province are being conducted. For clearly its future will not be decided either 
in Prague or Uzhorod, but by international bargaining. That the Germans 
are not uninterested in the question is shown by a decision taken by the 
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Ruthenian Government on the 31st October to appoint a State Secretary for 

the German minority and to permit the constitution of a German national 

council. According to the 1930 census the German minority only numbered 

13,000, or 1.9 per cent, of the population. 
: I have, &c. 

B. GC. NEwTon 


No. 246 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 2, 12.0 noon) 


No. 648 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13273/2319/12] 


BERLIN, November 2, 1938 

My telegram No. 504 Saving.! 

The time-table for the Vienna Conference today is published in the press. 

There are to be meetings at 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. Herr von Ribbentrop will 
entertain the delegates to lunch at 2 p.m. in the Belvedere Palace where the 
meetings are being held. The award of the arbitrators is expected to be 
issued and published at 6 p.m. 

Press comments this morning and yesterday leave little doubt that the 
Polish hopes of a common frontier with Hungary are to be disappointed. 
Stress is laid on the determination of the two arbitrators to promote a solu- 
tion based upon justice and grandiloquent parallels are drawn with the 
proceedings of the 1815 Congress which are unreservedly condemned. 

In a few instances commentators have thought it well to point out that 
Germany and Italy have been chosen as arbitrators as being the Great 
Powers properly concerned, France and Britain, though signatories of 
Munich, being essentially outside agents and foreign to Central European 
affairs. By implication of course a good deal has been made of the dominant 
role of the Axis but not specifically at the expense of the Western Powers. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome, Prague and Budapest. 


t Not printed. This telegram of October 31 reported German press comments on the 
forthcoming meeting at Vienna. 


No. 247 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 4) 
No. 87 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13374/2319/12] 


WARSAW, November 2, 1938 

My telegram No. 132.! 

All papers to-day publish a joint communiqué of Polish and Czechoslovak | 
Governments stating that certain problems left unsolved by Notes exchanged 
on September jo and October 1 had now been settled by a further exchange 
of Notes concluded at Prague on November 1. This agreement ‘exhausted’ 

1 No. 243. 
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the question of the new frontier line between Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Delimitation would be concluded on November 15 in Silesia and on Novem- 
ber 30 in Slovakia and immediately thereafter the newly established frontiers 
would be occupied. | 

The rectifications now agreed on are described in another communiqué 
and are foreshadowed in my telegrams Nos. 124? of October 25 and 132 
of November 1. Details by despatch No. 3583 of to-day’s date. 

Inspired commentaries in to-day’s press emphasise that these changes were 
reached by agreement and without the delay involved by plebiscite pro- 
cedure and this fact would be warmly welcomed by Polish public opinion. 
In aiming at a direct understanding the Polish Government had had in view 
more particularly the future neighbourly relations and constructive co- 
operation of the two countries. As regards Slovakia, the changes were, with 
the exception of Jaworzyna, dictated solely by questions of improving Polish 
communications and would not affect the deep ties of friendship between 
Poland and Slovakia. 

Repeated to Prague. 

2 No. 224. 3 Not printed. 


No. 248 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 4) _ 
No. 534 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13379/2319/12] 


PRAGUE, November 2, 1938 

My telegram No. 1023.! 

It is announced in to-day’s press that the Notes exchanged with the Polish 
Government on September 30 and October 1 had left certain questions for 
further consideration. The negotiations which had accordingly ensued had 
resulted in a further exchange of notes on November 1, which finally settled 
the frontier between Poland and Czechoslovakia. A mixed boundary com- 
mission would fix the detailed line. Its labours would be concluded by 
November 15 in Silesia and November 30 in Slovakia whereupon the 
occupation of the new frontiers would at once follow. 

So far as Silesia was concerned, there would be a reciprocal exchange of a 
few sectors. Silesian Ostrau and Hrusov would remain in Czechoslovakia. 

In Slovakia, apart from some unimportant rectifications, two areas would 
be ceded to Poland. The former was the district north of Cadca, that rail- 
way junction itself remaining in Czechoslovakia. The horizontal axis of the 
ceded area would be formed by the railway line from Skalite in Slovakia to 
Zwardon in Poland. The railway connection from Teschen to Zwardon 
would thus run in Polish territory. The second area was formed by the 
western part of the Jaworina, viz., the former Hohenlohe domain and the 
northern part of the High Tatra where the new frontier follows from the Rysy 
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a curve in an easterly direction over Mount Gerlsdorfer and then north- 
wards towards the Jaworina. Mount Lomnitzer would remain outside this 
line in Slovak territory, in which the village of Zdar would also remain. 

The Polish Government had recognised that after these frontier modifica- 
tions they had no further territorial claims against Czechoslovakia. 

The question had been settled in full agreement with the Slovak Govern- 
ment. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Rome, Budapest, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


No. 249 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received November 3, 12.30 p.m.) 


No. 651 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13336/2319/12] 


BERLIN, November 3, 1938 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Following is translation of text of award made at Vienna last night, by 
German and Italian arbitrators. | 

‘In accordance with request addressed to German and Italian Govern- 
ments by the Hungarian and Czechoslovak Governments to settle by arbitra- 
tion questions between the two latter as to the territory to be ceded to 
Hungary and further in accordance with the Notes exchanged between the 
Governments concerned on November 30, the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop and the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of His Majesty The King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, have met today in Vienna and have in the name of their Governments 
after further conversations with the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
M. Koloman von Kanya and the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Dr. Franz Chvalkovsky made the following award: 

(1) The areas to be ceded by Czechoslovakia are marked on the attached 
map.? The delimitation of the frontier on the spot is confided to a Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak commission. 

(2) The evacuation of the areas to be ceded by Czechoslovakia and their 
occupation by Hungary shall begin on November 5, 1938 and is to be com- 
pleted by November 10, 1938. The stages of the evacuation and occupation 
and other arrangements are to be settled without delay by a Hungarian- 
Czechoslovakian commission. 

(3) The Czechoslovak Government will see to it that the areas to be ceded 
are handed over in good order. 

(4) Questions arising out of the cession of these areas, in particular 
nationality and option questions are to be settled by a Hungarian-Czecho- 
slovak commission. 

(5) All detailed measures for the protection of persons of Hungarian race 
remaining in Czechoslovakia and of non-Hungarian race in the ceded areas 


' Not printed. This telegram summarized the terms of the award. 
2 Not reproduced. 
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shall equally be agreed by the Hungarian-Czechoslovak commission. This 
commission will specially see to it that the Hungarian minority in Pressburg 
is accorded an equivalent position with the other nationalities in the city. 

(6) In so far as cession of these areas to Hungary involves difficulties and 
disadvantages of an economic or communications nature for the remainder 
of Czechoslovak territory, the Hungarian Government will do its utmost to 
remove these difficulties and disadvantages in consultation with the Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

(7) Ifdifficulties or doubts should arise in the implementation of the award 
the Hungarian and Czechoslovak Governments shall negotiate over them 
direct. If they cannot agree over any question they shall communicate it to 
the German and Italian Governments for final decision.’ 

Repeated to Prague, Rome and Budapest. 


No. 250 


Sir G. Ogilure-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 4, 2.20 p.m.) 


No. 652 Telegraphic [C 13402]11896/12| 


BERLIN, November 4, 1938, 1.56 p.m. 
My telegram No. 637.! 
State Secretary informed me yesterday that competent authorities have 
been instructed to make urgent enquiry into the matter. 
Repeated to Prague. 
1 No. 235. 


No. 251 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 7) 
No. 539 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13528/2320/12] 


PRAGUE, November 5, 1938 


During general conversation on November 4, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs said that hesitation in Paris to give Czechoslovakia financial assistance 
was being excused on the ground that Czechoslovakia was now a German 
satellite. For geographical and economic reasons Czechoslovakia must 
obviously maintain good relations with Germany and indeed with all her 
neighbours but, said M. Chvalkovsky, it was too early to judge what Czecho- 
slovakia’s eventual position would be. This would be clearer in three or 
perhaps six months. In any case money provided would of course be used | 
solely for the purposes for which it was lent. Fact that a clear cut had been 
made left Czechoslovakia more homogeneous and to that extent more 
independent than if the former large German population had remained 
within her frontiers. 

2. In the meantime Herr Hitler had made it abundantly clear to him on 
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his recent visit to Munich that Czechoslovakia must not play any tricks with 
Germany. He had said that Czechoslovakia must follow an entirely different 
road in future. If she deviated from it ‘in 24 hours—no, in 8 hours—I will 
make an end (“‘mache ich Schluss’’)’. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


No. 252 
Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 7) 
No. 540 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13546/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, November 5, 1938 


Minister for Foreign Affairs on whom I called on November 4 did not 
seem unduly depressed by tfesult of Vienna arbitration though he admitted 
that the loss of Uzhorod was an unexpected blow. Slovaks were very dis- 
appointed over loss of Kosice as they had refused to believe his warning that 
they must be prepared for it. M. Chvalkovsky admitted that measures of 
relief would be needed for Ruthenia but professed to think settlement would 
be durable and that Ruthenes would want to remain in Czechoslovakia 
despite recent declarations of some of their deputies that their country must 
be treated as a unit. 

2. My Roumanian colleague however considers Ruthenia is no longer 
viable and other more detached observers here seem doubtful whether either 
Ruthenia or Slovakia will in the long run be able to maintain a tolerable 
existence without some form of association with Hungary. 

3. Minister for Foreign Affairs told me that settlement with Poland was 
definite and he denied that latest Polish demands had been presented to 
secure compensation for failure to obtain common frontier with Hungary. 
They had been put forward a month ago but delay had ensued because 
Slovaks had sent M. Sidor to Warsaw in the vain hope that he could secure a 
revision. 

4. His Excellency is now very anxious to obtain as soon as possible 
guarantee of all four Munich Powers and would be grateful if steps can be 
taken by any of them to have it generally brought into force. I said that I 
did not know whether His Majesty’s Government would care to take the 
initiative in a matter where they were perhaps the least directly concerned 
of the four Governments. Although I did not say so to M. Chvalkovsky it 
occurs to me nevertheless that His Majesty’s Government may in another 
sense be more concerned than the other Powers because they already con- 
sider their own guarantee to be operative until it can be replaced by guarantees 
promised at Munich. M. Chvalkovsky said that he had had no opportunity 
at Vienna for conversation on the subject with Herr von Ribbentrop but 
Count Ciano had promised to speak with Signor Mussolini and had seemed 
well disposed to the idea of bringing guarantees into force at an early date. 
The technical delimitation of the frontiers might still require a little time 
but general line was now established. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Bucharest, Warsaw and Budapest. 
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No. 253 
Mr. Troutbeck (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 10) 
No. 383 [C 13656/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, November 7, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform you that an official communiqué was issued 
in the press of November 5 which stated that the frontier between Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland in the Teschen area had been definitely fixed as a result 
of consultations of the Polish-Czechoslovak delimitation commission. 

2. According to this communiqué the frontier line would run as follows. 
From Oderberg along the Oder to the neighbourhood of Hrusov (which 
would remain in Czechoslovakia), then along the southern bank of the 
Hrusover and of the Hermanicer Pool. Farther south the frontier would 
leave the communes of Hermanice, Michalkovice and Radvanice in Czecho- 
slovakia; Sporvorice and the farm of Stromoradi would fall to Poland; 
Senov and the Babcek forest would remain in Czechoslovakia; the eastern 
portion of the communes of Datyne and Oberhof would fall to Poland, and 
Horne Bludovice and Zermanice would remain in Czechoslovakia. The 
Lucina and Racok rivers would then form the frontier up to the eastern 
boundary of the commune of Vysi Lhota which would remain Czech. The 
frontier would continue along the Moravka and Skalka rivers and terminate 
by the Slovak—Teschen frontier, the Maly Polom mountain falling to Poland 
and the Polomka mountain to Czechoslovakia. 

3. It was pointed out that certain territory already occupied by the Poles 
north of Michalkovice and in the areas of Dolni Sobesovice and Kocurkovice 
would be returned to Czechoslovakia. It was further stated that this would 
be the final frontier and that the occupation by the Polish army would begin 
on November 16. On the same date the Polish troops would begin to evacuate 
that portion of the occupied area which was now ceded back to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Berlin and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
J. M. TRouTBEcK 


No. 254 
Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 10) 
No. 178 [C 13688/2319/12] 
BUDAPEST, November 7, 1938 
My Lord, | 
I have the honour to report that, on the evening of the Vienna award, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister made a speech which was broadcast in the course 


of which he said that, as a result of the decision, hundreds of thousands of 
Magyars, and with them Ruthenes, Slovaks and Germans, who had for such 
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long years shared the cares and sorrows of the thousand-year-old fatherland, 
were returning home. 

_ 2, He thanked the two friendly Great Powers for taking upon themselves 
the difficult and delicate task of making the decision. It was true that 
numerous Magyars and treasured historic towns remained outside the new 
frontiers, but this was unavoidable in the application of the ethnographic 
principles on which the Munich Agreement was based, and if the two Great 
Powers accepted the responsibility for the arbitration then the Hungarians 
also had to accept it. 

g. At the conclusion of M. Imredy’s wireless speech a crowd collected 
before his house. In replying to this ovation he declared that after twenty 
years of deepest night they had at length experienced the first glimmerings 
of Hungary’s resurrection and that within a few days the red, white and 
green standard would be waving over the new frontier. 

4. They knew only too well that, in the course of the long struggle which 
they had waged, there had been no question of the acceptance of their 
historic rights but that they had had, like their German and Polish brothers, 
to strive for the return of what belonged to them, on the basis of the new 
ethnic principles which had been laid down at Munich. A determined and 
methodical campaign, based on these principles, had resulted in the return 
to them of 12,400 square kilometres and over a million inhabitants. 

5. After expressing his gratitude to the friendly Powers he said that the 
days of celebration and rejoicing would be brief. They had work to do. 
They must make the nation happier, stronger and more united. They must 
endeavour to create a new Hungary penetrated with a nationalist and mili- 
tary spirit, filled with racial consciousness and observant of the principles of 
social justice. 

6. The crowd then moved on to the courtyard of the Royal Palace, headed 
by the Prime Minister who in a few words expressed to the Regent the 
Hungarian people’s feelings of affection and loyalty towards their ruler and 
their appreciation of the services which he had rendered to Hungary in the 
course of the last twenty years. 

7. In his reply the Regent thanked the Prime Minister and the crowd for 
their friendly greetings and said that he did not think that from to-day there 
would be anyone who would dare to introduce a discordant note. Let them 
go home and dream of yet finer things than the dream that had just been 
fulfilled. 

8. On the following day M. Imredy addressed the members of the Govern- 
ment party and praised the work of the leaders of the Magyar minority in 
Slovakia. He spoke with gratitude of Herr Hitler whose energy and dynamic 
force had changed the turbid waters of European politics into a life-giving 
stream, and of Signor Mussolini who had been the first responsible statesman 
of a Great Power to espouse Hungary’s revisionist demands and include them 
in his programme. 

g. He said that the development of the Hungarian army had been 
hampered by foreign control, financial difficulties and the movement in 
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favour of disarmament, but that they could now rely on it with complete 
confidence. 

10. The time had come for a period of internal reconstruction and they 
must seek to create a healthier, stronger and more disciplined Hungary. 

11. The following week both Houses of Parliament would be summoned. 
A Bill would be laid before them, which would give the Government full 
powers to take all necessary measures in connexion with the reorganisation 
of the new territories. It would also provide for their representation in the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

12. On the 4th November the Hungarian Foreign Minister granted a 
newspaper interview in which he declared that it had been the aim of the 
Hungarian Government to solve the Czechoslovak problem as rapidly as 
possible. When direct negotiations failed to produce any result they had 
submitted the matter to Germany and Italy as signatory Powers of the 
Munich Agreement. The award had imposed severe sacrifices on the 
Hungarian people but they hoped that it would result in better relations with 
their northern neighbour. He also hoped that it would result in an improve- 
ment in the position of the minorities remaining in Czechoslovakia and that 
this change in their fate would serve as an example to other States. 

13. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ministers at 
Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest. 

I have, &c. 
G. G. Knox 


No. 255 
Mr. Troutbeck (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 11) 
No. 386 [C' 13759/2319/12] 
PRAGUE, November 8, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform you that a communiqué, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation, was published in the press of the 6th November sum- 
marising the ethnographical results of the recent territorial changes. 

2. The new German-—Czechoslovak frontier, which may indeed be modified 
at various points by delimitation on the spot, has left in the Bohemian 
provinces 6,476,987 Czechs, together with 230,291 Germans. The new 
frontier with Poland cedes to the latter the area of four judicial districts: 
Bohumin, Frystat, Cesky Tesin and Jablunkov, which, according to the 
settlement by exchange of notes last week, contained about 230,000 inhabi- 
tants, including 123,000 Czechs, 77,000 Poles, about 20,000 Germans and 
11,000 foreigners, mostly of Polish nationality. The number of inhabitants 
of Bohemia and Moravia was thereby reduced to 6,918,621 or, if Jews and 
foreigners be included, about 7 millions. 

g. As regards Slovakia, the new frontier means the loss of 10,423 square 
kilometres to Hungary with a total population of 859,885 inhabitants: 
276,287 of these are Slovaks, 505,808 Magyars, 26,181 Jews (by nationality), 
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8,967 Germans and 1,829 Ruthenians. As a result of the settlement of the 
Slovak—Polish frontier Slovakia loses a further 167 square kilometres, with a 
total population of 8,043, including 7,652 Czechs and Slovaks. The new 
Slovakia will have about 2,461,865 inhabitants with 2,062,143 Slovaks, only 
66,368 Magyars, 138,564 Germans, 89,093 Ruthenians and 39,036 Jews. 

4. Ruthenia, which loses to Hungary 1,586 square kilometres with 
181,609 inhabitants (17,247 Czechs and Slovaks, 36,735 Ruthenians, 86,681 
Magyars, 4,908 Germans and 25,883 Jews), will have 543,748 inhabitants, 
the majority being Ruthenians (410,181). Of the remainder, the Magyar 
minority will number 22,791, the Jews 53,832, the Germans 8,341, and 
Czechs and Slovaks 16,714. 

5. Lhe whole Czechoslovak Republic will, after these heavy losses, have 
little more than 10 million inhabitants. This figure will, however, be modified 
not only through changes of detail as a result of frontier delimitation, but also 
through a displacement of the population, which already began before and 
at the time of the occupation of Czechoslovak territory by foreign troops 
and may be continued as a result of the application of the right of option, 
and further through the natural movement of population since 1930. 

6. The number of Czech and Slovak minorities in the neighbouring States 
has been greatly increased. Germany will in future have more than 750,000 
Czechs and Slovaks, Poland more than 180,000, Hungary 398,000 (even if, 
as the Hungarian statistics allege, only 104,000 Slovaks live in Hungary to- 
day) or, including the Ruthenians, over 436,000. These figures are, of course, 
susceptible of modification in consequence of the emigration of Czechs and 
Slovaks and of the right of option and of the natural movement of population 
since 1930. 

7. The press of the 8th November published figures issued by the Govern- 
ment Statistical Office, which differed slightly from the foregoing figures. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Berlin and Warsaw and to His Majesty’s Minister at Budapest. 

I have, &c. 
J. M. TrouTBecxk 


No. 256 


Mr. Troutbeck (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 12) 
No. 552 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13805/11169/18| 


PRAGUE, November ro, 1938 


I was informed today at Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Czech-German 
frontier delimitation Commission though constituted some weeks had not 
yet begun to function. My informant thought that the German Government 
were purposely holding matters up until internal situation in Czechoslovakia 
was clearer and they were satisfied that there was going to be no swing to 
the left. 

Repeated to Berlin. 
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No. 257 


Mr. Troutbeck (Prague) to Viscount Halufax 
(Received November 14, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 1035 Telegraphic [C 13891/11169/18| 


PRAGUE, November 14, 1938, 5.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 552 Saving.! 

I was informed today at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that the German 
Government had last week submitted demands for cession of further territory 
under the pretext of ‘minor modifications’ as contemplated in paragraph 6 
of the Munich Agreement. Territory to be ceded was spread over a number of 
districts and comprised in all a considerable area. As it consisted chiefly 
of forest and mountain land the population involved was not very large, in 
fact about forty thousand persons but they were practically all Czechs. 

No discussion of the matter was admitted and the Czech Delegation in 
Berlin were merely informed that agreement was expected within 48 hours. 
I gathered that it was duly forthcoming. 

The occupation of this ‘sixth zone’, as it was described to me, has not yet 
begun and my informant could not say when it was to take place. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

1 No. 256. 


No. 258 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 15, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 139 Telegraphic [C 13890/2319/12] 
WARSAW, November 14, 1938, 8.10 p.m. 


Berlin despatch No. 1197! regarding German-Polish relations. 

There is every indication that Polish Government still do not accept Vienna 
arbitration as final but will endeavour to bring about in the near future a 
common frontier with Hungary. Their real motives are fear of Ukraine 
agitation and German penetration towards Ukraine via Czechoslovakia. 
And according to “The Times’ of November 5 German Government has 
expressed itself against any modification of Hungarian frontier in Ruthenia. 
I do not know how strongly Germany would oppose attempts by Poland and 
Hungary to effect a common frontier. Poles point out that Germany and 
Italy have said nothing further about guaranteeing frontiers laid down in the 
Agreement. I do not think Poles would provoke Germany beyond bounds of 
safety but feel that I must point out that Polish Government through semi- 
official press are continuing agitation on this subject. The “Gazeta Polska’ 
on November 13 gave prominence to a letter of M. Millerand dated May 6 
1920 to Count Apponyi stating that inhabitants of S.C.R.? would be able to 
express their wishes in the future. The same paper says that moment when 

t No. 298. 2 i.e. sub-Carpathian Russia. 
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S.C.R. will decide whether it wishes to belong to Hungary or to Czecho- 
slovakia draws closer and closer. I intend to discuss in a despatch the pos- 
sibilities of a deal involving other issues between Germany and Poland. But 
Ruthenian question is what interests Polish Government most at the moment 
particularly in view of dangers of Ukraine nationalists’ agitation in south- 
east Poland. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague and Budapest. 


No. 259 


Str H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 21) 
No. 368 [C' 14233/2470/55] 


WARSAW, November 14, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 358! of the 2nd November last, I have 
the honour to report that the restoration of normal relations between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia after the annexation of Trans-Olzan Silesia and the 
Slovak districts appears to be making relatively slow progress. Current 
questions connected with the transfer are being dealt with by ad hoc com- 
missions at Prague, Teschen and Brno, and, according to press reports, rail- 
way passenger traffic via Bogumin and Moravska-Ostrava was re-established 
on the 8th November, while further direct services via Bogumin to Prague, 
Vienna, &c., are expected to be resumed shortly. Those Polish-German 
agreements regarding the technical railway arrangements at Bogumin were 
also signed at Berlin on the 5th November. 

2. In spite, however, of the resumption of normal frontier relations, it 
appears clear that the policy of the two countries towards their respective 
minorities will no longer be so liberal as heretofore. The Polish Government’s 
change of policy in this respect was heralded, at the height of the recent crisis, 
by their denunciation, in a note dated 21st September last, of the third section 
(dealing with minorities) of the Czech-Polish Agreement of 1925—see para- 
graph 6 of my despatch No. 533 of the 13th December, 1937.? The retalia- 
tion of the Czechoslovak authorities to this measure and to the expulsion of 
Czechs from Teschen Silesia which has undoubtedly occurred, has been 
shown in recent summary ejections of persons of Polish origin from the 
Moravska-Ostrava and Frydek districts, to which due prominence has been 
given in the Polish press. 

3. Striking first-hand evidence of the difficulties of the Polish régime in 
the newly acquired territories, both generally and in consequence of the 
expulsion of Czech inhabitants, has been given to a member of my staff by a 
British business man resident in South-West Poland, who possesses consider- 
able businesses in the Teschen area, which he recently visited. According to 
this informant—whose account appears worth recording in detail—the 


' Not printed. This despatch gave details of the Polish-Czechoslovak frontier change. 
2 Not printed. See No. 22, note 3. 
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population of the former Czech areas were the reverse of enthusiastic over 
the new régime, partly owing to the fact that the prices of timber and farm 
products were only from one-half to one-third of those obtaining in Czecho- 
slovakia, whereas the prices of tools and any imported or industrial articles 
were at least one-third higher. At Frystat the population had shown marked 
lack of enthusiasm for the troops who were in occupation—even deserting 
the square in which a military band was about to play for their entertain- 
ment, and at Karwina the miners in at least two of the mines were on strike 
because their wages had been reduced by ro per cent. The same informant 
confirmed reports which have reached here to the effect that the Polish 
authorities have expelled a great many of the Czech industrial experts, 
chemists, foremen, &c., while many others have left of their own accord. 
Parts of Bogumin, for instance, were completely deserted when he visited it, 
and he had been into one block of flats with hardly a family living there. He 
had been to a large factory in Bogumin and had found it in a state of dis- 
organisation. The Czech foreman had gone; the German machinery super- 
visor had been superseded by a Pole who did not yet know the work. In 
order to be able to reply to his enquiries, the Poles had had to send for the 
previous German supervisor who was still working there in a subordinate 
capacity, but it was clear that the German was no longer taking any interest 
and was in fact expecting to leave any day. Exactly the same state of affairs 
had been found at Trzyniec. The Poles seemed, however, to have been fairly 
clever in bringing into the whole area, to replace those who had left, industrial 
workers with the same sort of qualifications from Katowice and other parts of 
Upper Silesia. But it was clear that there was great disorganisation for the 
time being, and also that the local population was not at all pleased at what 
was going on. 

4. No doubt too much importance should not be attached to the evidence 
of economic discontent and disorganisation which is to some extent the 
inevitable consequence of a transfer of territory. It is of interest, however, 
that my informant confirmed that the whole annexed area was still heavily 
occupied by Polish troops, although there were none to be seen on the Czech 
or German sides of the frontier. The area, in fact, is still under the control of 
the military authorities. One reason for this may be the Polish desire not to 
leave this new frontier unguarded while the future of Ruthenia is still, 
according to them, undecided. 

5. I have no doubt it was the original intention of M. Beck to proceed to 
much more favourable relations with Czechoslovakia after the departure of 
M. Benes. But the question of a common Polish-Hungarian frontier has since 
been drawn across the trail, and if Czechoslovakia enters the German orbit 
more definitely M. Beck’s policy may well remain unfavourable to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at Prague. 

I have, &c. 
H. W. KENNARD 
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No. 260 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogtluie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 528 Telegraphic [C 13402/11896/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 15, 1938, 5.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 652.! 

1. Press reports that as a result of anti-Semitic demonstrations expulsions 
of Jews from Sudeten areas into Czechoslovakia had been resumed, contrary 
to the intentions of the Munich arrangements for option. 

2. If these reports are confirmed by Prague please renew your representa- 
tions to German oven in your capacity as a member of the Inter- 
national Commission. 

g. While realising ee of general protest to Government against 
treatment of Jews I am anxious to do everything we can where good grounds 
for intervention exist. 

Repeated to Prague. 

1 No. 250. 


No. 261 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 17, 6.35 p.m.) 


No. 699 Telegraphic: by telephone [C' 14069/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 17, 1938 
My telegram No. 646.! : 

Under Secretary of State informs me that bilateral conversations are 
proceeding ‘satisfactorily’. On the other hand Czechoslovak Minister tells 
me that his Government has received from the Germans a demand almost 
in the form of an ultimatum requiring further extension of the line of 
(? invasion)? and inclusion in Germany of territory populated by about 
6,000 Germans and 50,000 Czechs, and Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs may in the near future visit Berlin to deal with the matter. The 
above information was given to me in great confidence and I particularly 
request that for the present it should not come to the knowledge of the 
Czechoslovak Government as emanating from me. 

I am uncertain as to the whereabouts of the new areas claimed but I under- 
stand from another source that they include the forest lands and are partly 
in the neighbourhood of Pressburg. 

I feel it my duty to warn you that there is very little chance of our obtain- 
ing territorial adjustments referred to in Central European Department letter 
C 12953/2319/123 of November 5 and similar correspondence, for I am sure 
that following the precedent of October 5 Germans will impose their final 


1 No. 244. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 Not printed. This letter referred to correspondence with regard to private appeals for 
minor concessions of the frontier line in the Czech interest. 
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line first on the Czechs and then purely as a matter of form on the Frontier 
Commission for their immediate automatic approval. 

In this eventuality the question arises as to what should be my attitude. 
There are three alternatives: 1. to accept; 2. refuse; 3. refer for instructions. 

1. If I were to accept, it would appear to be truckling to an unreasonable 
demand and out of accord with the terms and spirit of the Munich Agreement 
which did not contemplate annexation of predominantly Czech territory. 

2. Torefuse would be regarded by the Germans as contrary to His Majesty’s 
Government’s policy of Anglo-German rapprochement as regarded at Munich. 

3. See Sir N. Henderson’s despatch 10314 of October 7, paragraph 24. 

Reference for instructions might be regarded by the Germans in their 
present mood as an attempt to hold up the proceedings of the Commission; 
but rather than be rushed into agreeing to such a settlement I would insist on 
referring to you, on the ground that the proposal constituted a departure 
from the Munich Agreement which I was not authorised to accept without 
your instructions. 

(? As I)s have no indication that the Commission will meet in the near 
future it would not surprise me were the Germans suddenly to summon it 
and present it in their usual dictatorial manner with a fait accompli to be ap- 
proved merely as a matter of form. 

I should be grateful if this matter could receive your early consideration. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Prague. 

4 No. 165. 5 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 262 
Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Palawret (Bucharest) 
No. 366 [R 9168/3/37] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 17, 1938 
Sir, 

The Prime Minister and I had an audience of the King of Roumania last 
night.! His Majesty began by asking what was the measure of the political 
interest of this country in Roumania and in the countries generally of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe. He expressed himself as particularly interested in 
the question of the guarantee to Czechoslovakia. What Powers should we 


‘have in mind as appropriate to be the guarantor Powers when the scheme was 


made definitive? 

2. I said that this was one of the subjects we intended to discuss with the 
French next week, and we had in advance of such discussions with them and 
with other Governments, including the Roumanian Government, reached no 
final conclusions. It had been suggested that the guarantee might include 
the four Munich Powers and Russia, and, in addition, the neighbours of 
Czechoslovakia. His Majesty expressed the view that it was unlikely that 

t The King of Roumania visited England from November 15 to 18, 1938. 
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Germany would accept any scheme that included Russia, and, from the 
Roumanian point of view, was disposed to feel that it would be desirable on 
the whole that Russia should not be included. This, he thought, would also 
be the view of Poland. In any case, Germany was greatly to be preferred, 
if it came to the point, to Russia. I told His Majesty that, though neither 
difficulty was perhaps insuperable, I thought that, from our point of view, 
there were two questions to be considered in this connexion: one was the 
fact that the Anglo-French Plan of the 19th September had implicitly 
assumed a Russian guarantee, or, at all events, an invitation to Russia to 
give her guarantee, and that the Munich Arrangement had explicitly 
recognised this Anglo-French Plan; the second consideration was one of 
domestic politics, namely, that no doubt considerable political opposition 
would be incited if no attempt were made to give Russia the opportunity of 
joining. These difficulties, however, were not necessarily conclusive, and we 
agreed with His Majesty that it was in all the circumstances essential that 
Germany should join in the guarantee. 

g. Incidentally, the King told us that his most recent information in regard 
to the Russian internal position suggested a state of great weakness. Apart 
from the purges in the army, he understood that there had been a great 
clearance of men of intelligence and leadership in Government services, so 
that the whole machine was very severely strained and no great reliance 
could be at present placed upon Russian capacity to make her influence felt. 

4. His Majesty proceeded to say that he had reason to believe that both 
Germany and Poland had ideas on the establishment of an independent 
Ukrainian State. This would raise new problems for Roumania, but he did 
not express himself as unduly anxious on this score, saying that, if they had 
managed to live on good terms with the vast State of Russia, they would have 
no particular reason to be anxious at finding for their neighbour a new and 
much smaller State. It was part of the firm policy of Roumania to maintain 
the Czechoslovak frontiers against Hungary. This would also be the attitude 
of Yugoslavia. His Majesty did not anticipate that Germany would desire 
to take action in the sense of securing further territorial expansion. Her 
activities would be economic, but these obviously tended to open the door to 
political influence, perhaps in a measure greater than was desirable. What 
was, His Majesty asked in this connexion, the degree of our interest on the 
economic side? To this the Prime Minister replied that natural forces seemed 
to him to make it inevitable that Germany should enjoy a preponderant 
position in the economic field, but that did not mean that we were in any way 
disinterested in any possibilities in Roumanian trade that might be found 
practicable. In this connexion the Prime Minister assured the King that there 
was no truth in the suggestion that His Majesty reported as having been put 
about from German quarters, that at Munich the Prime Minister had agreed 
with Herr Hitler to treat Central and South-Eastern Europe as a German 
monopoly field. No such proposition had been made and Herr Hitler had 
not said more on the point than that there was natural trade exchange 
between Germany and these countries, inasmuch as Germany required their 
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primary products and could supply them in exchange with manufactured 
goods. 

5. The King also agreed with the Prime Minister in feeling that any 
attempt at encirclement of Germany or unnatural attempts to block her 
legitimate trade expansion were not politically wise and might be likely to 
bring much graver disadvantages than advantages. I pointed out that under 
existing powers His Majesty’s Government were unable to take up any com- 
mercial or other trade propositions that were not economically sound, and 
in this field one of the principal difficulties that we constantly encountered 
was the effect on the Roumanian export trade of the wide difference between 
Roumanian internal prices and world prices. This difficulty made itself 
particularly felt in the sphere of Roumanian wheat and also of oil. In regard 
to this last, there were special difficulties in addition, arising out of the treat- 
ment of the oil companies by the Roumanian Government, and on this point 
I asked leave of His Majesty to supply M. Comnéne with a memorandum of 
the point we had in mind. 

6. From this general discussion the King passed to a short review of the 
principal proposals in the economic field that had been under discussion. 
Those to which he attached particular importance were the naval base?; the 
question of Danube development and mercantile marine; timber; and, lastly, 
silos. Some short discussion ensued on these topics which concluded by a 
suggestion made by the Prime Minister to the effect that we should wish to 
re-examine them in the light of what the King had said, and that we should 
be very well content if on our examination it was found possible to take any 
action on any of the lines proposed. We had already shown by our purchase 
of 200,000 tons of Roumanian wheat that we were not disinterested. His 
Majesty expressed the view that the great value of this transaction had been 
as evidence of our continued interest in the field of Roumanian trade. The 
King finally said that, even if we found that it was impossible to make any- 
thing of the proposals that had been put forward, he thought that a com- 
mercial mission from this country to Roumania would be valuable on the 
same ground of evidence of interest, but that a decision was of great urgency 
and he begged that there should be no delay. It was not a matter from his 
point of view in which months could peacefully elapse before decisions were 
taken. 

I am, &c. 
HALIFAX 


2 The reference is to a Roumanian project for constructing a naval base and commercial 
port on Lake Tasaul. 
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No. 263 


Mr. Troutbeck (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received November 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 1042 Telegraphic [C 14140/11169/18] 


PRAGUE, November 18, 1938, 6.55 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 699.! 

My telegram No. 1040.? 

My French colleague has been informed by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that agreement was reached on the ‘sixth zone’ yesterday. The German 
Government who had demanded 110 villages contented themselves with 
about half. It is hoped to sign necessary agreement today. 

Dr. Chvalkowsky’s visit to Berlin has been postponed. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

™ No. 261. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported the possibility of a further visit by Dr. Chvalkovsky 
to Berlin. 


No. 264 


Str G. Ogiloie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recetved November 21, 10.30 a.m.) 


No. 709 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14198/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 21, 1938 

My telegram No. 699.! 

Acting President of Ambassadors’ Commission has just telephoned to 
inform me that Commission has been summoned to meet at 6 o’clock tonight 
in order to sanction the new Czechoslovak-German frontier agreed upon 
between Czechs and Germans. He tells me meeting will be brief and of 
course purely a matter of form, 

He has invited me to inspect the map of the proposed line at 1 o’clock. 

I am getting into touch with my French, Italian and Czech colleagues, 
but in the meanwhile have warned Herr von Ritter that I may have to refer 
to you for instructions. 

1 No. 261. 


No. 265 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved November 21, 12.45 p.m.) 
No. 710 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14219/11169/18| 
BERLIN, November 21, 1938 
My telegram No. 709.! 
I have consulted my French and my Italian colleagues. Both the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, in agreement with his Ambassador, who has not yet 
™ No. 264. 
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presented his credentials, and Italian Ambassador are of the opinion that as 
Czechs have already signed an agreement with Germans, Ambassadors’ Com- 
mission has no alternative but to endorse it. Had the Czechs protested and 
appealed to the Commission before signing the case would have been different. 
But it is no good being more royal than the King. 

I have not been able to see the Czech representative who is engaged at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Accordingly if I find at meeting of Ambassadors’ 
Commission at 6.0 this evening that Czechs have already signed an agree- 
ment, and unless I hear from you to the contrary before 4.30 London time 
there is no alternative but to concur. 

The whole affair is being rushed and I fully appreciate indignation which 
may be aroused in United Kingdom. 


No. 266 


Ser G. Ogilure-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 21°) 
No. 711 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14254/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 21, 1938 

My telegram No. 710.? 

Acting Chairman of Ambassadors’ Commission informed me this morning 
that he regretted necessity of summoning Commission at such short notice 
in order to ratify final Czechoslovak Frontier Agreement but as new frontier 
was to come into force on November 24 and in view of impending departure 
tonight for Berchtesgaden of French representatives in Commission with 
presentation of credentials of new French Ambassador there was no alterna- 
tive. He gave me a map? and text of Agreement* which was signed yesterday 
which is to effect that frontier is to follow the blue and red line marked on 
the map with the proviso that where the red line differs from the blue the 
red line prevails. Provision is made for a German-Czech delimitation Com- 
mission and a frontier treaty covering technical details. 

The following have also been signed: 


1, An Optants Agreement.5 

2. A Minorities Declaration.‘ 

3. Agreements for the construction of a motor road from Breslau to 
Vienna, for an Oder—Danube canal and for an air service between Silesia 
and Austria. 


See my immediately following telegram.’ 
Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


! The hour of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 2 No. 265. 
3 See sketch-map at the end of this volume. 4 See Appendix V, Document (vii). 
5 Ibid., Document (vi). © Ibid., Document (v). 7 No. 267. 
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No. 267 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
_ (Recetved November 21, 5.20 p.m.) 


No. 712 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14255/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 21, 1938 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

You will observe from map? I am sending to you tonight that alterations 
in October 1o line occur in every quarter. 

Czechoslovak Minister informs me that this involves a nett loss to Czecho- 
slovakia of about 30,000 Czechs and a gain to Germany of about 6,000 Ger- 
mans. He exhausted every resource in vain including an appeal to General 
G6ring for some mitigation of the line which was made practically in form 
of an ultimatum insisted on by Herr Hitler himself. He tells me that his 
Government are specially sensitive of the loss of an historical area near Taus 
and of winter sport region of Jilemnice in the south. 

He said there was no alternative but to sign and is quite resigned to my 
concurring in this settlement. _ 

Repeated to Paris, Prague and Rome. 

1 No. 266. 2 Not reproduced. See sketch-map at the end of this volume. 


No. 268 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved November 22, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 164 Telegraphic [C 14295/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, November 21, 1938, 9.27 p.m. 

My telegram No. 163.! 

Hungarian agitation in favour of attachment of Ruthenia is increasing 
and the military speak openly of entering that country in the near future. 

My German colleague told Mr. Gascoigne privately to-day that his 
Government would view any such action on Hungary’s part with grave dis- 
pleasure. He had some three days ago, on instructions, made strong repre- 
sentations to the Hungarian Government reminding them that they had 
recognised the Vienna arbitrary [szc ? arbitral] award as final and that if, in 
spite of this, the Hungarians marched into Ruthenia she would do so entirely 
at her own risk, and without any assistance from Germany. 

Subsequently Berlin and Rome had come to a definite agreement on the 
subject. As a result of this, joint representations would very shortly be made 
here by German and Italian ministers warning Hungarians in strongest 
terms against any incursion into Ruthenia. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Rome, Bucharest and Belgrade. 

t Not printed. In this telegram Sir G. Knox reported a statement to him by the Minister 


for Foreign Affairs that there was strong agitation in Hungary in favour of the attachment of 
Ruthenia. 
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No. 269 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Haltfax (Recetved November 25) 
No. 192 [C 14582/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, November 21, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose herein a French translation of the speech made 
by the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Chamber of Deputies 
on the 12th instant.! | 

2. The first part of M. de Kanya’s speech, which calls for no comment, was 
devoted to a historical review of the events leading up to the abortive Czecho- 
slovak-Hungarian negotiations at Komarom. After referring to a broadcast 
from Bratislava which ended with a statement that the whole army was 
standing firm behind the Slovak Government, he endeavoured to establish 
that this had been the cause of the failure of the negotiations and that 
Hungary was then obliged in self-defence to take military measures. 

g. There is a good deal of special pleading here and M. de Kanya has 
much exaggerated the threat to peace in the break-down of the Komarom 
Conference. One could see from Budapest no sign of a military threat to 
Hungary; indeed, on the other hand, it transpired that the Hungarian 
Government themselves had organised bands of terrorists, whom they had 
passed over the frontier into Slovakia and Ruthenia. The partial mobilisa- 
tion of the Hungarian army was doubtless undertaken above all to prove to 
public opinion in Hungary that the Government were not inactive. 

4. When, in his speech, M. de Kanya mentioned the Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s proposal to submit the dispute to an arbitral tribunal, he omitted to 
state that the arbitrators suggested were, in the case of Slovakia: Germany 
and Italy; in that of Ruthenia: Germany and Italy and Poland. The onus 
of the first official step in this somewhat cavalier procedure thus lies with 
Hungary. 

5. Later in the speech there was a piece of bravado which was not in M. 
de Kanya’s usual manner, when, in an unconvincing echo of Herr Hitler’s 
speech at Znaim (please see Berlin Savingram No. 491 of the 27th October),' 
he declared that ‘the Hungarians had been prepared to employ every means 
to attain their object, and that they had had no reason to suppose that an 
armed conflict would have had serious consequences for them. The fact that 
they had, nevertheless, achieved their object without the shedding of blood 
was due, perhaps, precisely to the fact that there could not anywhere be any 
doubt as to the strength of their determination.’ 

6. In his peroration M. de Kanya informed the House that Hungary had 
accepted the heavy sacrifices which the Vienna Award had imposed upon her 
in the hope that the award would represent the dawn of a new era in Central 
Europe and that it would permit the peoples established there for centuries 
to live peaceably together in the future and even to find the means of co- 
operating more closely. In conclusion, he made a most friendly reference to 

1 Not printed. 
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Yugoslavia, to which I have already had the honour to draw Your Lordship’s 
attention in my telegram No. 52, Saving,” of the 12th instant. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ministers at 
Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest. 

I have, &c. 
G. G. Knox 
2 Not printed. 
No. 270 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 26) 
No. 193 [C 14626/2319/12] 
My Lord, BUDAPEST, November 21, 1938 


I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith copies of a 
memorandum compiled by the Press Attaché to this Legation setting forth 
statistics obtained from Hungarian sources showing the numbers of the 
various nationalities residing in the new territories which have been acquired 
by Hungary as a result of the recent arbitral award. 

I have, &c., 
G. G. Knox 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 270 
Population of the Returned Areas 


There are no exact figures, and none that have been published ‘can be 
regarded as scientifically established. Both the Hungarian census of 1910 and 
the Czechoslovak census of 1930 had a political basis: 

The following figures are believed to be approximately accurate: 

Total population: 1,060,000 (probably rather more). 

Of this the number of Czechs and Slovaks who have fled is at least 30,000, 

leaving 1,030,000. 

The number recognised as Hungarians is 830,000, but of these at least 
150,000 who are nearly all orthodox or assimilated Jews have to be 
deducted to give the estimate of Christian Hungarians as 680,000. 

It is fairly well established that the number of Slovaks who are in the 
returned areas is 140,000. 

In various places, but especially west of Kassa, there are Germans totalling 
20,000. 

This leaves a balance of about 40,000 people, mainly Ruthenes, but 
including also Poles and Roumanians. 


Thus the population is roughly built up as follows: 


Recognised as— 
Hungarians wae es ons see sie ih ... 830,000 
Slovaks... sini sas sie ii me ine ... 140,000 
Germans ... ome gies ses ay ss “es s+ 20,000 
Ruthenes, Poles, Roumanians and others ___.... sais ..» 40,000 
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This has to be modified by the fact that in a number of places, such as 
Munkacs and Ungvar, there are entire streets emptied of Jews who have fled. 
Their total must be several thousands. 


No. 271 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 22, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 1050 Telegraphic [C 14338/11169/18| 


PRAGUE, November 22, 1938, 5.50 p.m. 


My telegram No. 540 Saving! paragraph 4. 

On behalf of Minister for Foreign Affairs Political Director informed me 
today that with the ratification by the International Commission at Berlin 
of agreements just concluded between Germany and Czechoslovakia the 
Czechoslovak Government considered so far as they were concerned Munich 
Agreement had now been fulfilled. At the same time M. Krno handed to me 
a paper dated November 22 showing with reference to annexes 1 and 2 of 
that Agreement that minority and frontier questions with Poland and Hungary 
had been definitely settled respectively by exchange of notes with the Polish 
Minister at Prague on November 1 and by protocol signed at Vienna on 
November 2. In reply to my enquiry he said that a similar communication 
was being made to all four signatory Powers. 

In the course of brief conversation the Political Director agreed that Ger- 
man guarantee was most important for Czechoslovakia. The guarantee 
question had however not as yet been raised by his Government with the 
German Government or other Governments concerned. He professed to have 
no anxieties on the subject of Ruthenia. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, Budapest and Rome. 


1 No. 252. 


No. 272 


Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recerved November 23, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 165 Telegraphic [C 14372/2319/12] 
BUDAPEST, November 22, 1938, 9.35 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram." 

Head of Military Intelligence and Military assistant to Chief of General 
Staff of Hungarian Army both stated to members of my staff today that 
Hungarian Army had now no intention of moving into Ruthenia or of making 
any further forward move whatever: demobilisation, they said, would begin 
at once and should be completed before Christmas. 

German démarche would seem to have had immediate effect, for a few days 
ago Hungarian officers were talking in a very different strain. 


1 No. 268. 
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Nevertheless, cases continue to come to my knowledge of individual 
reservists still being called up for service and agitation in the press remains 
strong. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague, Rome, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


No. 273 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 24) 
No. 573 Saving: Telegraphic [C 14431/11169/18| 


PRAGUE, November 22, 1938 


It is reported in to-day’s press that agreement has been reached between 
the German and Czechoslovak Governments over the final delimitation of 
the German-Czechoslovak frontier. The protocol with regard to this agree- 
ment was signed in the Foreign Office at Berlin on November 20. At the 
same time had been signed a treaty over nationality and option questions, 
and a declaration over the protection of national groups (‘Volksgruppen’). 
The occupation of the frontier laid down by the protocol would take place on 
November 24. 

It is further announced that agreements were reached between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia on November 19 with regard to a motor road connect- 
ing Breslau and Vienna, and with regard to the construction of the Danube-— 
Oder canal. General Husarek and Minister Machaty [? Mastny] and, on 
the German side, Ambassador von Ritter and the General Inspector of Road 
Communications, Todt, had negotiated these agreements. 

General Husarek is reported to have given representatives of the press a 
detailed account of these two projects, in which he mentioned that each 
country would build the portion of the canal which was on its territory, and 
that the German Government had declared their readiness to put in hand 
the Elbe canal as soon as the Czech Government showed an interest therein. 
The motor road, said General Husarek, would be constructed by the Ger- 
man ‘Autobahn Company’ at the company’s own expense. The road would 
be the property of the German company and the regulation of traffic, the 
traffic police and the Customs administration on the road would be German. 
The road would be fenced-off throughout its length. Czechoslovak vehicles 
would have the right to use the Czechoslovak portion of the road without any 
restrictions or fees. Czechoslovak technicians and workmen would be pre- 
ponderantly employed but the employment of Germans was not excluded. 
Work would begin on the road immediately and the construction would be 
completed by 1940. It would have special importance for Czechoslovakia as 
it would connect her with the network of German roads including those 
which were to be constructed in the near future in a southerly direction, for 
example the projected Belgrade—Sofia—Istanbul—Bagdad road. 
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No. 274 
Sir G. Ogilovie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 25) 
No. 1250 [C' 14543/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 22, 1938 
My Lord, 

In the hurried circumstances reported in my telegram No. 709! of the 
21st November, a further meeting of the Ambassadors’ Commission was held 
on the 21st November’ in order to ratify the frontier agreement reached on the 
20th November between Germany and Czechoslovakia. In the absence on 
leave of the State Secretary, the chair was taken and Germany was represented 
by Herr Ritter, the president of the Economic Sub-Commission (B). In his 
opening remarks Herr Ritter referred to the decision of the commission at its 
last meeting on the 13th October, according to which minor rectifications of 
the roth October line were to be carried out by agreement between the Ger- 
mans and the Czechs. This agreement, he said, had now been reached and 
was embodied in a protocol signed on the goth November which he read out, 
a translation of which was enclosed in my despatch No. 12423 of the 21st 
November. He then submitted the text of a protocol to be signed by the 
representatives of the Munich Powers adopting, under article 6 of the 
Munich Agreement, the frontier settlement reached by the German and 
Czech delegations. A translation of this second protocol was enclosed in my 
above-mentioned despatch. The Czech representative, in supporting the 
German proposal, said he did so in a spirit of amity and conciliation and in 
the hope that the hard sacrifice being made by his country would finally 
dispel the anxieties of the past and inaugurate a brighter future by con- 
tributing to good neighbourly relations with Germany. Herr Ritter responded 
in terms of thanks and sympathy, but he also called to mind that Germany, 
too, was making sacrifices in leaving outside her frontiers very considerable 
groups of German population. The protocol was then put to the meeting, 
our assent granted and our signatures affixed. After some delay caused by 
discussion of the exact terms and translation of the press aca from 
German into French, the commission adjourned. 

2. A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s representatives 
at Paris, Prague and Rome. 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 

1 No. 264. 2 For the minutes of this meeting see Appendix V, Document (vii). 

3 Not printed. The protocols, with a sketch-map, were issued on December 19, 1938, as 
a White Paper (Cmd. 5908). See map at the end of this volume. 
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No. 275 
Str G. Ogtlote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 25) 
No. 1251 (C 14544/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 22, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that in the course of the conversation reported 
in my telegram No. 711! of November 21, the Acting Chairman of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Commission said that in addition to the fixing of the new German- 
Czech frontier he wished to propose that the Ambassadors’ Commission 
should declare itself dissolved, as in the opinion of his Government it had 
completed its labours, and that any further differences between Berlin and 
Prague could more satisfactorily be settled by the two Governments direct 
without eventual submission to the representatives of the four Powers. I 
urged Herr Ritter not to do so, saying that if he did I would certainly oppose 
the proposition, pending reference to Your Lordship for instructions. Herr 
Ritter said he would in the circumstances not raise this point. I understand 
he expressed the same views to my Italian and French colleagues and received 
similar discouragement. 

2. A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Paris, Prague and Rome. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILviz-FORBES 

1 No. 266. 


2 Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes was informed on December 8 that his action in discouraging the 
proposal that the International Commission should declare itself dissolved was approved. 


No. 276 


Str H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 24, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 144 Telegraphic (C 14525/2319/12] 


WARSAW, November 24, 1938, 6.55 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 535 to Berlin.' | 

The French Chargé d’Affaires learns from the Roumanian Ambassador 
that the Roumanian Government recently informed the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in connexion with the concentrations on the Ruthenian border that if 
Hungary used force the Roumanian Government would not answer for the 
consequences. 

Further the Political Director of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed 
him yesterday that on November 22 the Hungarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs informed the Polish Minister in Budapest that Hungary had re- 
nounced all claim to a common frontier with Poland. M. Sequin asked if this 

t Not printed. In this telegram of November 23 Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes was asked whether, 
in his opinion, the Germans might take the opportunity of sending troops into Ruthenia if 
the Poles and Hungarians continued to create disorder there. 
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were the result of German pressure. The Political Director implied that he 
supposed it was. 

The German Ambassador tells me that he had conveyed no warning to 
the Polish Government but has informed them of the action taken by the 
German Minister in Budapest, which amounts to a warning. He thinks 
Polish activity in this question has diminished but that it will be revived in 
the future. 

Repeated to Budapest, Berlin and Bucharest. 


| No. 277 
Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Palatret (Bucharest) 
No. 377 (G 14425/2319/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 24, 1938 
Sir, 

With reference to paragraph 4 of my despatch No. 3661 of the 17th 
November, I should perhaps add that, in speaking of the Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian frontier, His Majesty the King of Roumania stated that Roumania 
was prepared to join with other Powers in a guarantee of that particular 
frontier. His Majesty further hinted at the possibility that Poland also might 
give a partial guarantee. 

Iam, &c. 


HALIFAX 
t No. 262. 


No. 278 


Str G. Knox (Budapest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved November 25, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 171 Telegraphic (C 14586/2319/12] 


BUDAPEST, November 25, 1938, 3.0 p.m. 


My French colleague yesterday on insiructions enquired from Minister for 
Foreign Affairs about the present situation in Ruthenia. 

M. de Kanya gave him to understand that the question for the moment 
had been put into storage, but that he hopes for an eventual settlement in 
Hungary’s favour by means of a bargain to be struck between Poland and 
Germany concerning Danzig and other matters. The French Minister 
gathered that the Germans were asking a high price. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Prague, Warsaw, Bucharest and Belgrade. 
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CHAPTER V 


German press attackson Great Britain: correspondence 
regarding anti-Semitic measures in Germany: 
Anglo-French conversations of November 24. 
(October 20-November 24, 1938.) 


No. 279 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
[C 12819/85/18 | 


PARIS, October 20, 1938 
My dear Secretary of State, 

You will have seen in the Press that Hitler sent his private aeroplane to 
fetch Francois-Poncet! from Berlin to Berchtesgaden and that he published 
a very friendly communiqué praising the latter for his tact, &c., during his 
long mission in Germany. 

Bonnet tells me in strict confidence that Hitler went out of his way to be 
amiable to the French Ambassador. He expressed the strong hope that satis- 
factory arrangements would be reached soon between France and Germany 
and between Great Britain and Germany.” With regard to the former Hitler 
has the wish to reach some rather spectacular agreement with France, again 
declaring solemnly that Germany renounces all claim to Alsace-Lorraine, &c. 
He also contemplates some Non-Aggression Pact with France. 

I asked Bonnet whether any details had been discussed at this Berchtes- 
gaden meeting, but he said only the main outlines were mentioned. He 
assured me Colonies had not been mentioned. 

Hitler and Ribbentrop both sent most particularly friendly messages to 
Bonnet personally, expressing their great appreciation of his attitude during 
the recent crisis. 

Bonnet gathers that Hitler’s outburst against us at Saarbriicken3 was due 
to his having shortly before that speech read that he had been described as a 
‘gangster’ in the House of Commons by some Opposition member. 


1 M. Francois-Poncet had recently been appointed French Ambassador in Rome. 

2 Lord Halifax wrote to Sir E. Phipps on October 28 that from another report of this 
conversation the Foreign Office had some reason to believe that M. Bonnet had ‘toned down’ 
attacks made against Great Britain by Herr Hitler in the latter’s conversation with M. 
Francois-Poncet. Sir E. Phipps replied on November 1 that he had asked M. Francois- 
Poncet whether Herr Hitler had not made any reference to the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment, and that M. Francois-Poncet had replied that Herr Hitler ‘had merely remarked that 
he had told Mr. Chamberlain that circumstances might eventually compel him to consider 
whether or not that Agreement should be revised’. See also Appendix IT. 

3 See No. 187. 
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Bonnet tells me further that he has had also friendly messages from Ciano 
expressing satisfaction at the appointment of a French Ambassador to Rome. 

Bonnet 1s perturbed at the spate of lies in the French Press a few days ago 
and all on the same day, declaring (1) that the Italians had not given their 
agrément to Francois-Poncet; (2) that the Gestapo had been set up at Prague; 
and (3) that Hitler had demanded the extradition of certain Sudeten Ger- 
mans. All the above are lies propagated, Bonnet thinks, by the Soviets in 
order to poison any attempt to improve French relations with Germany or 
Italy. To these must be added (4) reports in the “Daily Telegraph’ as to a 
Nazi movement in Alsace-Lorraine. 

As to (4) Hitler gave his word to Francois-Poncet that if any Nazi were 
found engaged on anti-French propaganda in Alsace-Lorraine and were 
handed over to him, he would make an example of him. Bonnet says there 
has been no trace of any Nazi movement there and he is inviting members of 
the British press to go there and see for themselves. 

Frangois-Poncet is to get the highest German decoration! 

Yours very sincerely 
Eric Puipps 


No. 280 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved October 24, 10.15 a.m.) 


No. 630 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 12780/184/18] 
BERLIN, October 24, 1938 


The “Deutsche Diplomatische-Politische Korrespondenz’ of October 22 
openly approaches the colonial question which has hitherto been the object 
of no more than passing references in official quarters, e.g. Dr. Goebbels’ 
speech! on October 21. Of course all foreign utterances on the subject, parti- 
cularly if favourable to the German thesis, have been carefully reproduced in 
the press including those of Lord Allen? and Lord Lothian.? 


t Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Hamburg on October 21, said: ‘We have recently become so 

accustomed to political miracles that people are now beginning to ask “‘What about the 
colonies?”’ ... No, gentlemen, we have nothing more to inherit. The world is against us. The 
world is always against us. The only question is whether the world can do anything against 
us.” 
2 The reference appears to be to a letter by Lord Allen of Hurtwood published in the 
“Manchester Guardian’ of October 20, discussing recent British foreign policy, and referring 
inter alia to the possibilities of both economic and colonial readjustments in the framework 
of a final peace settlement. 

3 Lord Lothian had said at Sydney on October 19 that if it were possible to give Herr Hitler 
a colonial area which would not affect the strategic security of the democracies and the 
British Commonwealth he would give it now and not wait till Herr Hitler applied pressure. 
Such a concession was, however, only advisable in return for an effective all-round limitation 
of armaments. We should refuse to yield any colonies which might be used for the creation 
of bases which might threaten our defences, and we should make ourselves strong enough to 
make it impossible for Herr Hitler to get what he wanted by threats. 
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2. The ‘Deutsche Diplomatische-Politische Korrespondenz’ says ‘Now 
that a process of pacification has set in in the Czechoslovak area, certain 
circles in London appear to be looking round for new sources of unrest. 
Obviously as the result of a general mot d’ordre demonstrations have been 
staged throughout the English world (though without any move on Ger- 
many’s part) to raise the colonial question in such a way as to oppose the 
most inappropriate arguments to the German claims. Every part of the 
Empire seems to wish to escape in advance from the particular responsibilities 
which fall upon it. On the other hand there is a quite general tendency to 
force upon Germany the exact moment for the consideration—as barren as 
possible—of this open question. 

g. Such manceuvres, whether officially or unofficially inspired, are 
naturally powerless to influence the German view-point or German policy. 
The basic conclusion to be drawn from this agitation is that these circles feel 
that things can no longer be maintained as they are but that each beneficiary 
cherishes the wish that another shall make the sacrifices and he be spared. 

4. In Germany such manceuvres make no impression. Germany claims 
nothing which is legally another’s. This attitude on the legal point has been 
sufficiently emphasised recently by the Chancellor himself. On the other hand 
the Reich claims those possessions which were taken from it on a false and 
lying pretext. 

5. It is immaterial to whose trusteeship they were then committed even 
though the territories in question were highly useful, and, as German posses- 
sions, most tempting to the beneficiary State or Dominion. If the German 
colonies have been left for twenty years to the enjoyment of others, it seems 
to Germany that a genuine sense of justice must demand that the longer a 
wrong has been in existence the more urgently should it be remedied, ard 
that the trustees should return the property to those from whom it was falsely 
taken. 

6. This attitude on Germany’s part is known to the world. It requires no 
further elucidation and prohibits any perversion or misinterpretation. The 
initiative in clearing up the matter does not lie with Germany but with all 
those who are responsible for the undertaking of restitution.’ 

7. I would also draw your attention to a statement made by the Minister 
of Economics in an interview with ‘Paris-Midi’ of October 22. Dr. Funk was 
asked whether, since the opening of south-eastern Europe to economic 
exploitation, he considered that Germany still needed colonies. He replied 
that it was a mistake to view the German colonial claims purely as part of 
their economic needs. For them the colonial question was first and foremost a 
question of honour and prestige. 
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No. 281 


Str G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 27) 


No. 1123 [C 13000/ 42/18] 


BERLIN, October 24, 1938 
My Lord, ! 

The German press during the past few days has been full of the arms 
question. The whole matter would seem to be one on which the Ministry of 
Propaganda has not yet finally made up its mind, for the German attitude as 
reflected in the press is very far from being consistent. 

2. AsI reported in my telegrams Nos. 465! and 472, Saving,’ the prospect 
of British rearmament on a largely augmented scale and backed by public 
opinion as it has not perhaps previously been, is evidently most distasteful to 
the German Government. On the other hand, there has been little or no 
attempt to suggest that the projected scale of British (and French) strength 
would indeed be such as seriously to threaten Germany. Far from it. The 
Sunday papers of the 23rd October were full of blustering assertions of Ger- 
many’s invincibility, and these have been supplemented to-day with the first 
authorised photographs of the German fortifications on the western frontier 
plus a long diatribe in the ‘National-Zeitung’ ridiculing the puny air forces of 
the Western Powers. Moreover, newspaper articles are at pains to deprecate 
any idea that the thought of war should now be banished from the public 
mind. The ‘Angriff’, for example, frankly considers the attitude of the prin- 
cipal peoples concerned to the recent imminent prospect of a conflict. After 
talking of ‘feverish’ preparations in England and the departure of French 
reservists from among ‘a silent populace,’ it recalls the satisfaction of the 
Chancellor with the German attitude. It then passes to undisguised en- 
couragement of its readers in the face of modern war. It is a mistake, it says, 
to imagine that all wars are alike. Recollections of the last war with the 
hunger blockade, the ‘stab in the back,’ &c., are all very well and no doubt 
tragic enough, but modern German youth regards war from the angle of the 
new anti-aircraft or quick-firing machine gun. Moreover, in the next war 
gold will not play the part it did in the last. It has been supplanted by the 
organisation of the nation for production. A nation so organised enters a war 
with the best prospects of success. ‘If we look at ourselves and other peoples 
the conclusion is too obvious to be stated.’ Peace is the continuation of war by 
other methods as we learnt after the last war. Let the others rearm and talk of 
record figures. We shall watch them carefully but coolly. Gold and arma- 
ments will not decide, but the organisation of armaments, and the principles 
upon which our own are organised are indubitably far superior to those of 
other peoples whatever the form of their States. We shall accustom ourselves 


t No. 198. 
2 Not printed. This telegram reported extracts from the ‘Vélkischer Beobachter’ and the 
‘Angriff’. 
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to contemplate crises from this point of view. Crises are not crises for us, but 
only rehearsals of something for which we are perfectly prepared. 

3. The above necessarily condensed version does less than justice to the 
vainglorious tone of the article, and in any other country but Germany it 
might be legitimate to conclude that its arguments were designed to reconcile 
the public to the British rearmament as being of small consequence. This is, 
however, by no means the case. The ‘Vélkischer Beobachter’ recently had 
two front-page articles on the 23rd and 25th October which seem to show 
quite clearly that the German Government desires to take up the dual atti- 
tude (1) that it has nothing to fear and that force is the only arbiter in world 
affairs; (2) that it is scandalous for Great Britain to rearm and that only 
Germany and possibly Italy should be allowed to exploit the power doctrine. 
The first article enumerates at length the measures now being taken in 
England and emphasises that all parties are united in pressing them on. It 
then quotes “The Times’ as saying that the policy of negotiation can only bear 
fruit if equals are dealing with equals, of which the only measure is armed 
strength founded on public opinion. In that case, it says, the first conclusion 
is that the unresisted occupation of the Sudetenland was a direct success for 
German armaments. The Western Powers did not negotiate with Germany 
because there had been any real change in world opinion as regards the 
injustice of Versailles, but they threw the treaty overboard and went to 
Munich simply because they respected German guns and German bombing 
squadrons. (The ‘National-Zeitung’ and other papers have also been free 
with this interpretation of events.) The power of a strong army to prevent 
war has never been more conclusively demonstrated and so on into yet 
another dissertation on the supreme and ultimate value of force and National- 
Socialist ingenuity in its application. 

4. The second article takes as its text an article in the ‘Giornale d’ Italia’ 
which would appear to have expressed apprehension at the prospect of 
accelerated defence measures in England. ‘The ‘“‘Giornale d’Italia” ’s warn- 
ing,’ 1t says, ‘Is by no means superfluous, for many British observers have 
formed an altogether erroneous impression of the future of the balance of 
armaments. They seem to think that Germany and Italy have already 
reached their maximum strength and that England and France can overhaul 
them at will in no time. Germany recognises the British overseas obliga- 
tions and has concluded the Naval Treaty, but this should involve corre- 
sponding moderation on England’s part with regard to the irreducible scale 
of German armaments. The policy of a blind armaments race in which the 
Western Powers are now seeking salvation can never reach its goal in face of 
the union of the Great Powers Germany, Italy and Japan. . . .Germany and 
Italy are always in a position to create an adequate counter-weight.’ 

5. It is difficult to anticipate what the aim of this propaganda is unless it 
be hoped to frighten His Majesty’s Government into reconsidering their 
policy. Such a hope must seem vain enough to any intelligent observer, but it 
is conceivable that it is cherished here in view of the invincible ignorance 
which certain sections of the Government maintain with regard to the British 
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character. On the other hand it may well be that the obvious reluctance of 
the people as a whole, when faced by the prospect of war last month, has 
moved the authorities to conjure up the British bogy as being the only one 
left on the European stage. If this is so, it is not likely to fall much less flat 
than Dr..Goebbels’s propaganda before the last crisis, for it will take a great 
deal to persuade the German people that Great Britain has any real designs 
upon them. 
I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


No. 282 


Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
[C 11641/55/17] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 28, 1938 
My dear Phipps, 

I was much interested to read your despatch No. 1120' of October 4 en- 
closing Hankey’s memorandum on his recent conversations with French 
friends. What particularly interested me was the suggestion put forward by 
Weygand that we should put continuous pressure on the French Government 
to set the French defences in order. I have also been much struck by the view 
expressed to you by various other Frenchmen and to Rowe-Dutton? by Rist3 
that it would be most desirable if we could urge Daladier to make more 
drastic use of the full powers granted to him to place French finances on a 
sounder basis. 

There is no need for me to emphasise to you the importance to us of a 
strong and healthy France with sound finances and adequate defences. At the 
same time, it must obviously be rather a delicate matter for us to proffer 
advice on such matters, particularly if such advice takes too official a form. 
For that reason, I do not altogether like your suggestion of a message from the 
Prime Minister. If, however, your idea of a visit by the Prime Minister and 
myself to Paris before Christmas takes shape, that would obviously afford the 
best opportunity for speaking on these subjects both informally and effec- 
tively. On the other hand, I am loath to neglect any opportunity that may 
present itself before then for rubbing in the lessons of the recent crisis, and it 
seems to me desirable that you should continue to press them in the mean- 
while. 

The line which I should have thought you might take in an ordinary private 
conversation would be to say that while we should continue to work for peace 
and reconciliation with Germany and Italy, we were now taking the neces- 
sary steps to examine the gaps in our defences which the crisis had revealed, 
and we expected to reach very shortly conclusions that would greatly speed 
up our rearmament. In this connexion you could usefully quote the Prime 
Minister’s statement in Parliament on October 3 when he said that ‘we must 


t No. 122. 2 Financial Adviser to H.M. Embassy, Paris. 
3 M. Charles Rist was a leading French financial expert. 
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renew our determination to fill up the deficiencies that yet remain in our 
armaments and in our defensive precautions so that we may be ready to 
defend ourselves and to make our diplomacy effective’.4 You might then go 
on to say, speaking personally and unofficially, that you very much hoped 
that in view of our common interests, any similar stock-taking which might 
be in progress in France would lead to the same decisions. From this, you 
might proceed to touch upon the close connexion between the problems of 
rearmament and national finance. 

If a favourable opportunity presented itself for you to speak to Daladier or 
Bonnet themselves, preferably the former, on these lines, I think it would be 
very desirable for you to make the most of it. Incidentally, Kingsley Wood’s 
visit to Paris’ which, I understand, is now to take place towards the end of 
next month, would also afford useful opportunities for improving the occa- 
sion. 

HALIFAX 

4 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., Vol. 339, cols. 40-50. 


5 Sir Kingsley Wood visited Paris on December 2-3, 1938, and had talks with the 
French Minister for Air on aircraft production. 
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Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 31) 
No. 357" Telegraphic [C 13218/13218/18] 
PARIS, October 31, 1938 

M. Bonnet is rather pre-occupied by British Press reports regarding the 
Prime Minister’s supposed intention to bring forward early proposals for a 
general settlement between France, Great Britain, Italy and Germany. He 
earnestly hopes that we shall inform the French Government petonenane of 
our intentions and consult them. 

M. Bonnet’s idea now, after seeing M. Francois-Poncet, is to each a 
limited Franco-German agreement within ten days or a fortnight, merely 
guaranteeing the respective frontiers of the two countries. 

Herr Hitler would it seems be quite ready to do this and would not 
expect any colonial settlement till much later. French Government think 
such an agreement would clear the air and facilitate a more general settle- 
ment eventually. 


1 This telegram was repeated to Berlin by the Foreign Office as No. 126 Saving. 


No. 284 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 4) 
No. 86 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13375/2259/55] 
WARSAW, November 1, 1938 


I have obtained the following information from Jewish sources about the 
expulsion of Polish Jews from Germany during last week-end. 
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‘Some 5,500 arrived at the frontier in the Katowice district. Dr. Grazynski, 
the Voivode of Silesia, displayed great energy and sympathy. He provided 
free railway tickets to their destinations in Poland for such as had friends, and 
also food. It is believed that the majority in this area have been dispersed. 
At Chojnice in Pomorze some 2,500 arrived. Here also the Polish authorities, 
with the help of Jewish organisations, dealt fairly satisfactorily with the 
situation. The worst conditions were at Zbaszyn on the main line from Berlin 
to Poznan. Here some 6,500 arrived, of whom a proportion were women and 
children. They had been compelled to detrain at the German frontier station 
and to proceed on foot across the frontier. Germans are alleged to have fired 
a machine-gun into the air, causing utter confusion and panic, so that 
families were scattered, and lost what few belongings they had been able to 
bring with them. The local Polish authorities showed goodwill, but had no 
accommodation and many of the Jews had of course no idea where to go, 
having had little connexion with Poland. After some delay the military 
authorities provided tents. I understand that 1,500 have now left for various 
destinations, but that 5,000 still remain, since the Polish authorities hope that 
the negotiations with Germany may result in their being allowed to return to 
their homes. Strenuous efforts have been made to provide temporary shelter 
in houses in the neighbourhood for these 5,000, in order that they shall at 
least have a roof over their heads. The Jewish organisations say that they 
have expended most of their money, but seem to think that the Polish 
authorities have coped with the situation as well as could reasonably be ex- 
pected, in view of utterly heartless action of German authorities in despatch- 
ing such large numbers without any warning. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 285 


Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
[C 12819/85/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1938 
My dear Phipps, 

In your despatch No. 1120! of October 4 you referred to the view which is 
sometimes expressed that the French Government might be tempted by 
German intrigue to drift apart from His Majesty’s Government. Like you, 
I have never lent much credence to this theory, which does not to my mind 
take into sufficient account fundamental facts which underlie Franco- 
German relations. 

The position, as I see it, is rather as follows: there can be no assured peace 
in Europe unless genuine agreement can be reached between Germany, 
Great Britain and France. 

One of the chief difficulties of the past has been the unreal position which 
France was occupying in Central and Eastern Europe. She claimed great 
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influence in the policies of the Central European States in virtue of her 
system of alliances, but owing to the rising strength of Germany, and France’s 
neglect of her own defences, she could no longer count upon being able to 
make her claims effective. At the same time, the fact of France making these 
claims was a continual irritant to Germany. With the conclusion of the 
Munich Agreement and the drastic change in French policy in Central 
Europe which that involves, Franco-German relations should have a fresh 
Start. 

Henceforward we must count with German predominance in Central 
Europe. Incidentally I have always felt myself that, once Germany recovered 
her normal strength, this predominance was inevitable for obvious geo- 
graphical and economic reasons. 

In these conditions it seems to me that Great Britain and France have to 
uphold their predominant position in Western Europe by the maintenance of 
such armed strength as would render any attack upon them hazardous. They 
should also firmly maintain their hold on the Mediterranean and the Near 
East. They should also keep a tight hold on their Colonial Empires and main- 
tain the closest possible ties with the United States of America. 

The greatest lesson of the crisis has been the unwisdom of basing a foreign 
policy on insufficient armed strength. In my letter to you of Octobef 28? I 
spoke of the efforts which we are making to fill up the gaps in our own defences 
and the importance we attach to France doing likewise. It is one thing to 
allow German expansion in Central Europe, which to my mind is a normal 
and natural thing, but we must be able to resist German expansion in Western 
Europe or else our whole position is undermined. It would be fatal to us to be 
caught again with insufficient strength. 

But provided this ‘lay-out’ is clearly grasped and its requirements in terms 
of adequate armed strength are adopted, I see no harm, indeed the reverse, 
in any direct Franco-German discussions which may improve the atmo- 
sphere. We should not be suspicious of them any more than the French would 
object to similar Anglo-German discussions or such a declaration as that 
signed by the Prime Minister and Hitler at Munich. What indeed are the 
risks? 

It may be said that France might decide to contract out of Europe alto- 
gether by accepting a direct non-aggression agreement with Germany, in 
return for which she would drop the Franco-Soviet Pact and would receive 
a guarantee of her overseas possessions. If such were concluded and Great 
Britain could be isolated, Germany would then be free to hold us up to ran- 
som. I do not myself believe that France would ever bring herself thus to sign 
away her freedom to her secular enemy. I have always felt, however, that 
there is perhaps more risk that France may in certain political circumstances 
turn so defeatist as to give up the struggle of maintaining adequate defences 
even for the safety of metropolitan France. Hence the great importance which 
I attach to our using every opportunity of encouraging her by precept and 
example to rearm as soon as possible. For whether France deliberately con- 

2 No. 282. 
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tracted out (which I regard as most improbable) or whether she allowed 
herself to become so weak as to be unable to maintain her own independence, 
the result for us would be the same—we might have to face alone the full 
weight of German military power in the West. 

The immediate future must necessarily be a time of more or less painful 
readjustments to the new realities in Europe. While my broad conclusion is 
that we shall see Germany consolidate herself in Central Europe, with Great 
Britain and France doing the same in Western Europe, the Mediterranean 
and overseas, certain factors remain obscure. What is to be the role of Poland 
and of Soviet Russia? If the Poland of Beck, as I take to be the case, can never 
ally herself with Soviet Russia, and if France, having once burnt her fingers 
with Czechoslovakia, relaxes her alliance with Poland the latter can pre- 
sumably only fall more and more into the German orbit. Soviet Russia, on 
the other hand, can scarcely become the ally of Germany so long as Hitler 
lives, although there are obvious economic reasons for bringing them together; 
she may choose to go into isolation or else she may prefer to maintain contact 
with the Western Powers through the French alliance. 

There is also the problem raised by possible German expansion into the 
Ukraine. Subject only to the consideration that I should hope France would 
protect herself—and us—from being entangled by Russia in war with Ger- 
many, I should hesitate to advise the French Government to denounce the 
Franco-Soviet pact as the future is still far too uncertain! Russia, for good or 
evil, is part of Europe and we cannot ignore her existence. 

Finally, we hope that the bringing into force of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment will improve our relations with Italy and that France will succeed in 
doing likewise. Although we do not expect to detach Italy from the Axis, we 
believe the Agreement will increase Mussolini’s power of manceuvre and so 
make him less dependent on Hitler, and therefore freer to resume the classic 
Italian role of balancing between Germany and the Western Powers. 

I have written at some length to show you how my thoughts are working in 
case it may be of help to you to know what they are! 

HA.IFax 


No. 286 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 4) 
No. 378 [CG 13400/1941/18] 
PRAGUE, November 1, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a memorandum by 
the Military Attaché recording a conversation with the German Military 
Attaché on recent events in this country. 

2. It is interesting to observe that, despite his confidence in German mili- 
tary supremacy, Colonel Toussaint agreed with Colonel Stronge that the 
morale of the Czech army was excellent when they mobilised. This view is in 
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striking contrast with the opinion which was formed by Colonel Mason- 
MacFarlane and impressed with such force upon the French Government at 
the height of the crisis (your most immediate telegram to Sir E. Phipps, 
No. 342! of the 27th September). 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representative at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c. 
B. C. NEwron 
t See Vol. IT of this Series, No. 1143. 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 286 


PRAGUE, October 27, 1938 


At a Military Attachés’ dinner last night I had a long conversation with 
my German colleague, Colonel Toussaint. In the light of after events certain 
statements he made are of some interest and I will set these out in tabular 
form. I would mention that by reason of his exceptional position during the 
last few months Colonel Toussaint has frequently been in personal touch with 
the Fihrer. 

(a) Colonel Toussaint’s emphatic and categorical denial that German 
formations were moved on the 21st May carries conviction. I suspected 
that it was at least grossly exaggerated by the Czechs at the time and 
I have latterly come to the opinion that it was manufactured by them. 
For once Hitler was outbluffed and he never forgave M. Benes. 

(6) Colonel Toussaint said that if the Czechs had given the Sudetens full 
autonomy about the time of the 21st May episode instead of creating 
a scare the old Czech frontiers would be intact today. I asked him how 
long he thought that would have lasted and he said that ifit had worked 
it would have been permanent, if not at least for a year or two. In any 
case the change over would not have led to war. 

(c) The Fihrer never even considered seriously the possibility of Russian 
aid being afforded to Czechoslovakia. He believes the Russian army, 
now that the Generals in German pay have been removed, is quite 
ineffective as an aggressive force outside Soviet territory. The assistance 
to be expected from the Soviet air arm was. estimated at under 100 
machines. The technical and other training which German officers 
received in Russia in pre-Nazi days seems to have been on a most ex- 
tensive scale, far more so than I personally had imagined. 

There would definitely be no European war in the future as there was 
no cause for it. The Fihrer was now satisfied and such minor adjust- 
ments as still required to be made would be effected without difficulty 
and in a friendly manner. On the other hand unless the Soviet Union 
changed her activities and mode of living Germany would set about her 
in the not far distant future by economic pressure and propaganda. 
I was unable to elicit what was meant by this or how it was to be done. 
The cession of colonies by us was taken for granted as an act of fair play. 
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(e) 


Colonel Toussaint’s estimate was that if war had broken out Czecho- 
slovakia could only have resisted for a week or two. The intention was 
to concentrate immense masses of artillery opposite certain localities 
selected for penetration and after the light fortifications (the heavy 
ones were to have been avoided) had been pounded to atoms on com- 
paratively narrow fronts to pour several divisions through. I could not 
ascertain which localities had been selected but we know that more or 
less from the Czech intelligence reports. I suggested that these columns 
having only penetrated on a narrow front would at once be counter- 
attacked by large forces of Czech reserves but according to Colonel 
Toussaint the German army can do no wrong. Tactical rules which 
apply to all other armies do not concern the Germans. He did, how- 


ever, grant that the morale of the Czech army was excellent when they 
mobilized. 


(f) In spite of the wide scope of his secret intelligence organisation (he 


(g) 


(h) 


claimed to have several officers and men in each division in his service) 
my impression is that his order of battle of the Czech army was far from 
complete. I think he knew every unit on the frontier but was hazy 
regarding the concentrations in the interior. He was obviously ill at 
ease and uncertain when discussing this question. He claims that the 
Czech intelligence service which was at first excellent was almost 
crippled when the Czechs mobilized and closed their frontiers. He said 
they could no longer get their agents back... .' 
Colonel Toussaint blames the Czechs, as a small nation, for their 
political activities against Germany, a great nation. He holds the view 
that whether one approves it or not, might is still right in the world of 
today. 
We finished our conversation in a discussion of points of academic 
military interest in which for the most part we found ourselves in entire 
agreement. For instance we both consider the claim made for the tank 
arm as being a decisive factor in modern warfare to be the greatest 
military delusion of post-war times. We give it its reconnaissance value 
and its offensive role of a restricted kind under favourable conditions, 
but we believe—and he claims it to be indisputable in the case of the 
German army—that present day anti-tank defence is the master of 
the tank. In Colonel Toussaint’s opinion—and he is a modernist in his 
views—the tank arm has little or no future. He agreed with me more- 
over that the major part of Europe, excluding Soviet Russia, was not 
good country for tanks though here and there quite large favourable 
areas existed. We both regard modern infantry with its immense fire 
power as the decisive arm in battle as indeed it always has been. It 
must however be made strategically mobile by motorization on the 
widest possible scale. 
H. C. T. STRONGE 
Lteutenant-Colonel, Military Attaché. 


1 A sentence is here omitted. 
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No. 287 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 8) 
No. 1155 [C 13440/184/18] 


BERLIN, November 1, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that, on the occasion of the opening on the 
29th October of the first ‘Colonial-Political School’ (‘Kolonialpolitische- 
Schulungsstatte’) of the National-Socialist Party at Ladeburg near Berlin- 
Bernau, Reichsstatthalter Ritter von Epp delivered an address in which he 
explained the German attitude towards the colonial question and the active 
part to be taken by the new school in bringing about the realisation of the 
German claims. 

2. Ritter von Epp said that Germany would not allow others to force upon 
her their own interpretation as to the proper time for the solution of this open 
question. Germany claimed nothing that belonged by right to anyone else. 
On the other hand, Germany demanded those possessions which had once 
been taken from her on the grounds of slandering insinuations, that is, Ger- 
many’s entire colonial property. 

3. Turning to the tasks with which the ‘Colonial-Political Office’ of the 
party and the Reich Colonial League had been commissioned, he laid stress 
’ upon the necessity of not overlooking any measures suited to the furtherance 
of a new German colonial policy. When the leadership of the New Reich, he 
said, will have reacquired colonial living space (‘Lebensraum’) a people filled 
with enthusiasm for the colonial idea must be ready to hold fast to these 
domains as their own property, and the colonies must by then be psychically 
bound (‘seelisch verbunden’) to the homeland as firmly as the provinces at 
home. 

4. Ritter von Epp concluded as follows: ‘May the school serve the Fiihrer 
and his will, may it assist him in the realisation of the aim for which we are 
fighting: the rebirth of our colonial power and of our colonial activity, in. 
augurated and led by Adolf Hitler.’ 

5. When the school flag was being hoisted, at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, the following quotation from the Fiihrer was read: ‘Germany has 
exactly the same right to live (“Lebensrecht’) as all other nations of the earth.’ 

6. The above demonstration and particularly the arguments used by 
Ritter von Epp are on very similar lines to other colonial propaganda of the 
present moment (see my Saving telegrams Nos. 490! and 4967). The well- 
informed Berlin correspondent of the ‘Basler Nachrichten’ states that a special 
colonial drive is being organised because it is felt that the power-ratio has 
never been so favourable for the German claims as at present. Mr. F. L. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of October 26 summarized an article on Anglo-German 
relations by Herr Halfeld in the ‘Hamburger Fremdenblatt’ of October 25. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of October 28 summarized an article in the ‘Vélkischer 
Beobachter’ of October 28 on recent British and French opinion with regard to the colonial 
question. 
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Kerran, Labour candidate for Luton, who had a long interview on the 
31st October with the Minister of Propaganda, informs me that Dr. Goebbels 
became very violent over the colonial question on the ground of prestige and 
also vigorously contested the argument that cession to Germany would not 
be in the interests of the native population. Great Britain, he said, had never 
consulted the natives and Dr. Goebbels was convinced that, if the opinion of 
the inhabitants of the former German territories was invited, the result 
would be a surprise to the present mandatories. 
I have, &c. 
GrorGE OcILviE-FORBES 


No. 288 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 4) 
No. 711 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13360/1050/17] 
PARIS, November 3, 1938 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs received me yesterday afternoon in his 
private apartment at the Quai d’Orsay as he has a mild attack of influenza. 

M. Bonnet expressed his warm agreement with the Prime Minister’s speech 
in the House of Commons on November 1.' He feels that within the next 
couple of months or so a renewed attempt must be made to reach a general 
settlement with Germany and Italy. Meanwhile he hopes that a limited 
Franco-German arrangement somewhat on the same lines as the Anglo- 
German declaration of Munich may be concluded. He fully realises the vital 
importance of close collaboration between Great Britain and France. 

Daladier also laid stress on this point when I saw him yesterday. He is 
most anxious that the two countries should closely consult one another before 
producing any plan for a general settlement. Francois-Poncet, for his part, 
fully expects Italy to continue for some time to come to drive a wedge 
between us by blowing cold on France and hot on England. He hopes later 
on to warm the Italian breath. 

Both M. Daladier and M. Bonnet expressed great satisfaction at the simple 
solution of cabinet difficulties effected by the elegant chassé-crotsé of MM. 
Marchandeau and Reynaud.” The latter, however, has wasted some months 
by not accepting the Ministry of Finance in the first instance. He told me 
soon after this Government was formed that he had declined that difficult 
post because he did not believe that the Government would last long enough 
to enable him to have any chance of settling the difficult problem of putting 
the French financial house in order. 

I took advantage of my conversations with the President of the Council 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs to tell them that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were determined to push on with rearmament, air raid precautions, etc., 

™ See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., Vol. 340, cols. 73-89. 


2M. Marchandeau, Minister of Finance, and M. Reynaud, Minister of Justice, had 
exchanged offices on November 1. 
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as they were convinced that conversations with dictators were more likely to 
be fruitful from strength than from weakness, I asked whether the French 
Government shared this view. 

Both M. Daladier and M. Bonnet heartily agreed. The former told me 
that nine milliards of francs would be spent on aviation during the coming 
financial year. He added that he meant to create a Ministry of Supply, for 
the purchase of raw material, etc., and to deal with all questions connected 
with air raid precautions. This Ministry will, like the Defence Ministries, 
be under his own personal supervision. He said that he had not quite made 
up his mind who should be the Minister, but I fancy it will be M. Dautry, 
who has shown great ability as Director of State Railways and in other tasks 
of an administrative and economic nature. 


No. 289 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 2497 [C 13395/13218/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 3, 1938 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador came to see me to-day. His Excellency began by 
saying that he understood M. Bonnet had given Your Excellency an account 
of the last talk that M. Francois-Poncet had had with Herr Hitler, but that 
if there was anything further that I wished to ask, he would do his best to 
inform me. 

2. The Ambassador then spoke about the press references to the colonial 
question, and said that M. Bonnet thought these only did harm and hoped 
they might be restricted. I told M. Corbin that I fully agreed as to the 
undesirable effect that much of the press writing on this subject had, but that, 
so far as we were concerned, it was difficult to prevent it. I had been able to 
moderate it in some quarters and should continue to do what I could. 

g. The question was one which I should be glad of the opportunity to 
discuss with the French Government at a later stage when we had ourselves 
been able to give consideration to it. There was the question of whether or 
not it was wise to take the initiative, or await a German approach: and also 
the question of how, if we did take it up, the matter could most prudently be 
handled, in relation to other questions on which we might desire to have 
German conversations. I did not anticipate that we should be able to reach 
very early decisions on any of these points, but I could assure M. Corbin that 
we should take no action, likely to affect or embarrass the French Govern- 
ment, without prior consultation with them. 

4. I then asked the Ambassador if any progress had been made upon the 
suggestion made in M. Francois-Poncet’s conversation with the German 
Chancellor as to some joint declaration by France and Germany on the lines 
of that of the Prime Minister and Herr Hitler at Munich. M. Corbin gave 
me to understand that nothing had as yet matured and that it had been left 
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for the German Foreign Office to put something in shape for consideration. 
M. Corbin said that he had some doubts about the German predilection for 
bilateral arrangements; but, provided our two Governments understood each 
other, we need not perhaps be apprehensive of ill results. 

5. I told M. Corbin that I was in full agreement with him, and that we 
should have no feeling but one of wishing well to the French Governnient in 
any efforts they made to better their relations with Germany. We had com- 
plete confidence in them, as I hoped they had in us, and, if this was so, it was 
evident that any improvement that each of us might be able to effect in our 
German contacts must redound to the advantage of us both. 


Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 
No. 290 
Sir G. Ogtlote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 8) 


No. 521 Saving: Telegraphic [C 13596/42/18] 
BERLIN, November 7, 1938 

My telegram No. 653.! 

British press reactions to the Chancellor’s speech including Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s statement occupy the newspapers this evening. 

All are at pains to justify the terms and occasion of Herr Hitler’s attack on 
the ‘war-mongers’ but it cannot be said that the arguments adduced are new 
or convincing. The majority lapse into lengthy dissertations on ‘moral dis- 
armament’, the German definition of which has nothing to do with the 
creation of a warlike mentality (as consistently advocated by the National 
Socialist Party) but seems to consist in prohibiting any expression of anti- 
German or anti-Nazi opinion in democratic countries. 

In reply to British criticisms that the speech contains no word of apprecia- 
tion of the Prime Minister but only a series of attacks on the Opposition, all 
that the ‘Angriff’ can find to say is that such appreciation would be super- 
fluous because it is only the war-mongers who represent a danger. The 
“Berliner Tageblatt’ only says that the Chancellor has already expressed his 
recognition ‘by naming Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier with his friend 
Mussolini’ as friends of peace. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement is of course so garbled and mutilated in repro- 
duction as to lose all its force and is treated as the sign of a bad conscience. 
In particular his expression of regret that Herr Hitler ‘had not been mellowed 
by the great success that has attended him’ and references to acts of mag- 
nanimity etc. have been entirely suppressed. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 Not printed. This telegram summarized Herr Hitler’s speech at Weimar on November 6, 


which included an attack on Mr. Churchill. Mr. Churchill’s statement in reply to Herr 
Hitler’s allegations was made to the Press and was published in “The Times’ of November 7. 
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No. 291 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 286 Saving: Telegraphic (C 13218/13218/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 7, 1938 

Your telegram No. 357.? 

1. I assume that what M. Bonnet has in mind is a Franco-German counter- 
part of the Anglo-German declaration issued at Munich, or some instrument 
recording the mutual acceptance by France and Germany of the existing 
Franco-German frontier and containing an undertaking not to endeavour to 
modify it. 

2. This should not present any serious difficulty and we should of course 
welcome its conclusion; but if the idea of ‘guaranteeing’ the frontier contains 
within it any idea of reciprocal Franco-German non-aggression undertakings, 
this would raise the question of ‘exceptions’ which, as you will remember, lay 
at the root of the difficulties which were encountered in the negotiations 
for the conclusion of a Five-Power Treaty to replace the Treaty of Locarno. 
I take it that nothing of this kind is contemplated at present. We should in 
that event be directly concerned, because it would not be to our interest that © 
in any agreement which France might reach with Germany, France should 
be precluded from fulfilling her existing obligation under the Locarno Treaty 
to go to the assistance of Belgium in the event of unprovoked aggression by 
Germany, or from fulfilling the undertaking given by M. Delbos in his 
declaration in December 1936 that France would come to the assistance of 
the United Kingdom in a similar event. 

g. Quai d’Orsay will of course be familiar with this point, but I should be 
glad if you would keep yourself closely informed of the steps which the French 
Government take in this matter. 

4. You may, of course, reassure M. Bonnet on the point raised in the first 
paragraph of your telegram under reference. See my despatch No. 2497.” 

Repeated to Berlin. 


t No. 283. 2 No. 289. 


No. 292 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 8, 12.10 p.m.) 


No. 657 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13587/1180/18] 


BERLIN, November 8, 1938 
_ My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Herr von Ribbentrop was cold and didactic. He was over half an hour 
late, the dinner was rushed and in his speech he mentioned as he had to catch 
his train he would disappoint his audience by omitting any remarks on main 
lines of German foreign policy. 


™ Not printed. This telegram summarized a speech by Herr von Ribbentrop at the Inter- 
national Press dinner in Berlin on November 7. 
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I asked Herr Dietrich, Head of Reich Press [Biiro], who is always in atten- 
dance on the Chancellor when he makes his speeches why Herr Hitler at 
Weimar having openly attacked Messrs. Churchill and Greenwood did not 
vouchsafe one word of tribute to Mr. Chamberlain. All that Herr Dietrich 
could reply was that Herr Hitler who spoke extempore must have forgotten. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 


No. 293 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received November 8, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 658 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 13609/13553/18] 


BERLIN, November 8, 1938 


The front pages of today’s newspapers are completely filled with news of. 


and comments upon the attempts on the life of Herr vom Rath of the Ger- 
man Embassy, Paris. Parallels are drawn in all comments with the Gustloff 
murder,! and the conviction is universally expressed that, like the Gustloff 
case, this new attempt on the life of a German is the result of the ‘infamous’ 
underground activities of international Jewish propaganda. 

The ‘Bérsen-Zeitung’ of this morning also establishes a connexion between 
the activities of the ‘Jewish clique’ and Mr. Greenwood’s recent statement in 
the House of Commons. It is known, the paper writes, that the peace of 
- Munich has-been a great disappointment to many Jews, who had counted 
on a war to rid them of the Nazi régime. 

All comments demand that the strictest reprisals be taken against German 
Jews and foreign Jews living in Germany. The Jews they say, have ‘lifted 
the mask’ a second time and they must now bear the consequences. 

It is regarded as significant that the attempt should have been made on the 
day of the celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the founding of 
the Soviet Union, and the suspicion is expressed that one of the motives of the 
wire-pullers behind the scenes was to disturb the rapprochement now so hope- 
fully beginning between Germany and France. There is, however, no dis- 
position to lay the blame for the crime on France, and reports of indignation 
in Paris are given prominence. The same is true as regards London press 
comments with the exception of the ‘News Chronicle’ whose remarks are 
resented. 

On the other hand the British opposition, including Mr. Churchill, are 
lumped together with the Jews in the ‘Angriff’ which alleges some mysterious 
connexion between them. 

Repeated to Paris and Warsaw. 

1 i.e. the murder of a National-Socialist named Gustloff in Switzerland by a Polish-Jewish 
student in 1936. 
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No. 294 


Str G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 8, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 659 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 13610/19553/18] 


BERLIN, November 8, 1938 

My telegram No. 658.! 

Incident is not expected to disturb Franco-German relations but I fear 
that the whole Jewish problem including the difficulties in the way of 
Mr. Rublee’s? visit will be aggravated. Polish-German negotiations which 
were transferred to Berlin have reached a deadlock. 

Representative of principal Jewish organization, who is British-born, called 
this morning to express repudiation of this outrage and also grave apprehen- 
sion that reprisals will be taken on Jews in Germany. 

News was originally published in yesterday afternoon’s press in small type 
and without comment but at foreign press dinner last night I never heard it 
mentioned either by Germans or foreigners. Size of headlines in today’s press 
betrays explicit instructions to exploit the incident. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

? No. 293. 


2 Director of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees. Mr. Rublee had proposed 
to visit Germany in the autumn of 1938. The visit did not take place. 


No. 295 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 9) 
No. 374 Telegraphic [C 13715/85/18] 
PARIS, November 8, 1938 


Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me, under seal of strictest secrecy and only 
for the information of Your Lordship and Prime Minister, that the German 
Ambassador yesterday produced a proposal for a Franco-German agreement 
of which the following would be very rough and short summary: 

Article 1. Would state that France and Germany should use their best 
efforts to make relations between them develop in a pacific sense. 

Article 2. Both countries would declare that no territorial question now 
divided them and they would recognize their existing frontiers and agree not 
to try to modify them. 

Article 3. They would undertake to settle all future disputes by consulta- 
tion. All their rights and obligations with third parties would, however, be 
reserved. 

M. Bonnet has only informed the President of the Council and no other 
Ministers as he is so very anxious that this agreement should not be torpedoed 
by premature leakage. He deplores all talk himself about colonies, and fears 
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a great deal of it is due to the wish in certain quarters in Great Britain and 
France to render any Franco-German agreement impossible. 

His Excellency assures me definitely that nothing in the agreement will in 
any way hamper France’s obligations towards us or Belgium. 

It has not been decided yet how the agreement shall be reached, viz. 
whether by (1) M. Bonnet going to Germany, (2) Herr von Ribbentrop 
coming here or (3) mere signature without any visit. 

M. Bonnet would prefer (2) as this would constitute a return of the Munich 
visit. He is not at all anxious [? for] (1) as he feels that it would look as 
though he were running after Herr Hitler. I fancy that he fears also it might 
subject him to attacks by his enemies. He hopes agreement may be con- 
cluded within a week. 

German Ambassador called on me just now. He did not go into details 
but seemed hopeful. 


No. 296 


Ser G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 9) 
No. 525 Saving: Telegraphic [C 139621/42/18| 
BERLIN, November 8, 1938 

My telegram No. 521 Saving.! 

The British press rejoinders to the Chancellor’s Weimar speech, and 
Mr. Churchill’s in particular, have aroused more resentment in this morn- 
ing’s press. 

The ‘V6élkischer Beobachter’ accuses London newspapers of deliberately 
misrepresenting the speech and indignantly repudiates the suggestion that 
the Chancellor in any way interferes with the internal affairs of other 
countries. Did he not in this very speech expressly disclaim any such inten- 
tion? At the same time Germany must claim the right to keep a sharp 
watch on all such workings of democratic constitutions as were liable to affect 
her own interests. 

As for the warmongers themselves, freedom of opinion is one thing but is 
it the same as freedom for idiots? Half a column is devoted to demolishing 
Mr. Churchill though the text of his remarks is not given. 

The whole tone is irritable and recalls only too clearly many of the past 
polemics against foreign press. In fact the butt for some time to come looks 
like being ‘the warmongers’ for it is difficult to see who during the present 
pause in National Socialist activity is to fill their place. 

Repeated to Paris. 

t No. 290. 
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No. 297 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogilvte-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 521 Telegraphic [C 13660/1667/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 9, 1938, 6.15 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Strang. 

Dr. Weizmann! has just telephoned in considerable distress to say that he 
has received a telephone message from Germany to the effect that the situa- 
tion ‘has changed most dangerously during the last twenty-four hours’. The 
message goes on to say that in the opinion of the German Jews the only 
means of saving the situation would be for ‘some prominent non-Jewish 
Englishman to go over to Berlin immediately’. 

Dr. Weizmann said that he feared that this meant that pogroms were 
about to start and that the idea behind the request for the despatch of a 
prominent Englishman was that the latter’s presence might act as some deter- 
rent and that he might even be able to see Herr Hitler. 

This suggestion has not yet been considered by the authorities here, but 
prima facte it seems to be fraught with difficulties. I should, however, be very 
grateful for your views on it and on the situation of German Jews generally. 


1 President of the World Zionist Organization. 


No. 298 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 10) 


No. 1197 [C 13704/267/18] 


BERLIN, November 9, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to Your Lordship’s telegram No. 516! to Warsaw on the 
subject of German-Polish relations there has been recently much talk of an 
immediate settlement of outstanding questions at issue. I submit herewith an 
appreciation of the position as viewed from this post. 

2. During the European crisis of last September it appeared to us here that 
the foreign policy of Poland under the direction of Colonel Beck was to sit 
on the fence until the last moment when force of circumstances and the cer- 
tainty that no effective help or protection from the Western Powers would be 
forthcoming landed Poland on the side of Germany. Following the example 
and with the consent of her powerful neighbour she carved her Polish slice 


t Not printed. This telegram of October 29 reported a statement made in London bya 
Polish official that the Polish and German Governments had reached an agreement whereby 
Germany accepted the establishment of a common Polish-Hungarian frontier and Poland 
in return had accepted an adjustment of the position in Danzig. The Polish official said that 
Polish transit rights in Danzig would be safeguarded and that Germany would acquire 
certain transit rights across the Corridor. 
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from the Czechoslovak joint. Then came the second phase, the Czech- 
Hungarian readjustments, when she received a further rebuff by her exclusion 
from the board of arbitration and the rejection of her desire for a common 
frontier with Hungary. She has thus a grievance against Germany, who, for 
her own purposes, stood for self-determination for the Slovaks and Ruthenes. 

3. There have during the last few weeks been many rumours—some of 
them not lightly to be set aside—of an impending deal between Germany and 
Poland covering all outstanding questions. Enquiry into such reports have 
also elicited a series of denials based on equally plausible grounds. 

4. What is the present position and what conclusions can be drawn on the 
scanty information at our disposal in this authoritarian State whose head, so 
far as foreign representatives are concerned, lives in isolated and distrustful 
seclusion and whose Minister for Foreign Affairs is almost equally inacces- 
sible and frequently misinformed of his Chief’s intentions? 

5. Danzig is admitted by both sides to be overwhelmingly German and 
completely under National Socialist influence and rt seems to be only a 
matter of time before that ripe fruit falls into the German lap. 

6. The Corridor is a far more difficult problem, and the idea of a corridor 
across a corridor, so dear to Field-Marshal Goring, has grave objections of a 
practical nature. Poland may resign herself to the absorption within the 
Reich of Danzig, and she would presumably expect a quid pro quo. But would 
Poland agree to a cutting of the Corridor? On this I am not competent to 
express an opinion. But if she did consent to making the necessary concession 
it seems obvious that she would require a much larger measure of compensa- 
tion. Where is that compensation to be found? 

7. Only in Lithuania and in Russia. When could payment be made? 
Clearly not forthwith for such compensation at the expense of third parties is 
only to be won after a successful war or threat of war and that takes time. I 
do not dwell on the third main problem, the minorities and kindred ques- 
tions, because both sides could cancel out their claims. I think the same can 
fairly be said of the Jewish question. There are, indeed, rumours that an 
exchange of populations is contemplated, though I would be reluctant to 
attach much importance to this at the present stage. 

8. It would, therefore, appear that Poland, if willing to relinquish Danzig 
and the Corridor, would require a quid pro quo. But that is not all. She would 
presumably expect some compensation for the rebuff she has suffered over 
Ruthenia. This again is a matter which demands time for consideration. 

g. The above reasoning therefore draws one to the conclusion that a 
general settlement even given goodwill on both sides, a feature which is not 
confirmed by the Ruthenian defeat or the present Jewish deadlock, cannot 
take place in the immediate future. Moreover, the State Secretary, ill- 
informed though he often may be, has denied to me that any such all- 
embracing negotiations are under immediate consideration. 

10. I think that the rumours current about a general deal with Poland can 
be ascribed— 


(i) To German elation at recent successes. 
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(ii) Possibly to Polish nervousness and a natural desire to compound with 
the Mammon of Iniquity. This I mention subject to correction 
from His Majesty’s Ambassador in Warsaw. 

(iii) To the fact that certain Nazi personalities are thinking out loud. 


11. I have indications that Hitler, about to take his stand on the Ruthenian 
springboard, is playing with the idea of associating Poland in a conflict with 
Russia at a moment when the Soviet Union is weak and, success being 
assured, compensating Poland at the expense of the Bolsheviks for the loss of 
the Danzig connexion, the Corridor and the Hungarian frontier. Lithuania 
would suffer were she to stand in the way. This, however, is not likely to 
take place in the immediate future. 

12, The ways of Hitler are inscrutable. We may indeed wake up one 
morning to hear that Danzig has joined the Reich and the minorities problem 
solved against a promise of future satisfaction, but a speedy settlement of all 
German-Polish questions in a manner permanently acceptable to the national 
pride and the political and economic interests of both parties would seem to 
be a miracle of which not even Hitler is capable. 

13. A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s representatives 
in Warsaw, Prague and Moscow. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


No. 299 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recetved November 10, 12.45 p.m.) 
No. 662 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13661/1667/62] 


BERLIN, November 10, 1938 

Your telegram No. 521.! 

Following for Mr. Strang: 

I can see no advantage and indeed every objection to the proposal. 

Not only is public feeling profoundly roused by recent murder of a German 
diplomat but also the treatment of German Jews is fiercely and jealously 
regarded as a purely internal matter. As you are aware from his recent 
speeches the Chancellor is at present in an aggressive and anti-British mood 
and it will be difficult enough to protect British Jewish interests. 

Visit of prominent Englishman far from being a deterrent would have 
exactly the opposite effect. He would receive a crushing snub and the British 
name, at a moment of deep indignation at a brutal murder, would still more 
be associated with what had been the championing of the cause of the Jews 
who, after the Bolsheviks, are regarded as public enemy No. 2. 

The German press has already associated certain British politicians with 
the murder (see my telegram No. 658? and “The Times’ of Novemberg). How- 


t No. 297. 2 No. 293. 
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ever unreasonable and objectionable this attitude, we can be sure that the 
arrival of an Englishman would be represented as confirming the charge. 

In short it is a wasp’s nest in which we would be ill-advised in our own 
interests and that of the Jews themselves gratuitously to poke our fingers. 

My telegram 6613 of this morning summarizes the situation of the German 
Jews so far as is known at present. Curiously enough I have so far today 
received not a single visit from a Jewish sympathizer. I shall keep you regu- 
larly informed. 

3 Not printed. This telegram reported that ‘anti-Jewish rioting on an unprecedented 
scale’ had broken out late on the previous night in Berlin, and that reports of similar riots 
were ‘coming in from all over the provinces’. 


No. 300 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 425 Telegraphic [C 13715/85/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 10, 1938, 5.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 374.! 

You should thank Minister for Foreign Affairs warmly for this mark of his 
confidence. You may add that we should welcome the conclusion of an 
agreement of the kind suggested, so far as we can gather its sense from the 
summary which has been supplied to us. 

t No. 295. 


No. 301 


Letter from Mr. Strang to Stir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
[C 13705/2168/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 10, 1938 
Dear Kennard, 

You will no doubt be interested to know that we have received reliable 
information to the effect that Hitler now holds the view that Poland has not 
yet consolidated her position as an independent State, and that he has plans 
for dealing with the Polish question. He expects to be able to do this with- 
out a European war. 

It is suggested that his plans may be based on the application to Poland of 
the racial principle recently applied with such success in the case of Gzecho- 
slovakia. Poland, it is admitted, is today a large country which may fairly 
claim access to the sea: Poland is, however, it is argued, also a State of 
nationalities like the former Czechoslovakia. If the various nationalities 
were to attain independence and Poland were thus reduced to her natural 
boundaries, not only would the racial principle find expression but Poland 
would also cease to have any right to expect free access to the sea. .. .! 

W. STRANG 


™ A sentence referring to the secrecy of the information reported in the letter is here 
omitted. 
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No. 302 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogtloie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 523 Telegraphic [C 13818/42/18 | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 11, 1938, 7.0 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 658' and 662.? 

1. The violent and entirely unjustifiable accusations of war-mongering 
brought by the German Chancellor and in the German press against certain 
leading politicians in this country have apparently now been succeeded by 
attempts in the German press to associate these British politicians with the 
murderer of Herr vom Rath. 

2. I shall be glad if you will seek an early interview with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs or State Secretary and inform him that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot allow articles such as that which appeared in the ‘Angriff’ on 
November 8 to pass unchallenged. In the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it is deplorable that the German press should openly suggest that British 
statesmen, former Ministers and members of the House of Commons, are 
connected with those responsible for the murder. It is still worse that, as 
was stated in ‘The Times’ of November 9, photographs of some of these British 
politicians should appear in a German newspaper under the headline ‘Jewish 
murderers and their instigators’. —The argument of authors of the articles in 
the ‘Angriff’ and “Borsen-Zeitung’ appears to be as follows: Herr vom Rath 
was murdered by a Jew; the Jews wish to put an end to the Nazi régime; 
certain British politicians have shown hostility to the Nazi régime; those poli- 
ticians are therefore responsible for the Paris murder. 

3. His Majesty’s Government find it impossible to believe that the Ger- 
man Government can really share this point of view and cannot understand 
why they allow such articles to appear. They can in no way be justified on 
ground of any criticisms of German Government that may appear in respon- 
sible organs of British press, for their character is wholly different. The 
publication of these scurrilous attacks is indefensible and is moreover in har- 
mony neither with the spirit of my conversation with Dr. Goebbels in Berlin 
last November? nor with the intention of the Declaration which the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor signed in Munich ‘to continue our efforts to remove 
every possible source of difference’. His Majesty’s Government therefore 
trust that the German Government will take steps to prevent the publication 
of further articles of this kind. 

t No. 293. 2 No. 299. 

3 The reference is to a short conversation on the subject of the press which Lord Halifax 
had with Dr. Goebbels during his visit to Germany in 1937. 
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No. 303 
Letter from Str E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 12) 
[C 13873/85/18] 


My dear Secretary of State, PARIS, November 11, 1938 


Your telegram No. 425' of yesterday. 

I informed Bonnet accordingly this afternoon, and he seemed very pleased. 

His hopes of reaching an agreement with the Germans are slightly 
dampened. He said that the German Ambassador had first of all brought a 
draft sketch of what the agreement might be; but then, at a second interview, 
had hinted that certain modifications might be made in that draft. However 
Bonnet does not despair. He thinks that if the agreement is reached it will 
be very soon. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Eric PHIPpPs 
™ No. 300. 


No. 304 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 12, 3.25 p.m.) 
No. 678 Telegraphic (C 13819/42/18} 


BERLIN, November 12, 1938, 2.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 523.! | 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs informs me that: 

(1) Herr von Ribbentrop is in Munich and it is not known when he will 
return to Berlin. (2) State Secretary has gone to Paris for the funeral of 
German Secretary and will then proceed on leave. (3) Herr Woermann, 
Under Secretary of State, is in charge of the Foreign Office and would 
receive me. 

I replied that I had a very serious communication which I was instructed 
to make either to Minister for Foreign Affairs or to State Secretary and that 
I would refer to you for instructions as to whether Herr Woermann would 
suffice. 

I have strong feelings about well known practice of German Government 
of constantly keeping official chiefs away from Berlin and leaving the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in charge of comparative juniors who are fobbed off on to 
Embassies here. 

Should I therefore make this communication to Herr Woermann or should 
I seek Herr von Ribbentrop out in Munich or wherever he is and insist on a 
personal interview ?? 

™ No. 302. 

2 Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes was instructed by telephone on the morning of November 14 to 
see Herr Woermann ‘if he could not conveniently see anyone else’. He replied later in the 


day that, according to Herr Woermann, an explanation had been given to Reuter’s but had 
not been published. See Nos. 307 and 308. 
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No. 305 


Str G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received November 13, 4.35 p.m.) 
No. 680 Telegraphic: by telephone (C' 13816/1667/62] 


BERLIN, November 13, 1938 


At the conference held yesterday under chairmanship of Field-Marshal 
Goring and at which the Ministers of Interior, Propaganda, Finance and 
Economics were present, the following decisions were taken: 

1. As from January 1, 1939, Jews are forbidden to exercise the professions 
of retailers, exporters, communication agents, and journeymen. 

2. As from January 1, 1939, Jews are forbidden to function as managers 
of businesses in the sense of the National Labour Law of January 1, 1934. 
Jews in important managerial positions may be dismissed at six weeks’ 
notice. 

3. All damage done to Jewish property on November 8, 9 and ro on 
account of the indignation of the people at the campaign of international 
Jewry against National Socialist Germany shall be made good by the Jews. 
Insurance claims of Jews of German nationality shall be confiscated by the 
State. : 

4. Further decisive steps for the exclusion of Jewry from German economic 
life will be taken very soon. 

5. German Jews are fined one milliard marks in punishment for the Paris 
murder. 

Dr. Goebbels has also forbidden under severe penalites the admission of 
Jews to theatres, concerts, cinemas and cultural exhibitions. 

Texts follow by air mail.' 

1 Not printed. 


No. 306 


Str G. Ogiloie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved November 14, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 681 Telegraphic [C 13833/1667/62| 
BERLIN, November 13, 1938, 9.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Domiciliary visits and . . .*s of inspection of Jews continue and many are 
wandering about in the streets and parks afraid to return to their homes. The 
atmosphere amongst Jews in Berlin today is like that of Madrid in September 
1936 but Franco supporters showed more fight. The decisions I have 
reported are intended to deprive all Jews of means of earning of livelihood 
and they are also pervaded with spirit of revenge against so-called anti- 
German campaign of international Jewry. I can find no words strong 

1 No. 305. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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enough in condemnation of the disgusting treatment of so many innocent 
people and the civilized world is faced with appalling sight of 500,000 people 
about to rot away in starvation. 

At the'same time I feel that inevitable public condemnation and censure 
should be tempered by consideration that it will be visited on the unfortu- 
nate Jews whose sufferings will be increased. 

It may be also advisable to hint at the right moment and in suitable 
quarters that proceeds of fine should be applied to assisting emigration. 


No. 307 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved November 14, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 685 Telegraphic: by telephone [C' 13878/42/18] 
BERLIN, November 14, 1938 

Your telegram No. 523.! 

In the indefinite absence of both the Minister for Foreign Affairs and of 
State Secretary, I visited the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
this afternoon and invited him to take pencil and paper to note down for his 
chief a serious communication I was instructed to make. I then slowly read 
to him a (? paraphrase)? in German of your message adding. . .* and 
publisher of such a libel would in Great Britain be liable to criminal 
proceedings. 

Only comment made by the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was to refer me to an interview granted by Minister of Propaganda to 
Reuter’s representative on November 12 published, I understand, in yester- 
day’s ‘Sunday Times’. On my requesting a copy he replied he did not 
possess one but I could obtain one from Reuters. My immediately following 
telegram! gives text of Dr. Goebbels’ disavowal. 

Interview was much interrupted by the telephone bell including one long 
distance call from Herr von Ribbentrop during which I had to leave the 
room. I concluded by impressing on Woermann that he should inform Herr 
von Ribbentrop without delay. 

1 No. 302. 2 The text is here uncertain. 3 No. 308. 


No. 308 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 14, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 686 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13879/42/18] 
BERLIN, November 14, 1938 
My immediately preceding telegram.’ 

Following is translation of Dr. Goebbels’ statement given to me by courtesy 
of Reuter’s agency. No publication has yet appeared in the German press. 
1 No. 307. 
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Begins. Question. What is your attitude towards publication of the pic- 
tures in a German paper in which the names of Churchill, Attlee, Duff 
Cooper were associated with the Jewish murderer in Paris under the head- 
ing “The Jewish murderer and his inciters’? 

Answer. If this actually was the case which I do not know, I do not 
approve of it and shall have this mistake immediately cleared up. Ends. 


No. 309 


Sir G. Ogtlute-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 15, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 693 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13902/1667/62] 

My telegram No. 681.! BERLIN QUEL 151990 

There is grave apprehension here amongst Jews that there will be further 
excesses tomorrow and Friday on the occasion of vom Rath’s funeral in 
Germany and I have been approached by a well-known and respected 
American journalist who is also visiting his own Ambassador and whose 
information cannot be ignored with a view to taking action to prevent this. 

Both the United States Ambassador and I agree that any intervention 
would do more harm than good. I nevertheless had an opportunity of men- 
tioning the matter to the Italian Ambassador who is a good channel. 

™ No. 306. 


No. 310 


Sir G. Ogtlvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved November 15, 5.25 p.m.) 
No. 694 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13903/506/18] 
My telegram No. 693." BERLIN, November 15, 1938 
United States Ambassador has been urgently summoned to Washington 
for purposes of consultation. He leaves tomorrow via Cherbourg. 


t No. 309. 


No. 311 


Sir G. Ogilute-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved November 15, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 695 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13924/85/18] 
BERLIN, November 15, 1938 

Your telegram No. 126 Saving.! 

As main lines of German foreign policy are invariably discussed and 
decided by Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop away from Berlin, it is 
impossible to furnish true information on this matter. 

™ No. 283. 
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It is however not only the subject of rumour but also a hint was given a few 
days ago to certain journalists that Herr von Ribbentrop was contemplating 
a visit to Paris at the end of this month in order to conclude with the French 
an Agreement on the lines of Declaration of Munich. It was thought recent 
murder of vom Rath and its repercussions both in Germany and France 
would make such a visit inopportune but it now appears that on the contrary 
the Germans have been at pains to express appreciation of the French atti- 
tude including decorations for French doctors and to emphasize that the 
incident will have no adverse effect on Franco-German relations. It is also 
of interest that State Secretary prolonged his stay in Paris and according to 
my French colleague has been received by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Apart from the above the French Chargé d’Affaires here has no informa- 
tion. 

There has also been scarcely any published criticism of the French resent- 
ment at the recent anti-Jewish measures, nearly all the odium being concen- 
trated on Great Britain. 

It therefore seems likely that some further action may be taken after your 
visit to: Paris. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 312 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 19) 
No. 372 [C 14170/267/18] 


WARSAW, November 15, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have, in my telegram No. 139,’ suggested, with reference to Berlin 
despatch No. 1197? of the 9th November on the subject of German-Polish 
relations, that the Ruthenian question is still regarded by the Polish Govern- 
ment as an open one, which they seem determined to settle in a sense favour- 
able to their scheme of a common frontier with Hungary. I now have the 
honour to submit my observations on some other points in Berlin despatch 
under reference. 

2. Poland’s probable action, had the revision of the Czechoslovak frontiers 
caused a general European war, is now of academic interest, but I do not 
entirely subscribe to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes’ view that Poland would have 
eventually come in on the German side. Such a policy would have been so 
unpopular in Poland that I do not think it could have been carried out so 
long as there were a good chance of the Western Powers defeating Germany. 
I believe that Poland would have remained neutral as long as possible, but 
that when it became clear that Germany was losing, public opinion would 
have forced the Government to join the Western Powers unless the previous 
action of Soviet Russia had compelled Poland to commit herself to repelling 
the advance of Bolshevik troops through Polish territory. 


t No. 258. 2 No. 298. 
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g. Rumours of a general deal with Germany have recently died down 
owing possibly to Polish preoccupation with the Ruthenian question and to 
the German expulsion of Polish Jews. The subsequent negotiations between 
Poland and Germany on this subject have not yet yielded any results. 

4. I entirely agree with Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes that, although Danzig 
is de facto completely under Nazi influence, Poland would require a quid pro 
quo before relinquishing the special position in the Free City which she 
nominally holds. But Poland could clearly not agree in any circumstances 
to relinquish the Corridor whatever quid pro quo were offered, though some 
compromise arrangement for a corridor across the Corridor might conceiv- 
ably be worked out. 

5. Nor do I think that any arrangement for the exchange of populations is 
practicable. In the first place it must be pointed out that the Poles in Ger- 
many are mainly of the working classes, whereas the Germans in Poland are 
for the most part either landowners or shopkeepers, or at any rate fairly well 
to do. In the second place it seems to me possible that Germany may prefer 
to keep in Silesia and Poznania German elements to justify subsequent claims 
for a revision of frontiers and also as centres of German influence. It is true 
that the Polish Government professes to place great stress on the German- 
Polish Agreement of 1934 and on Herr Hitler’s subsequent statement that he 
has no further territorial claims in Europe. But with the examples of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia before their eyes it cannot be believed that they have 
much confidence in Herr Hitler’s promises, and in any case he is not 
immortal. 

6. With regard to paragraph 11 of Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes’ despatch, 
speculation as to Poland’s probable attitude in the event of a German invita- 
tion to a joint invasion of Soviet Russia would lead one very far, but I cannot 
see what gains Poland would hope to achieve as the jackal of Germany, com- 
mensurate with the risks involved. Is it not probable that Poland would fear 
that the rich lands of the Ukraine would be reserved by Germany for herself 
and that the Great Ukraine would attract to itself the south-eastern districts 
of Poland, where there is already a strong Ukrainian agitation subsidised, it is 
believed, from German sources? Nor would the suggestion that Poland should 
compensate herself by an occupation of White Russia and possibly Lithuania 
seem to offer sufficient temptation if she were in consequence liable to lose 
the Corridor and the port of Gdynia on which she has spent so much labour 
and money. The results of a break-up of the U.S.S.R. would, however, 
involve so many possibilities and relief from the Bolshevik ‘menace’ would be 
so welcome to Poland that I could not attempt, within the limits of this 
despatch, to assess the attitude of the Polish Government to such an eventuality. 

7. There is no doubt that Poland would at the present time find herself in 
a very difficult position zis-d-vis Germany if she really believed that France 
and Great Britain had entirely washed their hands of Eastern Europe, but 
there is at present no indication here of any acute nervousness or of any 
special desire to compound with Germany. I am consequently in full agree- 
ment with the concluding paragraph of Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes’ despatch 
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to the effect that speedy settlement of all Polish-German questions on a per- 
manent basis is improbable. The most that seems immediately feasible is the 
relinquishing by Poland of her position in Danzig in return possibly for Ger- 
man connivance at the absorption of the remainder of Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia by Hungary. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representative in 
Berlin. 

I have, &c. 
H. W. KENNARD 


No. 313 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 18) 
No. 1224 [C 14108/1667/62] 
BERLIN, November 16, 1938 
My Lord, 

On the 7th November Herschell Grynszpan, a young Polish Jew, was 
admitted to the German Embassy in Paris and fired a revolver at the first 
member of the staff whom he chanced to meet, a secretary named Herr vom 
Rath. The assailant on arrest is reported to have justified his deed as an act 
of revenge for the cruel treatment meted out by Germany to his own parents 
and to the Jews in general. On the 8th November Herr vom Rath, who was 
attended by Herr Hitler’s own personal doctor and a surgeon specially sent 
to Paris by the Chancellor, died of his wounds. 

2. This was the signal for a national persecution of the Jews in Germany 
on a scale and of a severity unprecedented in modern times. Before the victim 
died certain punitive measures, such as the suspension of Jewish newspapers 
and a ban on the possession of firearms, had been taken, and plans no doubt 
were laid for further action should the worst occur. This, unfortunately, was 
the case, and on the password ‘Fackelzug ohne Fackel’! the attack was 
launched in the small hours of the morning of Thursday, the roth November. 
Until midnight on the oth life in the capital was normal. On the morning of 
the roth the general public awoke to witness an orgy of destruction and terror. 
All over Germany synagogues were burnt or damaged, and Jewish shops and 
business offices were broken into, their stocks in many cases looted, their 
furniture and fittings smashed. At many places, particularly Vienna and 
Munich, the Jews were threatened, assaulted and turned out of their homes. 
There were certainly many cases of suicide, and I think some of murder. I 
myself and members of the staff were witnesses of the later stage of the 
excesses in Berlin, which lasted until well into the night of the roth. Gangs 
of youths in plain clothes and armed with poles, hammers and other appro- 
priate weapons were visiting the Jewish shops and completing the work of 
destruction, done in the early morning. In some cases the premises had been 
entirely looted, in others the stock in trade was only mishandled and scat- 
tered. And at one or two places a crowd was gaping in silent curiosity at the 

t i.e. “Torch procession without torches’. 
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efforts of the owners to tidy up the débris. I especially noted the demeanour 
of the groups which followed each band of marauders. I heard no expres- 
sion of shame or disgust, but, in spite of the complete passiveness of many of 
the onlookers, I did notice the inane grin which often inadvertently betrays 
the guilty conscience. All the time, with one exception, Messrs. Israel’s 
premises, no police were in evidence, and the fire brigades were turned out 
only to prevent the flames of burning synagogues and other buildings from 
damaging Aryan property. Nevertheless, the police were near enough at 
hand to arrest would-be photographers of the wreckage. Amongst those 
detained was the new Colombian Minister, who, escort and all, made a 
dramatic appearance at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. The Minister was 
to have presented his credentials next week. I now hear that Herr Hitler 
will not receive him. In the evening of the roth Dr. Goebbels issued a 
proclamation expressing sympathy with the people’s indignation against the 
Jews, but enjoining that these demonstrations should cease as the answer to 
the Paris murder would take the form of legislation or decree. This order was 
gradually complied with and thus ended a day of controlled [stc] mob violence 
which not only involved the sacrifice in some cases of innocent life, but caused 
immense damage to private property, the amount of which cannot yet be 
estimated. 

3. In the meanwhile, the police, who had studiously shut their eyes to the 
pillage of the day, were arresting hundreds of male Jews on charges unspeci- 
fied. It is believed that they have been sent to concentration camps. All 
through the week-end and even at the present moment private flats and 
houses are being raided and the men taken away under arrest. Terror- 
stricken Jews, fearful of capture, have abandoned their homes and are 
wandering about the streets or hiding in the woods around Berlin. I hear 
that conditions are even worse elsewhere. 

4. On the r2th November the first instalment of anti-Jewish decrees as 
announced by Dr. Goebbels was published. The Jewish community in Ger- 
many are fined 1 milliard marks (£84 million) in punishment for the murder 
of Herr vom Rath. They are excluded from all economic activity in the 
Reich as from the 1st January, 1939. They must repair at their own cost all 
damage done to their premises and forfeit to the State any insurance claims. 
They are forbidden to attend theatres, cinemas or cultural occasions of any 
kind. The possession by Jews of weapons was also prohibited under severe 
penalties. Further supplementary decrees are expected. In addition to this, 
the sufferings of the Jews are aggravated by the fact that thousands are not 
only wandering and homeless, but also their wives and families are denied 
the very necessities of life, as so many people are terrorised against furnishing 
either supplies or funds to Jews. Increasing numbers of such cases are com- 
ing to my notice. I also learn, though I have no present means of checking 
the numbers, that hundreds of Jews are, in desperation, smuggling them- 
selves across the frontier, and that the Jewish suicide rate, never low in these 
times, has alarmingly increased. 

5. I will now offer some comments on the present position and on the 
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immediate future. I think that the murder of Herr vom Rath by a German- 
born Polish Jew has only accelerated the process of elimination of the Jews 
which has for long been planned. This project, had it proceeded according 
to schedule, was cruel enough, but the opportunity offered by Grynszpan’s 
criminal act has let loose forces of medieval barbarism. Modern civilisation 
has certainly not changed human nature. Much stress is also laid on the 
point that this murder was an act of aggression against the German Reich on 
the part of international Jewry, for which German Jews in the power of the 
Reich will pay dearly now and in the future. Dr. Goebbels has clearly 
announced that any attack on the German Government by international 
Jewry or their alleged associates will, without fail, be visited on the Jews in 
Germany. In spite of statements to the contrary, there can be no doubt that 
the deplorable excesses perpetrated on the roth November were instigated 
and organised by the Government. The attacking parties commenced opera- 
tions at a given hour and singled out with uncanny precision Jewish shops, 
buildings and places of business, and it seems that not many mistakes were 
made. In the same way as they had begun, the attackers ceased operations 
on the word being given by Dr. Goebbels, who, in his public utterances, 
condoned what had been done. Inarticulate though the mass of the people 
may have been, I have not met a single German of whatever class who in 
varying measure does not, to say the least, disapprove of what has occurred. 
But I fear it does not follow that even the outspoken condemnation of pro- 
fessed National Socialists or of senior officers in the army will have any 
influence over the insensate gang in present control of Nazi Germany. 

6. The present position of the Jews is indeed tragic. In spite of Dr. 
Goebbels’ grudging admission to Reuter’s agent on the 15th November that 
he had allowed certain Jewish cultural associations to be reopened, the 
civilised world is confronted with the sight of over 500,000 people deliberately 
excluded from all trades and professions, and consequently unable to earn a 
living. They dwell in the grip and at the mercy of a brutal oligarchy, which 
fiercely resents all humanitarian foreign intervention. Misery and despair 
are already there, and, when their resources are either denied to them or 
exhausted, their end will be starvation. The Jews of Germany are, indeed, 
not a national but a world problem, which, if neglected, contains the seeds 
of a terrible vengeance. They are to be fined £84 million. The question of 
utilising the proceeds of this levy to assist Jewish emigration from Germany 
is one which merits serious examination. 

7. The action I have taken to protect British interests forms the subject of 
a separate despatch.” I am glad to report that the cases of damage which 
have so far been brought to my notice are few. 

I have, &c. 
GrorGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


2 Not printed. 
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No. 314 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved November 18) 
No. 538 Saving: Telegraphic [W 15122]104/98) 
BERLIN, November 17, 1938 

My telegram No. 529 Saving.' 

Minister of Foreign Affairs suddenly returned to Berlin yesterday and 
received United States Ambassador at his hotel. Ambassador informs me 
that interview was brief and Ribbentrop was reserved. Ambassador raised 
subject of Rublee’s visit and Ribbentrop replied that other matters had 
monopolised his attention recently. He denied right of foreign Powers to 
discuss with Germany what was considered an internal German question and 
said it was not for the German Government to negotiate with Mr. Rublee 
who was regarded as a private person. In reply to a further question from 
the Ambassador he said he would consider suggestion that Rublee should 
meet in Holland some private German person, but he would give no promise. 

Ambassador then informed Minister for Foreign Affairs of his impending 
departure and on turning to leave the room Ribbentrop said ‘It is a pity 
there is so much lying hatred in the Press today’. Whereupon Mr. Wilson 
replied “The American correspondents have reported only what they have 
seen’, 

t Not printed. This telegram reported that the United States Ambassador had enquired 
whether his absence on leave would affect Mr. Rublee’s proposed visit. 


No. 315 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 19) 


No. 706 Telegraphic [C' 14136/42/18) 
BERLIN, November 18, 1938 


In connexion with the exceptionally violent attacks on Great Britain 
which have appeared in German press during the past three weeks “The Times’ 
correspondent has given me the following information: 

A few days ago Herr Hitler gave a private interview to a select party of 
German journalists in the course of which he said that he no longer laid any 
value on friendship with Great Britain even after Munich. He had come to 
the conclusion that friendship with Britain was not a practical proposition 
as Prime Minister had replied to Munich declaration with rearmament. He 
thought that Great Britain could not at the same time run with United States 
of America and Nazi Germany as American policy was under the influence 
of Wall Street and international Jewry. Great Britain was therefore no 
longer to be treated with consideration by German press. 
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I hear further talk of a possible demand by Herr Hitler for an amendment 
of Naval Treaty giving Germany equality in submarines. This is of course at 
present merely rumour but please see my letter of November 14 to Mr. Strang.' 

t Not printed. In this letter Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes mentioned evidence suggesting that 


Herr Hitler might be contemplating the denunciation of the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment. 


No. 316 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
| (Received November 18) 
No. 707 Telegraphic [C' 14142/506/18] 


BERLIN, November 18, 1938 

My telegram No. 538 Saving.? 

My United States colleague informs me Herr Hitler has recalled German 
Ambassador from Washington ‘for consultation’. In a statement handed in 
advance to the press, but not yet published, Germany’s recall of German 
Ambassador is attributed to recent remarks of President of the United States 
on internal German affairs. 

¥ No. 314. 


No. 317 


Str R. Lindsay (Washington) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 19) 
No. 426 Telegraphic [C 14146|506]18] 


WASHINGTON, November 18, 1938 


Yesterday sitting next to the President while signing Trade Agreement! I 
asked how long he meant to keep United States Ambassador at Berlin here. 
He replied gaily ‘quite a long time’. I said I thought it would be very unfor- 
tunate if the United States Government were to get in a position where they 
could no longer converse with German Government. Within the last few 
weeks they had spoken at Berlin with highly beneficial results for all the 
world. He replied that he:did not intend any breach of relations but 
Ambassador would stay long enough to make his absence marked. 

I saw Under-Secretary of State this evening and referring to recall for 
consultation of the German Ambassador here I repeated conversation 
reported above. Welles was unwilling to commit himself definitely as to 
results of this development but he expressed agreement with what I had said 
to President and said he did not want the United States Government to find 
itself in one way street. Nevertheless some action of a conciliatory nature 
would be necessary before United States Ambassador could be sent back to 
Berlin. Herr von Ribbentrop had recently suggested that an unofficial meet- 
ing might take place in Holland between Rublee and German officials. If 
that were to take place it might be enough for the purpose. 

! For the text of this Agreement see Cmd. 5882 of 1938. 
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No. 318 


Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 19) 


No. 191 Telegraphic [C 14209/14209/62| 
Moscow, November 19, 1938 


According to leading article in ‘Journal de Moscow’ of November 15 the 
aggressor Powers, who have hitherto put forward their claims individually, are 
now contemplating methods of collective pressure. A concrete proposal trans- 
forming anti-Comintern pact into military alliance between Japan and Ger- 
many and Italy has been elaborated and is ready for signature. Italy, how- 
ever, has asked for an adjournment of several months before the signature of 
this alliance which is clear will be directed more against England than Soviet 
Union. Reason why Italy had asked for an adjournment was probably that 
she wished to obtain a further concession from England in the form of a loan. 
In return for this loan Italy would offer to forgo proposed alliance with 
Japan by which in the event of an Anglo-Japanese conflict in the Far East she 
might have had a nuisance value by detaining British forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. It would then be declared that the alliance would be directed solely 
against Comintern and that military assistance would only be given in the 
event of an attack by the Comintern on one of the signatories of the alliance. 

At a farewell lunch party given in my honour’ on November 17 M. Lit- 
vinov, on my referring to this article, told me an Italo-German-—Japanese drive 
was to be expected and that anti-Comuintern pact was to be transformed into 
an alliance which would not only be of mutual defence and assistance but 
would allow of aggression by individual members on third parties. In reply 
to my enquiry as to why he imagined this, Litvinov said that he did not 
imagine it but had ‘sure knowledge’ that this had been planned a short time 
ago and was only delayed because Signor Mussolini wished to secure his 
agreement with us before undertaking something new against our interests. 
It would probably, he conjectured, enable Japan to proceed in destroying all 
foreign interests in China if Italy held us up in the Mediterranean. 

1 Viscount Chilston left Moscow at the end of November and was succeeded as 
Ambassador by Sir W. Seeds. 


No. 319 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 22) 
No. 91 Saving: Telegraphic [C 14439/197/55| 


Danzig telegram No. 18 Saving." warsaw, November 20, 1938 


The Danzig High Commissioner who is spending a short visit here came to 


t Not printed. In this telegram of November 18 Mr. Shepherd reported that M. Burck- 
hardt had recently visited Berlin where he had been told in the German Foreign Office that 
‘for the present there was no longer any possibility of following his advice, because Herr von 
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see me yesterday and we fully discussed the present situation there. He said 
his position had now become intolerable and that he felt the time had come 
to consider seriously whether he should not be withdrawn. His personal rela- 
tions with Gauleiters [stc] are of the worst and while they had for the moment 
been patched up they were liable at any moment to deteriorate. The 
constitution had now been seriously . . . ed? more especially by decree? alter- 
ing oath sworn by Government officials which is now given to the party and 
Government and not to the constitution. Nuremberg laws would no doubt 
shortly be introduced. I asked M. Burckhardt how M. Beck felt about any 
modification in status of Danzig and was told that M. Beck had strongly 
insisted in his last conversation yesterday on his remaining there. M. Burck- 
hardt . . .2 has the same impression as I have that M. Beck may be anxious 
to make use of Danzig as a lever in connexion with other negotiations pos- 
sibly even regarding Ruthenia though he did not think that any conversa- 
tions had gone very far at present. 

I then asked M. Burckhardt what he thought most suitable procedure 
would be in this connexion. He said that there were two alternatives: 


(1) that he should resign owing to ill health which he was loath to do and: 

(2) that matter should come before either Committee of Three or Council 
in January in spite of violation of Constitution, and that it should be 
declared that in view of the fact that it was no longer possible to 
guarantee inviolability of the Constitution it would be preferable to 
withdraw the League Commissioner and leave it to Poland and Ger- 
many to come to any arrangement they could. 


M. Burckhardt tells me that he is returning to Berlin next week and hopes 
to see Dr. Goebbels and Field-Marshal Goring. 

From a further conversation today I understand he does not intend to go 
to Geneva. He now gathers that the Polish Government may have in mind 
some new formula regarding Danzig and that they might be prepared to 
enhance the sovereignty of the Free City by abandoning for instance their 
right to conduct the City’s foreign relations. He had the impression that the 
Reich do not wish to annex Danzig at any rate until the Corridor question 
can be dealt with in that connexion and that if Committee of Three were 
dissolved and High Commissioner withdrawn some other basis for Polish and 
German collaboration might be found and danger of League and ourselves 
being faced with a humiliating situation might be obviated. He suggested 
we should consider the matter in detail with a view to finding some formula 
which would save the faces of all concerned. 

I propose to sound Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the subject shortly 
though I shall be careful under present circumstances not to be drawn into 
any detailed discussion as I am not sufficiently acquainted with your views. 

Repeated to Danzig and Berlin. 

Ribbentrop had gone completely over to Herr Forster and declared that he could no longer 
consider Your Lordship [? ’s views] in connexion with his policies’. Mr. Shepherd added that 


M. Burckhardt intended to visit Warsaw and later to go to Geneva. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 3 This decree was promulgated on November 15. 
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No. 320 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 21) 
No. 714 Telegraphic [C 14278/1180/18] 
BERLIN, November 21, 1938 


Before your visit to Paris it may be useful to you to have a brief apprecia- 
tion of Herr Hitler’s views on Germany’s relations with Great Britain and 
France. 

Herr Hitler accepted Munich Agreement with relative ill grace. Never- 
theless he hoped that Munich declaration would have effect of slowing down 
British rearmament and leaving him militarily supreme in Europe. This 
hope has been dashed by insistence of all parties in England on accelerated 
rearmament. On top of this came widespread criticism in England of 
Munich Agreement and finally the storm of indignation over treatment of 
the Jews. In consequence Herr Hitler considers that there is now nothing 
to be gained by taking British public opinion into consideration and he feels 
free to give expression to intense resentment which the slightest breath of 
Opposition or criticism now arouse in him. He has revealed himself not only 
in all his public speeches since Munich but in the press which continues its 
scurrilous campaign against England. 

(? France)! played a secondary role before and at Munich. Since Munich, 
criticism of German proceedings in Czechoslovakia and of policy of Western 
Powers has apparently been less vocal in France than in England. Herr 
Hitler does not respect France for this but he is considering how to turn to 
account French moral and material weakness. Munich declaration did not 
have expected effect of lulling British anxiety but he might have more luck 
with a similar Franco-German declaration. German Government are likely 
to await results of present meeting in Paris but if Herr Hitler has reason to 
hope that a Franco-Gerinan agreement will loosen the ties between England 
and France he is likely to tackle the task without delay. Hence France is 
being spared in the German press whilst England is being attacked. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 321 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 2616 [C' 13481/197/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 21, 1938 
Sir, 

The Counsellor of the French Embassy informed a member of this depart- 
ment on November 4 that the French Ambassador in Warsaw was some- 
what exercised over the possibility of a German-Polish arrangement over 
Danzig. He had been instructed by Paris to find out what our views were 
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on this question, with particular reference to the possibility that the High 
Commissioner should resign before a German-Polish arrangement was 
brought about. The French are afraid that any such arrangement will 
include a German-Polish request for the withdrawal of the High Commis- 
sioner, and that it would involve at the same time another ‘Diktat’ and a 
further blow at the prestige of the League. 

2. M. Cambon enquired whether it was possible to find out the views of 
the High Commissioner, which might have changed since he was in Geneva 
in September. 

3. M. Cambon was informed that this matter had been under considera- 
tion but that our information about the alleged German-Polish conversa- 
tions over Danzig was extremely nebulous. We still hoped that the situation 
in Danzig might be held until the elections in the spring, after which it might 
be possible to withdraw the High Commissioner. Premature resignation by 
the High Commissioner might only precipitate an awkward situation and 
would not prevent the Germans and Poles from attacking the League if they 
wished to do so. The High Commissioner was sufficiently adroit to appre- 
ciate when his withdrawal became inevitable and to retire in the best possible 
order. As regards finding out the High Commissioner’s views, the proper 
channel for communication with him would be through the Secretary- 
General. The French Government’s suggestion would however be con- 
sidered and M. Cambon would be informed of our views. 

4. M. Cambon was subsequently informed that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not at the moment in favour of precipitating a solution in Danzig 
by suggesting the High Commissioner’s resignation, and that they were 
confident that the High Commissioner would himself let the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations know if he thought that his position was 
becoming untenable. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Warsaw and to His Majesty’s Consul-General at Danzig. 


Iam, &c., 
AX 
No. 322 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 24) 


No. 92 ae: Telegraphic (C 14482/197/55) 


WARSAW, November 22, 1938 

My telegram No. g1 Saving.' 

In course of conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs today I referred 
to visit of Danzig High Commissioner whom M. Beck had no doubt found as 
depressed as I had and I suggested that his position there was becoming very 
difficult. M. Beck who never loses an opportunity nowadays of speaking 
slightingly of the League of Nations said that this was of course the League’s 

t No. 319. 
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affair; he remarked that Poland no longer had a seat on the Council but he 
had no doubt that in any consideration of Danzig affairs Polish Government 
would be consulted. Unfortunately the League of Nations had assumed 
greater authority in Danzig than it had power to enforce and therefore 
Poland had found it necessary on more than one occasion to deal directly 
with Germany. 

As regards violation of constitution under ‘Beamtengesetz’? he pointed out 
that Polish employees in Danzig administration should not be affected as 
they had not in most cases to take oath to the Free City but he had neverthe- 
less seriously warned Senate against any measure regardless of its nature 
which might 1n any way threaten Polish interests. 

In this connexion I understand that Polish Government have protested 
against recent excesses and have warned Senate that while they do not care 
what measures are applied to German population they will not allow any 
measures against Polish citizens or Polish interests or which might affect good 
working of the ports. 

M. Beck seemed disinclined to discuss future situation in Danzig in detail 
but in general conveyed impression that position of High Commissioner was 
a question only for League of Nations to deal with and that while Poland 
would no doubt be consulted he did not feel very strongly on the subject. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 

2 i.e. Law on Civil Servants. See No. 319. 


No. 323 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received November 23, 9.15 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14340/85/18] 


PARIS, November 23, 1938 
M. Bonnet has just told me that Franco-German Agreement, drawn up in 
terms as already reported, is now ready for signature. It will probably be 
approved by Ministerial Council at 1o o'clock this morning. Herr von 
Ribbentrop will come here next week for signature. Owing to certain press 
leakage M. Bonnet would like to inform press this morning after Council, 
unless Prime Minister and you prefer this should be done directly after your 
arrival in Paris. 


No. 324 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 429 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14340/85/18| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 23, 1938, 10.10 a.m. 


Your unnumbered telegram of today.' 
Unless for any reason it is really inconvenient to French Government, we 
should prefer that publication should be deferred until after our arrival. 
t No. 323. 
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No. 325 


REcoRD' or ANGLO-FRENCH CONVERSATIONS HELD AT THE QUAI D’ORSAY 
ON NOVEMBER 24, 1938 


[C 14652/13/17] 
Present: United Kingdom: 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain (Prime Minister). 

Viscount Halifax (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs). 

Sir Eric Phipps (British Ambassador in Paris). 

The Hon. Sir Alexander Cadogan (Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs). 

Mr. William Strang (Foreign Office). 

Mr. Lawford (British Embassy, Paris). 


France: 


M. Edouard Daladier (President of the Council). 

M. Georges Bonnet (Minister for Foreign Affairs). 

M. Charles Corbin (French Ambassador 1n London). 

M. Aléxis Léger (Secretary-General, Ministry for Foreign Affairs). 
M. Jules Henry (Ministry for Foreign Affairs). 

M. Charveriat (Ministry for Foreign Affairs). 

M. Rochat (Ministry for Foreign Affairs). 

M. Saint (Ministry for Foreign Affairs). 

M. Clauzel (Ministry for Foreign Affairs). 


FIRST MEETING, at 10 a.m. 


M. Daladier opened the proceedings by welcoming the British representa- 
tives. He was convinced that on the last occasion when they had met, namely, 
at Munich, he had correctly interpreted French feeling, while Mr. Chamber- 
lain, for his part, could not have failed to notice from the marked enthusiasm 
of his reception in Paris on the previous day his own popularity in France. 
This was not an official conference, but rather an exchange of views between 
friends who had confidence in each other, and who believed that a continua- 
tion of their collaboration was essential for the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. 


Mr. Chamberlain expressed his thanks to M. Daladier for the invitation 
to renew relations so happily begun in London. His visit to Paris had already 
given him an opportunity of observing the spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
people, which constituted an expression of the approval of the policy which 
had been followed in common. He agreed that it was not an official confer- 
ence, but rather a means for renewing and strengthening mutual confidence, 
and an occasion for the representatives of the two countries to know each 
other’s minds. 


1 This record was made by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
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Franco-German Agreement. 


M. Bonnet stated that M. Daladier wished him first of all to speak of the 
recent agreement between the French and German Governments. On the 
morrow of the Munich Conference, and in the course of an interview between 
Herr Hitler and M. Frangois-Poncet, the bases had been laid for a Franco- 
German declaration on the lines of the Anglo-German declaration brought 
back from Munich by Mr. Chamberlain. The French Ambassador in Berlin 
saw Herr Hitler on various occasions in this connexion, and M. Bonnet spoke 
to the German Ambassador in Paris; and His Majesty’s Government were 
kept informed of the progress of the negotiations. On the 7th November 
M. Bonnet thought that the terms of the declaration had been definitely 
fixed, and the British Ambassador in Paris had been so informed. The assassi- 
nation of Herr vom Rath, however, had come as somewhat of a set-back. 
None the less, only two days later Count Welczeck had informed M. Bonnet 
that the German Government were in agreement with the French Govern- 
ment as to the text of the declaration, and it was arranged that the declara- 
tion should be signed subsequently on behalf of the German Government by 
Herr von Ribbentrop. The text of the declaration, however, would not be 
published before signature, nor before prior consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government. At some later hour in the day, 
M. Bonnet said, a communiqué would be issued to the effect that the French 
Government and the German Government were in agreement with regard 
to the conclusion of a Franco-German Agreement, the signature of which 
would take place the following week. M. Bonnet then read the text of the 
declaration, which was as follows:— 


(1) The German Government and the French Government are convinced, 
in full agreement, that peaceful and good-neighbourly relations 
between Germany and France are one of the most essential elements 
of the consolidation of the European situation and of the main- 
tenance of general peace. For this reason, the two Governments will 
do everything in their power to ensure that relations between their 
countries should develop in this sense. 

(2) The two Governments affirm that no further territorial question 
remains in suspense between their countries, and they recognise 
solemnly as final the frontier as it is actually drawn between their 
countries. 

(3) The two Governments are resolved, with reserve as to their particular 
relations with third Powers, to keep 1n touch as regards all questions 
which interest their two countries, and to consult together if the 
evolution of these questions should, in the future, give rise to inter- 
national difficulties. (A copy of the French and German texts of the 
declaration was handed to the British Delegation. The French text 
will be found as Annex A to this record.) 


Mr. Chamberlain thanked M. Bonnet for giving the British Delegation 
the text of the declaration, and said that he wished to say at once that the 
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terms appeared entirely in accord with the general policy agreed on between 
the French Government and His Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s 
Government had never doubted that if agreement could be reached between 
the French Government and the German Government it would be such as to 
deserve their whole-hearted support. He gave his sincere congratulations to 
M. Bonnet on the conclusion of the agreement, which constituted another 
step towards appeasement in Europe. 


M. Bonnet, in reply to an enquiry by Lord Halifax with regard to the 
- communiqué mentioned above, stated that the French Government had 
raised the question of the publication of such a communiqué with the German 
Government, but that they had as yet received no reply. 


Anglo-French Defence Measures. 


M. Daladier suggested that the first question to be discussed should be 
the problem of the organisation of defence. It might seem to be unnecessarily 
sceptical to talk about such things so soon after an agreement, but, in present 
circumstances, if one wished the Franco-German declaration to have a real 
value, it was essential that France should not slacken her efforts in the matter 
of defence. In this matter co-operation with Great Britain was necessary in all 
possible ways. The position was clear enough, and there were two points 
which he wished to emphasise: first, on France’s North-Eastern frontier 
German fortifications were being unceasingly increased and improved ; more- 
over, Belgium’s new position v5-d-vts of [sic] the League of Nations,” particu- 
_ larly with regard to Article 16 of the Covenant, made action by France against 

Germany, or by Germany against France, extremely difficult. In fact, in the 
event of war, a certain immobility would become apparent, except in the air, 
where strong fortifications act as a temptation to air bombardment. M. Dala- 
dier’s second point was that the weak point of the Rome—Berlin Axis seemed 
to him to be Italy, contrary to what Signor Mussolini so frequently said: and 
it was always possible to launch an attack against Italy by land. The French 
army might be moved up towards Italy. M. Daladier wished to emphasise 
the importance of North Africa, Egypt, Algeria and other Mediterranean 
territories in the event of a future conflict in that area. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he did not quite understand M. Daladier’s 
point about the French army moving up to the Italian frontier. He asked 
whether that did not rest on the assumption that Italy would go in at once in 


2 On October 14, 1936, King Leopold had raised the question of redefining Belgium’s 
international obligations. On April 24, 1937, the British and French Governments had 
issued a joint declaration releasing Belgium from her obligations under the Treaty of 
Locarno and the arrangements of March 19, 1936, whilst maintaining their own towards 
her, on the understanding that Belgium would defend her independence and remain faithful 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations. On April 29, 1937, the Belgian Foreign Minister 
had redefined Belgium’s position in the light of this declaration and of her membership of 
the League of Nations. The German Government, in a declaration of October 13, 1937, 
had taken note of these statements and reaffirmed their own obligations towards Belgium, 
provided she did not take part in military action directed against Germany. 
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the event of a quarrel between France and Germany, whereas it seemed more 
probable that Italy, conscious of her own weakness, would wait.and watch 
before committing herself. 


M. Daladier admitted the possibility envisaged by Mr. Chamberlain, but 
said that it seemed to him difficult for Italy to remain in her present position. 
She had lost much as a result of recent events, and she might one day seek 
compensation. In any case, however, it was essential to consider the possi- 
bility of very close collaboration between the military, air and naval forces of 
France and Great Britain. This would not be easy, but conversations on the 
lines of the present ones were necessary if France and Great Britain were not 
one day to be taken by surprise. France’s geographical position was such that 
she would be the first to be struck. It was a position which military techni- 
cians called a cover position. It made intensive collaboration necessary 
between France and Great Britain with regard to defensive measures, in such 
a way as to make it possible to foresee what action might be taken from the 
very beginning of a conflict, and even before a declaration of war, since it 
was quite possible that an air attack might precede a declaration of war. In 
conclusion, M. Daladier suggested that, without adopting any rigid system, 
it might be advisable for Great Britain and France to consider the possibility 
of meetings between military and civil representatives from the two countries 
to examine the question from the practical point of view. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he understood M. Daladier to say that, owing 
to her geographical position, France would be the first to be struck. It seemed 
to him, however, that one should consider all possible contingencies. The 
present attitude of Germany had brought before His Majesty’s Government 
the possibility of a quarrel between Great Britain and Germany rather than 
between France and Germany, and the first blow might well, therefore, be 
struck against Great Britain rather than France. Mr. Chamberlain recalled 
that on more than one occasion in the past M. Delbos had said that, in such 
an eventuality, France would consider herself bound to go to the assistance of 
Great Britain. His Majesty’s Government had always understood that this 
view had continued to be that of the Government of M. Chautemps; and 
Mr. Chamberlain asked whether M. Daladier could confirm that the French 
Government still held this view. 


M. Daladier replied that to ask such a question was to be provided with 
the answer: the present French Government felt still more strongly that, if 
Great Britain were attacked by Germany, France would be bound to go to her 
assistance. If Mr. Chamberlain wished to say so publicly, or if he wished 
M. Daladier to do so, he considered that the first possible occasion should be 
taken for a categorical declaration to be made in this sense. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he was much obliged for this response to his 
enquiry. He thought that such a declaration might be a good thing, though 
it need not necessarily be made at once but rather whenever M. Daladier 
thought fit. This question had a direct bearing on the desirability of a close 
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understanding between French and British experts. For example, Great 
Britain might be attacked alone and France would have to consider how to 
come to her assistance; and this aspect of the question might be made the 
subject of Staff conversations between the two countries. 


M. Daladier agreed. Staff conversations hitherto had given excellent 
results. Even if certain technical questions needed to be reconsidered, there 
were certain points on which definite and considerable progress had been 
made. The Staff conversations which had taken place in London had led to 
important decisions, e.g., with regard to petrol, air fuel and naval collabora- 
tion. It might be as well to consider some means for further collaboration 
between the Staffs. There were still various deficiencies on both sides. France 
must make a greater effort with regard to aviation, whereas Great Britain, it 
seemed to him, should make a more rapid effort with regard to land arma- 
ments. In a war in which Great Britain was attacked by Germany, French 
assistance would be given to Great Britain in proportion as the French Air 
Force was capable of keeping in check the first German attack. Aviation in 
France had been through a period of crisis. French industrial methods had 
not been very fortunate. Aircraft construction had been far too long con- 
sidered as simply work for artisans. M. Daladier, however, had seen that this 
must be changed. He had spent 800 million francs on machine tools and there 
had already been a considerable revival of activity in the French aircraft 
industry. It was well known that between the installation of equipment and 
the serial production’ of machines some seven or eight months must elapse. 
This had been so in the United States, and about the same time would be 
required by the French industry. Until recently no really satisfactory results 
had been obtained. M. Daladier had appointed M. Caquot, who was Presi- 
dent of the Société des Ingénieurs de France, to be head of all nationalised 
aircraft factories. Unity of command was most important, and as a result of 
M. Caquot’s nomination, series of modern planes were beginning to come out 
of the factory. M. Daladier said that France now had 2,600 aeroplanes and 
was hoping by the end of next spring to have a production of 400 a month 
with 4,000 planes by the end of the year. These would be modern machines. 
It had been a mistake that the previous Air Minister, General Denain, had 
paid more attention to quantity than quality. As a result France had a great 
many aeroplanes but they were old. Already, however, the results of serial 
production were to be seen in the monthly increase of output. At present 
France was capable of an output of 80 modern aeroplanes of the best kind a 
month. With the introduction of serial production the problem became 
simply a question of obtaining the necessary financial credits. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that he wished to ask a question. He had been 
very impressed by the figure of 400 modern machines a month in six months’ 
time. But it appeared that France was only producing 80 machines a month 
at present. Was M. Daladier quite certain that in six months’ time her output 
would be five times as much? If this should be so it was astonishing in view of 


3 M. Daladier appears to have used the term ‘fabrication en série’, i.e. mass-production. 
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His Majesty’s Government’s own experience. The British industry had not 
yet reached the figure of 400 a month. 


M. Daladier said that he understood that the figure of British production 
was 300 machines a month. As regards French production he confirmed what 
he had already said. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that during the last month the British aircraft 
industry had produced 350 machines and production was increasing month 
by month. By the end of next summer it was hoped to produce 700 or 800 
machines a month. At the same time it was only now that His Majesty’s 
Government were beginning to reap the reward of their efforts during the 
last two years. 


M. Daladier said that the increase in French production was the result of 
only one year’s efforts. Previously French air industry had been important, 
and in 1935 the French Air Force had been unsurpassed in Europe in number 
and quality, but, subsequently, any further development of prototypes had 
been abandoned. He well understood Mr. Chamberlain’s scepticism with 
regard to the figures which he had given. In the aeronautical industry, how- 
ever, questions of method were all-important. The production of land arma- 
ments had continued without interruption, largely because in that industry 
there was generally one responsible director who gave the orders. In the 
aeronautical industry there had been no unity of command until recently. 
Now, however, there was cohesion between the various industries involved. 
M. Caquot, to whom he had already referred, had produced thousands of 
aeroplanes per month in 1915: such production was easier then than now, 
but M. Daladier said that he hoped that the figures which he had given 
would be reached by next spring. It was, of course, impossible to foresee what 
might happen between now and then, but he hoped to have an important 
number of aeroplanes by the spring. Close contact was being maintained with 
the United States aircraft industry, and a very considerable number of aero- 
planes could be delivered to France from the United States, provided, of 
course, that the French Government could find the financial means. France 
hoped to be able to buy a thousand aeroplanes from the United States by 
next spring; and the necessary financial effort would be made. M. Daladier 
said that he had already obtained credits for 8} milliard francs for this year. 
A credit of 11 milliards had been obtained for 1940, that is to say, almost 
20 milliards over a period of two years. 


Mr. Chamberlain thanked M. Daladier for this information and expressed 
the hope that his expectations would be fulfilled. He still felt, however, a little 
doubt as to the accuracy of the French figures, a doubt which was based on 
experience in Great Britain, where such calculations had often turned out to 
be incorrect. It had been the experience of His Majesty’s Government that in 
the matter of aircraft production work must be spread, that is to say, that all 
orders should not be given to the same firm. A central firm drew the necessary 
parts from other firms and by this method output was satisfactorily increased. 
He hoped that efforts to increase production in France would be more effec- 
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tive than they had been in Great Britain. This question, however, would be 
for discussion by the Secretary of State for Air when he came to Paris. All he 
wished to say at this juncture was that if His Majesty’s Government could 
help technically they were only too anxious to do so. 


M. Daladier said that the Secretary of State for Air would be put in touch 
with M. Caquot. He admitted that he himself was always inclined to be 
sceptical when presented with figures purporting to show the increase of air- 
craft production. In any event France was determined to obtain as many 
aeroplanes as possible from the United States and possibly also from Holland, 
where excellent aeroplanes were being made. As regards land armaments, 
M. Daladier said that recent events in Europe had strengthened the power of 
Germany and Italy on land. As a result of a diminution of the importance of 
the Czechoslovakian forces Germany now had means of making an attack 
through Holland, Belgium or Switzerland. The French Army was good, but 
the population was limited. A number of new colonial divisions were being 
formed and, as His Majesty’s Government were aware, a period of two years’ 
military service was in force in France. With a population of about 40 million 
France was in a difficult position. None the less, she was capable of mobilis- 
ing 100 divisions in all. Fifteen of these divisions would be sent to fortifica- 
tions, while the rest, which were very mobile, would be placed where they | 
might be needed. France had at present 2,000 tanks and in 1940 he hoped 
that she would have 4,000. In the tank industry the progress of production 
was steady and there seemed to be no reason to doubt the figure given for 
1940. M. Daladier expressed his growing preference for heavy tanks. Recent 
experience had shown that German, Italian and Russian tanks had been 
penetrated with comparative ease, and in this respect France was in advance. 
As regards the general question of land armaments, however, M. Daladier 
said that he wished to emphasise the need for greater support from Great 
Britain in the event of German attack on Great Britain or France. It was not 
enough to send two divisions after three weeks. More divisions were needed 
and as far as possible they should be motorised. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he had given thought to this point and that 
he had tried to prevent an undue proportion of the resources of Great Britain 
being spent on naval armaments. If His Majesty’s Government had disposed 
of unlimited resources, they would have liked to be able to send a formidable 
force to the Far East, but in view of other demands they had had to limit the 
amount devoted to the Navy. The development of aviation had seriously 
altered the position in Europe, to the disadvantage of Great Britain. So long 
as Great Britain could only be attacked by sea, her defence was easy. But 
London was now the most vulnerable capital in the world. Within 24 hours 
of warfare London might be in ruins, and most of the important industrial 
centres in Great Britain as well. The principal armament centres were within 
range of enemy aircraft. His Majesty’s Government was bound to take account 
of the fact that the nerve centres of Great Britain might be paralysed at the 
outset of war. This was a vital point, and it was their first duty to make Great 
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Britain as safe as possible. His Majesty’s Government were devoting them- 
selves first to the equipment of anti-aircraft defence, including guns, and to 
the production of bombing planes (which would destroy aerodromes and 
factories), and fighting planes (to encounter enemy bombing squadrons). 
The result of their consideration of the problem had been that they had de- 
cided to give priority to anti-aircraft defences over the demands of the land 
forces, whenever they competed. They did compete in the production of 
artillery. Equipment for the production of heavy artillery was of a different 
kind, but the very factory where anti-aircraft guns were being produced 
would otherwise have been chosen to produce field guns for the army. Anti- 
’ aircraft gun production was a very highly skilled process, especially the 
mountings of guns and the making of instruments of precision. The French 
knew more about this than anyone else; and as His Majesty’s Government 
now believed it possible to have sufficient anti-aircraft guns and to organise 
air defence in such a way as to make it difficult for an attacking force to make 
sure of hitting its objective, they were paying particular attention to anti- 
aircraft gun factories. As a result, the strength of any force which would come 
to the assistance of France must be limited by the fact that its equipment, 
both of medium and heavy artillery, was not complete. A great deal of the 
present equipment for use with the force was obsolescent, if not obsolete. The 
anti-aircraft guns were not of the latest type, and it would take some time to 
remedy these defects. Great Britain was also deficient in tanks; for it had 
taken a long time to decide on the right type of tank. The situation would 
improve, but it seemed to be of no use to increase the number of troops which 
would be ready to be sent abroad, if it were not possible to equip them 
properly. Mr. Chamberlain said he had nothing to add on this point to what 
had already been said in the Staff conversations. He wished to repeat, how- 
ever, that His Majesty’s Government were impressed by the necessity for 
perfecting their air defence. Their aim was to increase output and capacity. 
Since the Munich Agreement, His Majesty’s Government had begun to lay 
down new factories and to extend and re-equip old factories for the produc- 
tion of anti-aircraft guns. When sufficient anti-aircraft guns had been made, 
the factories would be free to produce guns for the artillery. That was the 
position, and there was no need to attempt to conceal it. 


M. Daladier said he had listened with interest to the information which 
Mr. Chamberlain had given him. He well knew the great effort which was 
being made by Great Britain, particularly since Mr. Chamberlain became 
head of the Government. But he wondered if the problem were being faced 
from the right angle. He feared that it was not. The aeroplane was a weapon 
which had radically altered the situation. A strong aviation capable of 
striking horror in the hearts of the enemy’s civilian population was a decisive 
weapon. He wondered, however, whether it was a good idea to put anti- 
aircraft defence above everything else. He thought not. Obviously, anti- 
aircraft defence was important, but, in his view, it was better to defend 
London by having bombers which might go and bomb German towns rather 
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than by concentrating principally on anti-aircraft guns. He did not believe 
that fighting aircraft were a sufficient defence against bombers, which nowa- 
days were so rapid and mobile that he was sceptical as to the possibility of 
stopping them easily. Moreover, the difference of speed between bombing 
and fighting aircraft was now only a few kilometres an hour, and bombers 
were just as easy to handle as fighters. M. Daladier said that he was con- 
vinced that if Germany and Italy thought that France had an impressive 
bombing force capable of destroying their towns, that would constitute a 
better defence than any anti-aircraft scheme. Types of aircraft were con- 
tinually being improved and he wondered whether it was possible to hit 
bombers nowadays with anti-aircraft guns. French anti-aircraft guns were 
good; the Paris defences could fire 2,500 shells a minute, but he was still 
sceptical of their real value. In the circumstances, he hoped Great Britain 
would accentuate her efforts in producing bombing machines. Finally, 
and quite apart from the effect on Germany of the bombardment. of the 
Ruhr, for example, or the effect on Italy of the bombardment of Genoa, 
Naples or Rome, M. Daladier was convinced that French opinion would be 
calmer if France was in a position to inflict heavy bombardment on enemy 
territory. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he was very glad that M. Daladier had de- 
veloped this point. He wished, however, to reassure him with regard to the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government. He thought it would be unwise to 
underrate the value of fighters and anti-aircraft guns, which could at least 
force bombing aircraft to rise higher and higher, thereby making it more 
difficult for them to hit their mark. It was true that you could terrify people 
by indiscriminate bombing, but you could not win a war. Moreover, in the - 
particular case of Great Britain, the prevalence of mist and bad visibility, 
together with the existence of a force of efficient fighting machines, could 
make it very difficult for enemy bombers to work effectively. Mr. Chamber- 
lain said that he wished to explain that the programme of His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the proportion of bombing and fighting aero- 
planes had not undergone any change. After the Anglo-German declaration 
at Munich there were indications that if he spoke of the need to fill up 
deficiencies in British defence, Herr Hitler might argue that that implied lack 
of confidence, to which he could only reply by doubling the armaments of 
Germany. Mr. Chamberlain did not wish him to be able to do so. When, at 
this juncture, the Secretary of State for Air had had to make a statement 
about air defence (he did not do so at the wish of Mr. Chamberlain, but 
because such a declaration was necessary), Mr. Chamberlain had asked him 
to make a statement stressing the defensive aspect of the programme. He had 
done so in order not to give Herr Hitler an opportunity of going back on his 
word ; but he feared that he had given the impression that British policy had 
changed in this respect. The French Government, however, need not fear; 
though His Majesty’s Government had not said so, they were in fact in- 
creasing their bombing force in the same measure as their fighting force. 
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Indeed, it was possible that they might presently increase the emphasis on 
the bombing side of their programme. 


M. Daladier admitted that in fact the French Government and French 
technicians had been deceived, and at one moment they were genuinely 
anxious; for, as stated above, the French view was that, in order to be able to 
parry a German attack, it was essential to have a strong bombing force. 
Germany had not slowed down her re-armament since the Munich Agree- 
ment. Factories in Germany were continuing to increase their output in the 
proportion of three bombers to one fighter. Germany had had to improvise 
her Army after 1918, and those in command were accordingly less inclined 
than their opposite numbers in France and Great Britain to have regard for 
tradition; and their re-armament had been based on the view that, to destroy 
the morale of the enemy, it was essential to have a strong force of bombers. 
About a week before, a French aviator, one of the best specialists in the French 
Air Force, had returned from Germany, where the German Air Force, with 
whom he was on the best of terms, had allowed him to pilot some of their 
most modern aeroplanes, no doubt partly to impress him. This airman had 
returned with the conviction that in the German view bombing aircraft was 
the most important weapon. M. Daladier said that it seemed to him that the 
result of their present exchange of views was that technical discussions 
between British and French experts should be pressed on. There was no need 
to give the appearance of aggressive intentions, but it was essential that there 
should be regular contacts. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government would gladly agree 
to the continuation of the valuable contacts which had already taken place. 
They need not give rise to any display, but it would be possible to get what 
was wanted without that. 


M. Daladier agreed that there was no need for anything spectacular. It 
was simply a question of an exchange of views between a few well-chosen 
experts. As regards land armaments, he said that he understood perfectly 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argument that it was not yet possible for His Majesty’s 
Government to make any very great effort in this direction; but he hoped that 
it might be possible to arrange, without any unnecessary publicity, for expert 
discussions to be continued, by which it might be found possible for Great 
Britain to despatch two divisions to France at least as early as the eighth day 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 


Mr. Chamberlain agreed that further talks should take place. 
Jewish Question. 


M. Bonnet said that the French Government were much preoccupied with 
the question of Jewish immigration into France, particularly since the latest 
German measures against Jews. The French Government had not prohibited 
the entry of a certain number of Jews, although there were already 40,000 
Jewish refugees in France. The French practice was to give visas for France 
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to those Jews who were in danger of death if they remained in Germany. But 
France could not stand a Jewish immigration on a large scale. She was already 
saturated with foreigners, of whom there were about 3 million in the country. 
As undertaken at the Conference of Evian,‘ the French Government were 
seeking a solution of this problem, but they had not yet found any means 
whereby any further considerable number of refugees might be settled in 
French territory. As everyone knew, there had been a distinct movement on 
the part of United States opinion and particularly the United States press, 
but this had not been followed by any precise acts, and recently Mr. Sumner 
Welles had, on the part of the United States, only been able to suggest that 
certain immigrants already in the United States might be allowed to have 
visas to enable them to stay there. The French Government were willing to 
consider the possibility of establishing a number of Jewish refugees in a 
French colony, and they might allow a few more to enter France from Ger- 
many; but such action on their part must be accompanied by similar efforts 
on the part of Great Britain and the United States. 


_ Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government were most anxious 
to help; and that they had already taken this matter up with the Colonies and 
Dominions. One of the chief difficulties, however, was the serious danger of 
arousing anti-Semitic feeling in Great Britain. Indeed, a number of Jews had 
begged His Majesty’s Government not to advertise too prominently what was 
being done. For the information of the French Government, he wished to say 
that at present 500 Jewish immigrants a week were being admitted into the 
United Kingdom. As regards the Dominions, Australia was taking quite a 
considerable number, one by one, and without any publicity, for the reasons 
given above. In addition, though they recognised that the introduction of 
individual refugees into settled territory was easier than their introduction 
into territory which had not yet been settled, His Majesty’s Government had 
communicated with the Governors of certain British Colonies in this matter, 
and they had been able to give a not unhelpful account of their efforts to 
Parliament. It seemed likely that the proposed settlement would be particu- 
larly successful in Tanganyika, which was willing to admit a certain number 
of Jews. The action taken by His Majesty’s Government in this connexion had 
been welcomed in that Colony; he must say that it had not been welcomed in 
Berlin. There was a possibility of settlement elsewhere in Africa, but the most 
hopeful territory seemed to be British Guiana, where there was a large tract 
suitable for settlement by white people, unlike many other British and French 
Colonies. The territory in British Guiana consisted largely of open land with 
grass and some forest, though not so much forest as to make it necessary to 
undertake extensive works of clearing. It was some way from the sea, and the 
fact that it was lacking in means of communication had resulted in its not 
being settled before. It would be suitable for agricultural settlement only, and 
consisted of some 10,000 square miles or more. If Jewish organisations wished 


4 The international conference to consider the problem of refugees held at Evian in July 
1938. 
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to send representatives to inspect the land, His Majesty’s Government would 
be willing to give them every help of a technical kind, and if they approved of 
the territory, His Majesty’s Government, while retaining nominal freehold, 
would offer it to them on terms which would cost them almost nothing. The 
Jewish organisations, however, must find the money necessary for the develop- 
ment of the territory. Mr. Chamberlain said that he was not hopeful of 
assistance from the United States Government, but it was possible that the 
Jews in America might help. The important point, however, was that the 
Jews needed immediate help and colonial settlement could hardly give this. 
In the circumstances, it was necessary to demonstrate the possibility of a big 
scheme, and meanwhile to give temporary refuge to Jewish emigrants where 
they could live and be maintained by fellow Jews until it was possible to settle 
them in the territory chosen. There was another point. The French Govern- 
ment knew that the German Government made it as difficult as possible for 
the Jews to emigrate normally. If the German Government were to allow 
them to take out even a portion of their property, it would greatly facilitate 
matters. Hitherto the German Government had been deaf to all such sugges- 
tions, but he wondered whether it would be possible for the French Govern- 
ment to exercise some beneficial influence over Herr von Ribbentrop when he 
came to Paris, with a view to a relaxation of these restrictions. If the German 
Government were adamant, they might at least allow such property as was 
left to the Jews in Germany, after the collective fine, to be earmarked for the 
establishment of refugees outside Germany. 


M. Bonnet said that he noted Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions, and that the 
French Government would be only too pleased if they could exercise such 
influence as he described upon Herr von Ribbentrop. As a result of a conver- 
sation which Herr von Ribbentrop had had with the French, British and 
United States Ambassadors in Berlin, it was clear that the German aim was 
to get rid of the Jews and that in their view the question of emigration must 
be settled as soon as possible. There was also the possibility of [a] meeting in 
Holland with Mr. Rublee and a representative of the German Government 
to study the question of the establishment of Jewish refugees abroad. Perhaps 
then, or on some subsequent occasion, it might be possible to persuade the 
German Government to relax their restrictions in the manner suggested, or to 
facilitate in some other way the establishment of the German Jews outside 
Germany. M. Bonnet added that it was also possible to appeal to South 
American Republics to help, in which case it might be advisable to obtain 
President Roosevelt’s support. 


(The meeting adjourned at 12.30 P.M.) 


SECOND MEETING, at 2.45 p.m. 


Franco-Italian Relations. 


M. Bonnet said that after the Munich Agreement, the French Govern- 
ment had attempted to normalise their relations with Italy by sending an 
Ambassador to Rome, accredited to the King of Italy and Emperor of 
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Ethiopia. They had asked for nothing in return, and they had had hopes of 
an improvement of their relations. The Italian press, however, had not been 
very friendly. Count Ciano had told M. Francois-Poncet that there was no 
fundamental difference between France and Italy, but there was a question 
separating them, and that was Spain. M. Bonnet asked what were the views 
of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the situation in Spain. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he had noted with concern the attitude of the 
Italian press. It was interesting that, while the German press had become 
pro-French and anti-British, the Italian press was pro-British and anti- 
French. The principal difficulty was no doubt Spain. Developments in that 
country were puzzling, and information received from Mr. Hemming’ was 
not at all encouraging. General Franco was asking for belligerent rights before 
he would agree to the withdrawal of foreign volunteers, whereas, according 
to the Non-Intervention Committee’s decision, the withdrawal of volunteers 
should precede the granting of belligerent rights. His Majesty’s Government 
were not prepared to countenance this, and it was difficult to see how pro- 
gress could be made. In spite of much thought, they had not been able to 
produce any plan. Mr. Chamberlain said that the Spanish conflict would 
probably drag on for some time yet before any decisive result was achieved. 
It was also conceivable that Signor Mussolini might say that, as General 
Franco’s victory was delayed, he considered himself released from his obliga- 
tions. If His Majesty’s Government could influence Italy in any way, it 
would be in order to prevent such an eventuality; but they had no definite 
plan at present and they had to await events. 


M. Bonnet agreed that it would not be possible to accede to General 
Franco’s demand. He asked whether an effort might not be made to per- 
suade General Franco to send away his foreign volunteers. He was frequently 
giving interviews in which he declared that he had no need for volunteers and 
that he was ready to withdraw them. In view of the acquiescence of the 
Spanish Government in the proposal of the Non-Intervention Committee, 
there really should be no difficulty for General Franco to withdraw his 
volunteers now. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that that was precisely what Mr. Hemming had 
hoped to persuade General Franco to do, but he had not met with much 
success, and His Majesty’s Government could not see that there was anything 
else to be done at present. They considered that relations between them and 
the Nationalist authorities had improved since the appointment of a British 
agent at Burgos. Mr. Chamberlain enquired whether the French Govern- 
ment had thought of taking similar action. His Majesty’s Government had 
appointed an agent on commercial grounds, particularly in view of the fact 
that without such an agent it was not possible for them to protest against 
harm frequently done to British commercial interests in Nationalist Spain. 

S Mr. Hemming, who was Secretary of the Non-Intervention Committee, had gone to 


Burgos in October 1938 to discuss with General Franco’s administration the British scheme 
for the withdrawal of all foreign combatants in Spain. 
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In view of criticisms from the Left Wing in Great Britain, they had based 
their action on commercial rather than on political grounds. 


M. Bonnet said that the French Government had thought of this at the 
time of the plan of the London Committee. It was not easy for them to do so, 
however, in view of the fact that the plan had been accepted by the Barcelona 
Government and rejected by General Franco. The position was therefore 
difficult and for the moment they could only await events. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that the possibility of making any progress de- 
pended on the attitude of Italy. He asked whether there was any possibility 
of an agreement being reached between Italy, France and Great Britain con- 
taining a plan for the further withdrawal of volunteers. Signor Mussolini had 
informed him at Munich that he was tired of supporting General Franco; and 
there seemed to be some hopes, if a plan could be drawn up, whereby the 
three Powers should agree on a new method of evacuating the foreign 
volunteers. 


M. Bonnet said that if such a plan really made the withdrawal of volun- 
teers possible, the French Government would have no difficulties with public 
opinion in France. It had always been considered in France that the Spanish 
war was an affair for Spaniards, and he did not contemplate any difficulties if 
the volunteers were really withdrawn. Herr Hitler had spoken to M. Francois- 
Poncet quite reasonably on this subject before the latter left Germany. In- 
deed, Herr Hitler had been more reasonable than the Italian Government. 
His view had been that the Spanish war should be settled by the Spaniards 
themselves, and that the volunteers should be withdrawn. 


Me: Chamberlain anid chat Here Hite had told him that ahere were few” 
Germans in Spain and that if other countries withdrew their volunteers, he 
would withdraw his. 


M. Daladier asked whether it would not be a good idea to invite the two 
sides in Spain to conclude an armistice. 

Lord Halifax asked whether General Franco would agree to such a 
proposal. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government were very anxious 
that the war should be brought to an end but that their present information 
was that General Franco was confident and would not entertain the idea of 
an armistice. General Franco considered that if he were granted belligerent 
rights he would be able to starve the other side out. It was conceivable, how- 
ever, that he might later on be willing to accept an armistice. 


M. Daladier said that, according to French information, the Spanish 
Government were experiencing difficulties with regard to supplies for the 
civil population and part of the army. It seemed, however, that Sr. Negrin, 
by exploiting xenophobe feeling and representing General Franco as fighting 
with German help against his own country, had succeeded in improving the 
morale of the inhabitants of Government Spain. His information was that on 
General Franco’s side the situation was better, but not universally so. Many 
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supporters of General Franco cordially disliked the Italians, and there were 
reported to be differences in the Nationalist camp. M. Daladier believed that 
if it were possible to stop the war for a week there would be no more fighting, 
and he thought that, in that event, there was a possibility of arbitration by 
Spaniards who had remained neutral or had played no very prominent part, 
and he wondered whether it would not be a very good idea to suggest an 
armistice. It might well be asked whether the two sides would agree, but the 
French Government had received information that neither side liked fighting 
against fellow-Spaniards, and that enthusiasm was decreasing. To suggest an 
armistice might be a great contribution to the cause of peace. French public 
opinion was very sensitive to events in Spain, and reliable local opinion near 
the Franco-Spanish frontier was to the effect that, once an armistice were 
reached, there would be no more war. There might be a monarchist restora- 
tion of some kind, or there might be a provisional Government of neutral 
persons; but anything was more likely than the victory of one side, which 
could only result in more trouble in Spain. If the war continued through the 
winter, then it would certainly continue until next summer. As regards Signor 
Mussolini, M. Daladier confessed that he could not understand his attitude. 
If he wanted nothing from Spain, M. Daladier asked, why did he continue 
to send war material to General Franco? He wondered whether Signor 
Mussolini had not some arriére-pensée—for example, a free port in the Balearic 
Islands. He asked what His Majesty’s Government thought of the possibility 
of suggesting an armistice to the two sides in Spain. 


Mr. Chamberlain thought that it would be difficult for General Franco 
to accept an armistice if proposed by Great Britain or France, or by both 
countries together. He asked whether it would not be possible for the four 
Powers represented at Munich to make the approach. Signor Mussolini had 
told him that he would consider the matter; but no progress seemed to have 
been made so far. He suggested that M. Bonnet might speak about it to Herr 
von Ribbentrop. 


M. Daladier said that much virtue seemed to be attributed to Herr von 
Ribbentrop. As regards Signor Mussolini, the truth was that he said that he 
only had one difference with France, and that was that he desired the victory 
of General Franco. At the same time he had said that he disapproved of 
soldiers who made insurrections. M. Daladier wondered what would be the 
reaction of Signor Mussolini if the French Government were to insist upon 
the necessity for the victory of Sr. Negrin. The French Government wished to 
leave the Spaniards to settle their own differences. They had done something 
difficult when they had closed the Franco-Spanish frontier. They had not 
been obliged to do so and their action had not helped the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Yet Signor Mussolini had only taken advantage of their action. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he had suggested an armistice to Signor 
Mussolini at Munich, but that his suggestion had evoked no response. His 
Majesty’s Government might approach Italy on the subject again. In their 
view, it was no use proposing an armistice without prior understanding with 
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Italy. It would certainly be no good doing so if the Italian Government 
opposed it. If, however, they agreed to raise no objection, His Majesty’s 
Government would gladly join the French Government in suggesting an 
armistice in Spain. 

M. Bonnet emphasised the necessity of putting the question of withdrawal 
of volunteers to General Franco. He repeated that General Franco was always 
saying he did not need the volunteers; once he had withdrawn them he might 
be granted belligerent rights. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government would be glad to 
discuss this question with the Italian Government. 


Czechoslovakia and Central Europe. 

M. Bonnet said the first question with regard to Czechoslovakia was when 
the guarantee of the new Czechoslovak frontiers was to come into effect. This 
question was the more urgent in that events in Ruthenia seemed to indicate 
that the Vienna Agreement was not necessarily a lasting one. The French 
Government had received information that Hungary, with the implicit con- 
sent of Poland, was massing troops on the Ruthenian frontier, and it seemed 
likely that very soon the world would be faced with new events in that area. 
King Carol had told him that he believed that these events would take place 
in the near future and that he believed that one means of avoiding them 
would be to give some assurance as regards the Czechoslovak frontier. 


Lord Halifax said that King Carol had made the same point in London, 
and had emphasised the unsettled conditions in South-East Europe and the 
importance of exerting a steadying influence. King Carol had also discussed 
with His Majesty’s Government the form of the guarantee of the Czecho- 
slovak frontiers, and the Powers by whom the guarantee was to be assumed. 
King Carol had been strongly of opinion that Germany would not participate 
in a guarantee if Russia were in any way involved, by separate instrument or 
not; and that so far as he was concerned, if he had to choose, he would choose 
Germany rather than Russia as a guarantor. His Majesty’s Government had 
agreed, though they had reminded His Majesty that the Anglo-French Plan 
of the 19th September had postulated the inclusion of Russia among the 
guarantors. It was necessary to discover whether Russia would be willing to 
give a guarantee, and, if so, whether Czechoslovakia would accept it. King 
Carol had thought that the guarantee should be given by the four Munich 
Powers (this was also Signor Mussolini’s opinion). His Majesty’s Government 
felt, however, that if Germany refused to give a guarantee because Russia 
was a guarantor, then it would be necessary to choose Germany rather than 
Russia. 

M. Daladier agreed that it would be necessary to discover what were the 
views of the Czechoslovak Government, but it was important not to forget 
that there had been a reorientation of Czechoslovak policy. 

Lord Halifax said that His Majesty’s Government’s information was that 
Czechoslovakia might prefer not to have the Russian guarantee. 
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M. Daladier said that, however that might be, it must not be France or 
Great Britain who were held responsible. If Czechoslovakia did not want a 
Russian guarantee, all well and good, but His Majesty’s Government, and 
particularly France, could not take the responsibility of excluding Russia. It 
must not be forgotten that there was a Russo-Czechoslovak treaty of guarantee 
which was subordinated to the Franco-Czechoslovak treaty. On the other 
hand, France would not impose a Russian guarantee on Czechoslovakia. But 
the French Government could not take the responsibility of telling Russia 
that their guarantee was not wanted. He had so informed King Carol. It was 
for the Czechoslovak Government to say by whom they wished to be guaran- 
teed ; and if they wished to be guaranteed by Russia, the French Government 
would not stop them. It seemed necessary to ask the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment what they wanted. 

Lord Halifax said that His Majesty’s Government wondered whether the 
French Government could ascertain the Soviet Government’s feelings in this 
matter, while His Majesty’s Government would ascertain the feeling of the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

M. Bonnet asked whether it would not be simpler for the four Powers to 
give the guarantee. That would not hinder the French Government from 
asking Russia for her views. 

M. Daladier repeated that it was for the Czechoslovak Government to 
decide. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that it seemed to him that if the Czechoslovak 
Government were approached and they said that they did not desire a 
Russian guarantee, there would be no necessity to ask for Russia’s opinion; 
that would be much easier for everyone. 


M. Daladier agreed. 
Mr. Chamberlain said that it seemed that Czechoslovakia now desired to 


be on good terms with Germany. If the Czechoslovak Government thought 
that a Russian guarantee would offend Germany, they would not want it. 


M. Daladier agreed. 


Lord Halifax said that if the Czechoslovak Government were to be asked 
by which Great Powers they wished to be guaranteed, what would the 
French Government think of the proposal that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment should be asked if they also wished for guarantees from their neigh- 
bours? King Carol had suggested that Czechoslovakia’s neighbours might 
guarantee a portion of the Czechoslovak frontiers. 


M. Daladier agreed. King Carol, he said, wished for a double guarantee. 
His Majesty had suggested that the four Western Powers should guarantee 
the new frontiers of Czechoslovakia, including the Hungarian frontier, and 
that Roumania should guarantee the Czechoslovak-Hungarian frontier only. 

M. Bonnet said that the French Government would be perfectly willing 
to approach the Czechoslovak Government; but he wondered whether they 
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would not have difficulties with Germany and Italy, who might not wish to 
give a guarantee until they knew whether the Vienna Agreement was final. 


Mr. Chamberlain agreed that this was very possible. 


M. Bonnet suggested that the Czechoslovak Government should now be 
asked for their views and that they might be told that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government were willing to give guarantees. 


Lord Halifax said that the Czechoslovak Government should be informed 
that France and Great Britain were willing to give guarantees, with Germany 
and Italy. 


M. Bonnet assented, but asked whether Germany and Italy were prepared 
to give guarantees. He suggested that the Czechoslovak Government might 
be asked without awaiting the views of the German and Italian Governments. 
The Czechoslovak Government might first be asked for their views with 
regard to guarantees from the four Munich Powers, and then for their views 
with regard to guarantees by Russia and their neighbours. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government had received sug- 
gestions from the Czechoslovak Government that they would like to receive 
the guarantee as soon as possible. It might be advisable to ask them what 
sort of guarantee they desired; though they should not be pressed to ask for 
a Russian guarantee. 


M. Daladier agreed. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that it would be preferable if the Czechoslovak 
Government acted in this matter on their own initiative. 


M. Daladier agreed. 


M. Bonnet said that the French Government would approach the Czecho- 
slovak Government at the same time. They had also been pressed by the 
Czechoslovak Government for a guarantee. 


Lord Halifax said there was one further point: if and when the guarantee 
were to be given by the four Munich Powers, His Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered that their obligations should be drawn so as to make it a joint 
guarantee. The obligations should come into force in the case of unprovoked 
aggression with regard to which each signatory would judge for himself, and 
the guarantee would only come into force as a result of a decision by three of 
the four Powers. 


M. Bonnet complained that that reduced the value of the guarantee. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that it was too dangerous so to arrange the guarantee 
that it might happen that France and Great Britain would have to go to war 
because of action on the part of the other two guarantors. The stipulation 
that the guarantee would only come into force as a result of a decision by 
three of the four Powers would protect France and Great Britain from such 
a risk. The value of the guarantee was to serve as a deterrent; and as a 
deterrent a three-Power guarantee was more effective than a guarantee of 
two Powers. 
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M. Daladier objected that in actual fact there would never be three Powers 
against one, but always four against none, or two against two. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he could not agree. The interests of Italy and 
Germany in Central Europe were not necessarily always the same, and a 
situation was possible in which Italy might warn Germany that in the event 
of German aggression against Czechoslovakia, Italy, by siding with France 
and Great Britain, might bring the guarantee into force. 


M. Bonnet asked whether it was permissible to introduce a new condition 
of this sort. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that it had never been suggested that the guarantee 
should be unconditional, and that hitherto the manner in which the guarantee 
would be brought into operation had been unspecified. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had always informed Parliament that the French Government must be 
consulted in this matter. 


M. Bonnet said that a typical international guarantee was the Locarno 
Treaty, a joint and several guarantee. Under such a Treaty if one guarantor 
refused to fulfil his obligations that did not liberate the other guarantors from 
fulfilling theirs. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government could not accept 
such a guarantee in the case of Czechoslovakia. 


M. Daladier said that in that case it would have been better not to under- 
take a guarantee like that undertaken at Munich. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that it did not seem to him that a guarantee by 
His Majesty’s Government alone was worth very much. 


M. Daladier agreed. He recalled that when it had been decided that the 
Sudeten minority should be separated from Czechoslovakia and that the new 
Czechoslovakia should principally consist of the Czech and Slovak majorities, 
Great Britain and France had at once offered to guarantee the new frontiers. 
Germany and Italy had only undertaken to do so in the event of the whole 
question of frontiers being finally settled. M. Daladier asked whether there 
had not been a speech by Sir Thomas Inskip® to the effect that the guarantee 
had already been given. | 


Mr. Chamberlain said that the guarantee was not technically given until 
a Treaty to that effect was signed between the United Kingdom and Czecho- 
slovakia. Till then His Majesty’s Government were under a moral obligation. 
This was very unsatisfactory, and a precise text would be preferable. 

M. Daladier said that, according to the reasoning of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if the guarantee were only to come into operation if at least three of 
the guarantors decided to honour their obligations, it would be to the interest 
of Czechoslovakia to ask for a Russian guarantee as well, thus making five 
possible guarantors. 

6 See No. 149, note 3. 
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Mr. Chamberlain said that that did not follow. The choice might well 
not lie between five or four guarantors. Germany might refuse to guarantee 
Czechoslovakia if Russia were asked to do so. 


M. Daladier complained that France was in a very difficult moral position. 
At Munich the French Government had accepted the separation of the 
Sudeten populations from Czechoslovakia, their view being that President 
Benes had not been capable of forming a federal State. To do so had not been 
easy for the French Government. Since that time events had moved more 
rapidly than had been foreseen, and the actual map of Czechoslovakia was a 
much more serious thing than the Godesberg map. Although the Czechs had 
not raised much objection, they had, in fact, ceded very much more than had 
been agreed upon at Munich. If France were now to refuse to guarantee what 
remained of Czechoslovakia, her position would be still worse. 


Lord Halifax said that he appreciated the emphasis laid by M. Daladier 
on the moral position but he did not think himself that the question was well 
posed in those terms. According to the wording of the Anglo-French plan 
submitted to the Czechoslovak Government the guarantee of the new Czecho- 
slovak frontiers was to be a general guarantee. There was no precise definition 
of the nature of the guarantee. It seemed to him open to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government to maintain that the guarantee was strictly 
a joint one, and that it should not operate unless all but one of the guarantors 
were prepared to act. This did not seem to be out of conformity with the letter 
of the Anglo-French declaration. 


M. Bonnet said that that might be so, but it was hardly in conformity with 
the spirit. | 


Mr. Chamberlain asked what precisely was M. Bonnet’s idea of the nature 
of the guarantee to be given. 


M. Bonnet said that it was his impression that what was expected was a 
guarantee by each State individually, as in the Treaty of Locarno. At the 
time of the Anglo-French plan the Czechoslovak Government had been led 
to believe that, while, up till then, they had only had French and Russian 
guarantees, in future they would have the British guarantee as well. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that that was true, but that they were then thinking 
of general guarantees, more effective than the limited guarantees which 
they had replaced. His Majesty’s Government had had no intention of taking 
on a liability in Central Europe which might fall on them alone. | 


M. Daladier asked whether it was realised that the French guarantee would 
be merged into a general guarantee, and that therefore its importance 
would be diminished; or whether it was considered that the French guaran- 
tee would continue to have the same value. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that the general value would be more while the 
individual value would be less. 
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M. Léger suggested that, if the new guarantee was only to come into force 
if three of the four guarantors were prepared to act, the French guarantee 
would, in fact, be worth less. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government had had in mind 
the fact that the liability would be less. Czechoslovakia would be in less 
danger, as the cause of danger had largely been removed. 


M. Daladier once again explained the considerations which had led the 
French Government to accept the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia and to 
offer to guarantee the new Czechoslovak frontier. He recalled again that 
Germany and Italy had subordinated their offer of a guarantee to certain 
conditions which had now been fulfilled. It seemed to him that, if France 
were to accept His Majesty’s Government’s proposal, she would be going 
back on the position which she had taken up at Munich. France had offered 
to guarantee the new frontier in order to make it easier for the Czechoslovak 
Government to accept the new frontier, which would be a really national one. 
He repeated that His Majesty’s Government and the French Government 
had not imposed any conditions. Moreover, Italy and Germany had accepted 
to give individual guarantees. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he did not understand that the guarantees to 
be given by Germany and Italy should be individual and separate, but merely 
that, when the Polish and Hungarian questions were settled, Germany and 
Italy would give some sort of guarantee. He had contemplated that after the 
negotiations the situation of Czechoslovakia would be one of almost complete 
safety. The guarantee had only been in the nature of an extra assurance to the 
somewhat suspicious Czechs, and if Germany and Italy were brought into the 
guarantee that might make it difficult for them to absorb what remained of 
Czechoslovakia. He repeated that he had never conceived of a situation in 
which Great Britain might have to carry out her obligations alone. 


M. Daladier again complained that France was in a very difficult posi- 
tion. She had guaranteed Czechoslovakia individually against unprovoked 
aggression. That was why France had mobilised, fearing a coup de force by 
Germany against Czechoslovakia. He feared that it would have a very ad- 
verse effect upon France’s position if she were now to say that her new guaran- 
tee was subordinated to certain conditions. In any case, he did not see how in 
practice the situation could arise in which the guarantee would be brought 
into operation. Czechoslovakia was already in the wake of Germany and 
governing circles in Prague were Germanophil. But he was also looking at 
the question from the moral point of view. 


Lord Halifax said that it was also a practical question. He fully realised 
the justice of the French arguments, but there was perhaps some danger in 
establishing a position where a future Czechoslovak Government might look 
to France and Great Britain for support in pursuing a policy not entirely in 
conformity with German wishes. That would constitute a certain element of 
provocation to Germany; and France and Great Britain would be powerless 
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to intervene. In September the French Government and His Majesty’s 
Government had been faced with a position of great difficulty because nothing 
which they could do would really help Czechoslovakia. It was essential that a 
repetition of this should be avoided for, in the future, France and Great 
Britain would be in a far worse position. The Czechoslovak army had dimin- 
ished in importance and there was to be an important German road across 
Czechoslovak territory. It was difficult to see how, in the circumstances, 
France and Great Britain could implement their guarantee, and it would be 
humiliating for them not to be able to do so. The question must be regarded 
from the practical point of view. Lord Halifax asked whether the French 
Government had any suggestions which would meet the practical difficulty. 


M. Daladier agreed that practical considerations should be borne in mind. 
The new Czechoslovakia could do nothing without the agreement of Ger- 
many and, practically speaking, the guarantee of her frontiers would never 
have to come into force. Recently, when Czechoslovakia had wished her 
difficulties with Poland and Hungary to be solved, Germany and Italy had 
been asked to arbitrate. Great Britain and France had not been asked. A 
guarantee would be of no practical importance, but its moral importance 
would be considerable in the United Kingdom as well as in France. 


Mr. Chamberlain asked whether the result of the discussion so far had not 
been to indicate that the working of the guarantee in the event of unpro- 
voked aggression by Germany or her satellites against Czechoslovakia could 
not, in fact, help the latter country. In the circumstances the best way to 
handle the problem would be through Prague. If the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment accepted the arrangement which His Majesty’s Government had 
proposed, it seemed to him that that would satisfy all parties. From the 
Czechoslovak point of view it would certainly be better to have a guarantee 
which would bring in Germany and Italy willingly rather than a sham 
guarantee which could not work if it were really wanted. 


M. Daladier agreed that the Czechoslovak Government should be ap- 
proached in the sense suggested. 


Roumania. 
[The discussion here dealt with a proposal by the French Government to 
give the French Mission in Bucharest the status of an Embassy. | 


Franco-Russian Relations. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he would like to ask one or two questions about 
Franco-Polish and Franco-Russian relations. There had been indications 
that there might be in the minds of the German Government an idea that they 
could begin the disruption of Russia by the encouragement of agitation for an 
independent Ukraine. There was no question of the German Government 
taking military action. It was more subtle than that. But if there were any 
truth in these rumours it would be unfortunate if France should one day find 
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herself entangled as a consequence of her relations with Russia. He asked 
whether the French Government had given consideration to this point. 


M. Bonnet said that the information of the French Government was that 
there was a certain effervescence in Ukraine as a result of the recent numerous 
executions in Russia. There was also, it seemed, a possibility of a separatist 
movement in Ukraine. If one read the verbatim reports of the last mass trial 
at Moscow, it was clear that one of the principal accusations against the 
defendants was that they had attempted to foment separatist movements. It 
was, therefore, probable that such movements existed. If Russia were unable 
to repress such movements herself, the situation might become dangerous, but 
this would be an internal Russian question. 


Mr. Chamberlain asked what the position would be if Russia were to ask 
France for assistance on the grounds that a separatist movement in Ukraine 
was provoked by Germany. 


M. Bonnet explained that French obligations towards Russia only came 
into force if there were a direct attack by Germany on Russian territory. 


_ Mr. Chamberlain said that he considered M. Bonnet’s reply entirely 
satisfactory. 


Economic Action in Central Europe. 


M. Bonnet enquired whether His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government could record that they were in agreement with regard to the 
importance of developing their commercial exchanges with Central Europe 
and of keeping each other informed of the nature and progress of such 
exchanges, which should not be to the exclusion of either Germany or Italy. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that His Majesty’s Government would have no 
objection. 


Syria and Palestine. 


M. Bonnet said that circumstances had compelled the French Govern- 
ment to modify the Franco-Syrian Treaty of 1936 in such a way that it was 
now entirely satisfactory from the French point of view, and they intended 
shortly to submit the treaty to Parliament for its approval. The new treaty 
modified the statute to some extent, since France considered that certain 
guarantees were necessary in view of the increasing influence of Germany 
and Italy in the Near East. They feared that if the emancipation of Syria 
was allowed to take place too suddenly that country might fall under Ger- 
man influence. They must also take into account Turkish ambitions, which 
had been revealed at the end of September when Turkey no doubt considered 
that France was in a difficult position. 

Lord Halifax thanked M. Bonnet for this information. So far as His 
Majesty’s Government were concerned they were delighted, particularly as 
they hoped that the approval of the new treaty by the French Parliament 
might have a sedative effect on Arab opinion. At the same time he wished to 
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explain that it was sometimes suggested to His Majesty’s Government by their 
representatives in that part of the world that there was a tendency on the 
part of French Representatives there not to collaborate as closely as the two 
Governments were collaborating. No doubt the French Representatives 
sometimes felt similarly about their British colleagues. Lord Halifax said 
that if ever the French Government had cause to complain of the action of 
the British Representatives in those parts, he hoped that they would let His 
Majesty’s Government know. His Majesty’s Government also hoped that the 
French Government would help His Majesty’s Government in controlling 
the Mufti. 


M. Bonnet said that as regards relations between the representatives of 
France and Great Britain in the Near East, the necessary instructions would 
be sent to the French Representatives. As for the Mufti, the French Govern- 
ment understood that he was now under very close supervision and that he 
was seeing no one of any importance. 


Far East. 

M. Bonnet said that it was clear that the situation in the Far East had 
deteriorated. The French Government had tried to obtain the support of the 
United States Government, but the only common action which had been 
taken was in connexion with representations about navigation on the Yangtze. 
They had attempted to obtain the support of the United States Government 
after Prince Konoye’s declaration,’ but nothing had yet transpired. If the 
French Government and the United States Government could take up a firm 
attitude in the Far East, it might be possible to achieve some results. As it 
was events in the Far East could not fail to affect all European countries. 
Count Ciano had recently admitted that even Germany and Italy were losing 
all their influence in that area. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that he regretted that he could not add anything 
encouraging to what M. Bonnet had said. Ifthe United States had been pre- 
pared to take common action something might have been done; but His 
Majesty’s Government had also been unsuccessful in eliciting the support of 
the United States Government, who had so far done little beyond discourag- 
ing the sale of arms to Japan and lending a certain amount of money to 
China for the purchase of wheat. It was true that they had asked His 
Majesty’s Government if they had any views on the possibility of retaliation 
in the event of a negative reply being received to the three-Power démarche 
about navigation on the Yangtze, but they had made no proposals of their 
own. The very fact that they had asked for the suggestions of His Majesty’s 
Government did not indicate that they had any proposals of their own to 
make. In the event of the United States Government being prepared to take 
action, however, His Majesty’s Government would consider whether they 

7 On November 3 Prince Konoye had broadcast a speech about Japanese policy in East 
Asia and collaboration with foreign Powers, whom he invited to formulate policies suited 


to new conditions. On the following day a Japanese Foreign Office spokesman had told 
press correspondents that Japan considered the Nine Power Treaty to be obsolete. 
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should not join them. His Majesty’s Government had recently been 
approached semi-officially by the Chinese Government, who had asked for 
assistance in supporting the Chinese currency. The only way to do this 
would be by guaranteed advances or credits by banks in China, and no very 
large sum would be required to keep the currency steady for some time. His | 
Majesty’s Government had not yet come to a final decision, but if their deci- 
sion were favourable they would enquire whether the United States Govern- 
ment were prepared to take similar action, which would, of course, increase 
the value of their intervention. No doubt the Japanese Government would 
regard such action as assistance to their enemies, but they did admit that it 
was in their own interests that the Chinese currency should be maintained. 


M. Bonnet said that he could see no objection to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment taking such action if they so desired. 


Mr. Chamberlain repeated that His Majesty’s Government had as yet 
come to no decision on this question. 


M. Bonnet asked whether there was any other measure which His Majesty’s 
Government were contemplating in the Far East. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that there was not. To give support to the Chinese 
currency was probably the most effective action that could be taken. It 
would help China to carry on, and the Chinese Government maintained that, 
if they could continue to hold out, the Japanese would eventually be 
exhausted. Mr. Chamberlain said that China attached great importance to 
this measure. 


Suez Canal. 

M. Bonnet said that he wished to convey a warning to His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the Suez Canal. The French Government had 
received information that Signor Mussolini had complained that the Suez 
Canal Company was administered in such a manner as to make it a purely 
Anglo-French concern, and that he was aiming at the appointment of an 
Italian to the Board of the Suez Canal Company. It would be most incon- 
venient to the French Government if an Italian member were appointed to 
the Board, and they hoped that they might rely on the co-operation of His 
Majesty’s Government in this question. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that for eighteen years no official request had been 
received for the appointment of an Italian to the Board of the Suez Canal 
Company. He had, however, heard of Signor Mussolini’s intentions. On 
paper Italy had some claim to the appointment of an Italian member. 
Italian tonnage passing through the Canal had greatly increased, and Italy 
could show quite as good claims to a directorship as the Netherlands, who 
were already represented on the Board and whose tonnage through the 
Canal was, Mr. Chamberlain understcad, less than that of Italy. He had 
also heard that the German Ambassador in Paris had asked the Marquis de 
Vogiié that a German should be elected to the Board. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not anxious for the appointment of a German or an Italian director, 
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and they would certainly consult the French Government if the question 
actually arose. It was also possible that Italy might raise the question of 
canal dues, though His Majesty’s Government had received no official 
information on this subject. 


M. Bonnet said that the French Government had no knowledge of any 
démarche by the German Ambassador in Paris in this connexion, but they 
presumed it was an unofficial démarche. 


Colonies. 

Mr. Chamberlain asked whether the French Representatives wished to 
discuss the question of colonies, regarding which the British Government had 
no proposal to make. 


M. Daladier said that the French Government similarly did not wish to 
make any proposal. French opinion was unanimously hostile to the cession 
of colonies to Germany; moreover, no official demand for colonies had been 
made to the French Government by the German Government. 


M. Bonnet said that the French attitude was completely negative. Recently 
Herr Hitler had informed M. Francois-Poncet, and Herr von Ribbentrop 
had informed M. Coulondre, that the German Government did not intend 
to raise the question. They had gone so far as to say that it would not be 
raised for five or six years. 


It was then agreed to issue a communiqué, for the terms of which see 
Annex B to this record. 
(The proceedings were then closed at 6.15 P.M.) 


ANNEX A 
(Provistonal Translation from German Original.) 


Déclaration.® 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres du Reich Allemand et le Ministre des 

Affaires Etrangéres de France, 
ont convenu a l’occasion de leur entrevue a en date du 

au nom et d’ordre de leurs Gouvernements de ce qui suit: 

1° Le Gouvernement allemand et le Gouvernement francais sont con- 
vaincus en pleine communauté de vues que des relations pacifiques et de bon 
voisinage entre l’Allemagne et la France sont l’un des éléments les plus 
essentiels de la consolidation de la situation en Europe et du maintien de la 
paix générale. Pour cette raison, les deux Gouvernements s’emploieront de 
toutes leurs forces 4 assurer que les relations entre leurs pays se développent 
dans ce sens. 

2° Les deux Gouvernements constatent que plus aucune question territo- 
riale ne reste en suspens entre leurs pays et ils reconnaissent solennellement 
comme définitive la frontiére telle qu’elle se trouve tracée actuellement entre 
leurs pays. 

8 The text of this Declaration as finally signed contained some modifications. See No. 406. 
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‘ 


3° Les deux Gouvernements sont résolus sous réserve de leurs relations 
particuliéres avec des tierces Puissances a rester en contact dans toutes les 
questions qui intéressent leurs deux pays, et a entrer en consultations si 
lévolution de ces questions devait, 4 l'avenir, donner lieu a des difficultés 
internationales. 


En foi de quoi les représentants des deux Gouvernements ont signé la 
présente déclaration qui entre immédiatement en vigueur. 
Fait a en double exemplaire en frangais et en allemand. 


ANNEX B 


Communiqué 
November 24, 1938. 


The visit to Paris of the British Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has accorded the French Ministers an opportunity of 
exchanging views with their British colleagues on the principal questions in 
which the two countries have a common concern, including matters of 
national defence as well as of diplomatic action. 

From the discussions which have taken place to-day there has emerged 
once again complete identity of ideas on the general orientation of the policy 
of the two countries inspired by the same care for the preservation and 
consolidation of peace. 


CHAPTER VI 


Correspondence regarding the entry into force of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 16, 1938. 
(October 1-November 16, 1938.) 


Note 


Tue diplomatic exchanges leading up to the signature of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement of April 16, 1938, and the subsequent exchanges between this date 
and September 30, 1938, with regard to the entry into force of the Agreement 
will be printed in the concluding volume of Series II of this Collection. 

The following extract from a Foreign Office Memorandum of October 2, 
1938, sums up the course of Anglo-Italian relations between April 16 and 
October 1, 1938. 


No. 326 
Extract from Foreign Office Memorandum on Anglo-Italian Relations 


[R 7966/23/22] 
It will be recalled that at the time of the signature of the Anglo-Italian 


Agreement on the 16th April notes were exchanged between Count Ciano 
and Lord Perth in which the latter made the following statement: 


‘In this connexion (1.¢., the assurances given during the negotiations by 
the Italian Government as regards their policy in Spain) I hardly need to 
remind Your Excellency that His Majesty’s Government regard a settle- 
ment of the Spanish question as a prerequisite of the entry into force of the 
agreement between our two countries.’ 


Ever since the signature of the Agreement the only obstacle to its entry into 
force has been the settlement of the Spanish question. 

2. Up to the beginning of June Signor Mussolini seems to have observed 
the letter and the spirit of the written and unwritten obligations arising from 
the negotiation of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. Withdrawals certainly took 
place of troops from Libya, but the rate was less than that promised by Count 
Ciano, and no further withdrawals, even at a reduced rate, seem to have taken 
place during the last three months. On the contrary, there is evidence of large 
numbers of men having been disembarked last month in Libya, though it is 
not clear whether they were armed or unarmed, or indeed whether they may 
not have been merely a shipment of a new class of recruits just called up to 
replace an old one whose time was expired or about to expire. Anti-British 
propaganda has, on the whole, ceased, though since June Bari has been 
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issuing news of events in Palestine which, from April till June, were entirely 
omitted from the broadcasts. Undue exception, however, cannot be taken to 
the tone of what has been issued since. It is understood, moreover, that no 
evidence exists of obnoxious Italian activity during the recent events in 
Palestine. Had Italy been active in the same manner as she was prior to the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement there can be little doubt that the Palestinian situa- 
tion would have been rendered much graver. 

g. On the 3rd June, Count Ciano, on the express instructions of Signor 
Mussolini, spoke to His Majesty’s Ambassador very earnestly regarding the 
early coming into force of the Agreement and asked for the British Govern- 
ment’s views. On the 17th June instructions were sent to Lord Perth in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 350 (copy annexed),! upon which Lord Perth 
acted on the 20th June, leaving with Count Ciano a written summary of his 
instructions, The difficulty was clearly pointed out to Count Ciano of defining 
~ what constituted a settlement of the Spanish question and emphasis was laid 
on the point that in considering such a definition it was impossible to ignore 
British public opinion, and it was made clear that it was out of the question 
to discuss any waiving of the precondition on which the coming into force of 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement was made dependent. It will be seen from 
paragraph 4 of Lord Perth’s instructions that Count Ciano was told that 
something more substantial than the mere acceptance of the British plan 
would be required before the Prime Minister could represent it as a settle- 
ment, and that what the Prime Minister had in mind was that, short of the 
victory of one side or the other, settlement ‘in the sense of meeting the pledges 
given must be something which could be shown to have eliminated or to be 
in process of eliminating the Spanish question as a source of international 
friction’. It was then suggested that this might be achieved in one of three 
ways :— 


(a) By the execution of the Non-Intervention Committee’s plan; 

(b) “By the Italian Government, on the acceptance by the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee of the British plan, at once making a unilateral 
withdrawal from Spain. Apart from other difficulties that this course 
might present I fully understand all the difficulties that the Italian 
Government would be likely to feel in adopting it, more particularly 
as, in order sufficiently to impress public opinion here, withdrawal 
would have to be on a considerable scale.’? 

(c) By bringing about an armistice. 


4. At that moment His Majesty’s Government were hoping that the 
Italian Government might be induced to lend their aid in securing an armi- 
stice. In the event Signor Mussolini refused even to consider (6) or (c). These 
three courses, however, remain on record with the Italian Government as 
definitions of what His Majesty’s Government would regard as a settlement 
in the sense of meeting the pledges given to Parliament. At the moment, 
primarily owing to the delay involved by the difficulties made by General 

1 See Annex I. 
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Franco in accepting the Non-Intervention Committee’s plan, course (5) is the 
only one likely to obtain a quick result. (Signor Mussolini’s attitude towards 
an armistice—course (¢)—has so far as we know undergone no change.) 

5- At the beginning of September the situation was that no further progress 
had been made and little prospect of progress existed towards bringing the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement into force. On his arrival, however, in this country 
King Boris of Bulgaria told the Secretary of State and Sir Alexander Cadogan 
that he had had an interview with Signor Mussolini in Rome (the relevant 
extract is attached as Annex IT) in which Signor Mussolini had told His 
Majesty of his anxiety to secure the friendship of Great Britain and to remove 
the difficulties between the two countries and said that ‘he was now in process 
of arranging for the withdrawal of Italian infantry in Spain though he pro- 
posed to leave technical units there’. King Boris had understood from this 
that Signor Mussolini was planning to remove all Italian troops apart from 
technicians. From other sources proof has been received that Signor Musso- 
lini was in fact at that moment reviewing his whole policy with regard to 
Spain. It is unnecessary in view of subsequent events to go into the detail 
of this evidence but it ultimately became clear that the Duce had decided 
to withdraw some 10,000 of the Italian legionaries, leaving the remainder to 
be reconstituted into a single division and redistributed as stiffening among 
other Spanish divisions. It is to be inferred, however, that the air forces and 
other technical services would remain untouched. 

6. Apart from these sources of information the Italian Ambassador at 
Burgos informed Sir R. Hodgson on the 28th September that 10,000 legion- 
aries were being concentrated at Calatayud with a view to repatriation, while 
another 7,000 would remain for the present, but would not be at the front. 
Count Viola added that General Franco had acquiesced in this decision. 
Moreover, on the rst October, Count Ciano told Lord Perth that Signor 
Mussolini had told the Prime Minister at Munich that Italy ‘would be pre- 
pared shortly to withdraw a substantial number’ of troops from Spain’. He 
said that the number proposed was about 10,000, namely a whole division 
and constituted half the Italian forces there. To Lord Perth’s enquiry as to 
whether it would not be possible to withdraw all the Italian forces, Count 
Ciano said this was hardly possible as the Italian Government did not wish 
to give the impression that they were completely abandoning Franco. It 
should perhaps be added that we learn from other sources that the intention 
is to stage this withdrawal with a considerable splash of pomp and publicity. 

7. From the above it can be taken as tolerably certain that Signor Musso- 
lini is shortly going to withdraw 10,000 more from Spain, that, to use Count 
Ciano’s own epithet, he is likely to represent it as ‘substantial’ and argue that 
there is now no obstacle to our bringing the Anglo-Italian Agreement into 
force. 

2 Note in original: The underlining of these words does not occur in the original. [See 
No. g27. 

3 ee original: A subsequent telegram No. 642 from Rome of October 3 showed that 
Count Ciano was referring to 10,000 infantry only. [See No. 329.] 
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8. As to Count Ciano’s figures, according to the latest War Office estimate, 
the numbers of Italian troops at present in Spain are as follows:— 





Infantry 66 a a8 re oa w+» 22,000 
Engineers 5 re +» 2,000 
Armoured Vehicle Volunteer Personnel sae aoe 1,000 
Services... a oe ... 8,000 

Total +» 40,000 


In saying that 10,000 men ensiuited shalf the Italian forces’ in Spain, Count 
Ciano was, according to the War Office estimate, clearly inaccurate. If he 
had said half the infantry (22,000), his statement would have been approxi- 
mately correct, particularly if wastage in recent fighting were taken into 
account; even so, according to the War Office estimate, 18,000 artillery, 
engineers, armoured vehicle personnel and other services would remain 
behind in addition to the division of infantry. Nor do the above figures allow 
for the Italian air force in Spain, which, according to the Air Ministry, is 
distributed as follows :— 





Machines— 
Mainland— 
Bombers es des ses ie was 60 
Fighters ui re wis bag ..» 100 
Reconnaissance wes mee dies see 20 
Total iss aus oe . <= 180 
Balearics— 
Bombers Se ae ig = sae 40 
Fighters sais _ on see oe ZO 
Total ve ae ar cc <= 70 
Grand Total as a ie mas 250 
Personnel— 
Mainland ae was as nae bee wen 1,700 
Balearics sia ss si sae es ee 500 
Grand Total ibs bez «oe 2,200 


In addition, there are about 2,000 civilian oie aaven: 


g. Itis clear that if Signor Mussolini were to make a gesture by unilaterally 
withdrawing what he regards as a substantial number of his forces from Spain 
he might, and probably will, claim that he was implementing the second 
definition of a settlement of the Spanish question put to him by Lord Perth in 
accordance with the instructions sent to him in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 350 on the 17th June. The problem before His Majesty’s Government 
will then be whether the withdrawal was sufficiently ‘on a considerable scale’ 
to justify to public opinion here recognition of the Italian empire in Abyssinia 
in order to bring the Anglo-Italian Agreement into force. 
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ANNEX I to No. 326 
Viscount Haltfax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 350 Telegraphic. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1938 
Your telegram No. 111, Saving.' 

2. You should tell Count Ciano that I much appreciate the frankness with 
which he spoke to you on 4th June, and share his anxiety that nothing should 
occur to impair the excellent effects of the signature of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, not only as regards our mutual relations, but also as regards the 
general European situation. His Majesty’s Government readily acknowledge 
that the Italian Government have, for their part, faithfully fulfilled their side 
of the Agreement by their withdrawal of troops from Libya, by their attitude 
towards Palestine, and in the cessation of propaganda, and they are, more 
particularly, grateful for the Italian attitude of helpfulness in matters con- 
nected with the Non-Intervention Committee. 

3. His Majesty’s Government are as anxious as the Italian Government to 
see the Agreement enter into force as soon as possible, and, so far as they are 
aware, the only obstacle appears to be the settlement of the Spanish question. 
I wish to be entirely frank with Count Ciano on this point. As he must know 
from your note of 16th April, we have always felt obliged, for reasons with 
which Count Ciano is familiar, to make quite plain that a settlement of the 
Spanish question must precede the entry into force of the Agreement, and the 
Prime Minister has given definite pledges on this point. The difficulty re- 
mains of defining what constitutes a settlement of the Spanish question. 
British public opinion cannot be ignored. As Count Ciano will be aware, 
the Agreement was not universally popular at the moment of signature. In the 
last fortnight the situation has deteriorated to a marked extent owing to the 
bombing of towns and ships in Spain (see my telegram No. 342 of 1st June),? 
for which the British public holds, rightly or wrongly, the Italian Air Forces 
in Spain in part at least responsible. It is therefore out of the question to 
discuss any waiving of the pre-condition on which the coming into force of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement was made dependent. 

4. As Count Ciano must know, it was always contemplated that something 
more substantial than the mere acceptance of the British plan would be re- 
quired before the Prime Minister could represent it as a settlement. What we 
always had in mind was that, short of the victory of one side or the other, settle- 
ment in the sense of meeting the pledges given must be something which 
could be shown to have eliminated or be in process of eliminating the Spanish 
question as a source of international friction. This might be achieved in one 
of three ways :— 

(a) By the execution of the Non-Intervention Committee’s plan. 

Unfortunately there can be no doubt that even if both sides in 
Spain were to accept the plan unconditionally, considerable time 
must elapse before tangible results can be looked for. 

t Not printed. 2 Not printed. 
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a les es 


(6) By the Italian Government, on the acceptance by the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee of the British plan, at once making a unilateral with- 
drawal from Spain. 

Apart from other difficulties that this course might present, I fully 
understand all the difficulties that the Italian Government would 
be likely to feel in adopting it, more particularly as, in order suffi- 
ciently to impress public opinion here, withdrawal would have to be 
on a considerable scale. 

(c) By bringing about an armistice. 

Proposals in this sense were outlined in my telegram No. 133, 
Saving,’ to Paris, of which you can give Count Ciano the substance. 
We have now received an affirmative reply from the French Govern- 
ment, who only attach certain conditions which, in our view, need 
not present any great difficulty. If such an armistice could be ar- 
ranged with a reasonable prospect of its leading to the establishment 
of peace and with appropriate guarantees against the entry of 
supplies of men and material to either side during its continuance, 
and if thereupon substantial withdrawals of foreign nationals from 
Spain were effected, then His Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to regard that as a settlement of the Spanish question, and, 
on the strength of such settlement, would bring the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement into force. If the Italian Government were to lead the 
way in withdrawing a substantial number, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not think it necessary to await equivalent withdrawals 
from the other side, but would be prepared to consider that as con- 
stituting a settlement with the same consequences. His Majesty’s 
Government would, moreover, hope that circumstances would then 
rapidly develop in such a way as to enable the Italian Government 
to regard the armistice as, in fact, terminating the Spanish Civil War, 
which according to the terms of the Anglo-Italian Agreement should 
be promptly followed by the complete and final withdrawal of 
Italian volunteers and war material. You should add that it would 
appear unwise for General Franco to reject all idea of an armistice. 
His recent successes have not been attained without considerable 
loss, and according to the information in the possession of His 
Majesty’s Government the Barcelona Government are still far from 
any thought of surrender. General Franco can hardly then look for 
complete victory in the near future. Hostilities, if pursued to the 
bitter end, may well drag on into a third year, and the ever-present 
danger to the peace of Europe resultant therefrom must inevitably 
grow. They must also entail a further drain upon his resources and 
increasing damage upon the country which will one day have to be 
reconstructed, not to speak of the legacy of hatred which will remain. 


5. In view of the difficulties attendant on both (a) and (4), I incline very 
3 Not printed. 
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strongly to (c), and hope that the Italian Government may give it their most 
earnest consideration. His Majesty’s Government have some reason to sup- 
pose that some elements in north-eastern part of Spain under the control of 
the Spanish Government which favour the Republican side are not indisposed 
to enter into discussions for an armistice now. If this is in fact so, His Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the present might seem to be a favourable 
opportunity to apply pressure all round with a view to securing the suspension 
of hostilities. 

6. This scheme seems to me to afford the quickest and most practical means 
of bringing our Agreement into force, and it would come into force under the 
happiest auspices if our two Governments could be associated in bringing the 
war in Spain to an end. Our Agreement would then appear not only as restor- 
ing the traditional good relations between our two countries, but as affording 
practical evidence of the influence that our collaboration might contribute to 
the general pacification of Europe in the future. 

7. I hope that you may be able to put all the foregoing to Count Ciano, 
not as a finally formulated scheme of conditions, but rather as a basis on which 
we can discuss and explore means of extricating ourselves from the difficulty 
which, I am sure, embarrasses both Governments equally, and from which it 
is important to find an issue with the least possible delay. 


ANNEX II to No. 326 


Extract from Interview between King Boris of Bulgaria and 
Sir A. Cadogan on September 7, 1938 


The Secretary of State had told me that at his interview yesterday with 
King Boris the latter had given him a message from Signor Mussolini, but 
that he was not quite satisfied that he had remembered its exact purport. I 
therefore took an opportunity of getting His Majesty to repeat the message to 
me. It was to the effect that Signor Mussolini had told him that he was still 
very anxious to secure the friendship of Great Britain. He was, however, 
afraid that a continuance of the present state of affairs might be dangerous; 
long engagements sometimes did not result in marriage. He (Signor Musso- 
lini) had on his side done everything in his power to remove the difficulties 
between our two countries. He had withdrawn troops from Libya; he had 
checked the Bari broadcast; he had stopped propaganda in the Near and 
Middle East. He was now in process of arranging for the withdrawal of 
Italian infantry from Spain, though he proposed to leave technical units there. 
I asked His Majesty, if he had understood that Signor Mussolini meant that 
he was planning to remove all Italian troops apart from technicians, and he 
said that that was the impression that he had acquired. His Majesty himself 
dilated on the importance of improving Anglo-Italian relations, and I said 
that we, too, were extremely anxious to bring our Agreement into force if 
there were any possibility of doing so. We recognised that in some respects 
which he had mentioned, Signor Mussolini had fulfilled his undertakings, but 
we had never made any secret of the fact that the whole Agreement depended 
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on a settlement of the Spanish question. If Signor Mussolini could give us 
proof of having withdrawn the bulk of his troops from Spain, that would 
certainly be a new element in the situation. 


No. 327 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 636 Telegraphic [W 13067/83/41] 


ROME, October 1, 1938, 10.50 p.m. 


I went to see Count Ciano this evening to congratulate him on the success 
of Munich Conference. 

Amongst other things he said that Signor Mussolini himself had had some 
extremely cordial conversations with Mr. Chamberlain. Speaking very con- 
fidentially, and he begged me not to pass the information on to anyone, 
Signor Mussolini had told Mr. Chamberlain that Italy would be prepared 
shortly to withdraw a substantial number of troops from Spain. He said that 
the number proposed was about 10,000, namely a whole division. This con- 
stituted half the Italian forces there. He said that the Prime Minister had 
seemed pleased with this information. 

I asked whether it would not be possible for the Italian Government to 
withdraw all their forces in Spain. Count Ciano said that this was hardly 
possible as the Italian Government did not wish to give the impression that 
they were completely abandoning General Franco. I remarked that I under- 
stood that Government of Barcelona intended to send home all their foreign 
volunteers; would not this allow withdrawal of all Italian volunteers? Count 
Ciano replied that he believed various conditions were attached to this pro- 
posed withdrawal but in any case the policy of the Italian Government 
would not be affected by it. 


No. 328 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 3, 9.40 a.m.) 
No. 638 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 7922/23/22] 


ROME, October 3, 1938 


I learn from a reliable source that any favourable reference Prime Minister 
may feel able to make to Signor Mussolini’s action both before and during 
Munich Conference would be greatly appreciated. 

Signor Mussolini is apparently in a highly sensitive condition. 
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No. 329 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 642 Telegraphic [R 7949/23/22] 
ROME, October 3, 1938, 11.20 p.m. 


Count Ciano sent for me this evening and said to me that he had a very 
important statement to make to me. Italian interest in Spain had now 
weakened. Italian Government felt that object for which they had originally 
assisted General Franco, namely to prevent establishment of Communism in 
Spain, was more or less achieved. In these circumstances Italian Government 
had decided on their own initiative and without reference to the withdrawal 
on Barcelona side to withdraw a very substantial part of their forces in Spain. 
They had therefore given definite instructions that 10,000 infantry should be 
brought home, constituting a full division. Further some 2,000 men had 
recently been repatriated from Spain though these were mainly sick, wounded 
and men who wanted to return for special family reasons. The 10,000 men 
would be concentrated in Cadiz and leave for Naples. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs asked that in order to verify withdrawal His Majesty’s Government 
should send observers both to Cadiz and to Naples for the purpose. 

He then said ‘I wish to talk about Anglo-Italian Agreement’. That Agree- 
ment, he remarked, was signed more than five and a half months ago. Italian 
Government officially proposed in view of action they were taking in Spain it 
should be put into force now at once. If not he said it will lose its interest for 
Italy. Italian public opinion will never understand that once more than half 
of the Italian troops have been withdrawn from Spain why His Majesty’s 
Government still hesitate about the Agreement. Count Ciano remarked that 
he had spoken about Spain to the Prime Minister in Munich and that the 
latter had suggested entry into force of the Agreement might perhaps be post- 
poned until a Four Power Conference had been held about Spain. This the 
Italian Government considered would constitute a new condition and they 
could not see their way to accept it. It was not however precluded though he 
could not take any official engagement that after the Agreement had come 
into force Four Power Conference might be held if this was thought desirable. 
Signor Mussolini had in view of the great emergency agreed to go to Munich 
and assist at Conference there but he must warn me very solemnly that Signor 
Mussolini would not feel it possible again to participate in a further Con- 
ference with representatives of States, however important, which had not 
recognised the Empire. 

His personal belief was, though again he could take no official engagement, 
that once the Agreement came into force negotiations between France and 
Italy could be resumed even though in view of the attitude of French press 
this would not be easy, and that general European détente would follow. If 
Agreement did not come into force Italian Government would be compelled 
to adopt a different attitude and to take certain action which up to now they 
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had definitely refused. He said that the Grand Council was meeting on 
October 6, that decisions about foreign policy would be taken at the meeting 
and he must ask me, if possible, to let him have an answer by then. 

I replied that in the first place time was extremely short. Matter was of 
greatest importance and Cabinet would have to meet to discuss it. I doubted 
whether it would be possible to obtain an answer in such a brief time. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said he might of course arrange for discussion on 
foreign affairs to be postponed perhaps until October 7 but he observed that 
as Italian Government had ordered a withdrawal of troops from Spain on a 
“considerable scale’ according to condition (5) laid down in the memorandum 
I had given him on June 20,' he could not see that any long time should be 
required for a decision. Surely Signor Mussolini’s recent action in supporting 
and helping recent initiative of British Government ought to tell strongly in 
Italy’s favour. I said that while I greatly appreciated that action I could have 
wished withdrawal had been on a larger scale. Minister of Foreign Affairs 
replied that withdrawal of more than half of the Italian forces was surely con- 
siderable and would be clear evidence to the public that Italy had no terri- 
torial or other ambitions in Spain. The theory had been that [? Italy] wished 
to obtain permanent foothold in the country; this would now be proved to be 
false. It was not out of the question that within two or three months the rest 
of the Italian forces might be withdrawn though here again he would give no 
pledge. In any event the remaining Italian forces would depart when Non- 
Intervention Committee plan came into execution. Italian Government stood 
committed to previous engagements in this respect. He added but asked that 
information should be kept secret, i.e. not used for public statement, that there 
would remain after withdrawal one division, nine battalions of seven hundred 
men each plus certain services. 

I asked whether some pilots and aeroplanes could not return simultan- 
eously. He replied that this was a new question and that here again some 
withdrawals might take place later but hardly at present; the number of 
pilots in any case was only one hundred and fifty; surely, he urged, it was 
worth while to accept Italian withdrawal to bring Agreement into force and 
thus to obtain a real European détente which he considered would be the 
result. He mentioned a possible visit by the Prime Minister to Rome. I 
emphasized as strongly as I could that we wanted a withdrawal which would 
strike public opinion but Count Ciano reverted to the wording of the arde- 
mémoire of June 20 and said that Italy would have fulfilled completely the 
conditions laid down therein. 


t See No. 326, Annex I. 
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No. 330 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recetved October 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 644 Telegraphic (R 7951/240/22] 
ROME, October 4, 1938, 1.5 a.m. 


The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs spoke bitterly this evening about 
the attitude of the French press a large proportion of which he stated takes the 
line that Signor Mussohni’s intervention with Herr Hitler on September 23' 
was due to the fact that Italy was unprepared to fight and that the country 
was seriously divided; this the Minister for Foreign Affairs observed was 
completely untrue. If Signor Mussolini had given orders the army would 
certainly have marched and there would have been no internal trouble what- 
ever. He added that there was an article by Gayda today in response to these 
attacks saying that Italy was quite ready to fight France. At the same time 
he paid a tribute to the attitude adopted by the British press in connexion 
with Mussolini’s action. 

He also referred to the testimonial started by the ‘Petit Parisien’ in favour 
of the four men who had preserved peace, Messrs. Chamberlain, Roosevelt, 
MM. Daladier and Bonnet. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 Apparently in error for September 28. 


No. 331 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 643 Telegraphic [R 7950/23/22] 


ROME, October 4, 1938, 8.40 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

I feel that we have come to parting of the ways. If it is possible for His 
Majesty’s Government to authorise me to inform the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that they are prepared to put Anglo-Italian Agreement into force and 
to recognise the Empire once 10,000 troops have either left Cadiz or reached 
Naples then I believe that Signor Mussolini will work for a European détente 
and general pacification. If we fail to do so he will consider that although he 
has fulfilled condition (5) of the memorandum of June 20 by withdrawing 
Italian troops on a considerable scale we still refuse to give the desired equiva- 
lent and that we have deliberately adopted and are still trying to adopt a 
policy of chloroforming and that we have no desire and do not intend to bring 
Agreement into force. Consequently he will conclude a definite military 
alliance with Germany even though this is against his innermost wish and 
would be unpopular in the country. 

t No. 320. 
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Signor Mussolini is of course hoping that his action in connexion with the 
crisis will receive concrete acknowledgement by His Majesty’s Government 
in the shape of bringing into force of Agreement and recognition of the 
Empire. 

I think that he feels while Prime Minister has come back from Munich with 
a signed Agreement with Herr Hitler for consultation with Germany, he, in 
spite of his active intervention in support of the Prime Minister’s proposals, 
has been left out in the cold and that the bad boy has secured a reward while 
the good one goes empty away. 

I appreciate that the request for a reply within such a very short time may 
create a very unfavourable impression. But the Grand Council has already 
been postponed once and a second postponement would hardly be possible. 

If His Majesty’s Government consider essence of Italian proposals to be 
acceptable then I would suggest that Count Ciano might perhaps give me 
an Official message that Italian Government had decided to withdraw or had 
withdrawn more than half of their effectives from Spain thereby effecting a 
‘withdrawal on a considerable scale’. 

His Majesty’s Government might send a suitable reply to the effect that in 
view of this substantial withdrawal the Anglo-Italian Agreement will come 
into force immediately. In any event we are not asked to bring Agreement 
into force by October 6 but to indicate that we shall agree to do so for instance 
very soon after troops withdrawn have reached Naples. 


No. 332 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 4, 10.10 a.m.) 


No. 646 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 7941/23/22] 


ROME, October 4, 1938 

My telegram No. 642.! 

I fear the words I used therein viz. ‘An answer tf posstble by October 6’ 
may be misleading. The Minister for Foreign Affairs made it clear that the 
Grand Council which meets from October 6 to October g would take definite 
decisions about Italian future foreign policy and that it was therefore essential 
to have by then a clear indication of the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the Italian proposal for immediate entry into force of the Agree- 
ment. Count Ciano did not in fact mention German-Italian military alliance; 
his language on this point was very vague. ‘We shall have to take up a differ- 
ent line and do things we have not done up to now’ represents approximately 
what he said. This is certainly likely to mean a formal alliance with Germany; 
the sentence probably implies that the Anglo-Italian Agreement dies and all 
arrangements connected with it will be ended. Signor Mussolini may also 
have in mind the withdrawal of Italian Ambassadors from those countries 
which have not recognised the Empire. 

1 No. 329. 
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No. 333 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recewved October 4, 3.30 p.m.) 


No. 647 Telegraphic [R 7965/23/22] 
ROME, October 4, 1938, 2.45 p.m. 


Count Ciano told me today that Signor Mussolini was very satisfied with 
Prime Minister’s speech.' He asked me to convey to Prime Minister on 
Signor Mussolini’s behalf his appreciation of what he had said. To this Count 
Ciano desired to add his own. 

1 The reference appears to be to the Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Commons on 
October 3. In the course of this speech Mr. Chamberlain referred to Signor Mussolini’s 
contribution to the Munich settlement as ‘certainly notable and perhaps decisive. ... Europe 
and the world have reason to be grateful to the Head of the Italian Government for his work 
in contributing to a peaceful solution.’ See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of C., Vol. 339, cols. 40—50. 


No. 334 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 4, 3.20 p.m.) 


No. 648 Telegraphic [R 7966/23/22] 
ROME, October 4, 1938, 2.45 p.m. 


I said to Count Ciano that while of course I had not yet received any reply 
from my Government to proposal which he made to me last night there were 
certain points to which I knew my Government would attach great impor- 
tance when they considered the matter. 

Assuming that His Majesty’s Government accepted could they be certain: 

(1) that no further Italian troops would be sent to Spain. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he could give me the most definite 
assurances that no more would be despatched. 

(2) that no further pilots or aircraft should go to Spain. I remarked that 
we should not be able to agree to an arrangement by which the Italian 
Government took away infantry forces but sent instead a number of air 
squadrons to assist General Franco. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that the Italian Government had never 
for a moment had the idea of sending compensatory air forces. As regards 
pilots he did not think that there would be much difficulty in giving assurance 
of the kind I wanted but he must consult Signor Mussolini. As regards 
machines this was more difficult. Barcelona Government were continually 
obtaining supplies of fresh machines and these came from abroad since the 
Government were not able to manufacture aircraft themselves. He would 
however consult Signor Mussolini on this point and promised to let me know 
results this evening. 

I then made a personal and strong appeal to him that bombing of British 
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ships should cease. He answered that these bombing operations were not in 
any way under the control of the Italian Government. I answered that per- 
haps Italian influence could be used with General Franco to help. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that he would talk to Signor Mussolini 
and see what could be done. He told me that the 10,000 men were due to 
leave Cadiz on October 16 and would arrive Naples about October 20. 


No. 335 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 5, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 653 Telegraphic [W 13253/83/41] 
ROME, October 5, 1938, 2.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 648.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this morning that after consulta- 
tion with Signor Mussolini he was prepared to give me the most formal 
assurance that if the present Italian proposals were accepted no further troops 
would be sent to Spain. He added that although he could take no pledge it 
was quite probable that remaining Italian infantry would be withdrawn 
soon. He could not either give me any assurance that no further pilots nor 
machines would be sent. The present intention was not to send more of these 
but any formal undertaking which was made public would result in a con- 
siderable weakening of Franco’s position and it was for this reason that he 
could not give it to me. He confirmed that withdrawal of 10,000 men with 
their arms would not be compensated by increased forces in other respects. 
He emphasised that as regards Italian forces generally, Italy would maintain 
the engagements she had taken at Non-Intervention Committee. 

He repeated much of what he had said before about Italy not now being 
afraid of establishment of a Bolshevist Government in Spain. 

He indicated, though it would not be fair to quote him on the point, that 
before long some arrangement between the two sides might be feasible. 


t No. 334. 


No. 336 


Viscount Haltfax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 446 Telegraphic [R 7966/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 5, 1938, 9.30 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. 642,' 6437 and 648:3 
1, I have discussed matter with Prime Minister who, like myself, is per- 
sonally favourable to early action. We fear, however, that it cannot be quite 
so immediate as Italian Government hope. It will be necessary, in view of 
Prime Minister’s position vis-a-vis Parliament, that decision, as soon as it can 
t No. 329. 2 No. 331. 3 No. 334. 
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be taken by Cabinet, should be brought before Parliament. Parliament is 
now entirely occupied with discussion of Munich Agreement and adjourns 
tomorrow until November 1; and it will thus be impossible, before the latter 
date, to lay the matter before it. I am also bound to say that, from point of 
view of public opinion here, worst possible impression would be caused if 
suggestion were made that Prime Minister had felt obliged to take decision 
under pressure of time limit suggested in your telegram. 

2. Signor Mussolini should be under no illusion as to the difficulties which 
we are likely to encounter here in bringing the Agreement into force. His 
Majesty’s Government appreciate the significance of the withdrawal which 
Signor Mussolini contemplates, but if there is no reduction of Italian air 
forces in Spain, and if bombing of British ships continues, we shall have con- 
siderable difficulty in carrying public opinion. These difficulties cannot be 
overcome immediately, even in the better atmosphere that has resulted from 
Munich meeting and from the decisive part played by Signor Mussolini in 
bringing that meeting to a successful conclusion. 

3. Prime Minister therefore hopes that Signor Mussolini might find it 
possible and be willing to adjourn discussion at Fascist Grand Council until 
we may be able to agree on precise measures of withdrawal contemplated and 
until we may, as we hope, be in a position to take definitive action. 

4. If Signor Mussolini can meet us on the point of time, and if he can 
in the interval effect the withdrawal which he now contemplates, Prime 
Minister will bring matter before Cabinet at first opportunity, and if they 
agree, His Majesty’s Government will at once lay matter before Parliament 
on reassembly. 

5. His Majesty’s Government do not intend to add new conditions, but it 
will make their task much easier if Signor Mussolini could in fact make a 
reduction of Italian air forces in Spain and secure diminution in their 
activities. This would be of great value for public opinion here, both as 
regards immediate issue and also as regards prospects of closer co-operation 
in wider fields. 

6. You will make it plain to Count Ciano that once matter of this impor- 
tance has been approved by Cabinet, it will become matter of confidence in 
the Government when it is brought to Parliament. 


No. 337 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received October 6, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 658 Telegraphic [R 8037/23/22] 
ROME, October 6, 1938, 3.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 446.! 
I went to see Count Ciano this morning and observed to him that as no 
doubt he had anticipated from what IJ had said to him in our recent conversa- 
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tions my Government did not find it possible immediately to accept proposal 
which had been put forward under pressure of a short time limit. I then gave 
him atde-mémoire? containing substance of Foreign Office telegram No. 446 
with the exception of the last paragraph and asked him to read it with me as 
I wished to add observations on certain points. 

When he came to paragraph beginning ‘if Signor Mussolini could meet 
us on the point of time’ I called his special attention to it and said that I 
wanted him to realize clearly that once a matter of such importance had been 
approved by the Cabinet and in this case it would be recommended to the 
Cabinet with the authority of the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
it would, when brought before Parliament, become a question of confidence 
in the Government, that is to say that the Government would stand or fall by 
its proposals. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs said that he fully understood the points. He 
could not say that the answer was 100 per cent. satisfactory but he did not 
consider it unsatisfactory since a definite date for entry into force of Agree- 
ment was now fixed namely about a month from now. He would of course 
have to consult Signor Mussolini but he would recommend to him acceptance 
of proposals. 

He summed up the situation by saying once the proposed withdrawal of 
10,000 men had taken place His Majesty’s Government would be prepared 
to bring matter before the Cabinet and to ask for approval of Parliament 
shortly after November 1. Meanwhile anything further that the Italian 
Government could do to make things easier for His Majesty’s Government 
would be appreciated. I said that this was to my mind a correct summary, the 
two points on which Italian Government might be particularly helpful were 
(1) a reduction of their air forces and (2) a complete cessation of bombing of 
British ships. On the first point Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that there 
was in fact already a reduction of Italian aircraft; no fresh aircraft had been 
sent to Spain since his interview with Sir N. Charles on August 20 and there 
was always a certain wastage. On the second point he said he would recom- 
mend to Signor Mussolini to use all his influence with General Franco so that 
any bombing of British ships should cease. 

He said that he would let me know Signor Mussolini’s views but I have no 
doubt personally that Signor Mussolini will concur in what Count Cianosays. 

As I left Minister for Foreign Affairs showed me a telegram recording a 
conversation between the Prime Minister and Signor Crolla? on August 3. 
Prime Minister had then said that he had in mind a ‘partial or substantial 
withdrawal of volunteers’. Count Ciano admitted however that the Prime 
Minister had qualified what he had said by remarking that it was not a 
definite official proposal; but nevertheless it constituted an interpretation of 
words which I had used under instructions on June 20 ‘a withdrawal on a 
considerable scale’. 


2 See No. 339. 3 Counsellor of the Italian Embassy in London. 
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No. 338 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 448 Telegraphic [R 7922/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1938, 5.10 p.m. 


Lord Stanhope speaking for the Government in the Lords on October 5 
said, ‘when Signor Mussolini received the Prime Minister’s message, he acted 
with the utmost promptitude and despatch as one would expect, and I think 
every one of us owes a real debt of gratitude to him for the great promptitude 
of the action he took in getting hold of Herr Hitler and getting him to arrange 
that conference’. He also added later in his speech that the agenda of that 
conference was, he believed, largely due to Signor Mussolini.? 


™ See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of L., Vol. 110, cols. 1485-1505. 


No. 339 


Note by Sir A. Noble 
[R 8106/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1938 


On Mr Ingram’s instructions I telephoned to the Embassy at Rome to 
enquire whether the atde-mémoire handed to Count Ciano (see Rome telegram 
No. 658)! followed textually the first five paragraphs of our telegram No. 446. 

After checking the texts, Mr Yencken telephoned to say that apart from 
the essential change of pronouns etc. the only change was that the last part of 
paragraph 3 of our telegram ;— 

*, .. until we may be able to agree on precise measures of withdrawal 
contemplated and until we may, as we hope, be in a position to take defini- 
tive action.’ 

had been amended to read ;— 

‘, ... until the precise measures of withdrawal contemplated are finally 
arranged and until His Majesty’s Government may, as they sincerely hope, 
be in a position to take definitive action.’ 

The reason for this change had been that in the Embassy’s view the wording 
used in our telegram might have given the Italians the impression that we 
were giving another dose of chloroform; the sense seemed to them to be the 
same. 

It will be seen, however, that whereas our wording speaks of agreeing on 
certain measures, the Embassy wording speaks only of these measures being 
arranged; that is to say, our wording implies consultation between [sic 
? with] His Majesty’s Government on the measures to be taken; the Embassy 
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wording might mean only that the Italian Government alone should arrange 
the measures of withdrawal. 

Mr Yencken added that at that moment, about 5.30 p.m., Lord Perth was 
seeing Count Ciano and was no doubt getting the Italian reply. 


A. N. NoBie 
No. 340 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 8, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 660 Telegraphic [R 8084/23/22] 


ROME, October 7, 1938, 11.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 658.! 

Count Ciano asked me to come to see him this evening. He said that he had 
shown memorandum I left with him yesterday to Signor Mussolini. I gather 
that the latter had not considered it as satisfactory as Count Ciano had done. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that Signor Mussolini was prepared to 
wait to end of month by which time he assumed matter would have been 
submitted to the Cabinet. I observed that I thought this was likely to be the 
case but it must not be taken for granted that it could be brought before the 
House of Commons during very first days after it had assembled. Count 
Ciano stated that Italy was not prepared to take any further action in Spain 
beyond withdrawing 10,000 men of which he had already spoken. As a 
matter of fact the number would probably be slightly larger. 

I pressed him with all the force I could command about the cessation of 
bombing of British ships and said to him that in my view it was this that 
roused public opinion at home more than anything else. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs again claimed that Italian pilots and machines in Spain were in no 
way under Italian control and solely under orders of General Franco and the 
Spanish military authorities. I remarked that rumour had it that planes went 
directly from Italy to Barcelona to drop bombs there and then proceeded to 
Balearic Islands to refill. Count Ciano categorically denied this was the case. 
He said all Italian planes and pilots fighting in Spain were based either on 
Balearic Islands or on places in Spain. I asked if at least Signor Mussolini 
would not use his influence with General Franco to stop this bombing of 
British ships to which Count Ciano replied that Signor Mussolini hesitated 
to do so and they both felt sure that bombing of British ships was in no way 
deliberate, but accidental. 

I had the impression that Signor Mussolini had been in a difficult mood 
when Count Ciano discussed problem with him and from an incidental re- 
mark of the latter I am not altogether without hope that something more may 
ultimately be forthcoming from Italian side and I feel sure that Count Ciano 
will do his best in this direction. 

t No. 337. 
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No. 341 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 1479 [R 8081/23/22] 


My Lord | FOREIGN OFFICE, October 8, 1938 


The French Ambassador was received by Sir Alexander Cadogan on 
October 6 and asked whether he could give him any information in regard to 
the conversations proceeding between Lord Perth and Count Ciano, of which 
he had read in the press. 

2. Sir Alexander Cadogan told the Ambassador that it was true that the 
Italian Government had indicated that they were contemplating a with- 
drawal of infantry from Spain in the near future, and said that they had also 
enquired whether the Anglo-Italian Agreement could be brought into force. 

3. M. Corbin said that he did not quite see how the withdrawal of a 
number of Italian infantry could be regarded as constituting that settlement 
of the Spanish question on which the Anglo-Italian Agreement was de- 
pendent. Sir Alexander Cadogan replied that of course all must depend on 
the nature and extent of the withdrawal. He added, however, that no de- 
cision was being taken and in fact no decision could be taken for some little 
while. The Prime Minister was under a pledge to Parliament that Parliament 
would be able to discuss the matter before the Anglo-Italian Agreement was 
brought into force, and Parliament would not be reassembling before next 
month. This was being made clear to the Italian Government. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan said that some months ago it had been considered in what circum- 
stances it might be thought that the condition of a settlement of the Spanish 
question had been fulfilled, and at that time it had been estimated that, if the 
British plan for the withdrawal of volunteers from Spain had been accepted, 
and if the Italian Government then made a considerable withdrawal, so that 
the risk of the Spanish conflict developing into a European complication 
would appear no longer to exist, that might perhaps be accepted as a settle- 
ment of the question. It was true that the British plan for withdrawal had now 
been accepted, but the prospects of its being put into force were rather 
remote, and consequently any Italian withdrawal would have to be of a really 
considerable nature before it could be regarded as a settlement of the Spanish 
question. 

4. M. Corbin asked whether the Italian Government had made a very | 
insistent demand for the bringing into force of the Agreement and whether 
they had indicated that in their view that should be done at an early date. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan replied that the Italian Government certainly had 
indicated that they hoped for an early settlement of this question; presumably 
they felt that in the atmosphere engendered at Munich there was a good 
chance in the near future of reaching a satisfactory solution, but, as he had 
already explained to His Excellency, that could not be reached in the very 


near future. Iam, &c. 
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No. 342 


Viscount Haltfax to Viscount Chilston (Moscow) 
No. 629 [R 8179/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1938 
My Lord, 

During the course of a conversation with the Soviet Ambassador to-day, 
his Excellency asked me if I had anything to say in regard to the reports of 
conversations between the British Ambassador and Count Ciano in Rome. I 
told him that I had little to add to what he had doubtless read in the news- 
papers. We were in course of making some enquiries in Rome as to the possi- 
bilities of developing any action on the lines of mediation in Spain, though I 
was myself not disposed to be very hopeful of immediate result in this sense. 
For the rest, discussion had been taking place upon what I understood to be 
a decision of Signor Mussolini to withdraw 10,000 men from Spain, and any 
help that he might be able to give towards inducing General Franco to accept 
the Non-Intervention Committee’s plan. In reply to a direct question from 
the Ambassador as to whether we intended to regard this as adequate for 
bringing the Anglo-Italian Agreement into force, I said that we had as yet 
had no opportunity of discussing the matter from this angle and that, if and 
when we did so, I presumed we should have to form a judgment upon the 
more general question of the extent to which it seemed likely that the Spanish 
problem was going still to furnish cause for acute international anxiety. This 
seemed to me a good deal more important than the precise measures of with- 
drawal that Italy or any other Power might have in contemplation. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 


No. 343 


Viscount Haltfax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 459 Telegraphic [W 13493/86/4r| | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 12, 1938, 9.35 p.m. 


I have been considering whether there is any action which we can now take 
to try and hasten the conclusion of the Spanish conflict. There appear to be 
two possible ways of approaching the problem; (1) By accelerating to the best 
of our power the withdrawal of foreign volunteers from Spain, both on the 
voluntary basis and also under the terms of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee’s plan, or (2) By gaining the consent of the other three Powers chiefly 
concerned to combine in putting pressure on the Spanish parties to agree to 
an armistice in the hope that, once fighting has ceased, it will not recom- 
mence: that the cessation of hostilities will in itself induce foreign Powers to 
refrain from giving further help to either party and that the resulting pause 
will favour conditions in which the two parties may be able to come to terms 
between themselves. 
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While (2) has obvious attractions, we have to remember that Spaniards of 
all classes instinctively resist external pressure and that there is an evident 
desire in both camps to eliminate foreign complications in regard to their 
internal affairs. I incline therefore to the view that we should do well to con- 
centrate at present on (1) above, i.e. continue to encourage both the efforts 
of the Spanish Government in this direction and Signor Mussolini’s declared 
intention of bringing back an Italian contingent, and at the same time do all 
we can to support the efforts at Burgos of Mr. Hemming,' particulars of 
whose mission are contained in Foreign Office telegrams No. 275? of Sep- 
tember 7 and No. 292? of September 27 to Sir R. Hodgson, copies of which 
you will have received in the telegram sections. 

But whichever method of approach to the problem is adopted, the co- 
operation of Italy will be essential and we must therefore know whether 
Signor Mussolini is now in a more favourable frame of mind than when he 
declined the proposals which were made to him in the course of last summer. 
His attitude towards a suggestion from His Majesty’s Government that he 
should exert his influence at Burgos in favour of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee’s plan should furnish an indication of his present views. I shall 
therefore be glad if you would take earliest possible opportunity of drawing 
attention of Minister for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Hemming’s visit, point out 
that the latter has now arrived in Burgos, and invite the Italian Government 
to use all their influence with General Franco to induce him to adopt an 
attitude of co-operation towards the Committee’s proposals and to make a 
definite contribution to the successful execution of a plan to which both our 
Governments have set their hands by carrying out its provisions so far as his 
participation is required. 

As regards the second method of approaching the Spanish problem, I 
should be grateful for your considered opinion before reaching any decision. 
It should always be possible to enquire whether Signor Mussolini has yet 
considered the Prime Minister’s suggestion at Munich for action by the four 
Powers and whether the Italian Government would be disposed to favour, 
either now or at a later stage in the process of withdrawal of foreigners from 
both sides, a joint appeal to them to suspend hostilities. It would equally 
appear that there could be no harm in sounding the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs as to whether the Italian Government on their side have any other 
suggestions for bringing hostilities in Spain to an early end. 

His Majesty’s Government, however, have no desire to revert at this stage 
to their earlier suggestion under which Italian support for an armistice was 
put forward in connexion with the conditions under which the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement might be brought into force. As I have already made plain, His 
Majesty’s Government have no intention to attach new conditions to the 
bringing into force of the Agreement, but it is none the less true that Italian 
support either for course (1) or course (2) would be of great value in facilitat- 
ing our task with public opinion in this country. 

™ See No. 325, note 5. 2 Not printed. 

3 i.e. the collections of important telegrams circulated weekly to H.M. Missions abroad. 
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You may well consider that in his present mood (see your telegram No. 
660)* further suggestions to Signor Mussolini by His Majesty’s Government 
on the lines of mediation in Spain might do more harm than good and that 
any such approach should be deferred till after the decision has been taken 
by His Majesty’s Government on the question of bringing the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement into force. There is also a danger that a rebuff from Signor 
Mussolini on this point if it became known, as indeed is far from impossible, 
might render the handling of this business of the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
yet more difficult. For these reasons therefore I should be very grateful for an 
early expression of your views on the above considerations. 


4 No. 340. 


No. 344 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 458 Telegraphic [R 8084/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 12, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 660.! 

I see from paragraph 2 that Signor Mussolini is prepared to wait till the 
end of this month, by which time he assumed that the matter would have 
been submitted to the Cabinet, and I note that you warned Count Ciano, 
quite correctly, that it must not be taken for granted that the matter would 
be brought before the House of Commons during the first days after it had 
assembled. In point of fact the House can only meet on November 1 for the 
purpose of prorogation and will not reassemble till November 8 when the 
first business must be the debate on the Address which will certainly last 
several days. 

It is impossible therefore to anticipate precisely at this stage what may be 
necessary Parliamentary time-table, in the event of the Cabinet deciding to 
bring the matter to Parliament. I am anxious that there should be no mis- 
understanding on this point. 

I approve the language you held in paragraph 3 of your telegram under 
reference regarding bombing. What strikes the public mind in this country 
is that British ships should be bombed by aircraft and personnel over which 
rightly or wrongly they think that Signor Mussolini if he wished to could 
exercise control. It is for this reason that I am so anxious to secure from the 
Italian Government assurances which I can make public in order to allay 
these apprehensions. 

So far as I understand the situation at the moment we have the following 
statements by Count Ciano:— 


(a) That it is not out of the question that within two or three months the 
rest of the Italian forces might be withdrawn. In any event the remain- 
ing Italian forces would depart when the Non-Intervention Committee 
plan comes into execution (your telegram No. 642,? para. 4). 


No. 940. 2 No. 329. 
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(5) That no further Italian troops will be despatched to Spain (your tele- 
gram No. 648,3 para. 2). 

(c) That it might be possible to get an assurance that no further pilots 
should go to Spain (your telegram No. 648, paragraphs 2 and 3). 

(d) That the Italian Government had never for a moment had the idea of 
sending compensatory air forces in place of the infantry forces they 
were withdrawing (your telegram No. 648, paragraphs 2 and 3). 


The only firm assurances are (5) and (d). I should like to know whether I may 
make public use of both of them when the appropriate moment arrives; and 
to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding you should endeavour to agree 
with Count Ciano upon a suitable form of words to embody them. 

I need not conceal from you that the above will scarcely suffice ta combat 
the volume of criticism which I anticipate will be aroused in the event of His 
Majesty’s Government deciding to bring the Agreement into force. For this 
reason it is highly desirable that efforts should be made to obtain valid assur- 
ances which can be made public on (a) and (¢) above, and that as regards the 
question of bombing (see paragraph 1 above) I should if possible be em- 
powered by Count Ciano to say that Signor Mussolini had at any rate 
consented, if he had not already actually done so, to use his influence with 
General Franco to put an end to this practice or at least to refrain from using 
Italian pilots and machines against targets which may involve damage to 
British shipping. I leave to your discretion to choose most appropriate 
moment and language to attain best results you can secure. For your confi- 
dential information, I should hope to bring matter before the Cabinet at end 
of next week. 


3 No. 334. 


No. 345 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved October 15) 
No. gor [C' 12299/1941/18] | 
ROME, October 12, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you two memoranda from the Military 
Attaché to this Embassy which are of considerable interest. 

2. The first relates to the view taken by the German Embassy in Rome as 
to Italy’s probable action had war broken out as a result of the recent crisis. 

3. The second bears indirectly on the same subject, since it refers to Italian 
mobilisation arrangements during the crisis. 

4. Personally, I do not share the opinion attributed by the German Assis- 
tant Military Attaché to the German Embassy, and I consider that ifa general 
war had occurred, in which not only France, but the United Kingdom had 
been definitely involved, Italy would have been found actively on the German 
side, as, indeed, Count Ciano definitely stated to me. 

5. At my first interview with Count Ciano on the morning of the 28th 
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September, I received the clear impression that neither he nor Signor Musso- 
lini in fact believed that either France or ourselves would in the circumstances 
resort to war. It was a contingency which up to then the Italian Government 
seem not to have squarely faced, and when Count Ciano was definitely con- 
fronted with it and convinced that it had become more than a probability, he 
at last realised all that was implied. You will find, I think, that his language 
to me on that occasion, as reported in my despatch No. 877! of the goth 
September, bears out this view, and it is further confirmed by certain remarks 
made to the United States Ambassador by Count Ciano on the afternoon of 
the 28th. Mr. Phillips told me spontaneously, after his conversation with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, that he was himself definitely of the opinion that 
it was not till the interview which I had with Count Ciano, to which I have 
already referred, that the latter had realised the probability of the outbreak 
of a general war, should the German army invade Czechoslovakia. I need 
not, of course, add that had not the mobilisation of the British fleet and the 
mobilisation measures in France taken place, it would hardly have been 
possible to convince Count Ciano, and through him Signor Mussolini, that 
I had not exaggerated the gravity of the situation. 
I have, &c. 


PERTH 
t See Vol. II of this Series, No. 1231. 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 345 


Memorandum by Colonel Burrows respecting Italian Multtary Co-operation 
untth Germany 

ROME, October 12, 1938 

The German Assistant Military Attaché, in the course of a recent conversa- 

tion with the Jugoslav Military Attaché, with whom he is on particularly 

friendly terms, remarked that his Ambassador and the whole staff of the 

German Embassy here were convinced that Italy had no intention whatso- 

ever of siding with Germany in the event of war breaking out. Their opinion 

was that Italy would act in exactly the same manner as she did in the last war. 

Major Pretzell added that he feared that his Ambassador had been unable 
to persuade the German Foreign Office that this was the case. 

M. B. Burrows, 
Colonel, Military Attaché 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 345 
Memorandum by Colonel Burrows respecting Italian Mobilisation during the 
Recent Crises 
ROME, October 12, 1938 
"Evidence available points to the fact that mobilisation during the recent 
crisis (referred to in my memoranda Nos. 876, 875, 892, 890, 885) was only 
carried out in the sketchiest manner. 
' Not printed. 
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2. A conversation last night between a member of my staff and a certain 
Major Viscafé, officer in charge of the mobilisation arrangements of the 
8th Centro Automobilistico at Rome, produced the following :— 


In reply to remarks on the nervous strain which British subjects in Italy 
had undergone during the week of crisis and the nuisance of having to pack 
up household goods, Major Viscafé said: ‘I wish I had met you then 
because I could have told you that we had no intention whatsoever of going 
to war, and had taken practically no steps to mobilise. From my position 
you can understand that I should be the first to know, and I can assure you 
that in my unit we called up no men at all and commandeered no lorries. 
It is true that we called up some reserve officers and a few specialists, but I 
know of several active officers of my rank and senior who are on leave, some 
even abroad, who were not recalled.’ 


Later Major Viscafé was questioned about the demobilisation order which 
appeared in the press of the 3rd October, and he explained it by saying that 
so many wild rumours about mobilisation and troop concentrations were in 
circulation that it was necessary to insert something in the press to put people’s 


minds at rest. 
? M. B. Burrows, 
Colonel, Military Attaché 


No. 346 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax (Received October 14) 
No. 669 Telegraphic [R 8239/23/22] 
ROME, October 13, 1938 

Your telegram No. 458.! 

I told Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening that I would like to talk to 
him tomorrow about possible entry into force of Anglo-Italian Agreement 
and that I would at that meeting put before him certain suggestions as to the 
language to be used in Parliament should the Cabinet desire to bring the 
question of Anglo-Italian Agreement before that body. 

Count Ciano asked me to be prudent. He said that he assumed that I had 
read the note in ‘Informazione Diplomatica’.? I said I had. He observed that 
Signor Mussolini was very stiff on the subject. He felt that-he had intervened 
in recent European crisis at Mr. Chamberlain’s request and supported Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals with Herr Hitler and he had done so without 
bargaining. Further, he had done his best to meet the British standpoint with 
regard to the withdrawal of Italian volunteers from Spain on a considerable 
scale. He was not therefore in a mood to bargain. | 

I replied that it was not a question of bargaining. His Majesty’s Government 
were anxious that Anglo-Italian Agreement should come into force, but there 

t No. 

3 This Note expressed ‘unconditional approval’ of the substance and form of Herr Hitler’s 


speech at Saarbriicken, and referred to Italian opinion that the Italo-German bloc of 125 
million men was much stronger than its opponents who were talking of a preventive war. 
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was considerable opposition and I hoped personally that both he and Signor 
Mussolini would do all they could to smooth the Prime Minister’s path in this 
matter. 

In view of the language used by the Minister for Foreign Affairs I propose 
to conduct conversations with him on points (a), (5), (¢) and (d) and on that 
of bombing as a personal exchange of views between us. I feel this is likely to 
be the most helpful method and the least likely to cause irritation on the 
Italian side. 


: No. 347 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 14) 


No. 670 Telegraphic [W 13667/83/41 | 


Your telegram No. 459.! ROME, October 13, 1938 


I spoke to Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening about Mr. Hemming’s 
visit to Burgos and expressed the hope that Italian Government would sup- 
port his mission and use their influence with General Franco for execution of 
Non-Intervention Committee plan to which both Italian Government and 
His Majesty’s Government were pledged. 

I promised to send Count Ciano a short atde-mémoire on the subject and he 
said he would consider it and hoped to let me have an answer tomorrow 
evening when I am seeing him again. 

I cannot say that he appeared very enthusiastic but on the other hand he 
did not adopt a negative attitude. 


t No. 343. 


No. 348 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewed October 14, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 672 Telegraphic [W 13706/86/42 | 
Your telegram No. 459." ROME, October 14, 1938, 5.10 p.m. 

You will see from my telegram No. 670? that I have already taken the 
action required regarding the Italian support for Mr. Hemming. I hope to 
know more of Signor Mussolini’s reaction this evening but as I have indicated 
in my telegram No. 6603 he is in a stiff frame of mind. 

As regards the second method suggested in your telegram of approaching 
the Spanish problem I am clear that nothing in that line could be usefully 
attempted in Rome until the entry into force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 
Count Ciano has already given me Signor Mussolini’s views about the sug- 
gested Four Power Conference, see my telegram No. 642,4 and I have no 
reason to think that these have altered in any way, indeed rather the reverse. 
Neither, I fear, will the Italian Government consent to participate in any 
appeal to General Franco for an armistice. I am convinced, to put it bluntly, 


1 No. 343. 2 No. 347. 3 No. 340. 4 No. 329. 
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that it is useless for us to expect Italian co-operation for any further measures 
connected with the cessation of the Spanish war apart from those agreed by 
the Non-Intervention Committee until the Agreement has come into force. 
Once that has taken place I personally believe that we shall find Signor 
Mussolini helpful, not averse to a Four Power meeting about Spain, if this 
were desired, and anxious generally to help towards a European détente. 

I fully share the apprehension set forth in the penultimate paragraph of 
your telegram. If it were feasible for me to be informed of the result of 
the Cabinet meeting towards the end of next week and if, provided that the 
decision is favourable, I could pass on the information confidentially to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Signor Mussolini it would greatly ease the 
situation and it might possibly be easier to obtain assurances in the sense you 
desire about bombing and other points set forth in your telegram No. 4585 
but even then I doubt whether any steps about mediation would be accept- 
able until Parliament has signified its approval of the Agreement. Further 
I feel that it is of the first importance to avoid if possible keeping Signor 
Mussolini guessing for another three weeks. 


5 No. 344. 


No. 349 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 17) 
No. 253 Saving: Telegraphic [R 8299/23/22] 
My telegram No. 669.' ROME, October 14, 1938 

I gave Count Ciano this evening a memorandum regarding the procedure 
and parliamentary time-table which would be required for the entry into 
force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, the text of which was as follows: 

(1) Decision by the Cabinet. 

(2) If that decision is favourable to the submission of the Agreement to 
Parliament, it must be noted that the House can only meet on November 1 
for purposes of prorogation and will not re-assemble till November 8, when 
the first business must be the debate on the Address, a debate which will 
certainly last several days. It is therefore impossible with the best will in the 
world for His Majesty’s Government to decide precisely at this stage what 
may be the necessary Parliamentary time-table. 


I said that you were anxious that there should be no misunderstanding in 
the mind of the Italian Government in regard to the procedure and time- 
table required and that therefore I had thought it well to compile this 
memorandum which confirmed what I had said to His Excellency on 
October 7 to the effect that, even should the Cabinet decide to recommend 
the submission of the Agreement to Parliament, it would not be possible to 
bring the matter before the House immediately after it met on November 1. 

Count Ciano said that he now understood the position and that he would 
explain matters to Signor Mussolini. 


™ No. 346. 
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No. 350 : 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 17) 
No. 254 Saving: Telegraphic [R 8300/23/22] 
ROME, October 15, 1938 


My immediately following telegram Saving! contains the text of a memo- 
randum which I handed to Count Ciano yesterday evening. As foreshadowed 
in last paragraph of my telegram No. 669? I explained to His Excellency that 
the memorandum contained certain personal proposals which I submitted to 
him. After reading it, His Excellency said that as regards the first set, (a), (0) 
and (c), there was no difficulty whatever; as for the second set, it would not 
be possible for the Italian Government to agree to (a) being made public. 
As regards (5) he had already given me Signor Mussolini’s answer. This was 
also the case as regards the bombing of British ships. 

I begged him, however, to think over the points I had raised and to discuss 
them again with Signor Mussolini. There was no immediate hurry, since if 
there were to be a debate it could not take place till after November 10, and, 
in my view, it would be regrettable if these suggestions, which were made not 
in any way for bargaining purposes but because I knew the task of the Prime 
Minister was going to be difficult, were rejected immediately by the Italian 
Government; perhaps events in the near future might facilitate Italian agree- 
ment to some of these proposals. In saying this I had in mind the possibilities 
of a Four Power conference at Venice to deal with the Hungarian-Czech 
difficulties, about which Count Ciano had already spoken to me, though as 
you will have seen from my telegram No. 6763 this project has now been 
abandoned. I added that I attached the greatest importance to the coming 
into force of the Agreement because I believed it would be a great step 
towards a real détente in Europe. 

Count Ciano promised to give my memorandum further and careful con- 
sideration. 


1 No. 351. 2 No. 346. 3 No. 204. 


No. 351 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 17) 
No. 255 Saving: Telegraphic [R 8301/23/22] 
ROME, October 15, 1998 
My immediately preceding telegram Saving.! 


The following is text of atde-mémotre handed to Count Ciano yesterday 
evening. Begins :— 


Statements which I assume could be used publicly in Parliament. 


(a2) That the withdrawal of 10,000 Italian infantry constitutes a with- 
drawal of more than half the Italian infantry forces in Spain. 
1 No. 350. 
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That the remaining forces of all categories will depart when the Non- 
Intervention Committee’s plan comes into execution. 

(b) That no further Italian troops will be despatched to Spain. 

(c) That the Italian Government had never had for a moment the idea of 
sending compensatory air forces in place of the infantry forces they were with- 
drawing. 


Assurances which would be extremely helpful tf they could be given and made public 
tn Parliament. 


(a) That it is not out of the question that within two or three months the 
rest of the Italian infantry forces will be withdrawn. 

(6) That no further Italian pilots will be sent to Spain. 

There remains: 


The question of the bombing of British Ships. 


I know that it is this point which affects greatly public opinion in my ~ 
country. It feels deeply the fact that British ships are bombed by aircraft and 
personnel over which they believe, rightly or wrongly, that Signor Mussolini 
can exercise control should he so desire. 

Would it be possible for Count Ciano to agree to a statement that Signor 
Mussolini had consented to use his influence with General Franco to put an 
end to this practice or at least to refrain from using Italian pilots and 
machines against targets which may involve damage to British shipping? If 
any suggestion on such lines were acceptable to the Italian Government, I 
feel convinced that the effect would be great and highly beneficial. 


No. 352 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 467 Telegraphic [R 8084/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 18, 1938, 7.15 p.m. 


My telegram No. 458,' last sentence. 

I expect that the requisite decision will be taken at the Cabinet meeting on 
October 26. With regard to the date of the parliamentary debate, it is now 
possible that in the event of the Cabinet deciding to bring the Agreement into 
force, discussion and vote may take place during prorogation debate between 
November 1 and 4. There may therefore be more hurry in obtaining the 
requisite assurances than was anticipated in paragraph 2 of your telegram 
No. 254 Saving.? 

2. The above is for your confidential information only. 


t No. 344. 2 No. 350. 
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No. 353 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 468 Telegraphic [R 8301/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 18, 1938, 7.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 255 Saving.' 

It would help if Count Ciano would be willing to include in the statements 
which I may use publicly a suitable reference to the fact recorded in your 
telegram No. 674? that Signor Mussolini was prepared to use his influence 
with General Franco to facilitate Mr. Hemming’s mission. Could you, if His 
Excellency agrees, concert with him a suitable form of words to embody the 
above. 

t No. 351. 
2 Not printed. This telegram of October 14 stated the fact mentioned above. 


No. 354 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax (Received October r 19) 
No. 677 Telegraphic [R 8380/23/22] 


ROME, October 19, 1938 
Your telegrams Nos. 467! and 468.2 
If Cabinet decision is favourable and if you feel it possible to inform me of 
it for confidential communication to Count Ciano and Signor Mussolini, who 
can be thoroughly relied on to keep secret any information ofsuch a character, 
I would much prefer for reasons given in last paragraph of my telegram 
No. 6723 to wait for this before approaching Count Ciano afresh about state- 
ments which could be used publicly. 


1 No. 352. 2 No. 353. 3 No. 348. 


No. 355 


Viscount Haltfax to His Mayesty’s Representatives at Paris, &c.' 
No. 400 Telegraphic? [R 8545/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1938, 6.45 p.m. 


Please inform Minister for Foreign Affairs in strictest confidence that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have today decided to bring 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement into force. As soon as there has been a discus- 
sion in the House of Commons next week on the subject new credentials will 
be issued to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome accrediting him to the King 
of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia. The actual date of the presentation of 
credentials and of the coming into force of the Agreement has not yet been 

1 This telegram was also sent to Angora, Athens, Bagdad, Belgrade, Cairo, Jedda, and 


Washington (No. 735). 
2 No. 400 to Paris. 
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concerted with the Italian Government but is likely to occur some time round 
about the middle of November. 


(To Belgrade only). 


I leave to your discretion whether or not to make this communication. 
Repeated to Rome and Addis Ababa for information only. 


No. 356 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 474 Telegraphic [R 8380/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1938, 10.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 677.! 

The Cabinet today (October 26) decided to bring the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement into force. 

You should inform Count Ciano this in the strictest confidence for the personal 
information of Signor Mussolini and you should tell him that as soon as the 
necessary discussion has taken place in Parliament in arranging which I hope 
there may be little delay, I shall authorise you to concert with him the date— 
I hope by mid-November—and method of giving effect to the above decision, 
which will of course include presentation of your fresh credentials. 

In the light of the above information you should again ask Count Ciano to 
approach Signor Mussolini on the vexed question of assurances. While I have 
no doubt that His Majesty’s Government will secure the support of Parlia- 
ment on the question of bringing the Agreement into force, I am most anxious 
that this new area [? era] in the relationship between our two countries 
should not be inaugurated in an atmosphere of any greater measure of re- 
crimination here than is perhaps unavoidable. I want to remove so far as 
possible from the minds of Signor Mussolini’s critics here the grounds for the 
charges of mistrust which they so frequently bring against him. I anticipate 
that the debate will turn less on the merits of the Agreement than on the 
Italian role, past and future, in Spain. For the above reasons I hope you will 
be able to persuade the Italian Government to reinforce the assurances 
already given (see your saving telegrams Nos. 2537 and 2543). In particular 
it would be helpful if I could say (a) that Signor Mussolini had used or would 
use his influence with General Franco to refrain from using Italian pilots and 
machines against targets which may involve damage to British shipping, 
(b).that he had withdrawn, or would withdraw, some Italian pilots, even if 
he cannot withdraw Italian machines already handed over to Franco. 


™ No. 354. 2 No. 349. 3 No. 350. 
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No. 357 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 402 Telegraphic [R 8545/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1938, I1.10 p.m. 
My telegram No. 400.! : 

I should be grateful if when the bringing into force of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement comes up for discussion in Parliament next week, I could be em- 
powered by M. Bonnet to say that our action in taking this decision was 
welcomed by the French Government. 

Our decision has been influenced in no small measure by action already 
taken by the French Government and by our desire to co-ordinate our action 
with theirs. You might add that it is my hope that this decision may be helpful 
in assisting the improvement of Franco-Italian relations. 


1 No. 355. 


No. 358 
Viscount Halifax to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 737 Telegraphic [R 8545/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1938, 12.50 p.m. 
_ My telegram No. 735.! 

In informing the State Secretary [sic] of this decision you should tell Mr. 
Hull for personal and confidential information of President that we had in 
mind the following considerations: © 

(i) When we made the condition that the coming into force of the Agree- 
ment should depend on a settlement of the Spanish question, there was a 
danger that this question might precipitate a European war. With the con- 
clusion of the Munich Agreement, the symbolic Italian withdrawal of 10,000 
infantry, and the impending withdrawal of the International Brigade from 
the Spanish Government side, this danger has now receded. 

(ii) The entry into force of the Agreement may be expected to restore to 
Signor Mussolini some of the liberty of action he now lacks in deciding his 
foreign policy; the longer the Agreement remains inoperative the more 
closely Rome becomes bound to Berlin, as recent events have shown. 

(iti) It is particularly important that Signor Mussolini should be encour- 
aged to regain his liberty of manceuvre and decision if the contact established 
at Munich between the Four Western Powers is to be maintained and the 
hope of establishing smoother relations in Europe developed. 

(iv) Every advantage is to be gained by bringing into operation Signor 
Mussolini’s undertakings to refrain from intrigues against us in the Near and 
Middle East. 


1 No. 355 was sent to Washington as telegram No. 735. 
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(v) The coming into force of the Agreement would have a steadying effect 
on the Balkan and other Mediterranean Powers, who in present conditions 
are apprehensive of having to take sides in an Anglo-Italian conflict in the 
Mediterranean. 

(vi) If we fail to take what is probably our last chance of bringing the 
Agreement into force and resuming our former relations with Italy, Signor 
Mussolini will be likely finally to conclude that we are not in fact at all 
anxious to resume normal Anglo-Italian friendship; and Berlin-Rome Axis 
will be proportionately strengthened. 

(vii) Our bringing into force of the Agreement is not likely to be viewed 
as an attempt to undermine the Rome-Berlin Axis, since it is Signor Mussolini 
himself who has taken the initiative by his unilateral withdrawal of Italian 
troops from Spain and is claiming that this gesture should enable the Agree- 
ment to come into force; as to Germany, whatever her inner feelings on the 
sybject may be, she has never outwardly condemned the Agreement. 


No. 359 
Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 28) 
No. 391 Telegraphic [R 8573/23/22] 
WASHINGTON, October 27, 1938 


Your telegram No. 735! and your telegram No. 737.7 

I have made communication to Welles as instructed. 

He said that he did not expect unfavourable reaction in this country. 
News had already been discounted and recognition by French Government} 
had further prepared the public for similar action by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


™ No. 355. 2 No. 358. 
3 On October 4 the French Government had decided to appoint an Ambassador to Rome, 
accredited to the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia. 


No. 360 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 28) 
No. 682 Telegraphic [R 8570/23/22] 
ROME, October 28, 1938 


I saw Count Ciano this evening" and gave him in the strictest confidence 
the information contained in the first part of your telegram No. 474.7 

Count Ciano was obviously much pleased at this news and said that he 
thought perhaps the best method of bringing the Agreement into force would 
be by signature of a short protocol by himself and me, recording date on 
which Agreement should take effect. He suggested the 16th would be a good 
date because the Agreement itself was signed April 16. I remarked that this of 


1 This telegram was drafted on October 27. 2 No. 356. 
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course would have to depend on Parliamentary procedure. He added that he 
was glad to note that I should present fresh credentials and that therefore 
stories about my immediate retirement were untrue. 

I then approached him on the question of additional assurances in the 
sense of the latter part of your telegram under reference. I observed that the 
assurances about a diminution of Italian pilots and above all enforcement of 
the Agreement together with Signor Mussolini’s influence as regards bomb- 
ing of British ships would be very helpful. 

Count Ciano explained in reply that while the Prime Minister had British 
public opinion to think of, Italian public opinion must also be considered and 
moreover Italy could not abandon further General Franco. It had already 
been difficult to secure removal at this time of 10,000 troops as General Franco 
felt the need of good fighting men. To do more would look as if Italy was 
deserting General Franco and such an attitude after Italian losses and Italian 
expenditure in Spain would be more than difficult to justify. As regards 
bombing of British ships he again pointed out that this bombing question 
was entirely a matter for General Franco and Italy could not interfere with 
his military decisions. Further he remarked that he had noticed that when 
members of the crews of these (? ships)3 had been killed they had been nearly 
always Greek. 

He had shown Signor Mussolini the atde-mémoire which I had left with him 
containing my personal proposals. On the first set Signor Mussolini had 
written that he agreed but had written ‘No’ on the second set. The former 
could therefore be used publicly. 

I asked whether, in view of the Parliamentary debate, he had himself any 
suggestions to make? I reminded him that in my letter of April 16 the expres- 
sion ‘[a] settlement of Spanish question’ was used. 

Count Ciano replied that he thought that the Spanish question could be 
considered settled as far as we were concerned. He assumed that the pre- 
occupation of our public opinion had been that Italy intended to take 
possession of certain Spanish territory. The withdrawal of 10,000 men 
surely constituted sufficient proof that this was not so and that Italy had no 
intention of disturbing the equilibrium of the Mediterranean. 

I remarked that some ill-natured people held that Italy wished to keep 
Spanish question open as a possible source of future pressure. Count Ciano 
vehemently denied that this was the case. He said that while Italy was not 
prepared to put pressure on General Franco for an armistice or for mediation, 
if General Franco himself desired mediation or was prepared to treat, Italy 
would never raise any objection. She also desired a settlement of the Spanish 
question, though, to be frank, he meant by this a settlement in accordance 
with General Franco’s wishes. 

I pressed him to place the question again before Mussolini and though he 
did not give me any hope that the latter’s attitude would change he said he 
would do so but would like to know when discussion in Parliament was likely 
to take pee I promised to ascertain this. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 
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Lastly, Count Ciano again assured me that Italy would fully execute all 
engagements she had taken under the Non-Intervention Committee’s plan. 

I will renew my efforts about further assurances when I learn from you the 
probable date of the parliamentary discussion, but I have not much hope of 
success in view of the very definite attitude taken up by Signor Mussolini. 


No. 361 


Str E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 29) 
No. 702 Saving: Telegraphic [R 8590/23/22] 


PARIS, October 28, 1938 

Your telegrams Nos. 400! and 402.? 

As both M. Daladier and M. Bonnet are at Marseilles for the Socialist- 
Radical Congress, and will not be back here till October 31, I contemplated 
awaiting their return before making the proposed communication to the 
French Government regarding the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

As, however, this has formed the subject of much comment and speculation 
in the Press, I thought it advisable to hand M. Léger this morning an aide- 
mémotre, marked very confidential, in accordance with the instructions con- 
tained in Your Lordship’s telegrams under reference. 

M. Léger promised to get into early touch with M. Bonnet and to inform 
me at once of the latter’s reply. 


t No. 355. 2 No. 357. 


No. 362 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 31) 


No. 966 [R 8645/89/22] 


| ROME, October 28, 1938 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 940,' of the 22nd October, I had the honour to discuss 
the feeling in Italy, and in particular in the northern districts, towards the 
Italian Government’s policy of collaboration with Germany, in connexion 
with the tactics to be adopted against Italy if war had broken out between 
that country and ourselves; and I made it clear that there was a strong trend 
of feeling in the country against Signor Mussolini’s apparent determination 
to support Germany during the crisis, even at the cost of war. 

2. Mr. Nosworthy’s? conclusions, reported in that despatch, regarding the 
state of dissatisfaction in the north were particularly striking. It is obvious 
from his statements that feeling in the north was stronger than in any other 
part of Italy. If further corroboration is needed, it is provided by the reports 
which I have received from His Majesty’s Consuls at Genoa, Milan, Turin, 
Venice and Spezia, all of whom paint a similar picture. For purposes of illus- 
tration, I enclose extracts from their reports. 

! Not printed. 2 Commercial Counsellor at H.M. Embassy, Rome. 
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3. That feeling was stronger in the north than in the south is not surprising. 
The northern Italian is more intelligent, more alive to realities and more in 
touch with the outside world than is his southern compatriot. The north is 
also nearer to Germany—in fact, it has a tradition of hatred for the Germans 
deriving from the Austrian domination, and, finally, it is more likely to suffer 
from war—and to suffer immediately—than is the more remote and less 
industrial south. 

4. To show, however, that the same feeling existed, if to a lesser degree, in 
the south, I may quote a telegram which I received on the 15th September 
from the Acting British Consul at Palermo (a telegram which I repeated to 
Your Lordship at the time), stating that the Government was being severely 
criticised at Palermo, both for its home and foreign policy, both the anti- 
Jewish measures and the German connexion being very unpopular. Such 
plain speaking, Mr. Clark said, had not been often heard of late. A more 
recent report from His Majesty’s Consul at Naples—a copy of which forms 
the last enclosure to this despatch—shows that a very similar state of affairs 
existed there. 

5. The impression left on the observer in Rome was a curious one. The 
newspapers gave very fully and, on the whole, impartially the whole story as 
it unfolded itself, of the conflict between His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government on the one side and the German Government on the 
other. The Italian reader was at least afforded an opportunity to judge for 
himself on which side reason and justice lay—on that of His Majesty’s 
Government or on that of Herr Hitler. At the same time prominence was 
given to the series of speeches by Signor Mussolini, from which it apparently 
emerged that the Italian Government had chosen to support Germany by 
force of arms if a general conflict resulted. Yet the Italian public was given 
no indication that the Duce was having a say in the German terms, on the 
ultimate reasonableness of which, as became more and more evident, the 
peace of Europe depended. More astonishing still, while, as Italians knew 
from their own papers, other nations were mobilising and preparing for war, 
there were practically no visible preparations in Italy—no general mobilisa- 
tion of classes, no arrangements for evacuating the civilian population in the 
event of air attack, no refuges, no gas masks. Never was Fascist theory better 
illustrated, that Italians are expected, not to reason why, but to believe, obey 
and, if necessary, fight. 

6. The absence of warlike preparations and the fact that the press reported 
the development of the crisis remarkably truthfully and dispassionately 
meant that the mass of the people in Rome, who are not in any case of a very 
imaginative turn, scarcely appreciated the imminence of war. There was 
much grumbling and considerable despondence, but few outward signs of 
alarm. Similarly, the educated classes showed little sign of realising that they 
were on the brink of war. Among them, in fact, the tendency was to argue 
that, in view of the lack of preparation, the Italian Government could not be 
intending to intervene actively on the side of Germany, at any rate in the 
early stages. Moreover, the majority of them probably shared Signor Musso- 
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lini’s hopes that the conflict would be localised. In all classes there was a 
strong faith in Mr. Chamberlain’s power to save the situation and tremendous 
enthusiasm for his various initiatives. ‘No one but Chamberlain would have 
done it,’ was the general feeling among Italians, often expressed, when the 
news of the Prime Minister’s first flight to Germany was reported. I believe 
that many Italians felt at this juncture that the policy of their Government 
had landed them in difficulties from which only His Majesty’s Government, 
under the Prime Minister’s guidance, could rescue them. After the crisis was 
over and Signor Mussolini had made his triumphal return, Italians were 
heard saying: ‘Yes. But it was Chamberlain who did it.’ Some even wrote as 
much in letters sent to the Embassy. 

7. In my despatch No. 940 of the 22nd October, I referred to rumours that 
it was the King of Italy who had saved the peace by refusing to sign the order 
for mobilisation. I remain sceptical as to the truth of these rumours, but many 
Italians, like, I am told, many people in England, have convinced themselves 
they are true. In consequence, the Royal House of Savoy has, I believe, if 
anything, gained in popularity as a result of the crisis. An indication of this 
was given in an Italian cinema the other night when a propaganda film 
entitled ‘Pace Mussoliniana,’ was being shown. The film began with scenes at 
Munich, and then showed Signor Mussolini’s triumphal return with endless 
scenes of crowds at every station and all along the line, waving, saluting and 
shouting ‘Duce’. The film was received without enthusiasm, the appearances 
of neither the Duce, Herr Hitler nor Mr. Chamberlain provoking any 
_ applause. When, however, the little figure of the King was seen waiting to 
greet the Duce on the platform at Florence, the whole theatre clapped loudly. 

8. I should end this appreciation, however, with one note of warning. 
Though criticism of the Government and of Signor Mussolini ran high during 
the crisis, it would be a great mistake to suppose that the country as a whole 
would not have marched, however unwillingly, if the Duce had given the 
word—so great is the hypnotic force of Signor Mussolini’s prestige and so 
powerful a hold has the Government and party over the country as a whole, 
and in particular over Italian youth. 

I have, &c. 
PERTH 


ENcLosurE IN No. 362 
Extracts from Consular Reports for September, 1938 
(1) Genoa 


There was here, as everywhere, an overwhelming desire for peace and 
dread of war, which was the more hateful if it was to be fought against 
England and for the expansion of the German Reich, on the excuse of the 
liberation of the Sudetens. The relief when the danger of war was averted was 
as open as it was tremendous, and the gratitude towards Mr. Chamberlain 
and the appreciation of the extent to which it was due to him were manifested 
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not only to myself and other British residents but also in the conversation 
of the people in public places. Hopes are once more entertained of a British— 
Italian rapprochement and the Rome-Berlin Axis is even less popular than 
heretofore. 


(2) Milan 

All through the recent crisis the opinion was firmly and generally held 
locally that Italy would not be involved in war. Despite the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, the attitude of the press, and the pronouncements of the head of the 
Government in his many speeches at the time, the people did not show any 
outward sign of alarm. No doubt there existed a great deal of anxiety and 
perplexity, but the mass of the people carried on their daily activities as if 
nothing untoward threatened. In private conversation no one would admit 
the probability, or even the possibility, of hostilities between Great Britain 
and Italy. The manner in which the people spoke their minds on this subject 
was quite remarkable. Even men wearing the Fascist badge were heard to say 
openly that Italy would never enter into a war on the side of Germany, and 
that, were such a thing to happen, they themselves would not fight. They 
would probably have marched with the others just the same, if the order had 
come, but the fact that they should have thus expressed themselves so openly 
renders it all the more evident that the Rome—Berlin Axis is extremely un- 
popular in Northern Italy, whatever the case may be elsewhere. Even the 
chief of the Foreigners’ Department at the Questura told a member of my 
staff, who happened to meet him at the height of the crisis, that there was 
nothing to fear because Italy would never fight on the side of Germany. I 
have been reliably informed that the Duce’s aforesaid speeches in North- 
East Italy were received with considerable discontent and foreboding by the 
majority of his listeners. All the Blackshirts, of course, had received instruc- 
tions to throng the immediate vicinity of their leader and to cheer, whistle 
and hoot at the given signals, but it 1s alleged that there were cries of ‘Abbasso 
Hitler!’ from the crowds behind—cries which were only with difficulty drowned 
by loud chants of “Duce, Duce!’ on the part of the Blackshirts surrounding the 
microphone. 

On Friday evening, the 3oth September, there was a demonstration in 
the Piazza del Duomo here in honour of the ‘Saviour of Peace’. This con- 
sisted of a rally of Blackshirts, who subsequently formed a procession and 
marched around the city with their usual brass bands, carrying banners 
inscribed ‘Benito Mussolini, Saviour of Europe’. But little attention was paid 
to them, which was rather surprising inasmuch as the general relief at the fact 
that the Czechoslovak problem had been settled at the last moment was very 
great and there was no desire to deny to Mussolini his share in the good work. 
One can only suppose that the Milanese, a sober, businesslike folk, in conse- 
quence of long familiarity are no longer susceptible to the lure of Fascist 
martial processions whatever their nature may be, and that their reluctance 
to believe that Italy had been on the verge of war rendered them incapable 
of evincing enthusiasm for their escape. 
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(3) Turn 


In this part of Italy there is certainly no enthusiasm for warlike adventures, 
and least of all for a war at the behest of Germany against France and 
England. On all sides, whenever the situation is discussed, one hears criticism 
and distrust of the Fihrer and his intentions expressed: “L’appétit vient en 
mangeant.’ After Czechoslovakia, what next? There are German minorities 
in Northern Italy on whom the Fihrer undoubtedly has his eyes, and so on. 
Thus the intellectuals. Among the lower classes, who do not bother about any 
broader political horizon, there is the fear that Italy will be dragged into a 
war that does not concern them. I learn that in one of the smaller morning 
markets recently a number of women were arrested for staging a small 
demonstration, which evidently was born in a discussion between two excited 
housewives, and uttering cries of ‘Abbasso Hitler!’ 

The population of Turin remained outwardly calm. Under the surface, 
however, there had been considerable tension, coupled with an inability to 
believe that Europe was on the verge of being plunged into war, and a con- 
viction that, should the worst befall, Italy would not be involved, at the outset 
at any rate. The Duce’s various speeches in the north of Italy were listened to 
with intense interest, but no enthusiasm. When he spoke at Udine several 
Italian friends were listening with me and betrayed considerable impatience 
at the frequent interruptions of the crowd. ‘La folla é molto indisciplinata,’ 
remarked one of them, and, when Mussolini spoke of ‘lo spaccio della men- 
zogna’ as being one of the illnesses of the world to-day, another observed: 
‘Anche in Italia — il y a du mensonge en Italie aussi.’ 

I have learnt of various reserve officers being recalled to the colours, and also 
a number of specialists for technical units. I have also been told that anumber 
of goods vans fitted with new benches have been seen in the Port Susa station, 
but there has been no sign of troop movements, though I understand that 
rather more soldiers than usual are to be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
French frontier. Apart from a trial of air raid warning sirens a few days ago, 
of which due advice was given in the press, there has been no attempt what- 
soever to prepare the public for possible air attacks, though I have heard the 
comment frequently made that Turin 1s singularly vulnerable to attacks of 
this nature, and, moreover, an obvious objective in view of the Fiat and other 
factories in the neighbourhood. 

In casual conversations with Italians of all classes I have heard such 
expressions as ‘Non vogliamo la guerra,’ ‘Non vogliamo combatterci contro 
Francia o Inghilterra’ again and again; and I have had it impressed on me 
that, if the Italians, or at any rate the Piedmontese, hate anyone, it is the 
Germans. There is undoubtedly a strong feeling of dislike here for Hitler’s 
and Mussolini’s warlike gestures. 


(4) Ventce 


At Venice public opinion in September was characterised by two main 
features: a marked friendliness towards Great Britain and a disinclination, up 
to about the 28th, to take a serious view of the trend of events in Czecho- 
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slovakia. Not even the series of speeches delivered by Signor Mussolini seemed 
to ruffle public equanimity, nor did the wholesale exodus of foreigners, most 
of whom cleared out before the middle of the month, give any cause for 
alarm. 

Two explanations, commonly given, would seem to be mainly responsible 
for this apparent show of indifference: firstly, a whole-hearted dislike of the 
Germans and a reluctance to believe that this country would follow them into 
war; secondly, the absence of all obvious war preparations. People in general 
comforted themselves that no reserves were being called up; no gas masks had 
been handed out—indeed, it seems doubtful whether any at all are available; 
whilst it was commonly stated that, if this country joined Germany—a thought 
repugnant to all—food eupeues in Italy would not last for more than six 
months. 

Once the crisis was over, praise of Mr. Chamberlain was forthcoming from 
all quarters, though in the only leading article which appeared at the time all 
reference to him was omitted. Persons who had been openly anti-British 
during the sanctions period and had since shown no signs of wishing to renew 
friendship wrote or telephoned messages expressing their joy at Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s achievement. 


(5) Spezta 

Mr. Chamberlain’s tenacious efforts for peace and successful conclusions 
are warmly appreciated here; he has won the hearts of the people and the 
general opinion is that Great Britain has not lost prestige, but just the reverse. 
Hitherto, especially in naval circles, there seemed to be an idea that Great 
Britain would not fight and would avoid war at all costs. The mobilisation of 
the British fleet and Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast, however, soon dispelled 
such notion, and it was realised that it was a dangerous game to twist the 
British lion’s tail. ‘The loyal support given to Great Britain by the Dominions 
has also impressed people here, and it is a pity that the spontaneous and un- 
reserved offer of the Indian princes to place themselves and all their resources 
at the disposal of their Emperor 1s practically unknown in Italy. 

There was no hostile feeling against Great Britain, and a war would have 
been extremely unpopular. 


(6) Naples 

There seems to be little doubt that the prospect of an armed conflict, with 
Italy on the side of Germany, over the Czechoslovak question was regarded 
with as great abhorrence by people of all classes here as in democratic 
countries; Czechs and Sudetenland Germans had no meaning for the man in 
the street, and the seeming readiness of the Fascist Government to support 
the latter by force evoked no popular enthusiasm; these remarks no doubt 
apply to Italy in general, and persons in touch with military circles have ex- 
pressed the view that, although there could be no question of the troops 
refusing to fight, they would do so merely in obedience to orders and sadly 
against their inclination; I am not aware that public expressions of opinion, 
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such as I understand have been voiced elsewhere in Italy, have been in 
evidence locally, but discontent with the régime, which seems to be as wide- 
spread as ever among the working classes, is said to be very vocal when this 
is possible with impunity; a non-Italian employer of agricultural labour has 
told me that the name of Mussolini is execrated, and he has found it necessary 
to restrain his workpeople, who appear to think that they can safely give vent 
to their feelings in the presence of a foreigner. 

As regards the local press attitude, it is fair to admit that readers have no 
excuse for ignorance of the course of events in Great Britain; the London 
correspondent of the ‘Mattino’ has sent full, and on the whole accurate and 
sympathetic, reports on the occurrences leading up to the final settlement, the 
reactions of the public, and the debates in the House of Commons, not omit- 
ting to record the expression of views unfavourable to the dictatorships. One 
exception, however, is Lord Runciman’s report, of which hardly any mention 
was made; this is no doubt due to its implied refutation of the blatant mis- 
statements in regard to Czechoslovakia which the Italian press seem to have 
borrowed wholesale from that of Germany. The note of cordiality towards 
France which was in evidence last week has unhappily been short-lived. 


No. 363 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Recewed eeane 29) 
No. 355 Telegraphic [R 8611/23/22] 


PARIS, October 29, 1938 

My telegram No. 702 Saving.! 

M. Léger has consulted M. Bonnet at Marseilles and following is his pro- 
visonal reply: 

MM. Bonnet and Daladier welcome decision of His Majesty’s Government 
in issuing new credentials to His Majesty’s Ambassador, Rome, accrediting 
him to The King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, and are quite ready that 
you should say so in Parliament. 

Question of bringing into force of Anglo-Italian Agreement, however, is 
a more delicate one both internationally and from point of view of French 
internal politics. 

M. Bonnet therefore hopes you will not take the same line in regard to this 
until he has been able to explain to me in detail the position of French 
Government in the matter. I am to see His Excellency or October 31 on his 
return here. 

t No. 361. 
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No. 364 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 478 Telegraphic [R 8570/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 


My telegram No. 474! and your telegram No. 682.? 

In accordance with instructions you made this communication to Count 
Ciano in strictest confidence, yet I understand that accurate summary was 
given out on the Italian wireless the same evening and by agencies and corre- 
spondents in Rome. 


I shall welcome your comments.3 


t No. 356. 2 No. 360. 
3 Lord Perth replied in telegrams of October 31 and November 1 that the Italian wireless 
and press statements were based on ‘reasoned surmise’ in view of messages from London. 


No. 365 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 479 Telegraphic [R 8570/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 682.! 
Probable date of Parliamentary discussion is November 3. 


t No. 360. 


No. 366 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 280 Saving: Telegraphic [R 8490/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1938 


Your telegram No. 702 Saving. 

I approve your action. My objects were (a) to ensure that French Govern- 
ment should learn of decision before it came out in the press and (bd) to secure 
from M. Bonnet some expression of French approval which I could make 
public. 

In view of subsequent press leakages I hope that when you see him, you 
will explain to M. Bonnet what had been my intention under (a) above. For 
the same reason you need no longer impress on him the necessity to treat your 
communication in strictest confidence. 


1 No. 361. 
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No. 367 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 1549 [R 8589/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 29, 1938 
My Lord, 

You will have learnt from my telegram No. 474! of October 26 of the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to bring the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement into force. 

2. It will obviously be necessary for some instrument to be signed by Your ° 
Lordship and Count Ciano in order to give effect to the above decision. It is 
assumed, however, that until the fresh credentials which will shortly be issued 
to you have been presented, it will be impossible from the Italian point of 
view for any such instrument to be signed. As soon as the prospective debate 
in the House of Commons has taken place with regard to the coming into 
force of the Agreement, I hope to secure His Majesty’s signature to your new 
credentials and to despatch them to you without delay. The moment the 
debate has taken place with, as seems likely, a vote in favour of the decision 
taken by His Majesty’s Government, I will inform you so that you may be in 
a position forthwith to discuss with Count Ciano the date and method of 
bringing the Agreement into force. 

3. For this purpose I enclose a draft of a declaration which might be 
signed by yourself and the Italian Foreign Minister when the appropriate 
date has been fixed. Although it is true that a simple exchange of notes would 
meet the case from a technical point of view, it is felt that the Italian Govern- 
ment might wish to make the occasion an excuse for a certain amount of 
pomp and ceremony and that some form of document which required to be 
signed and perhaps also sealed would be more likely to meet their approval. 
The full power issued to you on March 22 last for the signature of the Protocol 
is sufficiently wide in its terms to cover the signature of the Declaration, and, 
unless the Italian Government consider that further authority is desirable, 
none will be issued. If, on the other hand, the above procedure does not 
commend itself to the Italian Government, I leave it to your discretion to 
concert with them the draft of an exchange of notes which might meet the 
case, subject to my prior approval of the text. 

4. I will not fail to let you know by telegram when you may broach this 
question with Count Ciano. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIrax 


t No. 356. 
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ENc.Losure IN No. 367 


Draft Declaration’ 


Whereas a Protocol between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Italian Government, regarding 
questions of mutual concern, was drawn up on the 16th April 1938; and 

Whereas the Agreements and Declarations annexed to the said Protocol, 
and more particularly described therein, were on that date signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the said Governments; and 

Whereas it is provided in the Protocol that the said instruments shall take 
effect on such date as the two Governments shall together determine; 

Now therefore the undersigned, duly authorized by their respective 
Governments, declare that the Agreements and Declarations referred to in 
the said Protocol shall take effect (this day) or (on the 1938). 

Done in duplicate at Rome the day of 1938. 


t The Declaration (in the above terms) and Annexed Agreements and Declarations were 
published as Cmd. No. 5923 (Treaty Series, No. 6) of 1939. 


\ 


No. 368 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 31) 
No. 358 Telegraphic [R 8663/23/22] 


PARIS, October 31, 1938 

Your telegram No. 280 Saving.! 

I explained matter to M. Bonnet this morning. 

He is quite ready that you should say publicly that French Government 
welcome the action of His Majesty’s Government in issuing new credentials 
to Lord Perth. 

I strongly urged similar permission regarding entry into force of Anglo- 
Italian Agreement. In addition to other arguments I pointed out the excellent 
start it would give M. Francois-Poncet in Rome. M. Bonnet finally promised 
to consult M. Daladier and to let me know the result after the Cabinet this 
afternoon. 

His Excellency assured me that the Radicals here approved unanimously 
and whole-heartedly the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and Your Lordship: 
even a majority of Socialists did so too although they would not dare to admit 
it publicly. I remarked that that was all the more reason for giving permission 
above mentioned. 

M. Bonnet hankers after some arrangement whereby Majorca shall be 
placed in possession of an international force of the four Great Powers until 
the cessation of the Spanish war. 

1 No. 366. 
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No. 369 


‘Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received October 31, 9.20 p.m.) 
No. 359 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 8664/23/22] 
PARIS, October 31, 1938 

My telegram No. 358.! 

French Government suggest that you should state that His Majesty’s 
Government had informed the French Government of their intention to issue 
fresh letters of credence to Lord Perth and to agree to entry into force of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, and that the French Government had replied that 
they welcome generally anything that can contribute to the improvement of 


Anglo-Italian relations. 
™ No. 368. 


No. 370 
Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 480 Telegraphic [R 8724/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 


When the Anglo-Italian Agreement has come into force and when, as is to 
be hoped, its results are seen in more cordial relations with Italy, the Prime 
Minister has it in mind that it might be helpful if he and perhaps I could come 
on a visit to Rome. 

You will understand that this is for your information only at this stage, 
but I should like your personal observations on this suggestion, whether you 
think it is a good one, whether it could be put to the Italian Government, and 
how they would be likely to regard it. 

It seems desirable to follow up the Anglo-Italian Agreement, and it would 
probably also be better that we should go to Rome in the first instance rather 
than that Count Ciano should come here, though I would not exclude that 
later. 

The date which we have in mind would be the week of January 9. 


No. 371 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 1) 
No. 689 Telegraphic [R 8665/23/22] 

ROME, October 31, 1938 
I told Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening that Parliamentary arrange- 
ments had been changed and that debate in House of Commons would now 
take place November 2. I asked whether he was in a position to tell me any- 
thing further with regard to possible withdrawal of pilots or in the matter of 

bombing British ships. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs said unfortunately he could not recede from 
position Signor Mussolini had already taken up. They could not admit any 
responsibility for Franco’s actions as regards bombing. 

I then enquired whether there was anything he could suggest which would 
be helpful to you in debate. After a certain hesitation he said he thought that 
provided you considered it useful something might be said to the effect that 
Signor Mussolini sincerely hoped for restoration of peace and order in Spain 
as soon as possible. | 

He remarked of course this meant that Signor Mussolini was anxious for 
peace in accordance with Franco’s wishes though this qualification would I 
presume have to be omitted if any public use is made of Count Ciano’s sug- 
gestion. The latter added that Signor Mussolini would do nothing to provoke 
the further continuance of war in Spain and this phrase I think could also be 
utilized if thought desirable. 

I fear I can obtain nothing more. Count Ciano is leaving Rome for Milan 
to-night [? but] expects to be back in three or four days and I remarked that 
on his return I hoped to talk to him about methods of putting Agreement into 
force. He observed that if I were in a position to present new credentials on 
the same day as the signature of the document took place the effect would be 
excellent. 


No. 372 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 1) 


No. 690 Telegraphic [R 8725/23/22] 


ROME, November 1, 1938 

Your telegram No. 480.! 

My personal view is that visit by Prime Minister if possible accompanied 
by yourself would be enthusiastically welcomed here and would be most 
effective in consolidating Anglo-Italian friendship. I agree that such a visit 
should precede one by Count Ciano to London though the latter will ulti- 
mately wish to return the visit and expect an invitation to do so. The date 
suggested seems to me to be a good one though I cannot of course at this stage 
tell you of Signor Mussolini’s and Count Ciano’s plans. 

I think best way of broaching matter to Italian Government would be for 
me to say incidentally to Count Ciano at or shortly after signature of docu- 
ment bringing Agreement into force, that I have personally been considering 
whether I might possibly persuade Prime Minister and yourself to come to 
Rome before long and ask him whether he would consider this a good initia- 
tive on my part, thus ascertaining his reactions. 

It would of course be of the utmost importance that the press at home 
should in no way represent suggested visit as an attempt to weaken the Rome-— 
Berlin Axis. Such a line as you will appreciate would be disastrous. 


t No. 370. 
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I am told that Signor Mussolini is still in a highly-strung condition and one 
must be extremely careful about his susceptibilities. 

Although I shall for the time being say nothing to my colleague at the 
Vatican Legation I should perhaps add that the Pope will certainly expect 
the Prime Minister and yourself to pay a visit to the Vatican during your stay 
in Rome. 

I can put up comfortably five to six people at the Embassy and hope that 
at least the Prime Minister and yourself would stay here. 


No. 373 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 4) 


No. 986 [R 8757/43/22] 


ROME, November 2, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that Italian papers on the 
morning of the 26th October published the news, which was apparently 
issued in Berlin late on the night of the 25th October, that the German 
Foreign Minister would come to Rome for a visit of several days on the 27th 
October. The message from Berlin stated that the programme of the intended 
conversations was not known in detail and suggested that the visit was a 
normal one of contact in view of the close collaboration of the two partners 
in the Axis. 

2. Herr von Ribbentrop, who was accompanied by Herr von Dérnberg, 
head of the Protocol Department, and Herr Schmidt, as interpreter, and two 
aides-de-camp, arrived in Rome on the evening of the 27th October and was 
met at the station by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and by the secretary of 
the party, as well as by other Italian officials. He was also greeted, according 
to the press, by the staff of the German Embassy and by the diplomatic 
representatives of Japan, Hungary, Nationalist Spain and Manchukuo. My 
Yugoslav colleague also tells me that he attended, although the fact is not 
mentioned in the newspaper accounts. M. Doutchitch says that on the day of 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s arrival he was rung up by the Protocol Department 
and asked whether he intended to be at the station to meet the German 
Minister. He replied that he understood that the visit was to be private, but, 
on being rung up a second time and informed that, although the visit was 
private, his presence would be much appreciated, he felt it impossible to 
refuse to be present. 

g. I understand also that the Czechoslovak Chargé d’Affaires enquired 
whether his presence at the station would be welcome and was informed that 
he could certainly ‘attend in his private capacity’. 

4. The published details of the visit may be briefly resumed. On the 
28th October it was stated in the press that the German Foreign Minister, 
accompanied by the German Ambassador, had two hours’ conversation in 
the morning with Count Ciano. In the afternoon he was received by Signor 
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Mussolini, who also held him in conversation for two hours. He had a further 
discussion lasting about an hour and a half with the Duce on the 2gth 
October, after which he made a short declaration to the foreign press to the 
effect that all the problems of European politics had been examined in a 
spirit of complete cordiality. The conversations, he added, had shown that 
the problems of to-day would find a solution by Germany and Italy based on 
the Rome-Berlin Axis in a spirit of friendship and close collaboration. At 
6.50 p.m. that evening, as reported in my telegram No. 685! of the goth 
October, Herr von Ribbentrop left Rome for Germany. 

5. The principal object of the German Minister’s visit may be assumed to 
be the settlement of the dispute between Czechoslovakia and Hungary and 
the vexed question of the fate of Ruthenia. At the same time, in contradiction 
to the line taken by Herr Kircher in the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ as reported in 
Berlin telegram No. 493, Saving,’ of the 28th October, to the effect that Herr 
von Ribbentrop had quite enough to discuss over the Czechoslovak-Hun- 
garian question without dealing with other matters, the press here from the 
outset insisted that many questions of joint interest were considered, and Herr 
von Ribbentrop himself suggested in his statement to the press already noted 
that a general ‘tour d’horizon’ had been made. Conversations with members 
of the German Embassy also suggest that a number of problems were con- 
sidered. My impression, however, confirmed from discussion with my 
colleagues, including a member of the German Embassy, is that the conver- 
sations were not confined to the Czech-Hungarian question, and that they 
can be described as no more than moderately successful. 

6. As to what subjects besides the Czech-Hungarian question were dis- 
cussed, and what, if any, conclusions were reached, I have obtained as yet no 
authoritative indications. I have, however, received a hint from a good source 
that the Germans, while feeling it is their turn to make a contribution, are 
finding it hard to think of anything they can offer the Italians in return for 
services rendered since the Axis took concrete shape. It was suggested that the 
Italians themselves hardly seemed to know what they wanted. 

7. My Russian colleague, who came to see me this evening, told me that he 
had heard that the questions discussed were: 


(1) The rearmament of the democratic Powers; consideration had been 
given to the problem as to whether a proposal for the stabilisation of 
armaments would come better from Germany or from Italy or from 
both combined. 

(2) The attitude to be assumed by both countries as regards France. He 
understood that Germany was rather anxious not to do anything 
which would irritate France because she wished not only to be on 
good terms with France at the present moment, but also because 
she was extremely anxious to have good relations with the United 
Kingdom, and, if she showed hostility to France, Great Britain 
would necessarily be affected. Italy did not altogether share this 


1 Not printed. 
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point of view, and did not see any reason to be friendly with France. 
The Ambassador added that he believed that the question of Tunis 
had also been discussed. I observed in this connexion that it would 
be odd if Italy made any particular claims on Tunis at the present 
time; Italy had shown herself most anxious for the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement to come into force, and this provided, among other 
things, for the maintenance of the status quo in the Mediterranean. 

(3) Spain. 

(4) The Far East. The Ambassador said that there had been an exchange 
of views as to whether the Anti-Comintern Pact should be reinforced. 

(5) The colonial question. 


It seems to me to be quite likely that many of these subjects were touched 
on generally, but I doubt whether the Ambassador’s information has been 
derived from any other source than that of press comments and his own 


ne CnUEY: I have, &c. 
PERTH 


P.S.—I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 


P, 
No. 374 
Viscount Haltfax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 1570 [R 8767/23/22] 
My Lord, FOREIGN OFFICE, November 4, 1938 


The Italian Ambassador asked to see me this morning in order to convey to 
the Prime Minister and myself a warm message of appreciation that he had 
received from Signor Mussolini on the steps that had been taken and the 
speeches that had been made! in connexion with the decision to bring into 
force the Anglo-Italian Agreement. Signor Mussolini had himself telephoned 
to the Ambassador, and Count Grandi, after twenty years’ close knowledge, 
had readily detected the note of real joy and gratitude that the telephone 
carried. 

2. I told the Ambassador that I should at once convey Signor Mussolini’s 
message to the Prime Minister, but that I could immediately ask him to 
express very warm thanks for it. 

3. In a short general conversation the Ambassador developed his own 
feelings of great pleasure and relief at the action His Majesty’s Government 
had taken. He was quite certain that in any time of difficulty in future Great 
Britain and Italy would be able to act together in their natural réle of holding 
the balance in Europe. He hoped that we should now get back to a regular 
practice of consultation together on all important points as they arose. What 
had particularly impressed Italian opinion in these last days had been the 


t For the debates on the bringing into force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, see Parl. 
Deb., 5th ser., H. of L., Vol. 110, cols. 1621-78; H. of C., Vol. 340, cols. 207-331. 
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small number of abstentions on the Government side from the vote in the 
House of Commons. The Italian Government had previously been left to 
guess what the feeling on the Government side really was, and the revelation 
of the insignificant size of the dissident section was of greater reassurance to 
Italian opinion than anything else could be. 

4. Before he left, Count Grandi asked me if there was any truth in press 
reports of an anticipated visit to this country of Field-Marshal Goring. I said 
there was none, which evidently relieved the Ambassador greatly. 

: Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 


No. 375 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 484 Telegraphic [R 8725/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 8, 1938, 5.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 690.! 
You may broach matter as suggested in paragraph 2 of your telegram 
under reference. 
1 No. 372. 


No. 376 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 1603 [R 8767/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 11, 1938 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 1570! of November 4, I informed you that the Italian 
Ambassador had called in order to convey to the Prime Minister and to 
myself a warm message of appreciation from Signor Mussolini on the pro- 
spective coming into force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. Your Lordship 
will remember that I informed Count Grandi that I would convey Signor 
Mussolini’s message to the Prime Minister and that in the meantime I would 
ask him to express our warm thanks. 

2. After consultation with the Prime Minister, Sir Alexander Cadogan on 
November 5 saw the Italian Ambassador again and spoke to him on the 
following lines:—that the Prime Minister’s constant efforts had been directed 
towards the results which had now been achieved; that Mr. Chamberlain was 
deeply gratified to receive the assurance that the present occasion caused as 
much satisfaction to Signor Mussolini as it did to himself; and that he, the 
Prime Minister, was confident that Anglo-Italian relations would improve 
progressively and that this fact must necessarily exercise a beneficial effect on 
the situation of Europe as a whole. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 
1 No. 374. 
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No. 377 
Viscount Haltfax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 494 Telegraphic [R 8725/23/22} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 15, 1938, 4.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 484.! 
The Prime Minister tells me that at Munich Signor Mussolini voiced his 


hope that Mr. Chamberlain should visit Rome. When therefore you broach 


this subject to Count Ciano you may refer to the above. 
1 No. 375. 


No. 378 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
No. 715 Telegraphic [R 9137/23/22] 
ROME, November 16, 1938 


Your telegram No. 480.! 
Signor Mussolini welcomes the visit and agrees in principle to the date, the 


second week in January. Please see my letter of today’s date? for full account 


of my conversations with Count Ciano on the subject. 
1 No. 370. 2 No. 456. 


No. 379 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 16) 
No. 712 Telegraphic [R 9140/23/22} 
ROME, November 16, 1938 


Count Ciano and I signed the declaration bringing Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment of April 16 into effect at 5 p.m. this afternoon. The communications 
with Egyptian Chargé d’Affaires were then signed or [stc ? and] exchanged.! 

Texts follow by bag.? 


' For these communications see Cmd. 5923 of 1939. 
2 The final text of the Declaration was as given in No. 367, Enclosure. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Franco-German Declaration of December 6, 
1938: German—Czech relations: the British 
guarantee to Czechoslovakia: German decision 
with regard to the building of submarines. 
(November 25—December 31, 1938.) 


No. 380 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 27) 
No. 569 Saving: Telegraphic [C 14631/85/18} 


BERLIN, November 25, 1938 


First intimation of approaching Franco-German Declaration is given to 
press this morning in the form of following ‘Deutsches Nachrichten Biro’ 
communiqué. 

“The Fiihrer and Chancellor has often taken the opportunity during the 
last few years to declare that between Germany and France there are no 
problems which are inconsistent, in principle, with the maintenance of 
friendly neighbourly relations. 

‘After the signing of the Munich Agreement, the desire to give concrete 
expression to the efforts directed towards the attainment of such relations, has 
become a mutual one. The conditions for arriving at an agreement between 
Germany and France on the lines of the agreement reached at Munich 
between Germany and England have proved to be extremely favourable 
during the last few weeks. 

“The German and French Governments are therefore mutually examining 
a declaration mutually drafted which concerns the neighbourly relations of 
the two States, and it is to be expected that the Foreign Minister, von Ribben- 
trop, will leave for Paris in a few days for the purpose of concluding this pre- 
paratory declaration in consultation with the French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet.’ 

Messages from Paris correspondents contain nothing of any great interest 
and there are as yet no Berlin comments. The ‘Vélkischer Beobachter’s’ 
London correspondent who has gone to Paris for the British visit says that the 
French public is ‘resigned and sensible’. He also suggests that ‘there are 
clever Frenchmen who ask whether France has in fact anything to gain from 
British assistance’. 

Repeated to Paris. 
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No. 381 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 29) 
No. 98 Saving: Telegraphic [C 14723/2319/12] 


WARSAW, November 26, 19938. 

My telegram No. 145.! 

It is announced this morning that the Polish Government have demanded 
handing over of all the remaining areas to be ceded on November 27 instead 
of on December 1. Czechoslovak Government have agreed. 

Incident is perhaps indicative, in part at least, of great annoyance felt here 
at the Hungarians’ failure to achieve a common frontier with Poland. No 
tears will be shed now over departure of Kanya? who is accused in a number 
of press articles, said to be inspired, of inexplicable pusillanimity. Ruthene 
question is still not regarded as settled and semi-official ‘Gazeta Polska’ has 
headlines on front page today ‘So long as Ruthenia . . . 3 is unsettled the 
international guarantee of Czechoslovak frontiers is not actual’. 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported a Polish official communiqué to the effect that an 
attack had been made on the Polish delegation to the Polish-Slovak Frontier Delimitation 
Commission. 

2 The Hungarian Government had resigned on November 24. 

3 The text is here uncertain. | 


No. 382 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received November 27, 4.0 p.m.) 


No. 146 Telegraphic [N 5803/209/38] 
WARSAW, November 27, 1938, 2.46 p.m. 


Official communiqué published last night states that a series of conversa- 
tions recently held between the Polish Ambassador in Moscow and the 
Peoples’ Commissar for Foreign Affairs have led to the following conclusions: 

(a) Basis of Polish—Soviet relations continues to be all the treaties existing 
between them including the Non-Aggression Pact of July 25, 1932. The latter 
which is valid till December 31, 1945, guarantees the inviolability of peaceful 
relations. 

(6) Both Governments favour increase of mutual trade. 

(c) Both Governments agree as to the necessity of favourable settlement 
of outstanding questions and the liquidation of recent frontier incidents. 

Official commentary states that the conversations and communiqué are 
the expression of the lasting and unalterable will of both Governments to 
regulate mutual relations on the basis of existing bilateral treaties which are 
sufficient guarantee for stabilisation of relations on Polish—Soviet frontier. 

Repeated to Berlin and Moscow. 
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No. 383 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received November 27, 4.20 p.m.) 


No. 147 Telegraphic [N 5804/209/38] 
WARSAW, November 27, 1938, 2.47 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Polish-Soviet conversations and communiqué are presumably due to 
recent strain on Polish-German relations owing to Ruthenian question, 
expulsion of Polish Jews and events in Danzig. 

Official commentary emphasizes word ‘bilateral’ (though it does not occur 
in communiqué) with implication that Soviet Russia (? no longer)? takes 
(? enhanced)? interest in collective security or in Central Europe which has 
been so offensive to Poland in the recent year. 

Repeated to Berlin and Moscow. 

t No. 382. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


3 A pencil emendation on the file copy of this telegram suggests the word ‘that’ in place 
of ‘enhanced’. 


No. 384 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved November 28) 


No. 732 Telegraphic [C 14689/85/18) 
BERLIN, November 28, 1938 


Question of postponing Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit to Paris until the 
situation in France! is clearer is being seriously considered. 
Repeated to Paris. 


¥ Widespread strikes took place in France at the end of November against the Govern- 
ment’s financial proposals. 


No. 385 


Str H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 3) 
No. 388 [C 14878]2688] 55] 


WARSAW, November 28, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the French Ambassador informed me 
some three weeks ago before proceeding to Paris that he intended to discuss, 
both with the Minister for Foreign Affairs and with the Chief of Staff, the 
future of the French alliance with Poland and the general attitude which 
France should in future adopt in her relations with this country. On his 
return from leave last week, I asked M. Noél if he could tell me what the 
result of his conversations had been. He told me confidentially that there 
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were two schools of thought in Paris at the present moment, one which con- 
sidered that France should stand by her obligations to countries in Eastern 
and Central Europe, and the other which advocated liquidating any engage- 
ments she might have and confining herself to the development of her colonial 
empire and strengthening her position in the West. It had eventually been 
decided for the moment that France should continue to carry out her com- 
mitments both under the alliance and the Rambouillet Agreement, and a 
payment of 95 million francs had just been made to Poland under the latter. 
He gathered that Poland was alarmed at the possibility of France losing all 
interest in Poland, both politically and economically, and said that M. Beck 
went out of his way to be cordial to him in his conversation. 

2. I warned M. Noél not to be too optimistic as regards M. Beck’s attitude, 
but agreed with him that in the circumstances it was perhaps wise for France 
not to allow the feeling to grow here that Poland had been entirely abandoned 


by her Western ally. 
g. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris and Berlin.! T haves we 


H. W. KENNARD. 


t On December 22 Sir O. Sargent, in a letter to Sir E. Phipps, raised the question, with 
reference to this despatch, of the situation which would be created for Great Britain and 
France by a German attack on Poland. Sir O. Sargent wrote that ‘we are inclined to suspect 
that Ribbentrop may have left Paris with the impression that Bonnet has given him a free 
hand to do what he likes in Eastern Europe, without interference from France, much as 
Mussolini inferred, from Laval’s attitude in Rome in January, 1935, that he had a free hand 
in Abyssinia as far as France was concerned’. It was important for His Majesty’s Government 
to know the intentions of the French Government, since, if Germany were free to pursue her 
aims in Eastern Europe without French interference, she might become so strong that the 
security of France would be ‘under imminent menace’. If, on the other hand, the French 
Government decided not to leave Germany with freedom of action in Eastern Europe, Great 
Britain might be drawn into war in order to support France. Sir E. Phipps was therefore 
instructed (i) to explore the subject (as far as it was possible to discuss it hypothetically) with 
M. Bonnet without giving the impression that His Majesty’s Government desired France ‘to 
repudiate her obligations’ to Poland, (ii) to discover from M. Bonnet ‘exactly what passed 
between him and Ribbentrop, and how much he may have given away’. See also No. 407, 
note I. 


No. 386 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received November 29, 5.15 p.m.) 


No. 735 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14728/65/18] 


BERLIN, November 29, 1938 

Warsaw telegram No. 148.! 
Correspondent of ‘News Chronicle’ has informed me that his assistant 
Mr. Colvin was told by von Kleist,2 who is known to you as being in touch 
1 Not printed. This telegram of November 28 reported another incident which had 


occurred in the course of the Polish occupation of the areas ceded by Czechoslovakia. 
2 For the position occupied by Herr von Kleist, see Volume II of this Series, Appendix IV. 
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with Army circles, that from six to nine divisions are in readiness to march 
into Czechoslovakia on receipt of an appeal from Czechs to come to their 
assistance to repel a Polish invasion of Ruthenia. On my enquiring what other 
evidence he had he said that all railway traffic in the Vienna area was sus- 
pended. 

Were it not for the fact that von Kleist was usually well informed, I would 
have hesitated to send this report which I understand is published this morn- 
ing in the ‘News Chronicle’. I have consulted Military Attaché who confirms 
that von Kleist is in a position to obtain accurate information but has himself 
no evidence in support of this report. 

The atmosphere in military circles in Berlin is undoubtedly tense and the 
Military Attaché is not prepared to say von Kleist’s information may be 
wrong. On the other hand the Military Attaché considers it more than 
probable that various military measures may have been taken a few days ago 
in connexion with what appeared likely to develop into a minor crisis in 
Ruthenia and that von Kleist’s story may be a belated revelation of the pre- 
cautions taken at that time. 

Nothing abnormal has been reported from His Majesty’s Consul-General 
Vienna. The Military Attaché is of opinion that it would be quite easy for 
the above-mentioned force to march into a friendly Czechoslovakia without 
arousing undue attention. 

_ Repeated to Prague, Paris, Warsaw and Budapest. 


No. 387 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved November 30, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 738 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 14777/65/18] 


BERLIN, November 30, 1938 
My telegram No. 735.! 

The ‘News Chronicle’s’ article has caused a first-class outburst in this 
morning’s press. . 
The ‘Vdélkischer Beobachter’ calls it ‘another mobilisation swindle’ and 
_ says that the ‘News Chronicle’s’ well-informed circles are either its own 
editorial staff or the Soviet Embassy in London. The article cannot be treated 
as arising from justifiable political interest but is patently calculated to sow 
mistrust of Germany and foster disturbance. The same thing happened with 
the rumours of a German mobilisation against Czechoslovakia which were 
used to claim a German diplomatic defeat. ‘Unfortunately a British Milstary 
Attaché had a hand in this game’ (underlining printed heavily in the ‘Vélkischer 

Beobachter’.) 
The article concludes, also in heavy type: ‘Our answer to such plaguing of 
the European atmosphere by war-mongering Jewish swindles will always 


t No. 386. 
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remain the same, namely to make ourselves so strong that at least responsible 
men in the countries where the press is able to give such proof of a warlike 
attitude with impunity, shall have limits of what is possible clearly before 
them.’ 


No. 388 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 1) 
No. 1061 Telegraphic [C 14796/65/18] 


PRAGUE, November 30, 1938 

Berlin telegram No. 735.! 

No confirmation of this story has come to my notice in Prague and the 
Military Attaché’s clerk who passed through Vienna on November 28 found 
no apparent rail dislocation. 

While there is a general feeling that Ukraine question is becoming ripe for 
development the Military Attaché points out that an attempt to maintain six 
to nine German Divisions in area as far west [sic ? east] as Presov would be 
very difficult if not impracticable without a great improvement in the existing 
road communications. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Budapest. 


t No. 386. 


No. 389 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetzved December 3) 


No. 1297 [C 14912/65/18] 
BERLIN, November 30, 1938 


His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to trans- 
mit to him a copy of despatch No. 13 from His Majesty’s Military Attaché to 
this Embassy dated the 30th November, enclosing a memorandum respecting 
German army expansion. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 389 


Colonel Mason-MacFarlane to Sir G. Ogtlvie-Forbes 
No. 13 
BERLIN, November 30, 1938 
Sir, 
I have the honour to submit herewith a memorandum dealing on broad 
lines with the subject of the expansion of the German army during the year 
1938, together with an estimate of further expansion to be anticipated in the 
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future. I desire to call special attention to the fact that, if my calculations and 
premises are correct, the German army will be passing through its last period 
of real difficulty, during which war would take it at a very considerable dis- 
advantage, in the winter 1939-40. 
I have, &c. 
F. N. Mason-MAcFARLANE, 
Colonel, Military Attaché. 


Memorandum on German Army Expansion 


In terms of formation, the strength of the German army at the beginning 
of 1938 was estimated to be:— 
36 infantry divisions. 
3 armoured divisions. 
I mountain brigade. 
1 light brigade. 
1 cavalry brigade. 


It was known that there were many units of various types surplus to those 
embodied in these formations, and that expansion was in progress. It re- 
mained to be seen how such expansion would materialise. 


2. The ‘Anschluss’ provided Germany with an increase of man-power 
which represents the addition of approximately 100,000 men to the peace 
strength of the German army. 

During the course of the summer the Austrian army was reorganised on 
German lines, and the German army was thereby increased by :— 

2 infantry divisions. 
2 mountain divisions, 
1 light division. 

g. Exclusive of Austria, the following expansion came to light during the 

summer :— 


A fourth armoured division was formed. 

The light brigade expanded into a light division. 

A further light division was formed. 

The mountain brigade expanded into a mountain division. 


4. The strength of the classes of recruits called up in November 1938 ex- 
ceeds that of previous years. It is estimated that this provides an addition of 
approximately another 100,000 to the peace strength of the German army. 

Expansion now in progress includes the formation of at least the following 
formations :— 

I infantry division. 
I armoured division. 
2 light divisions. 
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5. The following table gives a comparison between the estimated strength 
of the German army as it was in January 1938 and as it is now:— 


January December 
1938. 1938. Increase. 


Infantry divisions : : : 36 39 3 
Armoured divisions. : ; 8 5 2 
Mountain divisions. : . + 3 24 
Light divisions. , é,. + 5 44 
Cavalry brigade : ; I I 


6. At the beginning of 1938 three of the thirty-six infantry divisions were 
believed to be in process of being motorised. By December the motorisation 
of three divisions had been completed, and the motorisation of at least two, 
and possibly three, more was in hand. 


7. In addition to the new units required to complete the new formations, 
there has been a very considerable increase in unallotted new units. 
These include :— 


(a) At least five new frontier infantry regiments. 

(65) A parachute infantry unit, additional to the air force parachute in- 

fantry unit which has also appeared. 

(c) A considerable increase in the number of independent motorised 

machine-gun battalions. 

(2) A number of tank regiments and battalions. 

(ec) A number of new signal units. 

It is not yet possible to determine the numbers of units in the case of (¢), (d) 
and (e), but the high numeration of individual units is significant. The 
highest-numbered units so far identified are as follows :— 

Machine-gun battalions: No. 59. 
Tank units: No. 67. 
Signal units: No. 64. 

8. There has been an increase during the year in the number of head- 
quarters of higher formations. 

This is shown in the following table:— 


Army Group Headquarters 

Jan. 1938. Dec. 1938. Increase. 
(“Heeresgruppenkommandos ) 4 6 2 
Army Corps Headquarters 14 18 4 


g. Technically, the value of the army has increased considerably. 
The principal items as regards technical improvement have been the 
following :— 
The appearance of the three-man light tank and of the new medium 
tank in large numbers. 
Large issues of the new dual-purpose machine gun. 
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Provision of pneumatic-tyred horse transport, including the new anti- 
aircraft limbered cart. 

Considerable increase in artillery, especially medium artillery, and the 
appearance of heavy artillery. 

Introduction of the new heavy infantry gun 

Reorganisation of the infantry batlion| to include both light and 
medium mortars. 


10. The army has gained invaluable experience during the operations in 
Austria and Sudetenland, especially so as regards the handling of motorised 
and mechanised formations, and the practical working of mobilisation. 

11. Germany’s strategical position has been greatly strengthened by the 
intensive work on defences carried out during the year, especially on the 
western frontiers, and by the acquisition of Austria and Sudetenland. 

12. As against these advantages, the difficulties with which the army has 
had to contend have been very great indeed. The limited proportion of 
experienced officers and n.c.0.s with units is continually being reduced by 
expansion. At a time when the army required, above all things, normal con- 
ditions in which to expand and train, exactly the reverse has been the case. 
The army has continually been asked to run before it should, in theory, have 
been able to walk. In the absence of any enemy, it has definitely succeeded in 
running well enough to prove that it would have been able to give a most 
excellent account of itself had matters turned out otherwise. 

13. The annexation of Sudetenland will provide Germany with an addi- 
tion of something over 50,000 men to the peace strength of the army. This 
increase will take effect from the autumn of 1939. 

In the rest of Germany the strength of the annual classes of recruits called 
up in the autumn of 1939 will again be greater than in previous years, and 
will produce a further estimated increase in the army’s peace strength of 
approximately another 100,000 men. 

It seems clear that during the winter 1939-40 we can anticipate the 
appearance of further new formations equivalent to an increase of some 
150,000 men in the army’s peace strength. Allowing for an increase in 
essential army troops, frontier troops, &c., on the same scale as in 1938, we 
may forecast the appearance of a further six or seven divisions. 

14. According to our estimates, which have been based on the capacity of 
the German armament industry to provide the necessary arms and equip- 
ment, we calculated that in September 1938 the German army could mobilise 
a total of some ninety divisions. This figure was corroborated by Herr Hitler 
in conversation with the Prime Minister at Godesberg. This corroboration 
seems to prove that our estimate that Germany is capable of producing arms 
for approximately fifteen divisions per annum is reasonably correct. 

On this basis, we can estimate that during 1939 Germany will be able to 
mobilise a total of some 105 divisions from a peace strength of about fifty- 
two. Assuming that the principles of the mobilisation scheme will not differ 
greatly from those revealed in the autumn of 1938, these divisions will be 
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composed of about 50 per cent. active troops and 50 per cent. reservists, the 
proportion of active troops being rather greater in the case of mechanised 
units and less in the case of others. The proportion of fully-trained reservists 
to ‘E’ reservists will be considerably greater than in 1938 owing to the class 
which left the colours in November 1938 being available. 

15. In addition to the army, Germany’s land forces include para-military 
formations of a high military value. These are composed of the S.S. perman- 
ently embodied troops and the S.S. concentration camp guards, service in 
both of which lasts for four years. At the beginning of 1938 it was estimated 
that the total of such S.S. troops available was in the neighbourhood of 
10,000. It seems almost certain that this estimate was much too low, and it is 
reasonably clear that the total numbers now available are in the neighbour- 
hood of 40,000. These troops are organised, trained and equipped as infantry, 
and are provided with the standard armament of infantry, including machine 
guns, mortars, anti-tank guns and infantry guns. It is calculated that, with 
the addition of artillery and an increase in the ancillary services already avail- 
able in the S.S., these troops will form three divisions, in every way com- 
parable to standard German infantry divisions. 

16. I have endeavoured to bring out the formidable nature of the expan- 
sion now taking place in the German army. I would, however, like to stress 
most strongly the difficulties with which the army is faced and which are due 
in the main to the express speed with which expansion is taking place, in an 
atmosphere charged with tension and uncertainty, and with a definitely 
inadequate supply of experienced officers and n.c.o.s. 

I shall be dealing separately with the general question of the value of the 
German army for war, and wish at this juncture to stress only one aspect of 
this question. 

As far as can be foreseen the German army, of Germany as it exists to-day, 
should reach its approximate final maximum peace strength with the intake 
of the recruit class in the autumn of 1939. After that there may be minor, but 
there are unlikely to be major increases. 

By the autumn of 1940 the army will have had one year’s training at full 
strength without the handicap of a simultaneous expansion programme. By 
the autumn of 1941 the whole army will have had two such years’ training. 
After the autumn of 1942 there will be sufficient fully-trained reservists who 
have all done two full years with the colours to enable the army to mobilise 
to the maximum permitted by the production of armaments—viz., about 150 
divisions—without having to call to an appreciable extent on ‘E’ reservists. 

As I have previously estimated, from the purely domestic and technical 
point of view of the German Army High Command, 1943 would be the first 
year in which they would feel absolutely confident that their machine was at 
maximum efficiency. Thereafter they would be able to mobilise an additional 
fifteen divisions per annum as armament became available, but [stc ? and] 
they would have fully trained reservists to provide the necessary man-power. 
The period of expansion and of ekeing out matters with ‘E’ reservists would 
be past. 
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On the other hand, by the autumn of 1940 the army will have completed 
one year’s training at its approximate final peace strength, and it will be 
perfectly capable of giving a most formidable account of itself from that 
moment onwards. 

The army will have two periods prior to this during which it would be 
taken at a considerable disadvantage by war. 

It is going through the first period now, and the second period will be 
during the winter of 1939-40. During both these periods, in each case until 
the succeeding summer training period is reasonably advanced, the army will 
be not only competing with a new class of recruits, but it will be very con- 
siderably disorganised by the expansion programme. The loss of efficient 
active officers and of whole sub-units, and in some cases units, at a time when 
individual training of recruits is in full swing is a very serious handicap 
indeed. Furthermore, it is clear that until a new mobilisation scheme can be 
brought into force—and this cannot take place until the spring in each case— 
the mobilisation of the army can only be effected by complicated temporary 
amendments to the mobilisation scheme of the preceding autumn. 

The German army was more formidable and in a far better position to go 
to war last September than it is now. Similarly, it will again work up to a peak 
of efficiency in the autumn of 1939, but this will be followed by another period 
when war would take it at a considerable disadvantage. Admittedly a con- 
tinental conscript army is always far better prepared for war in the summer 
or autumn than in the winter and spring, but in the case of the German army 
the spring and winter periods, until expansion to the final peace strength 
aimed at has been completed, will be relatively much more unfavourable 
than in the case of other armies already at full peace strength. If we exclude 
the present winter, it is clear that the worst moment for war from the point of 
view of the German army will be the winter period 1939-40. Thereafter 
there will be no more abnormally unfavourable periods, and the size of the 
army which can be mobilised with fully-trained reservists will depend entirely 
on the rate of armament production. Unless economic difficulties supervene, 
the peak will only be reached when the armament and man-power curves 
meet. 


No. 390 
Letter from Str H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 14960/11169/18) 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, November 30, 1938 
My dear Sargent, 

I was interested to see from your despatch No. 366' of November 17 to 
Bucharest recording a conversation between the Secretary of State and King 
Carol, that you are thinking of bringing Russia into the proposed guarantee 

1 No. 262. 
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of Czechoslovakia. I had not fully realised before, and I doubt if the Poles 
have realised either, that that is what is intended. The Polish attitude to- 
wards the guarantee at present is that the question does not arise so long as 
the future of Ruthenia is not settled either by a plebiscite or (as the ‘Gazeta 
Polska’ says squarely to-day) by its return to Hungary. 

But Polish opposition to the inclusion of Russia among the guaranteeing 
Powers is sure to be much stronger than that of Roumania. The mere sugges- 
tion is calculated to thrust them back into the German fold. For it raises 
again the whole issue of Russian interference in Central Europe. The 
Russians cannot execute any such guarantee without crossing Poland. The 
Czech crisis has proved that, if there was ever any doubt of it. The Poles 
cannot, however, admit the Russians, (1) because they are a national enemy, 
(2) because they will communize Poland, (3) because the Poles would 
probably lose the rich Ukrainian provinces if they were occupied by Russian 
troops, (4) because the Germans would march in to throw the Russians out, 
(5) Poland would thus again become a battleground, all the immense pro- 
gress made since the destruction of the last war would be undone, and she 
would be lucky if her independence survived. 

Even if all these practical calamities did not ensue, it would be most 
dangerous for the Poles to give the Russians what would amount to a right to 
enter Poland to help Czechoslovakia. 

In short, from a practical point it is really asking too much of the Poles to 
expect from them such a sacrifice on account of a country with which they 
have, not altogether owing to their own fault, often had bad relations, and 
which they now regard as a German satellite. 

I am afraid there is no hope of the Polish attitude changing. It was the 
same in 1934, when the Eastern Pact was under negotiation. It has been the 
same all through subsequent discussions of collective security, sanctions, 
Article 16, and the like. And although the Poles have hitherto failed to break 
up the German ‘corridor’ along their southern flank through Slovakia and 
Ruthenia as they would have wished, one of the principal advantages de- 
rived from the recent crisis from their point of view has been the destruction 
of the Soviet—Czech pact of mutual assistance. I see no chance at all of their 
now agreeing to exchange that advantage for what would be undeniably a 
position of real danger for them. | 

For the moment Polish—Soviet relations seem to be somewhat improving 
as I reported in my telegrams Nos. 146 and 147? of November 27. The 
principal obstacles to good relations hitherto have been (1) Communism, 
(2) Russia’s interest in Central Europe. The latter obstacle had been thought 
here to be removed. Hence the possibility of the strange and cautious com- 
muniqué of November 27 which was, so far as I or any of my colleagues here 
can make out, intended principally as a gesture of independence for Hitler’s 
benefit. It was intended to emphasise again that Poland’s policy is one of 
neutrality which precludes her either from lending herself to Germany’s 
encirclement or from joining the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

2 Nos. 382 and 383. 
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Some of my colleagues are rather concerned at the possibility that the 
Poles may now drift into a clash with Germany. There are, it is true, a 
number of factors making for tension between Poland and Germany at 
present, e.g. Ruthenia, events in Danzig, expulsion of Jews from Germany, 
but I cannot see anything in the Polish-Soviet communiqué to provoke 
genuine alarm in Germany though one clearly cannot answer for Hitler’s 
reactions where the Soviets are concerned. In any case, even though the 
Poles are suffering from swollen head at present, they are unlikely to provoke 
Germany beyond safe limits. And that in itself is another reason why I do not 
think them likely to admit a Russian guarantee of Czechoslovakia. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Chilston and to Ogilvie-Forbes. 

Yours ever, 
H. W. KENNARD. 


No. 391 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received December 2) 


No. 741 Telegraphic [C 14854/85/18] 
BERLIN, December 2, 1938 


French Secretary here states that Herr von Ribbentrop will go to Paris on 
December 5 for two days. 
There has been no mention of visit in the press as yet. 


No. 392 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 3) 
No. 1064 Telegraphic [C 14918/1667/62] 


PRAGUE, December 2, 1938 

Mr. Troutbeck’s saving telegram No. 588.! 

Whilst I understand that Jews expelled from Germany have for the most 
part been absorbed in one way or another I learn there are a good many in 
no man’s land between Slovakia and Hungary whom neither country is pre- 
pared to admit. 

I realise that our representations to the German Government were based 
on our membership of the International Commission which may be in- 
applicable in the present case. It has, however, been represented to me by 
Jewish organisations here that His Majesty’s Government might feel prepared 


1 The reference appears to be to telegram No. 578 Saving of November 26 (No. 588 is 
dated December 20) which reported the establishment of concentration camps in Slovakia. 
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to make informal representations both at Prague and Budapest with a view 
to each country giving refuge to half the persons involved pending a final 
settlement on this question. 

I await instructions.” 

Repeated to Budapest. 

2 Mr. Newton was instructed on December 7 that, if in his judgement such action would 
be useful, he could make informal representations in the sense suggested above. Similar 
instructions were sent to Sir G. Knox (Budapest). Mr. Newton reported on December 20 
that he had mentioned the matter to Dr. Chvalkovsky, who had promised to make inquiries 
but thought that the Jews in question had already been given asylum. 


No. 393 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 3) 
No. 786 Saving: Telegraphic [C 14898/85/18] 
PARIS, December 2, 1938 
My telegram No. 386 of today.' 
It is announced in the press this evening that Herr von Ribbentrop will 
arrive in Paris on December 6 for the signature of the Franco-German 
Agreement, and will leave again for Berlin on December 8. 


Copy sent to Berlin. 
1 No. 466. 


No. 394 
Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 7) 
| No. 421 [C 15071/2475/12] 
PRAGUE, December 2, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my Savingram No. 580! of the rst December, I have 
the honour to inform you that on that date the President of the Republic 
appointed the new Government in succession to General Syrovy’s Cabinet, 
which had resigned on the previous day. 

2. The composition of the new Government is as follows :— 

President of the Council: M. Rudolf Beran (leader of the party of Czech 
National Unity). 

Foreign Affairs: Dr. Frantisek Chvalkovsky (no change). 

Interior: Dr. Otakar Fischer (an official at the Ministry of the Interior). 

Finance: Dr. Josef Kalfus (no change). 

Education: Professor Dr. Jan Kapras (chairman of the Czechoslovak 
National Council). 

Justice and Unification: Dr. Jaroslav Krejci (President of the Constitu- 
tional Court). 

Commerce: Dr. Vlastimil Sadek (Secretary-General of the Central 
Union of Czechoslovak Industrialists). 

t Not printed. 
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Railways and Posts: General Alois Elias. 

Public Works: Dominik Cipera (Mayor of Zlin and an associate of 
M. Bata). 

Agriculture: Dr. Ladislav Feierabend (no change). 

National Defence: General Jan Syrovy (no change). 

Health and Social Welfare: Dr. Vladislav Klumpar (Director of the 
Central Social Insurance Association). 


Deputy Karol Sidor, the Slovak autonomist leader, and Dr. Jiri Havelka, a 
lawyer and associate of President Hacha, are appointed Ministers without 
portfolio. M. Sidor and General Syrovy are Deputy Presidents of the Coun- 
cil. Dr. Havelka is put in charge of the Chancellery of the President of the 
Republic, and is temporarily entrusted also with the Propaganda Office 
administered by M. Vavrecka. 

3. The following Government has been appointed for Slovakia :— 


President of the Council for the Province of Slovakia, Interior, Health 
and Social Welfare: Dr. Josef Tiso. 

Finance, Commerce and Agriculture: Deputy Pavel Teplansky. 

Railways, Posts and Public Works: Dr. Ferdinand Durcansky. 

Education: Professor Matus Cernak. 

Justice: Dr. Milos Vanco (a lawyer, previously chairman of the Slovak 
National party). 


The only new member of the Slovak Government is Dr. Vanco, who takes the 
place of Dr. Lichner. 

4. Mgr. Augustin Volosin has been appointed president of the Ruthenian 
Government and Deputy Julian Revay as member of that Government. 
Dr. Edmund Bacinsky, previously Minister of the Interior in the Ruthenian 
Government, has now lost his portfolio and his place has not yet been filled. 
It is pointed out in the press that, with the exclusion of this last representative 
of the ‘Russian’ elements, the Ruthenian Government is now in the hands of 
‘Ukrainians’. 

5. It appears from the press that the new Government will be divided into 
the ‘Common Cabinet’ and the Ministers for the three provinces. The 
‘Common Cabinet’ will consist of Dr. Beran, M. Sidor, Dr. Chvalkovsky, 
General Syrovy and Dr. Kalfus, and the three latter will have Slovak State 
Secretaries attached to their respective Ministries (namely, of Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Finance). The character of the Bohemian Ministers 
differs from that of the Slovaks, in that the latter are politicians, while the 
former are one and all experts. Of the old Czech politicians it will be noticed 
that only Dr. Beran and General Syrovy (if he may be called a politician) 
find a place in the new Cabinet. Whether the remaining Czech Ministers 
were drawn from the ranks of experts owing to the dearth of young politicians 
or to dissensions in the party of National Unity, or, as is asserted in the 
‘Prager Presse’, in order to emphasise the new Government’s determination 
to get down to business, I would not venture to say. 

6. It is credibly reported that Dr. Beran needed much persuading before 
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he would consent to form a Government. His choice as President of the 
Council is probably the best available, as he is at present the biggest force in 
the political world, and it is preferable that he should bear the responsibility 
rather than exercise his power behind the scenes. 
I have, &c. 
(For the Minister), 
J. M. TRouTBECK. 


No. 395 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 3) 
No. 743 Telegraphic [C 14919/11169/18) 


BERLIN, December 3, 1938 

My telegram No. 699.'! 

I learn that Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs may shortly visit 
Berlin when German-Italian guarantee for Czechoslovak frontier may be 
announced. 

t No. 261. 


No. 396 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 9) 
No. 428 [C 15209/2168/55 | 


PRAGUE, December 3, 1938 
My Lord, , 

I have received in the print and read with interest Sir Howard Kennard’s 
despatch No. 341! of the 14th October, containing a general account of the 
Polish Government’s behaviour during the international crisis in September. 

2. The foreign policy of any State is, I suppose, judged ultimately by its 
results, and whether the Polish Government have in recent months taken the 
long or the short view is a matter of the future. But, whatever the justification 
for their policy, nothing can be said in justification of their methods. There 
may be at times no alternative to the issue of an ultimatum to a foreign State, 
but to proceed from ultimatum to ultimatum against a State which has been 
paralysed by the strength of a third country was not only detestable in itself, 
but also in the circumstances an unnecessary and, therefore, a stupid show of 
force. In paragraph 7 of his despatch Sir H. Kennard stated that one of 
Colonel Beck’s aims was to separate Slovakia from Prague and bring it under 
Polish or Hungarian influence. The relations between Czechs and Slovaks 
being what they now are, Poland could probably have had an influential 
position in Slovakia for the asking. M. Sidor, the leading Slovak politician 
who is now Vice-President of the Council in the Prague Government, was 
notoriously pro-Pole up to a few weeks ago. But the Slovaks can stomach 
Polish methods no more than the Czechs, and instead of a friendly Slovakia, 

t No. 206. 
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Poland is now faced with a hostile and disillusioned one which is turning for 
assistance not to Poland, but to Germany. _ 

3. If, again, the Poles had confined themselves in their dealings with this 
country to grabbing the territory they wanted, the matter might perhaps one 
day have been forgotten and forgiven. But no sooner did the Polish authorities 
enter their newly won territory than they embarked upon an utterly ruthless 
policy towards the Czech inhabitants. Czech schools were immediately closed 
down, and persons of Czech race pitilessly driven at a few hours’ notice from 
their homes and occupations, thus greatly adding to the perplexities of the 
refugee problem. Factories were seized and the Czech employees replaced by 
Poles who knew nothing of their working, with results that might be expected. 
The machinery was soon out of gear and blast furnaces allowed to go out. 
Nor were the Czechs the only sufferers, for Germans too were often ill-treated, 
and I was informed by Herr Kundt that Germans and Czechs in the Teschen 
district had even made common cause against their oppressors. 

4. It seems difficult to believe that Poland has gained anything commen- 
surate with the odium incurred. A long-standing grievance over Teschen has, 
indeed, been avenged, but a new and greater grievance created, and further 
striking evidence furnished of a kind which should surely be most unwelcome 
to Poland herself as showing, firstly, that Nemesis still exists, and, secondly, 
that the other Slav State re-created in Europe after the Great War has proved 
unstable. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Warsaw. 
I have, &c. 
B. C. NEWTON. 


No. 397 


Letter from Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Mr. Strang 
(Recetved December 9) 


[C 15223/11169/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, December 3, 1938 


I received by last bag a copy of Troutbeck’s letter of November 18.' | 

I entirely agree with Troutbeck that all questions arising out of the Munich 
Agreement have been and will be decided at German Nazi dictation. It is 
pathetic to see the trouble taken by members of the Foreign Office in their 
correspondence with interested parties on questions of frontiers, economics 
and options, all in vain. The Ambassadors’ Commission might well be dead 
for all the use it is, nevertheless I hope it will be kept alive under the terms of 

t Not printed. In this letter Mr. Troutbeck wrote that, according to Czech views, the 
Germans would not allow the right of option to be exercised in the territories which they had 


annexed. Mr. Troutbeck thought that ‘the option question, as everything else, will be 
decided not in the spirit of the Munich Agreement but at the German “Diktat”’’. 
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the Supplementary Declaration until all outstanding questions are settled 
and that we will not give way to the German demand for its dissolution as 
foreshadowed in my despatch No. 1251? of November 22. 
I am sending a copy of this letter to Newton. 
Yours ever, 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES. 
2 No. 275. 


No. 398 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Haltfax (Received December 6) 
No. 1066 Telegraphic [C 15022/2475/12| 


PRAGUE, December 5, 1938 

Your telegram No. 540.! 

In a despatch? which should reach you by the end of this week, I have 
reviewed at length the new relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
My general conclusion is that while at bottom feelings of the Czechs have 
probably altered but little towards Germany as a result of the crisis, and while 
they would like to preserve their economic independence as far as possible, no 
Czechoslovak Government today has any option but to submit to German 
dictation whether in the political or economic field. 

This was I think realised by Dr. Chvalkovsky from the first and a definite 
policy of co-operation with Germany was adopted by the last Government 
and will be continued perhaps even more strongly by the new one. This is 
apparent from an address broadcast by M. Beran the new Prime Minister on 
December 3 as well as from an interview granted by the new President of the 
Republic, Dr. Hacha, to press correspondents on the same day. While both 
emphasised the need and desire for co-operation with Germany and relegated 
good relations with the Western Democracies to a lower place, they added 
however that a durable peace settlement between all the Great Powers was 
the sincere wish of Czechoslovakia. This point has been made to me by the 
Director-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs who said that a peaceful 
Europe was a necessary condition for the future development of this country. 

So far as loan is concerned I would suggest that even though Czechoslovakia 
is now in the German orbit it may better serve our interests on the long view 
to assist her towards economic reconstruction than to see her stagnate or 
collapse in a state of economic misery. The fact that Germany may benefit is 
surely not in itself a bar. There is also the consideration whether having been 
one of the prime movers in the original creation of this State, as well as in its 
recent reorganisation, we have not some moral responsibility in assisting to 
re-create its economic existence. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of December 3 Mr. Newton was asked, in connexion with 
the policy to be adopted in negotiations over the proposed loan to Czechoslovakia, to give 
an appreciation of the political tendencies of the new Administration. 

2 No. 413. 
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The decision to grant a loan was not taken as a matter of business but I 
presume in recognition of the above consideration and also of the fact that 
Great Britain as well as Czechoslovakia had benefited from the preservation 
of peace for which the heavy price had been paid by Czechoslovakia alone. 
Nevertheless some delay in loan negotiations may not be amiss as a means of, 
making the new Czechoslovak Government realise that we still count, and 
that in particular attention should continue to be paid to our views in regard 
to the Jewish and refugee questions. 


No. 399 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 7) 
No. 1312 [C 15082/1667/62] 


BERLIN, December 5, 1938 

My Lord, | 

With reference to my despatch No. 1293! of November 30, relating to the 
Order forbidding Jews to leave their homes on the ‘Day of National Soli- 
darity’, I have the honour to report that the Reich Minister of the Interior 
has issued a supplementary Order, published in the ‘Reichsgesetzblatt’ of 
November 29, empowering the competent civil authorities, including the 
authorities in Austria and the Sudeten Areas, to specify districts which Jews of 
German nationality and Stateless Jews shall in future not be allowed to enter. 

2. The authorities in question are also empowered under this Order to 
specify hours at which Jews of these categories shall not be allowed to appear 
in public anywhere. 

g. Contravention of this Order will entail fines not exceeding RM. 150 or 
imprisonment not exceeding six weeks. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES. 
1 Not printed.. 


No. 400 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 7) 
No. 1315 [C 15081/1667/62] 


BERLIN, December 5, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1312! of December 5, I have the honour 
to inform you that the evening papers of December 3 published a police 
decree limiting the freedom of movement of Jews in public. This decree 
enters into force on December 6, and declares that all Jews of German 
nationality or Stateless Jews are forbidden to walk or drive in streets and 
squares or to appear in establishments and buildings which are banned for 
Jews. Such persons who, at the time of the entry into force of the decree, still 


1 No. 399. 
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reside within a district forbidden to Jews require a permit, to be issued by 
the police headquarters of the residential district, before they can cross its 
boundary; such permits will no longer be issued after July 1, 1939. Jews of 
German nationality or Stateless Jews who are summoned to appear in any 
public office situated within the banned area need a permit of twelve hours’ 
validity issued by the police headquarters. The ban on Jews applies in Berlin 
to the following establishments and districts :— 


(i) All theatres, cinemas, cabarets, public concert and lecture halls, 
museums, fair grounds, the exhibition halls on the Messedamm, 
including the exhibition grounds and the Funkturm, the Deutsch- 
landhalle and the Sportpalast, the Reichssportfeld and all recrea- 
tion grounds, including ice rinks. 

(ii) All private and public bathing establishments, whether in the open or 
under cover. 

(iii) The Wilhelmstrasse from the Leipziger Strasse to Unter den Linden, 
including the Wilhelmplatz. 

(iv) The Voss-strasse from the Hermann-Goring-Strasse to the Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

(v) The Reich War Memorial and the north pavement in Unter den 
Linden from the university to the custom-house. 


Exceptions from the provisions of (i) and (ii) above are establishments and 
institutions to which Jews may be permitted access after special official 
approval. 

Any person contravening these regulations is liable to a fine of 150 marks or 
six weeks’ imprisonment. 

2. One effect of this prohibition will be that no German Jews can approach 
the residence or office of the Chancellor; and another incidental effect will be 
that no German Jew may visit the British Embassy, though he may still visit 
the Consulate-General and Passport Control cone which are situated in 
the Tiergartenstrasse.? 


3. The police president of Berlin has issued the following statement on the 
decree :— 


‘As appears from the title of the decree, further and more drastic police 
regulations will be issued under the police decree of the 28th November. 
This first executive decree has placed the ban on Jews on a relatively 
limited number of streets, institutions, &c. This ban on Jews does not 
apply to Jews of foreign nationality, but to all those of German or no 
nationality. Probably the ban on Jews, unlimited as to time, will be shortly 


2 Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes was informed on December 29 that the Foreign Office had con- 
sidered the question of the access of Jews to H.M. Embassy, and had come to the conclusion 
that, as long as the measure was not applied to British subjects, there could be no legal basis 
for any complaint to the German Government. It would have been possible to raise the 
matter on legal grounds if Jews had been prevented from visiting H.M. Consulate-General 
and Passport Control Office, since these visits were necessary for the transaction of business. 
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extended to a large number of Berlin streets. This will be likely to affect in 
particular the main and luxury streets of Berlin, such as Kurfiirstendamm, 
Friedrichstrasse, Tauenzienstrasse, Unter den Linden, Kaiserdamm, 
Bismarckstrasse, &c., since it is in these streets that Jewry even to-day 
dominates the atmosphere to a greater or lesser degree. 

‘Numerous Jews have already asked what residential districts of Berlin 
are likely to be excepted from the ban. It may be said that probably streets 
in the centre and north of Berlin, in which already for years the Jewish 
element has been predominant, will not be included in the areas from 
which Jews are to be banned. Nevertheless, it can already be pointed out to 
Jews living in the main or the luxury streets of Berlin that they must reckon 
with a ban, whether limited as to time or not, being placed on the streets 
they live in in the near future. It would thus be advisable for these Jews to 
set about looking for another dwelling in one of the districts in Berlin 
named above, or perhaps to undertake an exchange of residence with 
German citizens living there. Furthermore, numerous keepers of public 
houses and hotels have requested since the publication of the police decree 
of the 28th November that the access of Jews to their establishments should 
now be forbidden by decree. Jews must expect in the future to be limited to 
purely Jewish establishnients of this nature.’ 


4. It is also reported in the press of December 4 that Herr Himmler, the 
chief of the German police, has issued a decree providing for the withdrawal 
from Jews of their driving licences and permits to own motor vehicles. The 
text of this decree is as follows :— 


“The cowardly murder by the Jew Grynspan, which was directed against 
the whole German people, shows that Jews are unreliable and not suited to 
keep and drive a motor vehicle. In anticipation of a definite regulation of 
this question, the following is decreed :— 


*(i) On grounds of general public security and for the protection of the 
community, I forbid, with immediate effect, all Jews of German 
nationality resident in Germany to drive motor vehicles of any 
kind, and I withdraw their driving licences. 

‘(ii) Jews of German nationality living in Germany are forbidden to own 
private cars and motor bicycles with or without side-cars. Further 
regulations will be issued in regard to motor lorries. 

‘(i1) Jews of German nationality living in Germany must deliver driving 
permits of all types and motor licences for private cars and motor 
bicycles to the competent police headquarters or official licensing 
authorities by the 31st December, 1938, at the latest; official marks 
(i.e., number plates) are to be produced with the licences for 
cancellation. 

‘(iv) The competent police and administrative authorities are to take the 
necessary measures to this end. 

‘(v) Infringement of this regulation will be punished in accordance with 
existing penal regulations. 
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“This police regulation enters at once into force on its publication in the 
press.’ 


5- I cannot do better than quote as comment a paragraph from the issue of 
the ‘Bérsen-Zeitung’ which reports the decree prohibiting Jews to own or 
drive motor cars. This runs:— 


“With this measure of defence against Jewish arrogance the National 
Socialist State has given new expression to the feeling of justice of the 
German people. The German man has long felt it as a provocation and as 
an impediment to public life that Jews can sit at the steering-wheel of a 
motor car in the traffic of German streets or should profit by the roads of 
Adolf Hitler which German labour has created. This situation, too, hitherto 
tolerated by the German people with incredible patience, has now reached 
its end. Jews in Germany can no more sit at the wheel of a car. Instead the 
working German man will have more opportunity than hitherto by means 
of the motor car, the work of German intelligence and German hands, of 
learning to know the beauties of his homeland and acquiring new strength 
for his labour.’ T'Have @é 


GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES. 


No. 401 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 9) 
No. 430 [C 15240/2475/12] 


My Lord, PRAGUE, December 5, 1938 


I have the honour to inform you that M. Beran, the new President of the 
Council, broadcast a statement of policy on December 3. It would shortly 
be followed, he said, by an actual programme of work which would be laid 
before the public in the next few days. 

2. In his broadcast M. Beran said that it had been shown that nobody had 
the right to dispute the mission of the Czechoslovak Republic, which had 
been born during the World War out of the will to national independence of 
the Czechs, the Slovaks and the Ruthenians. That this same will remained 
unchanged was evident from the exemplary discipline of the masses. Czecho- 
slovakia had ceased to be a nation of political parties and had become a 
spiritual community. 

3. Turning to international affairs, the speaker said that Prague, Bratislava 
and Chust were united in their foreign policy, which would remain that 
which had been begun by Dr. Chvalkovsky. Good relations with all neighbours 
would quickly be established. Firmly determined to remain independent, the 
country had decided on open co-operation with its greatest neighbour, which 
many of its greatest teachers had pronounced to be indispensable. It was 
hoped, too, that the termination of the frontier delimitation would lead to 
more comprehensive co-operation with Poland, particularly in economic, 
cultural and transport matters. The same applied in the case of Hungary. 
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The Roumanian neighbour had, like Yugoslavia, shown Czechoslovakia 
genuine sympathy, and the country was grateful to the Roumanian King and 
Government for their effective and speedy economic help to Ruthenia. After 
an approving reference to the recent speech of the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs," M. Beran said that it was Czechoslovakia’s sincere desire that a last- 
ing agreement should be reached between the Great Powers since she wished 
to maintain good relations with the Western European Great Powers and 
with the United States. 

4. In economic affairs the standard of living must be raised. But the first 
patriotic duty was to do everything for those who had been forced to leave 
their homes in the occupied territories. All must help in that task according 
to their means. Reconstruction demanded first of all the development of new 
communications. Private enterprise would be allowed to expand freely within 
the framework of the State economic plan. A balance must be maintained 
between agriculture and industry. In the former, production would be 
directed and a system of land settlement would be carried out, though without 
further recourse to expropriation. Every effort would be made to promote 
exports, and treaty relations with foreign countries would be regulated 
accordingly. A ‘cheap money’ policy would be instituted. 

5. The principle of personal responsibility would be introduced in the 
civil service. There would be a fundamental reform of the whole educational 
system, including a revision of text-books. It was not desired that the schools 
should produce a bureaucratic type, but rather men suitable for all walks of 
life. The army would remain the common symbol of unity of all the auto- 
nomous constituents of the State. 

6. The President of the Council said that the recent changes had made the 
State more homogeneous from a national point of view. The ‘national purity’ 
must be safeguarded and a number of measures were necessary to this end. 
The question of foreign immigrants would be energetically solved. As regards 
the national minorities which still remained within the State, their situation 
would be regulated so that they could really feel themselves at home. The 
national life and education would be inspired by a Christian spirit and by the 
tradition of St. Wenzel. Foreign models would not be blindly copied. 

7. On the same day the President of the Republic, Dr. Hacha, made a 
statement to representatives of the press. The President’s references to foreign 
policy were on much the same lines as those of M. Beran, and he also empha- 
sised that the Republic’s first task in foreign policy was to create a lasting good 
relationship with Germany. As regards minorities, Dr. Hacha said that the 
attitude of the State to the German minority was a corollary to this foreign 
political principle. It was desired that no bitter memories from past times 
should affect the life of the German minority in thenew Republic. He did not 
doubt that the situation of the Hungarian minority would largely depend on 
that of the Slovaks in Hungary. 


t In the course of a speech on November 30, Count Ciano had given an account of Italian 
policy towards Czechoslovakia and the events leading to the Munich Agreement and the 
Vienna Award. See also No. 461. 
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8. With reference to the Jews, the President said that their number was 
relatively small in Bohemia and Moravia, and that the Jewish problem was 
not, therefore, the same as in Slovakia. A way must be found to limit the role 
of the Jews in national life. 

g. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 


Berlin. ‘Thave, &. 
B. C. NeEwron. 


No. 402 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 6) 
No. 1067 Telegraphic [C 15075/11169/18 | 


Berlin telegram No. 743.! PRAGUE, December 6, 1938 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs informed me today that he expects to visit 
Berlin at the beginning of next week. 
Repeated to Berlin. 
t No. 395. 


No. 403 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 8) 
No. 1319 [C 15158/132/18] 


BERLIN, December 6, 1938 
My Lord, , 

Chapter XIV of ‘Mein Kampf? defines in some detail Herr Hitler’s policy 
of eastern expansion. Germany, he declares, cannot be a world Power, how- 
ever strong she may be militarily, unless she increases her territory. ‘If the 
National Socialist movement is to be consecrated before history to fulfil a 
great mission for our people, it must, permeated by the recognition of, and 
filled with sorrow for, the nation’s real position on this earth, boldly and 
deliberately take up the battle against the aimlessness and incapacity which 
have hitherto led our German people on the road of its foreign policy. It must, 
without regard to ‘tradition’ and prejudice, find the courage to assemble our 
people and its strength for the advance on that road which leads from the 
present narrowness of this people’s territory to new ground and land, thus 
freeing it for ever from the danger of perishing on this earth or having to 
serve other nations as a helot people. . . . The right to land and territory can 
become a duty if without an extension of territory a great people appears 
doomed to go down, particularly if it is not a question of some little nigger 
people, but of the Germanic Mother of Life, which has given the present-day 
world its cultural aspect. Germany will be either a world Power or nothing... 
Therefore, we National Socialists deliberately draw a line under the foreign 
policy of the pre-war period. We start where we finished 600 years ago. We 
stop the eternal Germanic drive to the south and west of Europe and turn our 
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eyes to the land in the east. ... When to-day we talk of new land and territory 
in Europe, we can only think in the first place of Russia and her vassal border 
States.’ 

2. There have hitherto been two distinct stages in the attainment of 
German aims. The first was concerned with the removal of the servitudes of 
the peace treaties within the boundaries of the post-war Reich. During this 
period we saw the rearmament of Germany and the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland. This achievement, as Herr Hitler foretold in ‘Mein Kampf’, made 
Germany a desirable ally (“‘biindnisfahig’) and the connexion with Italy was 
formed. The consequent accession of strength enabled Herr Hitler to embark 
on the second stage, namely, the union of all Germans in ‘Grossdeutschland’. 
It is true that certain German pockets still remain outside the Reich, but 
these are considered so insignificant and their eventual incorporation so easy 
that they need not be considered. 

3. It is the general conviction in Germany to-day that Herr Hitler is now 
about to embark on the third stage of his programme, namely, expansion 
' beyond the boundaries of the territories inhabited by Germans. How exactly 
this is to be achieved is the subject of much speculation. One thing is certain: 
Nazi aims are on a grandiose scale, and there is no limit to their ultimate 
ambitions. There seems to be a consensus of opinion in both Nazi and non- 
Nazi circles that the next objective, which may even be undertaken in 19309, 
is the establishment, with or without Polish co-operation, of an independent 
Russian Ukraine under German tutelage. This operation might conceivably 
be formed by peaceful means owing to the inability of Russia to resist, but it 
is assumed that war will be necessary. The question as to whether the Western 
Powers would remain neutral in the event of German aggression on Russia is 
being canvassed, but it appears to be thought by most people that neither 
France nor England would be prepared to march in the defence of the 
integrity of Russia or of Ukrainian independence of Russia. The virtual 
possession of the Ukraine with all its resources, together with German hege- 
mony in the Balkans and an outlet in the Mediterranean via Italy, would, it 
is claimed, render Germany completely proof against blockade. It would at 
the same time extend the area in which the German economic system is 
operating, and so relieve anxiety as to the economic future of this country. 

4. There is a school of thought here which believes that Herr Hitler will 
not risk a Russian adventure until he has made quite certain that his western 
flank will not be attacked while he is operating in the east, and that conse- 
quently his first task will be to liquidate France and England, before British 
rearmament is ready. This aim could be approached in two ways: either by’ 
starting a war of aggression on both France and England, using Italian claims 
against France as a pretext, or by assuring that France would be neutral and 
concentrating on England. In a political manual issued to sportsmen some 
years ago the statement was made that Germany’s sole war-guilt lay in her 
omission to attack England after the Boer war when she was not ready. A 
similar theory is put forward in a recent book by a German officer, who 
advocates attack before the peoples have any idea what the war is about. A 
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Dutch journalist, who is in touch with M. Colijn, visited him last week in 
order to urge him to make such preparations as he could to meet a German 
invasion in March or April, arguing that preparedness was the best, and 
indeed the only, deterrent. 

5. Another section of opinion here believes that Herr Hitler will in the 
immediate future feel debarred by the assurance given in his Sportpalast 
speech of September 26 from any act of territorial aggression, and that he will 
concentrate on internal problems, whilst extending German influence in the 
Balkans by peaceful means, if that epithet may be applied to German 
methods. The majority of Germans, however, reject this relatively comfort- 
able theory on the ground that Herr Hitler is anxious to make his next move 
before British rearmament is further advanced. 

6. I learn from an official source, which I believe to be reliable and which 
did not attempt to deny that the Chancellor was brewing trouble, that Herr 
Hitler had as yet not made up his mind; in other words, the tiger was in his 
lair waiting to see which way to spring. It is indeed the profound conviction 
of almost every thinking German that the tiger will spring and very soon. It 
is known that he is regretting not having taken a stronger line in September, 
and is abusing his moderate counsellors for their pusillanimity. A well- 
authenticated story relates that Herr Hitler remarked angrily, in reference to 
the September crisis, that all his generals were cowards; Field-Marshal 
GGring asked if he were included. ‘Yes, naturally,’ was Herr Hitler’s reply. 
The persecution of the Jews and the press campaign against England, both of 
which the Chancellor is personally conducting, are symptomatic of his frame 
of mind. According to a well-informed Catholic, penal legislation against the 
Catholic Church has already been drafted. This was confirmed by a friend of 
Herr Himmler’s, who recently told a member of my staff that a drive against 
the Catholics and reactionaries amongst the upper classes would shortly begin. 
By such means Herr Hitler is able not only to scourge his enemies, but impress 
the nation with his ruthless determination to stamp out all opposition. Horri- 
fied at the prospect of war abroad and further waves of persecution at home, 
the best elements in Germany are awaiting with helpless resignation an in- 
evitable catastrophe. There has never been since 1933 so much discontent in 
the country, but the National Socialist machine has the people relentless in its 
grip, and they seem incapable at the moment of any action to save them- 
selves. Many pin their faith without much conviction on the democracies, 
particularly England, and hope that British rearmament will be carried out 
with sufficient speed and determination, if not to upset Herr Hitler, at least 
to deter him from the most dangerous excesses. Whatever may be the real 
facts regarding the dissensions which are known to exist amongst the leading 
figures, there are few who believe that salvation will come from Field- 
Marshal Goring or the less extreme members of the party. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Paris, Rome and Warsaw. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES. 
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No. 404 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received December 7, 3.40 p.m.) 


No. 388 Telegraphic [C 15102/42/18] 
PARIS, December 7, 1938, 2.0 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that his first conversation with Herr 
von Ribbentrop yesterday went off very well and made an excellent impres- 
sion on him. Only the German Ambassador and M. Léger took part. 

(2) M. Bonnet said he had opened by laying stress on the close friendship 
between Great Britain and France and by asking how Anglo-German rela- 
tions stood. 

(3) Herr von Ribbentrop replied that Germany was absolutely deter- 
mined to stand by Anglo-German declaration at Munich. He had nothing 
against Great Britain and no intention of being aggressive towards her. He 
did, however, complain of the British press attacks on Herr Hitler and 
Opposition speeches in House of Commons. He also remarked that the French 
press had been more moderate over the Jewish question than the British, but 
added that all that was only a passing difference and he expressed the hope 
that Anglo-German relations would improve all the time. 

(4) Further details by bag today' and M. Bonnet will tell me tomorrow of 
the gist of the talks on other subjects which he is continuing this afternoon. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

t See No. 405. 


No. 405 


Str E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 8) 
No. 793 Saving: Telegraphic [C 15273/85/18] 


PARIS, December 7, 1938 

My telegram No. 388! of December 7. 

M. Bonnet wished His Majesty’s Government to have the information 
given in the above as soon as possible. He will give me details on other sub- 
jects mentioned in the conversations after Herr von Ribbentrop’s departure. 

I questioned M. Bonnet, however, as to what had passed in regard to Italy 
and he told me as follows, in strict confidence, begging that it should not go 
beyond Your Lordship and the Prime Minister :— 

Herr von Ribbentrop told M. Bonnet that, just as close collaboration with 
Great Britain was the basis of the foreign relations of France, so the Berlin— 
- Rome Axis was the basis of the foreign relations of Germany. 

Herr von Ribbentrop assured M. Bonnet, however, that he knew nothing 
about Italian claims against France, and M. Bonnet’s distinct impression is 
that those claims will not be backed up by Germany. 


' No. 404. 
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The German head of the Protocol Department and the German Ambas- 
sador made light of Italian shouts for Tunis and Corsica and indicated that 
shouting was perhaps the strongest point of Italians: the former went so far 
as to say that no reliance could be placed on Italy and that she was really 
more of an anxiety as a friend than as an enemy. 

M. Francois-Poncet reported from Rome that the Italian Government had 
asked the German Government not to sign the Franco-German declaration 
until the Italian claims against France had been put forward officially; but 
the German Government had declined to do this. 

M. Bonnet believes that if the Prime Minister and you speak firmly on this 
subject in Rome next month these absurd claims will be abandoned. He told 
Herr von Ribbentrop that if Great Britain laid claim to Hamburg she would 
not be supported by France. | 

I asked what had passed as regards Spain. M. Bonnet replied that this had 
so far only been lightly touched upon. The matter would be discussed more 
fully this afternoon, and I should be informed in due course. M. Bonnet’s 
first impression, however, is that the Germans are not very keen about Spain 
although Herr von Ribbentrop took it for granted that Franco’s victory was 
essential. 


No. 406 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 8) 
No. 1443 [C 15164/85/18] 


PARIS, December 7, 1938 


My Lord, 

As I had the honour to report in my telegram No. 792, Saving,' Herr von 
Ribbentrop arrived in Paris on December 6. 

2. The most elaborate police precautions had been taken to ensure the 
safety of Herr von Ribbentrop and the persons accompanying him, and it 
was in order to avoid the usual, rather long, drive through the streets from 
the Gare du Nord that the French authorities had, on this occasion, arranged 
for the carriages of the Nord Express in which the German delegation were 
travelling to be detached at Compiégne, so that Herr von Ribbentrop might 
arrive at the Invalides station, which is situated close to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, and only a short distance from the Hétel Crillon, in the Place 
de la Concorde, where the German delegation were to stay. 

3. On his arrival, Herr von Ribbentrop, who was accompanied by his wife 
and an imposing suite, including Dr. Gaus, head of the juridical section of the 
German Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and Herr Wiehl, head of the economic 
section, was met by M. Georges Bonnet and Mme. Georges Bonnet, M. Lozé, 
Chef du Protocol, the French Ambassador in Berlin and the German Am- 
bassador in Paris, a number of senior officials from the French Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, and members of the German Embassy. Members of the 

' Not printed. 
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German colony in Paris saluted Herr von Ribbentrop as he left the station. 
Herr and Frau von Ribbentrop then drove to the Hoétel Crillon, along a 
route which was lined with police, and from which the public had been 
excluded. 

4. Some two hours later Herr von Ribbentrop, accompanied by the 
German Ambassador, called on the President of the Republic at the Elysée, 
where he remained for about half an hour. 

5- Aluncheon was given in Herr von Ribbentrop’s honour by M. Daladier 
at the Hétel Matignon. Those present, apart from Frau von Ribbentrop, the 
German Ambassador and Ambassadress, and the members of the German 
delegation, included M. Chautemps, M. and Mme. Bonnet, the President of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Senate and Mme. Henry Bérenger, the 
President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Chamber and Mme. 
Mistler, the French Ambassador in Berlin and Mme. Coulondre, and a 
number of officials from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and their wives. 

6. At 3.30 P.m., Herr von Ribbentrop and M. Bonnet signed, in the Salon 
de l’Horloge at the Quai d’Orsay, a Franco-German Declaration, of which 
the following is the English translation :— 


‘M. Georges Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the French Re- 
public, and Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the German Reich, 

‘Acting in the name and by order of their Governments are, at their 
meeting in Paris on December 6, 1938, agreed as follows :— 

‘(1) The French Government and the German Government fully share 
the conviction that peaceful and good neighbourly relations between 
France and Germany constitute one of the essential elements for the con- 
solidation of the situation in Europe and the maintenance of general peace. 
The two Governments will in consequence use all their efforts to ensure the 
development in this direction of the relations between their two countries. 

‘(2) The two Governments recognise that between their two countries 
there is no territorial question outstanding (“aucune question d’ordre 
territorial ne reste en suspens”) and they solemnly recognise as final the 
frontier between their countries as it now exists. 

‘(3) The two Governments are resolved, with reserve as to their 
particular relations with third Powers, to remain in contact with regard to 
all questions interesting their two countries and mutually to consult should 
the later evolution of those questions threaten to lead to international 
difficulties. 

‘In token whereof the representatives of the two Governments have 
signed the present declaration, which comes into force immediately. 

‘Done in duplicate, in the French and German languages, at Paris, 
the 6th December, 1938. 

| ‘GEorGES Bonner. 
‘JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP.’ 
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As the French text of the declaration, when compared with the text com- 
municated to the Prime Minister and Your Lordship on November 24,? will 
be seen to contain certain minor alterations and additions, a copy is enclosed 
as Annex 1 to this despatch. 

7. Subsequently, Herr von Ribbentrop and M. Bonnet, accompanied by 
the German Ambassador and M. Léger, withdrew into the next room, where 
a conversation took place lasting until about 6 p.m. In my telegram No. 388, 
I had the honour to report a preliminary account of the conversation given 
to me by M. Bonnet. At the end of the conversation a communiqué was issued, 
of which an English translation will be found as Annex 2 to this despatch. 
Herr von Ribbentrop and M. Bonnet subsequently made statements which 
were broadcast, translations of which are also annexed (Annexes 3 and 4). 
In his statement, Herr von Ribbentrop declared that the economic interests 
of the two countries were complementary, and referred to the close relation- 
ship between the cultures of France and Germany expressing the hope that 
the declaration might help to remove historical prejudices between the two 
countries. The views of the German people, he declared, had been made clear 
by the welcome given to M. Daladier at Munich, and he himself, he stated, 
had witnessed manifestations of sympathy already during the few hours 
which he had spent in Paris. M. Bonnet, after expressing his pleasure at the 
presence of Herr von Ribbentrop, spoke of the reciprocal esteem between 
France and Germany, and expressed the hope that the Franco-German 
Declaration would constitute an important contribution to the task of recon- 
ciliation and co-operation between all peoples, which France so earnestly 
desired. 

8. On his return to his hotel, Herr von Ribbentrop received the new 
Italian Ambassador, Signor Guariglia, who stayed with him for some forty 
minutes. Signor Guariglia subsequently stated that his visit had not been 
previously arranged, and that it was simply a matter of courtesy. 

g. In the evening a dinner in honour of Herr and Frau von Ribbentrop 
was given at the Quai d’Orsay by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Mme. 
Bonnet. A number of members of the Government and their wives were 
invited to this dinner, among them M. and Mme. Marchandeau, M. and 
Mme. Sarraut, M. and Mme. Paul Reynaud, M. and Mme. Guy la Chambre, 
and a certain number of representatives of Parisian society. Some comment 
was caused, however, by the fact that neither M. Mandel, the Minister for 
Colonies, nor M. Jean Zay, the Minister for National Education, both of 
whom are Jews, were invited to the banquet. In an article in the ‘Populaire’ 
(Socialist) on December 6, the omission of M. Mandel and M. Zay is bitterly 
criticised, and the attitude of the French Government in this matter is un- 
favourably contrasted with that of the wife of a minister, unnamed, who is 
said to have declined the invitation, on the ground that she was dining on 
that night with M. Osusky, the Czechoslovak Minister. There are many 
rumours current as to the reason for this apparent discrimination between 
Aryan and non-Aryan members of the French Government. According to 

2 See No. 325, Annex A. 3 No. 404. 
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one story, the German Ambassador was instructed by his Government to 
inform the French Government that Herr von Ribbentrop could not meet 
certain people, and that, having unwillingly carried out his instructions, he 
was surprised to find that the French Government did not demur. M. Bonnet, 
however, informed the press that it had not been desired to invite all the 
members of the Government, but only a few, to the banquet. It is also held in 
some circles that M. Mandel’s presence would not have been desirable, in 
view of the fact that the question of colonies was not to be discussed. How- 
ever that may be, the ‘Populaire’ of December 7 states that M. Mandel and 
M. Jean Zay were subsequently invited to the German Embassy on that day. 

10. Early in the morning of December 7 Herr von Ribbentrop, accom- 
panied by M. Georges Bonnet, the German Ambassador, and members of the 
German delegation and the German Embassy, drove to the Arc de Triomphe, 
where he laid a wreath, bound with the German national colours, on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. In the course of the morning Herr von Rib- 
bentrop visited the Goethe House in the Avenue d’Iéna, and the Brown House 
in the Rue Roquépine, where he received members of the German colony. 
Subsequently, accompanied by Frau von Ribbentrop, he visited the Louvre. 

11. Aluncheon in Herr von Ribbentrop’s honour was given by the Comité 
France—Allemagne, and in the afternoon a second conversation took place 
between Herr von Ribbentrop and the French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

12. A dinner is to take place at the German Embassy this evening, and, as 
at present arranged, Herr von Ribbentrop and the other members of the 
German delegation will leave Paris to-morrow morning, December 8. 

13. The French press, with the exception of certain newspapers of the Left 
and Extreme Left, have adopted a remarkably moderate attitude in com- 
menting on Herr von Ribbentrop’s mission and the Franco-German Declara- 
tion of December 6. Thus, while they show no great enthusiasm, the general 
view of the newspapers of the Right and Centre is that the Franco-German 
Declaration, if it could not be hoped that it would solve all the difficulties 
between France and Germany, does at least create a better atmosphere 
between the two countries, which may enable progress to be made, if cir- 
cumstances allow. Notes of warning are, however, expressed. In the ‘Figaro’ 
(Right) of December 7, Wladimir d’Ormesson, while admitting that the 
détente which the declaration has produced will be beneficial, hopes that the 
French Government will not be encouraged thereby to slacken their efforts 
in matters of defence, or to act in such a way as to give the impression abroad 
that France has washed her hands of everything east of the Rhine. Similarly, 
In the ‘Agence économique et financiére’ (Right), M. Henry Bérenger 
declares that Germany will respect her new signatures in so far as France 
shows herself strong enough to inspire respect. Actual criticism of the agree- 
ment, and of Herr von Ribbentrop himself, is largely confined to such writers 
as ‘Pertinax’ in the ‘Ordre’, Kérillis in the ‘Epoque’ (Right), in addition to 
the naturally disgruntled ‘Peuple’ (Trade Unionist), ‘Humanité’ (Com- 
munist), and ‘Populaire’ (Socialist), none of whom considers that the agree- 
ment will have any lasting effect. 
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14. As regards the opinion of the general public, it is hardly surprising to 
note that no great enthusiasm has been shown at the conclusion of the agree- 
ment. The recent anti-French campaign in the Italian press, however, has 
tended to distract attention from the anti-Jewish campaign in Germany, 
which had profoundly shocked French opinion; and it would be safe to say 
that the average Frenchman, though he places little faith in the German 
Government’s word, prefers that the relations between France and Germany 
should be, nominally at any rate, on a basis of friendly understanding. The 
attitude of the French public to the visit itself may be described as one of 
polite indifference. M. Bonnet told me to-day, however, that he was struck 
by the courteous manner in which the Parisians saluted Herr von Ribbentrop 
in the streets. 

15. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representative at 


oe I have, &c. 
Eric PuHipps. 


ANNEX I 
Extract from the “Temps’ of December 7, 1938 


La D&£CLARATION 


M. Georges Bonnet, Ministre des Affaires étrangéres de la République 
francaise, et M. Joachim von Ribbentrop, Ministre des Affaires étrangéres du 
Reich allemand, agissant au nom et d’ordre de leurs Gouvernements, sont 
convenus de ce qui suit, lors de leur rencontre a Paris le 6 décembre 1938: 


1. Le Gouvernement frangais et le Gouvernement allemand partagent 
pleinement la conviction que des relations pacifiques et de bon voisinage entre 
la France et |’Allemagne constituent l’un des éléments essentiels de la con- 
solidation de la situation en Europe et du maintien de la paix générale. Les 
deux Gouvernements s’emploieront en conséquence de toutes leurs forces 
pour assurer le développement dans ce sens des relations entre leurs pays. 

2. Les deux Gouvernements constatent qu’entre leurs pays aucune question 
d’ordre territorial ne reste en suspens et ils reconnaissent solennellement 
comme définitive la frontiére entre leurs pays telle qu’elle est actuellement 
tracée. 

3. Les deux Gouvernements sont résolus, sous réserve de leurs relations par- 
ticuliéres avec des Puissances tierces, 4 demeurer en contact sur toutes les 
questions intéressant leurs deux pays et a se consulter mutuellement au cas ot 
Pévolution ultérieure de ces questions risquerait de conduire a des difficultés 
internationales. 


En foi de quoi, les représentants des deux Gouvernements ont signé la 
présente déclaration, qui entre immédiatement en vigueur. 
Fait en double exemplaire, en langues frangaise et allemande, a Paris, le 
6 décembre 1938. 
GrorceEs Bonnet. 
JOAcHIM VON RIBBENTROP. 
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ANNEX 2 


Text of Communiqué issued at Conclusion of Franco-German Conversations on — 
December 6, 1938 


( Translation.) 

The visit to Paris of the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Reich on 
December 6 has provided the opportunity for a wide exchange of views. In 
the course of conversations which have taken place, the principal European 
problems have been examined and, more particularly, those directly con- 
cerning political and economic relations between France and Germany. It 
has been recognised, by both parties, that the development of relations 
between the two countries on the basis of the formal recognition of their 
frontiers would not only serve their common interests, but would constitute 
an essential contribution to the maintenance of peace. 

It is in this spirit that the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the two countries 
have signed a declaration which, while making a reserve as regards the parti- 
cular relations of the two Governments with other Powers, expresses their 
desire for peaceful collaboration in a spirit of mutual respect, and thereby 
marks an important step along the way to general appeasement. 


ANNEX 3 
Statement of Herr von Ribbentrop 


( Translation.) 

With to-day’s declaration, France and Germany, bearing in mind the solid 
basis of the friendship that binds them to other States, have reached agree- 
ment to put an end to their frontier disputes which have lasted for centuries, 
and, in reciprocally recognising their territories, to clear the way for a mutual 
recognition of, and consideration for, their vital national interests. 

As partners with equality of rights, two great nations declare themselves 
ready, after serious differences in the past, to establish good relations of good 
neighbourliness in the future. With this declaration of their goodwill, they 
express the conviction that there does not exist any real difference between 
them of vital importance, such as might justify a serious conflict. The economic 
interests of the two countries are complementary. German art and the spiritual 
life of Germany have drawn valuable inspirations from France, just as Ger- 
many, on her side, has frequently enriched French art. The respect that the 
German people and the French people earned for themselves by their courage 
during the World War may, in time of peace, find its natural complement 
and grow still more, thanks to the courage and to the energy shown by each 
people in their work. 

I am convinced that to-day’s Franco-German Declaration will help to 
remove historical prejudices, and that the improvement in our neighbourly 
relations expressed by this declaration will earn not only the unanimous 
approval of the Governments of our States, but also that of their peoples. 
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The views of the German people on a new orientation of the relations 
between the two States were made clear by the warm welcome given to 
M. Edouard Daladier, the French President of the Council, at Munich. The 
manifestations of sympathy which I have seen in the few hours that I have 
been in Paris show, similarly, the extent to which the French people share 
these feelings. 

I hope that to-day’s declarations will open a new era in the relations 
between our two peoples. 


ANNEX 4 
Statement of M. Bonnet 


( Translation.) 

I should like, first of all, to greet the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
German Reich, whom we are very happy to welcome, and whose presence 
here emphasises the importance of the document we have just signed. 

The efforts of the French Government, like those of all its predecessors, 
have always aimed, with the same sincerity, at the maintenance and the 
organisation of peace. Putting relations between France and Germany on a 
basis of good neighbourliness and expressing their joint intention to develop 
their peaceful relations are elements essential to this undertaking. That is why 
I am particularly pleased with the signature of this French-German Declara- 
tion, which, by solemnly recognising the existing frontiers, puts an end to a 
long historical struggle and opens the way to collaborations which must help 
the conviction that between the two countries there exists no difference of a 
kind which can jeopardise the peaceful basis of their relations. 

This conviction is strengthened by the mutual appreciation of the value of 
intellectual exchanges which have always existed between the two countries, 
and by the mutual esteem felt by the two peoples which, after having opposed 
one another heroically during the World War, desire to work together in an 
atmosphere of understanding and of peace. 

Moreover, I have no doubt that this declaration will make a contribution, 
of which the future will confirm the value, towards general appeasement; it 
marks a particularly important stage in the task of reconciliation and co- 
operation with which France ardently desires to see all other peoples asso- 
Clated. 


No. 407 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halzfax 
(Recetved December 8, 3.15 p.m.) 


No. 392 Telegraphic [C 15195/85/18] 
PARIS, December 8, 1938, 1.0 p.m. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs gave me this morning further details 
regarding his conversation with Herr von Ribbentrop. 
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1. Spain. 

M. Bonnet urged that everything possible should be done to put London 
plan into execution by first withdrawing all volunteers and then granting 
belligerent rights. Herr von Ribbentrop did not seem to know much about 
the London plan; but gave the impression that Germany felt much less 
strongly about Spain than Italy did. All he seemed to care about was that 
eventual Spanish Government should not be Red. He affected indifference 
as to whether Franco or a King should rule. 


2. Jews. 
Herr von Ribbentrop declared at the outset that he could not hold any 
official conversation about them as Herr Hitler felt so terribly strongly in the 


matter. 

In private conversation however he pointed out that since ‘Anschluss’ 
there were some 800,000 Jews in Germany mostly very undesirable. 

M. Bonnet said that France could not go on admitting Jews indefinitely. 

Herr von Ribbentrop replied that Herr Hitler admitted that the question 
of their eventual destination was an international one, and might be discussed 
on neutral ground (at Zurich for instance) soon by a German Aryan and 
French, British, American and other representatives. 


3. Colonies. 
Herr von Ribbentrop had asked what could be done about them; but 
M. Bonnet replied that the question could not now be raised. 


4. Eastern Pacts. 
Herr von Ribbentrop did not insist in any way on any modification.' 


5. Economic Questions. 

These were touched upon and M. Bonnet expressed the hope that Ger- 
many would gradually be able to abandon system of autarchy. Discussions 
between the two countries will proceed regarding modifications of commer- 
cial treaties etc. 


6. Central and Eastern Europe. 

M. Bonnet reserved all French rights in those regions and it was agreed 
that ordinary friendly rivalry would continue. 

Far East was not mentioned. 

™ Sir E. Phipps had written to the Secretary of State on December 5 that it was probable 
that Herr von Ribbentrop would press for a modification of France’s eastern pacts, and that 


M. Bonnet had told him (Sir E. Phipps) that he wished to ‘loosen the ties that bind France 
to Russia and Poland’. 
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No. 408 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 546 Telegraphic [C 15220/11169/18| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1938, 4.0 p.m. 


1. Question of guarantee of Czechoslovakia, which Czech Government are 
understood to be anxious to see in force, was discussed with French Ministers 
in Paris, who were informed that His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to give a guarantee of the new Czech frontiers with France, Germany and 
Italy. In their view this guarantee would be against unprovoked aggression 
and would only come into operation when three of the four Munich Powers 
were prepared to implement it. His Majesty’s Government would be disposed 
to consider the participation in some form in the guarantee of Czecho- 
slovakia’s other neighbours, should the Czech Government so desire. The 
French Ministers were disposed to argue that a guarantee which would not 
operate if Germany attacked Czechoslovakia and Italy stood aside could not 
be regarded as fulfilling the offer made in the Anglo-French proposals, but it 
was pointed out to them that in such circumstances a guarantee by France 
and Great Britain alone could not be effective, and might produce a situation 
in which the two Powers would either have to go to war without any prospect 
of saving Czechoslovakia or to default on their guarantee. His Majesty’s 
Government were not, for their part, prepared to put themselves in such a 
situation. The French Ministers seemed to appreciate the difficulties of their 
proposal, but showed no readiness to abandon it. 

2. You will see from the foregoing that the sort of guarantee which His 
Majesty’s Government have in mind is one given by the four Munich Powers, 
to operate when at least three of these are prepared to implement it. Berlin 
telegram No. 743' seems to show that there may be some idea of Germany 
and Italy giving a joint guarantee or declaration independently of Great 
Britain and France. In that event it would be very difficult for us to frame a 
proposal for a guarantee which would avoid the disadvantage referred to in 
the preceding paragraph. Moreover such a separation of the two groups of 
Powers would render more difficult the kind of general co-operation at which 
we aim. If, therefore, the Czechoslovak Government are anxious to obtain a 
British guarantee, they should understand that this would be best facilitated 
by the inclusion of all four Munich Powers on the lines I have indicated. 

3. It was agreed in Paris that the Czech Government should be approached 
with the object of finding out whom they wished to have as their guarantors 
and what sort of a guarantee they had in mind. 

4. Please endeavour to elicit views of Czech Government on these points. 
In doing so you should bear in mind following considerations: 

(a) His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to consider a guarantee 
which might oblige them, alone or with France, to come to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia in circumstances in which effective help could not be ren- 
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dered. This would be the case if either Germany or Italy were the aggressor 
and the other declined to fulfil the guarantee. 

It might also be that, if Czechoslovakia thought herself able to count 
securely upon French and British help, she might be tempted to adopt an 
attitude towards Germany which would only create the trouble we all wish 
to avoid. 

(6) The question arises whether or not the Czech Government should ask 
or accept a guarantee from Russia. His Majesty’s Government consider that, 
if Russia were brought in as guarantor, it is probable that Germany and Italy 
would refuse to join in the guarantee. Since the guarantee of Germany is 
essential, we should, if matter came to one of clear choice between Germany 
and Russia, prefer the former at the price of exclusion of the latter. Moreover, 
a Russian guarantee would be ineffective in the probable event of Poland and 
Roumania refusing passage to Soviet troops. The attitude of the French 
Government is, however, that, while they will not impose a Russian guarantee 
on Czechoslovakia, they will do nothing to stop such a guarantee if the Czechs 
insist. 

(c) While His Majesty’s Government have had primarily in mind a 
guarantee of the nature described by the four Munich Powers alone, it would 
be possible to consider the acceptance of guarantees from Czechoslovakia’s 
neighbours and also from Yugoslavia. These States might wish to limit their 
guarantee to certain portions only of Czechoslovakia’s frontier. We should 
not attach great value to inclusion of these States as guarantors, but we should 
certainly see no objection. On the other hand Germany and Italy might not 
be disposed to agree. 

(2) The association of Poland in the guarantee would seem desirable on 
geographical and strategical grounds, either as a substitute for Russia if the 
latter is not a guarantor or as enabling Russia to intervene effectively if she 
is a guarantor. It is for consideration whether Poland should be assimilated 
to the Munich Powers, whose attitude is to decide the operation of the Anglo- 
French guarantee. It would probably be impossible to increase beyond three 
the number of guarantors whose assent is necessary for the operation of the 
guarantee. This might result in our being obliged to operate the guarantee 
in conjunction with France and Poland against Germany and Italy—a situa- 
tion only a degree less embarrassing than that contemplated in paragraph 1 
above. 

5. Conclusion would seem to be that Poland, if she is to be a guarantor, 
should be on the same footing as other guaranteeing neighbour States men- 
tioned in paragraph (c) above. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris, Warsaw No. 111, Moscow, Bucharest, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Rome. 
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No. 409 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received December 8) 


No. 738 Telegraphte [C 15215/85/18] 
ROME, December 8, 1938 


A bulletin of ‘Informazione Diplomatica’ dealing with Franco—-German 
declaration signed in Paris is published this evening. 

It reads as follows :— 

‘In responsible Roman circles the signing of Franco—-German declaration 
in Paris has been received with a full understanding of the causes which- have 
inspired it and with open favour in that it produces a notable clarification in 
relations between the two Powers concerned. No surprise on Italian side, 
because text of declaration was communicated to Signor Mussolini by Herr 
von Ribbentrop at the end of October and Signor Mussolini considered that 
a declaration on the lines of that signed in Paris would have been useful for 
the purposes of peace. No surprise also because Herr Hitler declared many 
times on several occasions and in precise terms that he regarded as closed the 
era of territorial disputes between Germany and France and as definitive the 
frontiers which at present divide the two countries. It has been stated many 
times that the singular and powerful political construction which has no 
precedent of its kind known as Rome-Berlin Axis does not constitute a 
diaphragm.' It is for this reason that Italy has followed with sympathy Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s journey to Paris and beginning of better relations between 
France and Germany just as Germany hailed in due course with sincere 
favour the agreements which re-established in the Mediterranean relations 
of bon votsinage between Great Britain and Italy. 

As is well known Italy, while not believing in perpetual peace and in 
eternal crystallization of special interests or situations, has given her cordial 
adhesion to all that may bring the peoples nearer to one another. It is how- 
ever with regret that responsible Roman circles have been compelled to 
ascertain that French Minister for Foreign Affairs’ policy meets with violent 
hostility in too many French circles which are unable to free themselves from 
the surviving spirit of the Treaty of Versailles and would like to lead history 
back to it, which is absurd. 

It may be that certain French circles nourished the illusion that the Paris 
declaration might in some way split the Axis; such an illusion was really 
pitiful and can only be the product of the brains of those who still do not know 
the nature of the style and development of the policy of the Axis which unites 
the two States, the two peoples and the two revolutions.’ 

1 The reference is to a phrase employed by Signor Mussolini in his speech at Milan on 
November 1, 1936, that ‘this Berlin—Rome line is not a diaphragm but an axis, around which 
can revolve all those European States with a will to collaboration and peace’. 
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No. 410 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 8) 
No. 394 Telegraphic [C 15211/2320/12| 


PARIS, December 8, 1938 

Your telegram No. 435.! 

Political Director while not aware of any immediate cause for anxiety 
about Czechoslovak treatment of Jews and Sudeten refugees, agrees with the 
idea of securing assurances. He promises to study the question of the form 
which action by French Government might take and of the most opportune 
moment for action and will give us his views as soon as possible. 

Repeated to Prague. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of December 6 Sir E. Phipps was instructed to suggest to 
the French Government that the French Minister at Prague should give a warning similar 
to that given by His Majesty’s Government to the effect that the success of the negotiations 
for a loan must largely depend on the attitude of the Czecho-Slovak Government towards 
anti-Semitism and towards the Jewish and Sudeten refugees from the Sudeten areas. 


No. 411 


Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 562 [C 14482/197/55] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1938 


I have received your telegrams No. g1 Saving,'! of November 20 and 
No. 1437 of November 24 and other reports from you concerning the situation 
in Danzig, and I have given consideration to the position which has been 
created by the action of the Senate of the Free City in introducing legislation 
on the lines of the Nuremberg Laws and in committing other violations of the 
Constitution. 

2. As Your Excellency is aware, it was not without grave preoccupation 
that the Committee of Three appointed by the Council to follow the situation 
in Danzig recommended on January 30, 1936, the appointment of a High 
Commissioner to succeed Mr. Lester. The circumstances in which this decision 
was taken are described in detail in a memorandum by the United Kingdom 
delegation at Geneva of January 1937 (a copy of which is enclosed for con- 
venience of reference’). Throughout the negotiations which took place at this 
time the Polish Government insisted most strongly on the maintenance of a 
League High Commissioner in Danzig, and it was largely out of considera- 
tion for Poland’s wishes in this matter that the Council’s decision was taken. 
The Council was also influenced by the assurances which the Danzig Senate 
had given to the Polish Government that they were resolved to carry out the 
Statute of the City and the obligations resulting therefrom, and further that 
they based their relations with the League High Commissioner on the legal 
statute in force. Finally, the Council took into consideration the circumstance 
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that its guarantee of the Constitution of the Free City was part of a political 
structure, to the disturbance of which it was desired to avoid contributing as 
long as possible. At the same time, it was considered that the High Com- 
missioner would certainly wish to let the Council know under what practical 
conditions he thought he could carry out his functions. 

3. M. Burckhardt was appointed High Commissioner in February 1937 
and he came to London before taking up his appointment. It was then ex- 
plained to him that the report of the Committee of Three made his position 
easier in some respects than that of his immediate predecessor, and it was 
suggested that he might be able to use this more favourable position to 
establish relations with the Senate on a basis of mutual co-operation for the 
avoidance of difficulties in the future. His main object in so doing would be 
to prevent, so far as lay in his power, the establishment of a full National 
Socialist régime in the Free City, which in the long run was probably in- 
evitable, but he might be able to moderate the basis on which it was carried 
through and try to ensure that this was done with a minimum of suffering for 
the Opposition and the maximum of regard for the extremely difficult 
position of the League Council and of himself as its representative. He was 
reminded that he would be required to make a report to the Council in due 
course on the practical conditions in which he thought he could carry out his 
functions. It was possible that he would find his task impracticable; if so, he 
must not hesitate to say so. The fact that the Council had called for such a 
report showed that it contemplated the possibility of having to reconsider the 
whole situation. 

4. It will be appreciated therefore that the possibility of M. Burckhardt’s 
position becoming untenable had from the first been recognised by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. In the event, however, 
M. Burckhardt has until recently been able, through the exercise of excep- 
tional diplomatic and political skill, to prevent a serious deterioration of the 
situation. He succeeded in establishing good relations with the Senate, and 
he maintained useful contacts in Berlin. His personal influence was sufficient 
both to prevent any open violation of the Constitution and to afford some 
protection to the members of the minorities in Danzig. His relations with the 
President of the Senate became increasingly close and cordial as Herr 
Greiser’s position was threatened by the activities of the local Gauleiter. The 
High Commissioner’s policy of strengthening the moderates against the 
extremists came, indeed, on more than one occasion very near to success, and 
Herr Forster’s transfer to other spheres of usefulness was apparently only 
prevented by the intervention of Herr Hitler. 

5. Although minor set-backs occurred, the High Commissioner was able 
to maintain his position. In September 1937 he made a preliminary report to 
the Committee of Three on the conditions in which it was possible for him to 
carry out his functions, and on this and subsequent occasions the committee 
was able to authorise his return to Danzig and to refrain from placing any 
questions relating to Danzig on the agenda of the Council. As late as Sep- 
tember of this year M. Burckhardt was able to give a comparatively reassur- 
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ing account of the situation to the Committee of Three (see my despatch 
No. 487 of October 18).4 

6. In these circumstances it was possible to contemplate a development of 
the situation in Danzig on the following lines: The High Commissioner would 
remain in Danzig on the present basis until the spring of next year, when 
fresh elections to the Volkstag were due to be held. These elections, or the 
referendum which might perhaps have been substituted for them, would have 
resulted in an overwhelming Nazi majority and the Senate could then have 
amended the Constitution by due process of law. The amendments would 
have required the assent of the Council and, as a condition of its assent, it 
would have been open to the Council to terminate its guarantee and to with- 
draw the High Commissioner. The only duty then remaining to the High 
Commissioner would have been that of dealing in the first instance with all 
differences arising between Poland and the Free City in regard to the treaty, 
or arrangements and agreements made thereunder. For this purpose it would 
be unnecessary to have a High Commissioner resident in the Free City, and 
it would be possible to provide for the arbitral functions of the Council to be 
exercised on the demand of either of the parties concerned by a nominee of 
the Council or by the Council itself. 

7. The pursuit of this policy was always liable to be overtaken either by a 
direct agreement between Poland and Germany revising the status of the 
Free City, or by internal developments in the Free City itself which the 
Council could not ignore. But in spite of the risks involved it was not thought 
desirable for His Majesty’s Government to attempt to precipitate a solution 
of the Danzig question in advance of either of these eventualities. From the 
Council’s point of view, the first eventuality would have been preferable 
to the second, since Poland might be presumed to be a consenting party to 
the new settlement, whereas in the second eventuality (which appears, in 
fact, to have arisen) she might be expected to press for the maintenance of the 
League High Commissioner in Danzig for use as a bargaining counter in 
negotiations with Germany. 

8. His Majesty’s Government have on more than one occasion intimated 
to the High Commissioner, for use in his discussions in Danzig and Berlin, 
first, that the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards any modification 
of the Constitution would be mainly influenced by the way in which this was 
carried out, and, secondly, that His Majesty’s Government regarded the 
international status of the Free City as a matter primarily affecting Germany 
and Poland. While any change in the Constitution would be a matter for the 
Council, His Majesty’s Government for their part would certainly be pre- 
pared to consider any proposals on which the German and Polish Govern- 
ments were able to agree, more especially if they paid due regard to the 
position of minorities. 

g. This last condition is now unlikely to be fulfilled, but the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government is still governed by the consideration that the 
object of the Danzig provisions of the Peace Treaty was to fulfil the Allies’ 

4 Not printed. 
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declared intention of giving Poland an outlet to the sea, while abstaining from 
placing a purely German area under her sovereignty. The establishment of 
Danzig as a Free City under the protection of the League and the guarantee 
of its Constitution by the League were, in fact, a means, and not an end, and 
if an arrangement were reached by an agreement between Germany, Poland 
and the Free City (whose consent could no doubt be assumed in the circum- 
stances) which involved even substantial changes in the existing position, 
there should be no serious difficulty in the Council’s accepting and giving 
effect to such an arrangement in so far as it lay with it to do so. The position 
might be different if the continuance of the present status of the Free City 
meant that the minorities there would be adequately protected, but in present 
circumstances any attempt by the Council to give effect in this respect to its 
guarantee of the Constitution would be only too likely to result merely in 
placing it in a humiliating position. 

10. The anti-Semitic outbursts, the introduction of the Nuremberg Laws 
and the adoption of other unconstitutional measures by the Senate have now 
rendered the position of the Council and of the High Commissioner virtually 
untenable. It is also the case that the position of the High Commissioner in 
Danzig was largely dependent on the policy of Berlin. So long as the German 
Government were prepared, out of consideration for Anglo-German relations 
or for some other reason, to maintain the status quo in Danzig, no serious 
development was to be expected; but as soon as the German Government 
decided to alter their policy, the High Commissioner’s difficulties were likely 
toincrease. I note that the High Commissioner has informed Your Excellency 
that he thinks that his withdrawal should be seriously considered and that 
some new formula should be found to cover the new situation. I understand 
that you share this view, but that you think it important that full account 
should be taken of the views of the Polish Government. 

11. In the circumstances, I have reached the conclusion that it will be 
necessary to raise the question of Danzig in some form at the time of the next 
Council meeting at Geneva. The general procedure which I have in mind is 
that the High Commissioner should present to the Committee of Three a 
report to the effect that conditions in which he can carry out his functions 
satisfactorily no longer exist. On the basis of this report it would be open to 
the Committee to recommend that the Council should declare its guarantee 
of the Constitution of Danzig to be terminated. There would therefore be no 
object in maintaining a resident High Commissioner in Danzig since his 
functions would merely be those of dealing in the first instance with any 
differences arising between Poland and the Free City arising out of the treaty 
or any arrangements made thereunder. These functions would in the future 
be entrusted to a person who would be called upon by one or other of the 
parties to intervene when necessary. It might help to meet the Polish views if 
M. Burckhardt could be persuaded to continue to act in this capacity. 

12. I do not anticipate any serious objection to this course from the other 
members of the Committee of Three, or indeed from the other members of 
the Council. The possibility of withdrawing the High Commissioner has been 
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discussed with some approval at previous meetings of the Committee, and it 
has been recognised that if it were not for the attitude of Poland withdrawal 
might be desirable. The principal difficulty lies, therefore, with the Polish 
Government. 

13. In the past the Polish Government, while anxious for the maintenance 
of the League High Commissioner, have been less anxious to fortify his 
authority. They have shown little or no concern for the guarantee of the con- 
stitution or for the rights of minorities in Danzig other than the Polish 
minority. They have been inclined to short-circuit the High Commissioner in 
their negotiations in Danzig and Berlin, though as a result of representations 
from the Committee of Three they have kept him generally informed of the 
course of these negotiations. I am not clear how far the Polish Govern- 
ment are prepared in the circumstances which have arisen to insist on the 
retention of a High Commissioner. Poland has now ceased to be represented 
on the Council, but His Majesty’s Government would not wish to take any 
decision in Danzig matters without full consultation with the Polish Govern- 
ment, more especially as they are advised that under article 4 (5) of the 
Covenant Poland is entitled to sit as a member of the Council for Danzig 
affairs. I should therefore be grateful if you would take an early opportunity 
of eliciting the views of the Polish Government on the present situation with 
regard to Danzig. 

14. In reply to any enquiries from the Polish side, you should make such 
use as you consider necessary of the material in this despatch. Further, should 
the Polish Government show a disposition to insist on the retention of the 
High Commissioner, you might perhaps explain that it was out of considera- 
tion for the views of the Polish Government that His Majesty’s Government 
agreed to the appointment of the High Commissioner in 1936 and to con- 
tinue to fulfil the ungrateful task of rapporteur for Danzig questions at Geneva. 
His Majesty’s Government have sometimes regretted that the Polish Govern- 
ment have not adopted a more positive attitude in regard to the maintenance 
of the Constitution of Danzig and made a greater use of the presence of the 
High Commissioner. They fully understand the reasons for which the Polish 
Government, now no longer represented on the League Council, have con- 
cerned themselves primarily with the rights of their own minority in Danzig 
and not with the rights of other minorities. But they will realise that His 
Majesty’s Government, as a member of the Council and as rapporteur for 
Danzig questions, must regard the question as a whole, and it is their con- 
sidered view that events in Danzig have made a reconsideration of the 
Council’s position inevitable. 

15. If the Polish Government take the point that the withdrawal of the 
High Commissioner would involve revision of the articles of the Peace Treaty 
dealing with Danzig (which provide inter alia that the High Commissioner 
should be resident in the Free City), you might observe that formal revision is 
not necessarily out of the question, but that in any case the treaty position in 
Danzig is, in fact, in process of being modified, and that it is not in practice 
possible to turn a blind eye to this development. 
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16. For Your Excellency’s information I desire to add that if before the 
meeting of the Council in January next an agreement between Poland and 
Germany in regard to the status of the Free City is reached, it would, no 
doubt, be easier for the Council to accept the position. In such an event His 
Majesty’s Government would expect that the Council would be informed of 
the terms of any such agreement. If it was desired to effect the formal revision 
of the Danzig articles of the Treaty it is by no means certain that this would 
be impossible. The point that the consent of all the parties to the Treaty 
would be necessary could be tacitly ignored, as in the past, and the only 
parties really concerned are the principal Allied and Associated Powers. It 
was those Powers who undertook in article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles the 
establishinent of Danzig as a Free City, and in article 104 to negotiate the 
Treaty which was to govern the relations between the Polish Government and 
Danzig. If Germany came to an agreement with Poland she could, no doubt, 
obtain the assent of Italy and Japan, and there is no reason why the United 
Kingdom and France should raise difficulties. An agreement between Poland 
and Germany which was accepted by the Four Powers and Danzig, and 
accepted by the League, would give the new situation a decent appearance 
of legality. It seems, however, somewhat unlikely that a Polish-German 
agreement will in present circumstances be reached before the Council 
meets on the 16th January next. 

17. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Berlin, Paris and Stockholm, and to His Majesty’s Consul-General in Danzig. 

I am, &c. 
HAuirax. 


No. 412 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts)! 


No. 2755 [C 14482/197/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1938 
Sir, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of a despatch addressed to 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Warsaw on the subject of the situation in 
Danzig. 

2. The French Government have a special interest in this question, in view 
of their participation in the work of the Committee of Three appointed by 
the League Council to follow the situation in Danzig, and I shall be glad 
if you will take a suitable opportunity of discussing the present position at 
Danzig with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and if you will try to elicit their 
views. 

3. In your conversation you may make such use as you consider desirable 
of the material contained in the enclosed despatch, and in particular of 
paragraphs 10 and 11. 

1 Also to His Majesty’s Representative, Stockholm, No. 247, mutatis mutandis. 
'2 No. 411. 
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4. A similar despatch has been addressed to His Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Stockholm. 
Iam, &c. 
HA irax. 


No. 413 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 12) 
No. 434 [G 15338/2475/12] 


PRAGUE, December 8, 1938 
My Lord, 

Although the Czechs are still dazed from their recent blow, and it remains 
too soon to arrive at definite conclusions as to the future of Czechoslovakia, 
it may be useful to you to have a review of the relevant factors and tendencies 
so far as they have become apparent. They all serve to confirm rather than 
weaken the obvious inference from what has occurred that Czechoslovakia 
must, however sad she may feel at heart, dance to the German tune. That 
tune is not yet very distinct to foreign ears in Prague, and it may be that the 
makers of modern German political music have themselves not decided how 
the instruments of Czechoslovakia can best be called upon to swell a German 
symphony in Central Europe. 

2. The first question which springs to the mind in contemplating what 
remains of Czechoslovakia after its successive losses of territory is whether the 
State as such can continue to exist. Two factors suggest themselves which 
might lead to its disruption. The composite State might disintegrate of itself; 
its disintegration could be deliberately brought about by Germany. On the 
other hand, it is conceivable that Germany will think her interests best served 
by keeping the State in being and herself take steps to save it from internal 
disruption, as she has lately saved it from further external aggression at the 
hands of Poland and Hungary. Her ultimate intentions are still not clear to 
an outside observer, if, indeed, they have been precisely determined in Berlin. 

3. As regards the likelihood of disruption from within, I learn from several 
sources that the Czechs are to-day more worried by their internal than their 
external difficulties. Having for years maintained that there was no Slovak 
question, they have now woken up to the fact that it not only exists, but exists 
in a highly intractable form. It is perhaps first and foremost a psychological 
problem. Though Czechs and Slovaks may be racially akin and speak a more 
or less similar language, they have no common historical or spiritual tradi- 
tion. The Czechs have an old civilisation of their own which was ripened by 
300 years of civilised rule under the Austrians. The Slovaks were during those 
centuries under the heel of the Magyars. When the Czechs took over Slovakia 
they found with rare exceptions a race of illiterate peasants, and, though they 
have conferred upon them innumerable material benefits, including the 
hitherto unknown blessing of education, they have utterly failed to win their 
hearts or their gratitude. Accustomed to the splendid, if erratic, habits of 
their Hungarian overlords, the Slovaks despised and disliked the petty Czech 
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officials who came swarming into their country. The Czechs for some reason 
lack the gift of making themselves popular, and this failing has cost them as 
dear in Slovakia as it has elsewhere. The distress of the Czechs has been taken 
by the Slovaks as their opportunity. Far from sympathising with Czech woes, 
the Slovaks are openly modelling themselves on the ways of the victorious 
enemy. They have already exacted an autonomy for which they are clearly 
unripe. An official hyphen has been inserted in the old name of Czecho- 
slovakia, and it is impossible to be sure that matters will stop at that point. 
The struggle is likely to reach its climax over finance. Robbed of their 
wealthiest districts, the Slovaks are now even less in a position to pay their 
way than they were before. As soon as this is brought home to them they may 
perceive that their best policy is to work in with the Czechs. On the other 
hand, they may turn to Germany or even Hungary, and it will then be seen 
whether or no Germany desires this country to maintain its present status. 

4. In my telegram No. 539 Saving! of the 5th November I informed you of 
a conversation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, when Dr. Chvalkovsky 
suggested to me that it was still too early to judge what his country’s eventual 
position would be. He added, however, that he had been given a clear warn- 
ing by Herr Hitler that Czechoslovakia must play no tricks with Germany or 
otherwise he would make an end in eight hours. From that it would seem to 
follow that Germany is prepared, at any rate for the moment, to allow the 
Czechs a nominal independence so long, but only so long, as they are pre- 
pared to do her bidding. That she is not prepared to mitigate the position by 
any outward show of grace is clear from the attitude of the German nego- 
tiators in Berlin. Negotiation seems indeed an inappropriate term for the 
methods employed. If what I hear is correct, the normal procedure has been 
that the German delegates draw up an agreement and simply inform the 
Czechoslovak delegation that it is ready for signature at a stated hour. Such 
accounts of the situation bear the stamp of truth, for the German Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the International Commission is not dissimilar. 

5. The agreements thus imposed hitherto have dealt respectively with 
the new frontiers, communications, the question of optants, minorities and 
certain provisional economic arrangements. 

6. So far as the frontier question is concerned, it will have been observed 
that no excessive regard was paid to ethnical justice when the final line of 
occupation came to be laid down. Despite Herr Hitler’s reiterated protesta- 
tions that he desires no alien races within the Reich, purely Czech areas were 
taken over where it suited the German interest to do so, and vital Czech lines 
of communication were ruthlessly cut. In some cases the only obvious purpose 
of occupation was to make a show of power, as, for example, in the Domazlice 
area, which has been Czech down the ages. 

7. Of greater interest than the actual line of frontier laid down has been 
the manner in which the Munich Agreement was immediately followed by 
plans for the development of communications through Czechoslovakia in both 
directions. Some of the projects, that, for example, of the Oder-Danube 

™ No. 251. 
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Canal, together with its connexion with the Elbe, and that of the ‘Autobahn’, 
which is to span the country from east to west, are indeed old ideas which 
have long been under the consideration of the Czechoslovak Government. 
But the Breslau-Vienna ‘Autobahn’ is quite a different proposition. I am 
informed on good authority that the Czechoslovak Government had no great 
objection to the plan in principle, but they wished to construct the road 
themselves and at their own expense. It was only under pressure that they 
agreed to its being constructed, owned and policed by the Germans. It seems 
a novel form of arrangement to impose upon a nominally independent 
country, and it has already been laid down that Germans working on the 
road shall enjoy a kind of extra-territorial status and not be subject to the 
Czechoslovak courts. But the road has at least the advantage that it may serve 
as a form of lightning conductor. One of the aspects of Germany’s policy with 
regard to this country, which was referred to in my despatch No. 157 of 
the 16th May last?, was the fact that Czechoslovakia forms a wedge thrust 
deep into the flank of Germany and cutting the natural route of communica- 
tions between Silesia and Austria. So long as that situation existed there was 
inevitably a temptation for Germany to take over the whole of the historic 
provinces. It may be that the new corridor will save the Czechs from that fate. 
It may be remarked, too, that Germany has also secured two air routes con- 
necting Silesia and Austria, and arranged very favourable terms for her rail 
communications (see my despatch No. 392 E. of the 14th November.?) 

8. Apart from saving the world from war, one of the chief results hoped for 
from the Munich Agreement was that it would eliminate the problem of the 
German minority in Czechoslovakia. In a diminished form this problem will, 
I fear, nevertheless remain. In the negotiations, if the term may be used, lead- 
ing up to the Option Agreement just concluded the chief object of the Czecho- 
slovak Government was to reduce to the minimum both their German 
minority and their Reich German population. In this they were successful to 
the extent that by the Agreement no person of German race resident in the 
Sudeten territory may opt for Czechoslovakia. Moreover, they have obtained 
the right to expel those Sudetens resident within the present borders of 
Czechoslovakia who have settled there since 1910. Those settled there before 
that date (who must be the great majority) remain Czechoslovak citizens, 
but may opt for Germany. There seems to be no provision requiring them to 
leave this country if they do so, but in any case it seems likely that the majority 
will not exercise their right of option. For Herr Kundt, who has remained 
here as leader of the German ‘Volksgruppe’ under the direction of the 
‘Ausland Institut’ of Stuttgart, gave a recent interview to the press advising 
against that course. 

g. Inaleading article on the 27th November the semi-official ‘Prager Presse’ 
estimated the present German minority at 386,000, of whom 240,000 were in 
the historic provinces. It further estimated that, after the provisions of the 
Option Agreement had been carried out, the German minority might amount 
to between 350,000 and 380,000 persons. Some of these will, of course, be 

2 See Volume I of this Series, No. 221. 3 Not printed. 
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Social Democrats or Communists, but it is evident that the presence of a good 
quarter of a million National Socialists will give the German Government 
plenty of opportunity to make trouble if they so desire. A few days ago I 
happened to run across Herr Kundt, who remarked to me that if the oppres- 
sion of the German minority here which had recently been taking place were 
to continue Czechoslovakia would call down upon herself the wrath of the 
Reich. The Reich has now obtained a treaty right by which to justify any 
action she may take, for, as a result of the Minorities Declaration signed at 
Berlin at the same time as the Option Agreement, the German Government 
now have a legal right to take a direct interest in the treatment of their 
minority in this country. 

10. Herr Kundt is in constant touch with Reich Germany, to which he 
makes frequent visits, and he has already set up with German financial 
assistance not only the ‘Deutsche Reichshilfe’, to which reference was made 
in Mr. Troutbeck’s Saving telegram No. 555 of the roth November‘ but also 
a “Deutsches Arbeitsamt’, which is divided into four separate sections for 
economic matters, social policy, culture and press respectively. No decision 
yet appears to have been taken as to the future of the German University and 
other old-standing cultural institutions in this country. Dr. Beran, who has 
now just become Prime Minister, was reported on the rgth November to have 
stated that the law faculty of the Prague University would be transferred to 
Reichenberg and that the medical faculty would remain in Prague. On the 
26th November it was officially announced that a Czechoslovak delegation 
had proceeded to Berlin to discuss common educational questions, and it is 
generally believed that the Germans have every intention of conducting a 
strong cultural campaign in this country. The prevalent German notion that 
Prague is really a German town is unlikely to be forgotten. Meanwhile, Herr 
Kundt is for the moment remaining discreetly in the background, so far as 
politics are concerned. While still a Deputy, he is not re-establishing a 
political party, and although Dr. Karmasin, his opposite number or his sub- 
ordinate in Slovakia, has been given an official appointment as State 
Secretary for German Affairs, Herr Kundt declined a similar appointment 
for Bohemia. In his opinion, as he explained to me the other day, if the 
German ‘Volksgruppe’ is to be officially represented, it ought to be in the 
Cabinet. 

11. On the future of the economic relations between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia it is still too early to speak authoritatively, as they have not yet been 
finally settled. Negotiations for a definite commercial treaty are to begin 
shortly, and it seems likely that the agreement will be ofa far-reaching nature. 
Even if it were a question of negotiations between two partners of equal 
political strength, the Czechs would not hold a particularly good bargaining 
position, for as a result of the new frontiers they depend upon Germany both 
for their lignite and also for the power from which their electric current is 
derived. Again, though the seizure of the Sudeten territory may, as is freely 
asserted in Czechoslovak quarters, be a liability rather than an asset to 
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Germany, nevertheless its loss represents on balance a fall in Czechoslovakia’s 
exporting capacity, and on that account a diminution of her bargaining 
power in international commercial relations. Moreover, the very fact that the 
area which she has gained is an economic liability to Germany is likely to 
prove an incentive to her to seek economic compensation from that part of 
Czechoslovakia which has remained independent. The Czechs always used 
to maintain that it was not the Sudeten area in which Germany was inter- 
ested, but the forests and rich food-producing lands of Czech Bohemia, and 
there are indications that the suspicion was not far wrong. I learn on good 
authority that the Germans are already demanding that the Czechoslovak 
Government should supply them with fixed quotas of various categories of 
goods covering a very large field, and that these demands would, if executed, 
amount in effect to an organisation of Czech production and to control of the 
country’s economic life. There is also always lurking in the background the 
possibility of a customs union, accompanied very likely by a currency union. 
It appears that till recently the Germans were not pressing any such demand, 
but were rather suggesting a far-reaching trade agreement which would 
embody a system of preferences for particular goods. But recently the Reichs- 
bank has again raised the question of a customs union, and economists are 
inclined to think that a customs union with present-day Germany would be 
impossible without a currency union. Dr. Chvalkovsky has informed Sir 
Walter Layton that, although the possibility of a customs union was mooted 
in Berlin, he thinks that it will not be pressed, as the Czechoslovak authorities 
hope to have persuaded Berlin that it would be in the latter’s interest to leave 
Czechoslovakia free to play her part in a three-cornered trade between 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and the Balkan countries, whose products Ger- 
many needs. 

12. Meanwhile, German intellectual or propaganda influence is making 
its impression. It is to be doubted if at bottom the feelings of the Czechs have 
greatly altered towards Germany as a result of the crisis. The Military Attaché 
has been struck by the almost passionate hatred of Germany expressed by 
Czech soldiers with whom he has come in contact. Nor can the hectoring 
methods of the German delegates in Berlin have left anything but bitterness in 
the minds of the Czech associates, and in many other quarters I have heard 
that the German authorities are doing little to make things easy for the Czechs. 
But willy-nilly the Czechs have now to adapt themselves to the new situation, 
and it is possible that they are more pliable than they at first sight appear. 
However that may be, it is apparent that those noted for their anti-German 
sentiments are being ousted from public life and influence. It is disillusioning 
to see how low the stock of Dr. Benes and even Dr. Masaryk has fallen in the 
country to which they devoted their lives and energies, and their busts are 
being removed from schools and public places. Agitation has not ceased for 
a public enquiry to be made into Dr. Benes’s responsibility for the débdcle. In 
the diplomatic service and the Government offices new men are coming to 
the fore whose past records are unobjectionable from a German point of 
view. The press and the cinema show the same tendency. The old leftward 
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papers are either disappearing or changing their colour. A film by Karel 
Capek was prohibited the other day. In politics the Communist party is 
already suspended and soon to be proscribed. The new party of Working 
People, though officially the Opposition, is despondent as to its future, and it 
looks as though parliamentary democracy may soon be replaced by a more or 
less authoritarian Government. The party of National Unity is said to be 
chiefly notable for its internal dissensions, but the Government has already 
prepared a Full Powers Act which should enable it to ignore, if necessary, the 
party politicians. Only the suspicions of the Slovaks have prevented the Act 
being already in force. 

13. But it is over the Jewish question that German influence is being most 
actively pressed. It seems that, not content with exterminating the Jews in 
their own country, the Germans are determined to carry the campaign into 
that of their neighbour, realising, no doubt, that Jewish influence is bound to 
be hostile to them and should therefore be eradicated wherever possible. The 
Czechs thus find themselves between two fires, being urged by the Germans 
to destroy the Jews, and by ourselves to protect them. I fear there is little 
doubt which advice will be the more strongly heeded, nor in which direction 
the sentiments of the Czechs themselves are now turning. There are already 
a number of individual cases of persecution in the professions and by students 
at the University. Even the more decent-minded have a feeling of helplessness 
in the matter, and one of them recently remarked to a member of my staff: 
“We were never in our history anti-Semitic, but the world is forcing us to 
become so.’ 

14. If among the Czechs German influence is only accepted with reluc- 
tance, the more emotional Slovaks appear to be imbibing it with enthusiasm. 
“The Slovaks have the greatest interest in the friendship of mighty Germany, 
which, under Herr Hitler’s guidance, has effected changes of historic im- 
portance without shedding blood. In that she serves as a model to the Slovaks.’ 
So spoke Dr. Mach, the head of the Slovak Propaganda Service, in an address 
to six hundred German unemployed who left Bratislava a week ago to find 
work in Germany. Similar reports are appearing continually in the press, and | 
all visitors to Slovakia bring back tales of the inhabitants’ enthusiasm for 
Germany. It is no doubt fanned in some measure by the peculiar dislike felt 
by the Slovaks just now for the Czechs. ‘Slovakia for the Slovaks,’ the slogan 
goes, ‘Palestine for the Jews, the Danube for the Czechs.’ In their eagerness 
to be rid of Czech ideas the Slovaks therefore turn with increased alacrity 
to German methods. The single party system is already installed (incidentally 
the German, Hungarian and Ruthene minorities are all to be represented in 
it). The trade unions are being organised in a single body. Jews are being 
deliberately oppressed. The first concentration camp will soon be open. The 
Hlinka Guard struts about in its new black uniform, which is remarkably 
similar to that of the Reich S.S. 

15. It is strange that pro-German feeling seems to have been so little 
damped by the Nazi treatment of the Roman Catholic religion or by the slight 
regard paid to Slovak interests on the German side. The German Govern- 
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ment have, indeed, raised the status of their consulate in Bratislava to that of 
a consulate-general, and appear to go out of their way to give the Slovaks 
every outward show of consideration. But the Vienna decision deprived 
Slovakia of the greater part of its fertile land, and the line laid down for the 
‘6th zone’ deprives it of further territory round the outskirts of Bratislava, 
which is now completely dominated, even the city waterworks being, I am 
told, on German soil. Its railway connexion with the north had already been 
cut by the 5th zone. 

16. Local German interests are represented by the ‘German party’, whose 
leader, Dr. Karmasin, has been made State Secretary for German Affairs. He 
openly proclaims his devotion to ‘Deutschtum’, and Dr. Tiso has promised 
that the German ‘Volksgruppe’ in Slovakia shall have full freedom ofnational 
thought, its own national organisation built on National Socialist principles, 
the right to use any symbols desired to give expression to its National Socialist 
outlook, and a proportionate share in public administration in places with a 
predominantly German population. The organisation of the “Volksgruppe’ 
in Slovakia has thus gone ahead of its counterpart in the Historic Provinces. 

17. It may be surmised, however, that the interest of the Reich in Slovakia 
is not confined to protecting the local German population. What its ideas for 
Slovakia precisely are is more difficult to conjecture. There is talk of Ger- 
many exploiting the province’s economic resources, but that would presum- 
ably need a large outlay of capital, which may not be ready to hand. Some 
weeks ago the Slovak broadcasts from Germany were inciting the Slovaks 
against the Czechs, but it cannot be said with any certainty that Germany 
is deliberately aiming at the establishment of Slovakia as a separate State. 
Subject to the views of His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin, my surmise 
would be that no clear decision has yet been taken in Berlin. It may be 
doubted whether Slovakia has much importance in German eyes for its own 
sake. Its importance rests upon the fact that it lies along the route to the east, 
and it will no doubt be made to serve Germany’s purpose from that point of 
view in such manner as the Reich may think fit. 

18. The same applies to Sub-Carpathian Russia, which in its new shape 
consists of a barren and mountainous country of little more than half a 
million inhabitants. The German Government have already established a 
consulate with a large staff in the village capital of Chust, and a secretary 
of the German Legation has recently made a much-advertised tour of the 
province. The Ruthenian Government have established on their side a ‘S.A.’ 
formation under the name of ‘Sic.’ Ruthenia has a special importance for 
Germany in that it contains a Ukrainian population and could be made a 
focus of intrigue and starting-point for adventures in both Polish and Russian 
Ukraine. It is difficult to see any other reason for Germany’s resistance to the 
Polish—-Hungarian claim for a common frontier through Ruthenia, a claim 
which at least has some economic justification. 

19. I fear that the foregoing somewhat discursive remarks lead to no very 
certain conclusion. The most that can be said is that, if Germany wishes to 
take over the remainder of this country, no power on earth can at present 
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stop her doing so. In a future which cannot yet be foreseen, it is conceivable 
that a pan-Slav revival will hold Germany in check, and even reverse the 
roles, so that Slav territories used by Germany to open a way into Russia may. 
end by giving Slavs better access to the Reich. Meanwhile, it is largely a 
matter for Germany’s own convenience whether she occupies Czechoslovakia. 
A triumphal march into Prague, often claimed by Germans as one of the 
oldest and most beautiful of German cities, would be a cheap way of raising 
his prestige, should Herr Hitler ever feel the necessity. For can anyone say 
whether he has yet assuaged against the Czechs that uncontrollable resent- 
ment which Sir Nevile Henderson has described as one of the chief qualities 
of his character? In.any case, the Czechoslovak Government will pursue at 
their peril any policy which is not entirely subservient to German aims, 
whether political or economic. A foretaste of their complete economic 
dependence on German goodwill has already been given in the exaggerated 
delay with which railway communications have been reopened. The normal 
services are still not running two months after the signature of the Munich 
Agreement, and I am told that deliveries from or through Germany are 
held up without compunction. 

20. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin. | 

I have, &c. 
B. C,. NEwron. 


No. 414 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 12) 
No. 436 [C 15340/11169/18) 


PRAGUE, December 8, 1938 

My Lord, | 
In my despatch No. 434! of to-day’s date I had the honour to submit a 
review of such factors and tendencies as are at present apparent with regard 
to Germany’s intentions towards the State of Czechoslovakia and to the 
likelihood of the State being able to continue its existence in its present form. 
My general conclusion was that, while Germany’s intentions were still 
obscure to an outside observer in Prague, and had, indeed, perhaps not yet 
been precisely determined in Berlin, it was clear that Germany now held a 
predominant position in this country and could impose her will upon it in any 
direction she cared. I also drew attention to the disintegrating tendencies 
arising from the discord between the Czechs and Slovaks. These matters are 
clearly relevant when considering the international guarantee against un- 
provoked aggression to which His Majesty’s Government have offered to 
subscribe, and which Sir Thomas Inskip declared on the 4th October to be 
already in force in principle for His Majesty’s Government. It may be asked 
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whether since that date this country has so far lost her independence that a 
new situation has arisen which alters the whole basis on which His Majesty’s 
Government made their statement. 

2. Two new factors have arisen since the signature of the Munich Agree- 
ment which were not foreseen at the time and which have no direct connexion 
with that Agreement, while three other factors lie as possibilities in the back- 
ground. In the first place, the German Government have obtained in the 
Vienna-Breslau ‘Autobahn’ an exterritorial corridor through this country. 
On the military aspect of the ‘Autobahn’ I have the honour to enclose a 
memorandum by the Military Attaché. It seems difficult to contend that it 
will amount, in practice, to more than a further nail in the coffin of the inde- 
pendence which Czechoslovakia lost at Munich, and I observe that the Prime 
Minister stated in Parliament on the 28th November that it would not alter 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government as regards the guarantee.? More- 
over, the existence of the corridor may make the German army more inclined 
to leave untouched other parts of Bohemia. Secondly, as a result of the 
Minorities Declaration the German Government now have a legal right to 
watch the interests of the German minority in Czechoslovakia. But it can 
hardly be contended that the situation has thereby been radically altered. 
A right to interest herself in her minority does not give Germany the right to 
march into this country on its behalf. Nevertheless, the weight of these two 
factors, even if not decisive, must be added to that of others which may arise. 

3. The three further factors already looming in the background are, firstly, 
that Czechoslovakia may be forced to conclude a customs and currency union 
with Germany, secondly, that Ruthenia may be lost by being taken over by 
Hungary or merged in a new Ukrainian State, and, thirdly, that Slovakia 
may break away. With regard to the first, it would seem difficult to argue that 
by the ostensibly voluntary acceptance of a customs and currency union with 
Germany the Czechoslovak Government would forfeit their right to a 
guarantee against unprovoked aggression. On the other hand, the defection 
of Ruthenia would involve a territorial change, the loss of one of the three 
constituent parts of a Federal State and of a line of communication with the 
outside world, and a change of neighbours. At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that Ruthenia is only a small and intrinsically unimportant province, 
representing more of a burden than an asset. I may recall here a remark made 
to me by Dr. Benes on the grd June last to the effect that ‘the inhabitants of 
Ruthenia were quite different people, and if an independent Ukrainia ever 
came into existence, would probably be incorporated with the Ukraine, but 
the union of the Czechs and Slovaks was vital for the existence of a republic 
which had neighbouring countries with populations of 75 million in the case 
of Germany and 30 million in the case of Poland’ (see paragraph 3 of my 
telegram No. 2653 of the grd June last). The Slovak question is not only on a 
much bigger scale as regards population and territory but 1s also more im- 
portant in principle. For Slovakia was from the outset, and, indeed, from the 


2 See Parl. Deb., 5th series, H. of C., Vol. 342, cols. 3-4. 
3 See. Volume I of this Series, No. 373. 
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time of the Pittsburgh Agreement,? an essential constituent of the State of 
Czechoslovakia. A new situation would definitely arise were it to break away, 
for in that case the Czechoslovak State would have ceased to exist. 

4. A further point which, perhaps, deserves mention is the apparent 
reluctance of the Czechoslovak Government themselves to invoke British 
assistance. It will have been noticed that they made no appeal to our guarantee 
when faced with fresh territorial demands, based upon no principle of justice, 
from Germany, Poland and Hungary. At the same time, the Czechoslovak 
Government appear still to be desirous of obtaining our guarantee as well 
as that of the other Munich Powers. Nevertheless, from the day when the 
French Government showed that they had no intention to defend Czecho- 
slovakia and the Czechoslovak army marched out of its prepared defences, 
this country has been completely at Germany’s mercy and the only Power 
physically capable of guaranteeing it is Germany herself. The sooner, there- 
fore, she gives the guarantee she promised at Munich the better, and any 
action on our part which might delay it or make Germany suspicious of Czech 
intentions would only be harmful for Czechoslovakia. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris and Berlin. 

I have, &c. 
B. C. NEwron. 


3 The convention signed on June 30, 1918, by Dr. T. G. Masaryk and representatives of 
the Slovaks in the United States. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 414 


Memorandum respecting Military Aspects of the Proposed 
Breslau-Vienna Autostrada 


PRAGUE, December 1, 1938 


The proposed autostrada which is expected to reach completion in two 
years will be a direct north-south transversal, enabling Germany to concen- 
trate and maintain from the Breslau area a force operating south or south- 
east of Vienna by the shortest route, or to maintain communications between 
forces operating north and south of Czechoslovakia. 

2. The considerations affecting the employment of a German army against 
Hungary or Poland, or simultaneously against both, are based entirely on the 
assumption of a neutral Czechoslovakia for the following reasons :— 


(a2) The present shape of Czechoslovakia, combined with its lack of forti- 
fications, render it a virtual impossibility for the Czechoslovak army 
in its reorganised state to defend the country against future German 
aggression. 

(b) It is unlikely that the German Government would consent to the for- 
mation of a new Czechoslovak army of a probable strength of 6-8 
infantry divisions with 2-4 independent motorised and two cavalry 
brigades if there was even a remote possibility of its employment 
against Germany. 
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3. While the co-operation in the future between the German and Czecho- 
slovak armies against Poland and Hungary cannot be overlooked, such co- 
operation would presuppose Czechoslovakia as an active ally, in which case 
the autostrada concerned would lose its real significance and would merely 
become a link in the communications of a force operating in Czechoslovakia 
itself in conjunction with the road and rail system of the country. It will, 
therefore, be assumed that the road concerned is an integral part of German 
territory and free from all danger of Czechoslovak interference even in a war 
in which Czechoslovakia remained neutral. 

4.—(a) To takethecase in which a German army is operating unsupported 
in Hungary. 

There is, in fact, only a saving of approximately 70 miles between the 
roads Vienna-—Breslau—Berlin and Vienna—Regensburg—Leipzig—Berlin, and 
the saving in time will therefore be of less importance than the possession of 
an alternative or additional line of communication. 

(b) In the case of German armies operating in South Poland and Hungary, 
the possession of this road will make a very considerable difference if it is 
required to move formations from Vienna to Breslau or vice versa, and whereas 
the length of the road Vienna—Dresden-Breslau is approximately 490 miles, 
that of the new direct road would be 210 miles, or a saving of 280 miles, a 
saving of probably 36-48 hours for troop movement by motor transport. 

5. In the new plan of road construction for Czechoslovakia, this autostrada 
joins at Brno with the proposed Czechoslovak trunk road running to Prague 
and thence to Dresden, while additional main roads are envisaged running 
south from Prague to Linz and west to Pilsen and Nirnberg. In view of the 
fact that its completion is not envisaged before the end of 1940 there can be no 
immediate military significance; but it is more than likely that under German 
direction work will be expedited on all these roads in Czechoslovakia to the 
east, so that at the end of two years there is a network of modern roads capable 
of transporting and maintaining a force beyond the eastern borders of present 
Germany. — 

While it is not intended to guess at the future policy of Germany, her 
apparent desire to expand into Polish Ukraine is hardly compatible with the 
continued neutrality of Czechoslovakia, at any rate from a point of view of 
the employment of her military forces. It appears, therefore, more than likely 
that Germany views the construction of the proposed autostrada more as a 
main link in the chain of communications through a friendly Czechoslovakia, 
than as an isolated, and, therefore, naturally vulnerable north to south line, 
whose practical military value, though important, would be greatly en- 
hanced when joined up to the remainder of the Czechoslovak road system. 

G. A. GC. Macnas,! 
Mayor, Military Attaché. 

1 Major MacNab had been appointed Military Attaché to His Majesty’s Legation in 

Prague on November 15, 1938. 
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No. 415 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 9) 
No. 1069 Telegraphic [C 15266/29320/12] 


PRAGUE, December 9, 1938 

Your telegram No. 547.! 

Czechoslovak Government are happy to accept invitation to open negotia- 
tions with His Majesty’s Government in London on December 14. 

In conveying invitation to Minister for Foreign Affairs I informed him that 
His Majesty’s Government would be largely influenced by the attitude which 
‘Czechoslovak Government proposed to adopt in regard to anti-Semitism and 
to refugees, and that particular importance was attached to arrangements 
made to enable refugees to take some of their property with them on leaving 
Czechoslovakia, M. Chvalkovsky noted these points to which he took no excep- 
tion. He repeated former assurances that no Sudeten refugees would be 
expelled to Germany if their return would involve danger for them and said 
that it was not the intention of the Government to discriminate against the 
Jews. They wished, in fact, to restrain agitation against them and with this 
object in mind a general statement of Government’s attitude would be issued 
on December 13. 


Repeated to Paris. 
1 See Appendix IV, Document No. (ix). 


No. 416 


Sir H, Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 10) 
No. 151 Telegraphic [C' 15285/11169/18| 


WARSAW, December 9, 1938 

Your telegram No. 111.! 

Polish Government would certainly refuse to guarantee Czechoslovakia if 
Russia were a party. There would in my opinion be no question of Russian 
forces being allowed to cross Poland, Poles would do everything possible to 
keep them out of Roumania (see my letter of November 30 to Sir O. Sargent) .? 

Although Minister for Foreign Affairs considers that Polish frontier with 
Czechoslovakia has now been definitely settled, Polish attitude is that no 
Polish guarantee can be given to Czechoslovakia until the question of Ruthenia 
is settled. Ruthenia is regarded here as a potential bridgehead for German 
expansion to or unsettlement of the Ukrainian provinces both of Poland and 
Russia. Polish Government still aims at common Polish-Hungarian frontier 
as protection against this. 

As seen from here internal situation in Ruthenia is very uncertain (in some 
degree no doubt owing to Polish and Hungarian activities) and the Polish 
Government undoubtedly hope that economic hardships this winter will 
cause the Ruthenians spontaneously to join Hungary, to which their natural 
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communications and markets have already been ceded. German Govern- 
ment are evidently opposed to such development. 

I do not know how far His Majesty’s Government will wish to be involved 
by their guarantee in future unforeseeable developments, either by internal or 
external dangers in this region in which Germany may well be opposed to 
Hungary and Poland. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague, Budapest, Moscow and Bucharest. 


No. 417 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 13) 
No. 100 Saving: Telegraphic [N 6114/209/38) 


WARSAW, December 9, 1938 

My telegram No. 147.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs explained to me to-day the reasons for which 
the recent Polish-Russian declaration had been made. Relations with the 
Soviets had lately become very strained, partly owing to the military demon- 
strations made by Soviet troops on the Polish frontier during the Czecho- 
slovak crisis, and also owing to the increase in the number of frontier incidents 
which were always giving trouble. Serious representations had been made in 
Moscow and M. Litvinov had finally proposed that a declaration should be 
made to which Poland had readily agreed. 

When I asked him whether there were any economic reasons in the desire 
of Poland to increase her trade with Russia, M. Beck expressed doubt whether 
much could be done in this direction, but he wished to assure me that the 
importance which had been attached to it in some circles (and the reasons 
attributed to it) was exaggerated. I understand however that a Soviet repre- 
sentative is to come to Warsaw on December 15 to conduct conversations, 
and it is also announced that the railway line into South Russia via Szepe- 
towka is being re-opened. 


Repeated to Moscow. 
t No. 383. 


No. 418 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax (Recetved December 13) 
No. ro2z Saving: Telegraphic [C 15383/2319/12] 


WARSAW, December 9, 1938 

My despatch No. 400.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me today that the frontiers between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia had now been definitely settled. On an appeal 
from the Czechoslovak Government the commune of Moravka in the neigh- 

t Not printed. This despatch of December 3 enclosed a summary (in translation) of a 
communiqué reporting the conclusion of the work of the Polish-Slovak Frontier Delimitation 
commission and the signature of a number of protocols. 
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bourhood of Moravska-Ostrava had been handed back to Czechoslovakia as 
a gesture of goodwill. 

M. Beck said he had recently drawn the attention of the Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to two points which he hoped he would bear in 
mind :—(1) the necessity for improving the communications across Czecho- 
slovakia from Poland to the south both by land and air, though he realised 
that in the present confusion it was not possible to expect any immediate 
developments in this respect; (2) the necessity for controlling the activities of 
Ukrainian terrorists in Ruthenia and other parts of Czechoslovakia which 
might give rise to serious difficulties in the future. 

While discussing Ruthenia M. Beck told me that the German Government 
had assured the Polish Ambassador in Berlin that there was no basis for the 
rumour that Germany intended to construct a pipe line and motor road 
through Ruthenia. He further said that it was not true that a German 
Military Attaché had been appointed to Ruthenia and that general reports 
of German activities in that region appeared to him to be exaggerated. 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 


No. 419 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 10) 
No. Gor Saving: Telegraphic [C 15267/85/18] 


‘PARIS, December 9, 1938 

I met M. Flandin at luncheon today. 

2. He told me that he had had an hour’s talk with Herr von Ribbentrop 
on December 7 and had found the latter rather disappointed with the results 
of his Paris visit. 

g. On the spiritual plane Herr von Ribbentrop seemed to have expected 
to be greeted with more enthusiasm by the population, on the material plane 
he had expected to reap greater benefits of an economic nature. 

4. M. Flandin said that he had tried to explain to Herr von Ribbentrop 
the difficulties of the French Government in this matter, and how public 
opinion here compelled them to proceed with caution in the improvement of 
Franco—German relations. 

5. M. Flandin’s impressions of Herr von Ribbentrop’s reaction to the 
claims of Italy on France were none too favourable. Whilst he does not go so 
far as to say that these claims were inspired by Germany, he feels that Herr 
von Ribbentrop expected to reap more benefit from them than he did. 

6. I suggested that Italy’s bad temper, although ostensibly directed 
against France, might in reality be caused by Germany, and the fact that that 
Power had so far reaped all the benefits of the famous ‘Axis’ policy, whilst 
Italy had got no advantages therefrom. M. Flandin, however, is inclined to 
think that Italy really hoped to obtain certain minor benefits, such as control 
of the Jibuti railway, etc. by shouting for the impossible. 
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No. 420 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 10) 
No. 802 Saving: Telegraphic [C 15268/11169/18] 


PARIS, December 9, 1938 


I went to see M. Léger this afternoon in order to get his impressions of the 
conversations with Herr von Ribbentrop. 

M. Léger said that the conversations had been satisfactory within their 
very limited scope; but M. Daladier had purposely not taken part in them in 
order to mark their unofficial and limited character. In fact Herr von Ribben- 
trop had only come here for the express purpose of signing the Franco— 
German declaration, and the conversations were held without any agenda, 
without secretaries, and not even round a table. 

As M. Bonnet had not mentioned Czechoslovakia in the rapid accounts he 
gave me, I asked M. Léger what had been said regarding the guarantee of 
that State’s frontiers. He replied that Herr von Ribbentrop’s attitude on this 
question had been rather unsatisfactory. When asked whether Germany 
would not give the guarantee she had promised at Munich, Herr von Ribben- 
trop said that he thought she would prefer not to do so, and indicated that the 
German Government were inclined to fear that Czechoslovakia might relapse 
at some future date into ‘an anti-German, Benes policy’. M. Léger pointed 
out that if this was their fear it was only another reason for implementing the 
guarantee. He added that a definite German refusal to give her guarantee 
would create a very bad impression in France, and would indeed deal a 
severe blow to the Munich policy. 

M. Léger told me that Herr von Ribbentrop had seemed somewhat sur- 
prised at this French'reaction, and had promised to look into the whole 
matter and consider it carefully on his return to Germany, and after discuss- 
ing it with the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 421 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received December IO) 
No. 397 Telegraphic [C 15326/2320/12] 


PARIS, December 10, 1938 

Your telegram No. 439.' 

French Government concur in proposed date. Note? is on its way to me in 
which I gather French Government state that while their information does 
not cause them anxiety with regard to Jews and Sudetens in Czechoslovakia, 
they agree about the opportuneness of intimations on lines of paragraph 3 of 
your telegram No. 5423 to Prague and of paragraph 2 of your telegram 
No. 5474 to Prague. 

Repeated to Prague. 

1 See Appendix IV, Document No. (x). 2 Not printed. 

3 See Appendix IV, Document No. (vi). 4 See Appendix IV, Document No. (ix). 
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No. 422 


The German Ambassador: to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 13) 


[A 9348/55/45] 


GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, December 10, 1938 
( Translation.) 
My Lord, | 
I have the honour in the name and under the instructions of my Govern- 
‘ment to inform Your Excellency as follows :— 


(1) The development of the situation in the recent months of this year has 
led the German Government to realise the necessity of paying increased 
attention to the protection of their maritime communications in the event of 
warlike complications. They therefore feel compelled, all within the limits 
of the possibilities of the naval agreements concluded with His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom in 1935? and 1937,3 to take into con- 
sideration the improvement of the protection of these maritime communica- 
tions. The German Government have furthermore decided to make the 
fullest use of the possibilities arising out of the agreements. 

(2) In the agreement concluded on the 18th June, 1935, between His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the German Government 
regarding the ratio of strength between the British and the German fleets, it 
is laid down in paragraph 2 (f) that Germany has the right to possess a sub- 
marine tonnage equal to that of the total submarine tonnage of the members 
of the British Commonwealth. In the same paragraph the German Govern- 
ment undertook not to exercise this right to the full extent, but promised that 
their submarine tonnage should not exceed 45 per cent. of the total sub- 
marine tonnage of the members of the British Commonwealth unless a situa- 
tion should arise which makes it necessary, in the opinion of the German 
Government, to avail themselves of their right to a percentage exceeding the 
45 per cent. above mentioned. 

(3) The German Government are of the opinion that such a situation has 
arisen. They accordingly intend to revert to the right laid down in the above- 
mentioned agreement enabling them to build up to 100 per cent. of the 
British submarine tonnage. According to the procedure contemplated in the 
agreement, they hereby inform His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of this decision. 

(4) At the same time, the German Government inform His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom that they have determined, in view of 
the above-mentioned consideration, and the information in their possession 
regarding the extent of the construction of heavy cruisers by the U.S.S.R., to 
give to the two cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’ now under construction a different 
armament to that hitherto contemplated. In fulfilment of article 20 of the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1937 the particulars in respect of these 

! The German Ambassador left this note with Sir A. Cadogan on December 12. See No. 433. 


2 See Cmd. 4953 (Treaty Series No. 2) of 1935. 
3 See Cmd. 5637 (Treaty Series No. 2) of 1938. 
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cruisers were communicated in December 1937 to His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, and twelve 15 cm. guns were stated as being the 
chief armament. The German Government intend in place of this armament 
to mount a chief armament of eight 20-3 cm. guns on the cruisers ‘K’ and 
‘L’. The German Government refer in this connexion to the exchange of notes 
of the 17th July, 1937. 
I have, &c. 
VON DIRKSEN. 


No. 423 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 11) 
No. 1072 Telegraphic [C 15333/11169/18] 


PRAGUE, December 11, 1938 

Your telegram No. 546.! 

I spoke to Minister for Foreign Affairs accordingly on December ro but 
found him very guarded and reluctant to express opinions. His attitude was 
that for Czechoslovak Government, who had not been consulted at Munich, 
to express views to the four Powers in regard to fulfilment of their promises 
would be presumptuous if done collectively and improper if done separately 
to any of these Governments. In the course of a long conversation interrupted, 
but perhaps assisted by lunch, I managed eventually to extract the following. 

2. The Czechoslovak Government who felt themselves to be in a delicate 
position, would be thankful for any kind of guarantee and hoped that it could 
be agreed upon between the four Munich Powers. Its existence would contri- 
bute to the security of their country and thereby to the maintenance of peace. 
The Czechoslovak Government had now done their part in the full and 
prompt execution of Munich Agreement and looked to the four signatory 
Powers to do theirs. Dr. Chvalkovsky professed ignorance as to intentions 
of German and Italian Governments but did not see why if they were to 
give a joint guarantee independently His Majesty’s Government and French 
Government could not subsequently add their guarantees. He entirely shared 
view that all four Munich Powers should act if possible in agreement 
whether simultaneously or not. In fact it was one of his main contentions that 
the four Powers should settle amongst themselves how they would implement 
their promises under Munich Agreement and I fear he will be shy about 
offering any suggestions himself in Berlin. 

3. I explained carefully the limitations to our own guarantee and Dr. 
Chvalkovsky seemed hardly to have appreciated the importance of distinc- 
tions between an individual guarantee and various forms of collective 
guarantee. While careful not to express any definite opinion he gave me the 
impression that even a joint four Power guarantee would be deemed to be of 
value as it would eliminate potential aggressors. A guarantee to operate when 
three or only two Powers were prepared to implement it would however 
obviously be a more real guarantee. At the same time while unwilling to 
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express any preferences Dr. Chvalkovsky showed that his Government 
realised major importance for them of German guarantee. He said they 
wished for nothing more than peace and neutrality which strike me as good 
watchwords for their country if only the latter remains within their power. 
He observed that their aggressors might be Germany, Poland or Hungary 
and that if Germany not only eliminated herself as an aggressor but were 
ready to guarantee them against the other two Czechoslovakia would be safe. 
Finally Dr. Chvalkovsky begged me to emphasize to you the importance of 
giving the guarantees as soon as possible. Their form and extent were less 
important than promptitude. Until they were in force the Czechoslovak 
people would feel their wounds were still open and would find it difficult to 
settle down to the future with any sense of security. In reply to my endeavours 
to elucidate the position he admitted indirectly and unofficially that here 
again the German guarantee was what mattered and that our guarantee was 
more of the nature of a confirmatory and reassuring gesture. He summed up 
this part of our conversation by saying that guarantees of the four Munich 
Powers might assume any form. Of course the more extensive the better but 
for psychological reasons the most important consideration was that they 
should come into operation as soon as possible. 

4. As regards (5), (c), and (d) of your telegram Dr. Chvalkovsky, while 
remaining very guarded, made it clear that he wanted guarantee promised 
by the four Powers at Munich to be implemented first. After that Czecho- 
slovakia would welcome any other guarantees which she could have. Their 
nature could then be settled in mutual agreement between all the Powers 
concerned. In strict confidence he told me that he was under the impression 
that the Soviet Government would be willing to give a guarantee but that 
they would not wish to be a cause of embarrassment or other than helpful. 
I ascertained that the French Government who had made enquiries as to the 
attitude of his Government through the Czechoslovak Minister in Paris had 
not raised the question of Russian participation in a guarantee. Dr. Chval- 
kovsky believed that Roumania would be willing to guarantee the whole 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia and not merely part common to the two countries 
but this and other guarantee questions should and could best be settled after 
Munich Powers had given their guarantees. He said that Poland had of late 
been showing a more friendly disposition and he seemed hopeful of establish- 
ing good relations. In confidence he mentioned that he had promised the 
Polish Government that steps would be taken to stop agitation in Ruthenia 
against Poland or Russia. A list of agitators from Poland provided by the 
Polish Government was being investigated and a further list which was 
expected shortly would receive considerable [sic] attention. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, eens Bucharest, Budapest and 
Belgrade. 
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No. 424 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Haltfax (Received December 14) 
No. 104 Saving: Telegraphic [C 15431/85/18| 


/ WARSAW, December 12, 1938 


I recently asked Minister for Foreign Affairs what he thought of the Franco- 
German Declaration of December 6. M. Beck drew my attention to a press 
communiqué of December 9 which exactly represented his views. 

Communiqué states that Declaration did not come as a surprise to Polish 
opinion which welcomed it as a new and important element of stability in 
international relations. Polish opinion welcomed with special satisfaction 
Article 3 of the Declaration from which it appeared that the agreement did 
not disturb in any way the previous agreements of each of the two parties 
with third countries, for it observed from this that Franco—Polish relations in 
their present form were completely unaffected by the Declaration. 

The scope of the Declaration was not clear, in particular whether it 
affected problems outside Europe (such as colonies). But all would depend 
on the manner of the execution of the agreement and on a greater mutual 
understanding by public opinion. The Polish-German agreement of 1934 
had already passed the test and it was to be hoped that Franco—German 
bilateral understanding, though in some respects it did not go so far, would 
be equally successful. There was nothing inconsistent in the two agreements. 
Polish policy welcomed bilateral agreements for good neighbourly relations 
and experience showed that attempts to represent such agreements as being 
directed against third countries bore no resemblance to reality. 

The undertone of anxiety shown in this communiqué is reflected in the 
cautious comments of the Governmental press, which, while reproducing the 
above points, has also singled out and given prominence to unfavourable 
comment on the agreement in France and Italy. Moderate pro-French 
‘Kurjer Warszawski’ goes further and hopes the Declaration will remain a 
dead letter as fulfilling Herr Hitler’s intention to secure for himself a free 
hand in Eastern Europe. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 425 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved December 13, 12.15 p.m.) 


No. 399 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 15381/13/17] 
PARIS, December 13, 1938 


Minister for Foreign Affairs finds no fault at all with Prime Minister’s 
reply yesterday in the House of Commons! stating that Great Britain is not 
bound by treaty to render military aid to French in case of Italian attack on 

1 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., Vol. 342, col. 1580. 
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the latter. He fears however that in the present unreasonable state of Italian 
feeling, it might be magnified in Italy and afford the extremists there un- 
justified encouragement. 

2. M. Bonnet therefore begs that the Prime Minister will in his speech 
to-night? make some suitable reference to the status quo clause in Anglo— 
Italian agreement: he feels sure that this would have a very healthy effect. 

3. His Excellency referred to Sir Samuel Hoare’s enquiry in October 1935 
regarding use of French ports by British ships and to M. Delbos’ declaration 
of December 4, 1936. 

4. In this latter connexion I enquired whether M. Bonnet expected to find 
an early opportunity to re-affirm that declaration. His Excellency said that 
he would do so to-morrow in Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber and 
that his statement will be published in the press (see my telegram No. 390).3 


2 i.e. at the Press Association dinner. 3 Not printed. 


No. 426 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 444 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 15381/13]17] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December £3, 1938, 4.35 p.m. 

Your ‘ane No. 399.! 

Please inform Minister for Foreign Affairs that his suggestion that Prime 
Minister should include some reference to the status quo clause in the Anglo— 
Italian Agreement in his speech tonight has been conveyed to the Prime 
Minister. Owing to the special circumstances in which this speech is being 
delivered and to the fact that it had to be made available beforehand for 
translation into several languages it was necessary to circulate advance 
copies of it in its final form before M. Bonnet’s message could be considered. 
It would be necessary, if M. Bonnet’s point was to be met, to insert one or two 
fresh sentences into the speech and to circulate this addition specially to all 
the correspondents. The Prime Minister, while appreciating the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs’ attitude, feels that to take such action would be to call undue 
attention to the matter. He feels therefore that on the whole it would be 
better not to attempt to alter the speech at this late date. 

Please explain the position to M. Bonnet and express the Prime Minister’s 
regrets that in the circumstances he is unable to take action in the sense sug- 
gested. You may think it desirable to remind the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that the Prime Minister specifically referred to the status guo clause in the 
House of Commons on December 5? and December 12.3 

1 No. 425. 
2 See Parl. Deb., 5th series, H. of C., Vol. 342, cols. 852-3. 
3 Ibid., cols. 1580-1. 
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No. 427 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 2802 [C 15429/95/62] 


Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1938 


The French Ambassador came to see me to-day at his own request on his 
return from Paris. He said that he assumed that full information was in our 
possession on the talks between Herr von Ribbentrop and M. Bonnet, but, if 
there was any further information we required, he would be very happy to 
supply it. On the whole, the conversations did not appear to amount to much. 
Herr von Ribbentrop had been, as was not unusual with him, vague. The 
general impression that he appeared to wish to give M. Bonnet was that there 
was no question between France and Germany, provided France did not 
interfere with German plans, which appeared to M. Bonnet to be mainly 
concerned with possibilities in the east. 

2. About the question of the guarantee to Czechoslovakia, Herr von 
Ribbentrop had been evasive, saying that he was not quite sure what was 
going to happen and that it was not certain that Czechoslovakia might not in 
future be tempted to pursue a policy on the lines of that recently followed by 
Dr. Benes, but he promised to look further into the matter on his return to 
Berlin. 

3. With regard to the Franco-Soviet Pact, Herr von Ribbentrop had asked 
whether it was still in force, but, when told that it was, had made no further 
comment. 

4. As regards the Mediterranean, the line that Herr von Ribbentrop had 
taken had been that Germany had no special interest either in Spain or in the 
Mediterranean generally, but at the same time there was always the Rome-— 
Berlin Axis in operation, which must be deemed a permanent feature of inter- 
national politics. Here, again, Herr von Ribbentrop appeared to M. Bonnet 
to have been intentionally vague. 

5. M. Corbin went on to say that the French Government had information 
that some reinforcement of the German army was in progress in the direction 
of creating eight new divisions, strengthening the reserves and some re- 
organisation of the Higher Command. The French Government took the 
view that these measures were designed to have certain offensive advantage, 
but that they were again inspired rather by the possible requirements of the 
situation in the east than elsewhere. 

6. The next subject to which M. Corbin turned was the position in regard 
to army staff conversations. His Excellency reminded me that in Paris 
M. Daladier had mentioned the possibility of staff conversations finding ways 
and means of accelerating the despatch to France of any force we might 
decide to send. He expressed the view, though he did not develop it, that we 
ought to be doing more in the matter of military staff conversations than we 
were in fact doing at the present time, but said that he would speak to me in 
greater detail on this matter on some future occasion. I told him that I would 
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look into the matter, and meanwhile reminded him that, when it had been 
raised in Paris, the Prime Minister had made it plain that any question of 
a hypothetical increase of the military contribution from this country was 
academic at the present time for the reason that, as his Excellency knew, we 
were giving priority in our re-equipment as regards gun production to anti- 
aircraft requirements. 

7. Finally, M. Corbin referred to the Italian situation. This remained as 
reported from day to day in the newspapers. The Italian Government were 
making constant efforts to represent England as not disapproving of the 
agitation and they were masters in successful distortion of the press. He had 
no doubt that the Prime Minister’s answer in Parliament yesterday! would in 
similar fashion be distorted for Italian consumption, and, therefore, anything 
that we could at any time say that was incapable of misrepresentation 
would certainly have value. So far as the Italian Government themselves 
were concerned, the French Government felt that they could very well deal 
with them, but the matter might easily become one of rather wider signi- 
ficance. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIrax. 
t See No. 425, note 1. 


No. 428 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 14) 
No. 1077 Telegraphic [C 15440/11169/18) 


PRAGUE, December 14, 1938 

My telegram No. 1072.! 

When dining with my French colleague I found that a few days previously 
he had been given an even more definite impression by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that Soviet Government had intimated their readiness to give 
Czechoslovakia their guarantee but only if it was desired by Czechoslovak 
Government. French Minister himself had not made any specific enquiries on 
this subject or on that of guarantee question generally. In regard to the latter 
he had however been given to understand that official attitude of Czecho- 
slovak Government was as described in paragraph 1 of my above-mentioned 
telegram. 

By this morning (December 14) my French colleague had not yet received 
any instructions to take in Prague the action regarding Jews and refugees 
foreshadowed in Sir E. Phipps’ telegrams Nos. 394? and 397.3 

Repeated to Paris. : 

' No. 423. 2 No. 410. 3 No. 421. 
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No. 429 


Viscount Haltfax to Str G. Ogtlute-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 556 Telegraphic [A 9345/55/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 14, 1938, 5.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 760! and my despatch No. 2063.2 

Reply3 to German Note‘ which is being handed to German Embassy today 
expresses regret at German decisions. As regards submarines it recalls that 
article 2 (f) of the 1935 Agreement provides not only for notification by the 
German Government of their intention to exercise the right thereby con- 
ferred on them, but also for the holding of friendly discussions before effect is 
given to the intention. As the reasons given in the German Note for taking 
this decision are somewhat general in character, and as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are certain to be closely questioned as to the occasion for the German 
decision, it is suggested that an early meeting should be held to discuss the 
matter. 

As regards cruisers, reply recalls that in Article 2 of the Exchange of Notes 
of July 17, 1937, German Government justified reservation of right to have 
two more ships of sub-category (a) on ground of construction by the Soviet 
Government of seven vessels of this class. But information of His Majesty’s 
Government does not indicate that Soviet Government have in fact laid 
down so many vessels and the reference to Soviet construction in the last 
paragraph of the German Note is therefore not clear to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who suggest that this matter also should be discussed at the proposed 
meeting. There follows a reference to jeopardy in which cruiser holiday may 
be placed by intended German action. 

In handing above Note to German Embassy, I propose to emphasise grave 
view His Majesty’s Government take of the German decision and the great 
importance they attach to the holding of the friendly discussion suggested, 
particularly in view of the strong adverse criticism likely to be aroused here 
when the German intentions, which cannot be kept secret indefinitely, finally 
become known to the public. 

Please use similar language to German Government. 

For your own information, we are keeping the matter entirely to ourselves 
for the moment. 

' Not printed. This telegram of December 12 reported the German intentions with regard 
to the building of submarines. 


2 Not printed. This despatch enclosed the text of No. 422. 
3 See No. 431. 4 No. 422. 
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No. 430 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 582 [C 15508/2168/55] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, December 14, 1938 

The Polish Ambassador asked to see me to-day, and said that he wished to 
place me in possession of the general attitude of Colonel Beck and the Polish 
Government on the various issues that had been and were occupying attention 
in the sphere of international policy. He had recently been to Warsaw, and 
had accordingly had occasion for very full and frank conversation on all these 
several topics. 

2. He began by repeating the assurance he had given some time ago on 
behalf of his Government that in any trouble they would certainly wish to be 
on the same side as Great Britain. Proceeding to more detailed matters, he 
mentioned the Soviet—Polish communiqué. The genesis of this had been a 
desire to effect a certain détente between the two countries, whose relations 
during the crisis had been by no means satisfactory. The Ambassador was 
almost certain that the concrete proposals as to the issue of a communiqué 
came from M. Litvinov, but on this he spoke for himself. Colonel Beck’s view 
was that the action taken had been necessary in view of the recent upheaval 
in Europe and of the present weakness of the League of Nations, and there 
was nothing more in the policy than appeared in the communiqué. 

3. With regard to Czechoslovakia, he said that his Government had greatly 
regretted that the crisis had what he called ‘lowered’ the basis of international 
rules. The reason, however, was that Czechoslovakia had not been a healthy 
State. Marshal Pilsudski had always spoken about her as a State diseased, and 
therefore all that had happened was to be treated as exceptional and by no 
means to be regarded as a normal case. Poland had been very sorry to have 
to act as it did, and would have preferred some general agreement. When 
Munich, however, came Poland felt that it was left out and was in danger of 
having to depend on the goodwill of Herr Hitler. It would have been very 
awkward for Poland to have had to press claims against Czechoslovakia in 
present circumstances, and therefore the Polish Government had felt obliged 
to press them when they did. Colonel Beck was very sorry to have to act as he 
did, but the countervailing element in his judgment was still that Poland 
owed nothing to Germany in this regard. 

4. In the matter of Carpatho-Russia, Colonel Beck would have been very 
anxious to get it all settled. The political position was very uncertain. Accord- 
ing to the Polish information, the Czech military were in control of the 
district, and the methods that were being employed were redolent of much in 
the old Austro-Hungarian days. So far as Slovakia was concerned, Poland had 
tried to be moderate, and Colonel Beck thought the position there would be 
stabilised. As regards Czechoslovakia, the difficulties during the Benes régime 
which had arisen between the two countries had been due to— 


(1) Frontier incidents; 
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(2) Economic difficulties; and 
(3) Former Czech support of elements making trouble for Poland. 


5. Ihe new Czech Foreign Minister seemed to appreciate these points and 
to show goodwill. The Ambassador could not, however, feel completely 
certain that he would have the power to give effect to his good intentions. 
Poland herself was full of good intentions towards Czechoslovakia. The future 
of that country was uncertain, and it was not yet possible to say whether it 
would become a second Switzerland or something very different. In Colonel 
Beck’s opinion, everything was possible from Nazism to Communism. 

6. Turning to Roumania, the Ambassador said that Colonel Beck’s recent 
trip had been undertaken for the purpose of bringing about rapprochement 
between Roumania and Hungary. Colonel Beck had been willing to act as 
mediator, and if he had succeeded he would have been willing to throw in a 
Polish guarantee between the two countries. The Roumanian attitude had, 
however, not been very definite, and Colonel Beck had rather held back, and 
the Ambassador doubted whether he had spoken so clearly to the Roumanians 
about the possibility of a guarantee as he, the Ambassador, was doing to me. 

7. As regards Danzig, Count Raczynski said that Colonel Beck recognised 
that the position was not very satisfactory, especially in view of the new laws. 
None the less, the legal position, as also the position of fact, was not so bad in 
Danzig for non-Nazi minorities as it was in Germany. This was undoubtedly 
due to the presence of the High Commissioner, and his withdrawal would 
only worsen the position in this respect. Action taken in his regard would act 
as a thermometer of the Polish attitude to the League of Nations. I replied 
that the position was undoubtedly difficult, and we had felt, as Colonel Beck 
knew, that in times past Poland had not been as helpful to the League in this 
matter as we should have wished her to be. We were accordingly anxious not 
to see ourselves and everybody else concerned placed in a position of increas- 
ing embarrassment, and, as we had informed you by despatch, were disposed 
to think that the question of withdrawing the High Commissioner would have 
to come under consideration. The Ambassador observed that under the 
Polish-German Declaration of 1934 it had been agreed that Danzig should 
not be a cause of major difference; there was, he thought, no question of 
Germany demanding sovereignty over Danzig, and he hoped that it might 
be possible to reach some agreement between Poland and Germany, which 
might be made, so far as possible, to cover the position of minorities. The 
Ambassador did not know when there might be discussion or agreement 
between Poland and Germany. He had hoped it might be this year or early 
next year. If the Council, at its meeting in January, tried to liquidate its 
connexion with Danzig, Colonel Beck felt it would make the position of the 
minorities worse, and the High Commissioner would not be much use merely 
as an appeal tribunal between Poland and the Danzigers. 

8. I again emphasised our anxiety at drifting into a position that was 
impossible, and that would bring no credit to the League, to the Committee 
of Three, or to His Majesty’s Government as rapporteur. His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment were therefore disposed to consider that the withdrawal of the High 
Commissioner in all the circumstances might be the course open to least 
objection. We had, however, taken no final decision and we should certainly 
be glad to consider any proposals which Colonel Beck might make to meet 
the position. 

g. The Ambassador then turned to the question of Poland’s Jewish 
problem. Here the Polish position had become very much worse. The normal 
flow of emigration from Poland was obstructed, whilst actual immigration 
into Poland was beginning. The International Commission was not interested 
in the Polish aspect of the problem, which none the less was a major one. 
There was a distinct danger of a really bad anti-Semitic movement arising. 
Poland would be glad to co-operate with Great Britain in what the Ambas- 
sador continued to emphasise was a really big problem. Poland had received 
20,000 Jews from Germany and another 30,000 were hanging over Polish 
heads. Poland wished to get these Jews taken into the charge of the Evian 
Commission. I observed in reply that His Majesty’s Government were not 
unsympathetic, but the Evian Commission had been summoned by the 
United States Government to consider the question of emigration from 
Germany and Austria, and it was necessary before anything could be done 
that all the members of the commission should be in agreement. I undertook 
to draw Lord Winterton’s attention to what the Ambassador had said. 

10. In conclusion, the Ambassador and I exchanged some views on the 
general position in Europe. In this connexion he observed that, while his 
Government and the country realised that it was perhaps not possible for His 
Majesty’s Government to intervene directly in practical fashion in the event 
of trouble in Eastern Europe, they earnestly hoped that we should not dis- 
interest ourselves from European tendencies and events. 


Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX. 
No. 431 
Viscount Halifax to the German Ambassador 
[A 9349/55/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 14, 1938 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s secret note 
of the roth December,! in which you were so good as to notify me of the inten- 
tion of your Government to exercise the right provided for by article 2 (/) of 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of the 18th June, 1935, to increase the 
existing German submarine tonnage to the level of the total submarine 
tonnage possessed by the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
At the same time you informed me that the German Government had decided 
on the exercise of the right provided for in article 6 (2) of the Anglo-German 
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Naval Agreement of the 17th July, 1937, to alter the armament of the cruisers 
*K’ and ‘L’ actually under construction so as to give these vessels an arma- 
ment of 8-inch guns. 

2. His Majesty’s Government have taken note of this communication with 
regret. | 

3. As regards submarines, I have the honour to recall that article 2 (f) of 
the 1935 Agreement provides not only for the notification by the German 
Government of an intention to exercise a right, but also for a friendly discus- 
sion before the right in question is exercised. As I anticipate that His Majesty’s 
Government will be questioned as to the reasons for the German decision, and 
as the note under reference is necessarily somewhat general in character, I 
have the honour to suggest that an early meeting should take place in order 
to discuss the matter in greater detail. 

4. As regards that part of Your Excellency’s communication which relates 
to the subject of the armament of cruisers, I would point out that while it was 
recognised in paragraph 2 of the Exchange of Notes of the 17th July, 1937, 
that the German Government had the right to convert two vessels of 
sub-category (5) into vessels of sub-category (a), this recognition was at the 
same time based on the fact that it had been declared to be the intention 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to construct 
seven vessels of sub-category (a). It is the understanding of His Majesty’s 
Government that this number of such vessels has not, in fact, been laid down 
by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the refer- 
ence to Soviet construction in paragraph 4 of your Note is, therefore, not clear 
to me. In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government consider that this 
matter also should form the subject of early discussion between the two 
Governments, especially as the decision of the German Government seems 
likely to place in jeopardy the cruiser holiday in this category of vessel. 

I have, &c. 
HA.irax. 


No. 432 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogilove-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 2105 [C 15529/42/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 15, 1938 
Sir, 

I asked the German Ambassador to come and see me yesterday evening, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan being also present, in order that I might give him the 
formal reply' to the German Note? about submarine and cruiser building, 
under the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. This I handed to him, after 
reading it through, and he made the comment that he had no doubt his 
Government would be glad to discuss the matters as we suggested. 

2. The Ambassador then asked leave to convey his regret to the Prime 
Minister for the action which he (the Ambassador) had felt obliged to take in 
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absenting himself from the Foreign Press Association dinner and in enjoining 
upon the German pressmen to do likewise.3 This action the Ambassador had 
taken on his own authority, and not on instructions from Berlin. He explained 
it somewhat apologetically—and with no appearance of very strong convic- 
tion—but wished me to assure the Prime Minister that it implied no personal 
discourtesy to the Prime Minister. 

3. I told the Ambassador that I would readily convey his message to the 
Prime Minister and thanked him for it. I asked him whether he would allow 
me to say quite frankly what had been the impression produced on my own 
mind when I heard of the decision. This had been that the Germans were 
very strange people for they appeared to think that their feelings were the 
only ones in the world that deserved any consideration and that they were 
entirely free to say anything they liked of others, while being super-sensitive 
if anything, however mild, was said by way of criticism in reply. The Ambas- 
sador admitted that they might perhaps be rather over-sensitive. 

4. I then told the Ambassador that I had been a good deal disappointed 
by the deterioration in the situation since Munich, and I thought that British 
feeling was by no means incorrectly described by Lord De La Warr in a 
recent speech, as coming to feel that it was really not possible to reach agree- 
ment with the German Government, which seemed to us to make no response. 
The recent treatment of the Jews, though no doubt regarded in Germany as 
a matter of domestic concern, inevitably made any improvement in relations 
infinitely more difficult. Had his Excellency any observations to make which 
might encourage me to feel more ground for hope? 

5. To this Herr von Dirksen replied that it was perhaps not profitable to 
review the past—since Munich—which had been unfortunate, but rather to 
look to what was possible in the future. He was disposed to be more optimistic 
than he had been a few weeks ago. Dr. Schacht was coming over and, he 
hoped, would make certain proposals about the Jews, which might be ex- 
pected to relieve British opinion to some extent. The Ambassador also hoped 
that economic questions, which it was more important now to discuss than 
a month or two ago, would provide useful ground for contact and exchanges, 
which might in turn develop into some wider usefulness. Finally, he won- 
dered, speaking still for himself, whether it might not be possible to derive 
some psychological advantage from the making of some limited agreement, 
say, about the question of gas-bombing, or bombing of open towns. 

6. I expressed my interest in what he had said but joined with this a doubt 
whether it would be very valuable to reassert an agreement about gas, on 
which, if I remembered rightly, we were both already pledged. If it were 

3 The German Ambassador, members of the German Embassy, and representatives of 
the German Press in London did not attend the anniversary dinner of the Foreign Press 
Association, held on 13 December, in view of certain passages in the Prime Minister’s speech 
as principal guest (the text of this speech was circulated in advance to the British and foreign 
press). The German Embassy issued a statement that: ‘It was felt that an embarrassing 
situation might arise if, in the course of the evening, mention were made of subjects which 


entailed criticism of German affairs.’ The reference was presumably to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
comment on the recent German press attacks on Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 
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possible to make any such agreement in restriction of general bombing, it 
would be a different thing, and if he found that his Government were willing 
to make or consider any such proposals, I hoped he would let me know. 

7. The Ambassador went on to say that he had no doubt that Field- 
Marshal Goring and the German Air Force would welcome a visit from the 
Chief of the Air Staff, if and when he cared to go, and such interchanges, in 
his view, did nothing but good. 

Iam, &c. 
HA.irax. 


No. 433 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir G. Ogilute-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 2096 [A 9348/55/45] 


Sir, FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1938 
The German Ambassador called on Sir Alexander Cadogan on the 12th 
December and left with him the annexed Note! informing His Majesty’s 
Government of the German Government’s proposal to exercise their right, 
under the Anglo-German Naval Treaty, of building up to 100 per cent. of the 
British total tonnage in submarines, and notifying us that the armament of 
two cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’, which are now under construction, will be modified. 
2. The Ambassador accompanied this Note with one or two oral observa- 
tions. He expressed the hope that we would, in accordance with paragraph 3 
of the confidential minute of the 5th July, 1937, in communicating with the 
other Governments signatories of the Naval Treaty, express the opinion that 
the German Government were acting within their rights in modifying the 
armament of the cruisers. 

He was further instructed by his Government to say that they hoped that 
His Majesty’s Government would not misunderstand the motives which had 
led the German Government to take this action. The German Government 
were convinced that these measures, which they had been compelled to take, 
would not impair the spirit of the Naval Agreement. In taking this decision, 
the German Government had been prompted by the same desire as His 
Majesty’s Government to maintain their armaments on a level that would 
enable them to take their part in all discussions on a basis of equality. 

3. The Ambassador enquired what our ideas would be in regard to publi- 
cation. His Government did not wish to draw too much attention to the 
matter and would not give it unnecessary publicity; in fact, they seemed to 
contemplate that it might be possible to avoid publication altogether. Sir 
Alexander Cadogan told the Ambassador that that seemed to him to be 
impossible ;the facts must become known in due course, and we should be asked 
whether any notification had been received and should bein a difficult position 
if we had to confess that we had received such notification, but had kept it 
secret. Sir Alexander Cadogan agreed, however, that no undue publicity need 
be given to it, though he could not, of course, guarantee that it would escape 
1 No. 422. 
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comment in the English press. He said that, as far as we were concerned, we 
should, presumably, merely give out a statement that such a notification had 
been received, with the comment that this was in accordance with the terms 
of the treaties, if that, as he supposed, proved to be the case. He said that he 
would refer the matter at once to the experts, and would suggest that we 
should agree on a form of public statement with the German Government 
and fix the date on which it should be made simultaneously in Berlin and 
London. 
I am, &c. 
HALIFAX. 


No. 434 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 2846 [C 15647/95/62] 


Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1938 


The French Ambassador asked to see me to-day to resume the conversation 
that we had had last week. M. Corbin explained that he had no fresh instruc- 
tions from his Government, nor was there anything new of urgency that he 
had to discuss. 

2. He began by saying that he hoped we had observed M. Bonnet’s 
declaration before the Foreign Affairs Committee in France, to which I 
replied that we had very much appreciated what he had said and should no 
doubt take a suitable opportunity of publicly expressing our feeling. 

3. The Ambassador then mentioned Memel,' saying that the reply of the 
German State Secretary to the French Ambassador had been similar to that 
which he had given to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin, to the effect that 
the State Secretary was not in a position then to give any formal reply on 
behalf of the German Government as regards the suggestion of consultation, but 
that the situation in Memel was, according to the German information, quiet. 

4. From this we turned to a short discussion about general European 
prospects. M. Corbin said that the information of the French Government 
was that Herr Hitler was contemplating some move in the East, with also, 
possibly, action in Memel. He had seen M. Maisky yesterday, who had 
affected not to take very seriously suggestions of the German Government 
making trouble in the Russian Ukraine, but thought it more likely that they 
would make trouble in Poland. I said that we had a good deal of information 
in the same sense and that it all appeared to point to the conclusion that Herr 
Hitler would certainly not be likely to let many weeks or months pass without 
making some disturbing move. The greater probability was, perhaps, that 
this would be towards the East. I did not, however, exclude the possibility 

1 The documents dealing with the attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the 
situation in Memel will be printed in Volume IV of this Series. In view of information 
reaching the Foreign Office of an impending coup in Memel after the elections of December 11, 
Sir G. Ogilvie Forbes had been instructed to make identic representations with the French 
Ambassador to the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. The representations were made 
on December 12. 
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of his taking some action against this country or France, whether because 
Herr Hitler might think that either or both of us might be tempted to obstruct 
his Eastern plan or because the party in power in Germany was at the present 
time suffering from a dangerous distortion of judgment. In the present cir- 
cumstances I thought it behoved us to be very much on our guard against all 
possible risks. 

5. M. Corbin said that he thought reactions in France and here to the 
Italian propaganda in regard to Tunis had been very valuable. In reply to a 
remark that I made in the sense of saying that one result of the Tunis agita- 
tion had no doubt been to make it infinitely more difficult for the French to 
consider even what might be reasonable in other Italian requests, M. Corbin 
said that it might not be impossible to meet them, as M. Laval had tried to 
do in some matters concerned with the Jibuti Railway, but that he was con- 
vinced that in present circumstances there could be no question of any terri- 
torial concession. 


Iam, &c. 
HA.irax. 
No. 435 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
[CG 15195/85/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1938 


Your despatch No. 1443! of 7th December enclosing the text of the recent 
Franco-German Declaration. 

We notice that in Annex III of your despatch Herr von Ribbentrop is 
quoted as having spoken of France and Germany ‘reciprocally recognising 
their territories’. It would be interesting to know whether the French Govern- 
ment regard Article 2 of the Declaration, and in particular the passage which 
reads ‘aucune question d’ordre territorial ne reste en suspens’, as applying to 
the colonies. 

The German attitude on this question seems to have been stated in the 
“Volkischer Beobachter’ article quoted in Berlin Savingram No. 605? of the 
8th December, of which a copy has been sent to you. The article concluded by 
assuring Havas that the Franco-German Declaration extended to the frontiers 
of the French colonies—of the French colonies and the German colonies. 

This seems to indicate that so far as the colonies are concerned the frontier, 
if any, which the two countries have recognised is the frontier between the 
French colonies and the German colonies, i.e. presumably the former German 
colonies. It would therefore appear that the agreement has left the colonial 
question unaffected. We should, however, be glad to know your views on this 
point, and in particular on the interpretation which the French Government 
place upon Article 2 of the Declaration. 

ORME SARGENT. 


™ No. 406. 
2 Not printed. This telegram reported comment in the German press on a debate on the 
colonial question in the House of Commons. 
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No. 436 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Haltfax (Received December 19) 
No. 824 Saving: Telegraphic [C 15648/197/55) 


PARIS, December 18, 1938 

Your despatch No. 2755.! 

Danzig. 

Opportunity has been taken to enquire as regards French Government’s 
views. M. Charvériat states that views of competent department of Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs resemble generally those of His Majesty’s Government (as 
given in your despatch No. 562? to His Majesty’s Ambassador, Warsaw). 

The department had been thinking that matter must be taken up at 
January meeting of the Council, though they thought that there should be 
prior consultation by the Governments represented on the Committee of 
Three with the High Commissioner. The Swedish Government had, however, 
made a démarche here a few days ago showing considerable anxiety to escape 
from a position which they found embarrassing. Department therefore now 
felt that consultation with High Commissioner should be arranged at the 
earliest possible date. Consultation should take least conspicuous form pos- 
sible, e.g. M. Burckhardt might take advantage of Christmas or New Year 
to travel to London or Paris ostensibly on holiday, and representatives of 
French, British and Swedish Governments might take opportunity of discuss- 
ing with him what steps could best be taken. Equally a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Three could thus take place without publicity. Procedure prepared 
by His Majesty’s Government (see paragraph 11 of your above-mentioned 
despatch to Sir H. Kennard) could be (? discussed’), with any other sugges- 
tions made during the discussions. M. Charvériat did not anticipate serious 
difficulties from the Polish side. He saw little prospect of a German-Polish 
agreement before next Council meeting. 

M. Charvériat said that the foregoing should only be regarded for the 
moment as the views of the Department. The French Embassy would prob- 
ably raise this question with the Foreign Office within the next few days as 
a result of Swedish démarche. 


1 No. 412. 2 No. 411. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 437 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received December 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 155 Telegraphic [C 15740/197/55] 
WARSAW, December 20, 1938, 9.20 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 562.! 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to whom I had previously communicated 
memorandum in the sense of your despatch, gave me his views today. He 
t No. 411. 
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seemed indisposed to discuss at length desirability of withdrawing High 
Commissioner and suggested that this was a matter for the League to decide. 
He said however that in his view there were two alternatives: 


1. That Council should in January decide to withdraw the High Com- 
missioner without Poland’s consent or approval and 

2. That no decision should be taken until certain negotiations which he 
was conducting with the German Government regarding Danzig and other 
matters were completed. Unfortunately owing to holidays he did not think it 
likely that these negotiations could be completed before January 16. He hoped 
that their result would be known within a few days or weeks of that date. 

When I suggested that it would be hardly courteous to the League of 
Nations that Germany and Poland should come to an understanding about 
Danzig without the League in any way being consulted M. Beck stated that 
obviously he intended to acquaint you of lines any arrangement come to 
would take before its definite conclusion. The Committee of Three would 
thus have time to adapt itself to any such arrangement and take such measures 
as it might deem necessary to their . . .?. 

In these circumstances he suggested that when violation of Danzig consti- 
tution came before the Council in January it should be referred to Committee 
of Three whose deliberations could be spun out until the conclusion of his 
negotiations with Germany. When I asked him what would happen if these 
negotiations broke down he was unable to express any view but he seemed 
fairly optimistic that such would not be the case. 

I tried to draw him as to what lines the negotiations with Germany were 
taking but he was unwilling at present juncture to give me any information. 
When I suggested that it would be better to liquidate the Danzig situation 
now as later it might be connected by Germany with Corridor questions he 
stated categorically that any question of concession in the Corridor would 
involve war. When I further suggested that a proposal for a corridor across 
the Corridor might be entertained he said that this would affect the sove- 
reignty of Poland which could hardly be considered but beyond that I regret 
that I could obtain no details from him. 

M. Beck is to give me a reply in writing to my memorandum but I thought 
it well to acquaint Your Lordship with his comments immediately especially 
as he is anxious to learn Your Lordship’s views thereon. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 438 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogilvte-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 2143 [A 9519/55/45] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1938 


The German Ambassador called on me this morning to inform me that he 
' had now heard that his Government agreed to discussions on their proposal 
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to build up to the British total submarine tonnage and to modify the arma- 
ment of two of their cruisers now building. 

2. Herr von Dirksen added that his Government proposed that these 
discussions should take place in Berlin, and they were anxious that they 
should be opened as soon as possible, preferably in the week between 
Christmas and New Year. 

3. I undertook to ascertain without delay from the Admiralty whether this 
would be agreeable to them, and whether they could arrange for the discus- 
sions to begin at so early a date as the Ambassador had indicated. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX. 


No. 439 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 447 Telegraphic [C 15333/11169/18| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 21, 1938, 10.15 p.m. 


Prague telegram No. 1072.! 

1. You should now inform the French Government of the result of the 
enquiries which I have made at Prague in pursuance of the decision reached 
at the recent meeting of Ministers in Paris. You should, at the same time, 
enquire what information the French Government have received about the 
attitude of the Czechoslovak Government to the proposed international 
guarantee. 

2. You should add that His Majesty’s Government now propose to 
approach the German and Italian Governments on this subject, and you 
should ask whether the French Government would be disposed to make a 
similar approach. The line I would contemplate taking would be to say that 
in the view of His Majesty’s Government the time has come to regularise the 
position as regards the guarantee in accordance with the annex to the Munich 
Agreement, and that His Majesty’s Government assume that, with the settle- 
ment of the Polish and Hungarian minority questions, the German and 
Italian Governments are of the same opinion. If so, we should be glad to 
learn the views of the German and Italian Governments as to the best way 
of giving effect to the understanding reached at Munich in regard to the 
guarantee. 

3. In informing the French Government of the above, you should say that 
His Majesty’s Government still maintain the position that they cannot under- 
take a guarantee which would oblige them to go to the assistance of Czecho- 
slovakia in circumstances in which effective help could not be rendered. The 
kind of guarantee which they still have in mind is, therefore, one which 
would operate only when at least three of the Munich Powers are prepared 
to give effect to it. They hope that the French Government may be brought 
to share their view on this point, more particularly in view of the attitude of 


t No. 423. 
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the Czechoslovak Government on this matter as disclosed in the last three 
sentences of paragraph 3 of Prague telegram under reference. His Majesty’s 
Government would not, however, propose at the present stage to put this 
view to the German and Italian Governments. They would prefer in the first 
instance to obtain the reactions of those two Governments to the enquiry 
which it is proposed to make of them. From what M. Léger told you of Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s attitude in Paris, reported in your telegram No. 802 Saving,” 
it seems that we may have to count with the possibility that Germany will not 
now be willing to give any guarantee to Czechoslovakia. It is this main 
question which requires to be elucidated as a first step since Germany’s 
guarantee is an essential element in any scheme; the actual terms of the 
guarantee and its method of application would be a matter for later discus- 
sion, in which we should’ prefer if possible that Germany should take the 
initiative. 

4. In making this communication you should add that we are considering 
the possible effect upon the proposed guarantee of the special relations which 
have now developed between Germany and Czechoslovakia as illustrated in 
particular by the recent agreement between Germany and Czechoslovakia 
for the construction and administration of the motor road across Czecho- 
slovak territory. We have not yet formed any opinion on this question but we 
wish the French Government to know that we have it in mind. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, Moscow, Bucharest, Budapest and 
Belgrade. 

2 No. 420. 


No. 440 


Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 28) 
No. 231 [C 15909/197/55] 


DANZIG, December 21, 1938 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt on the afternoon of the roth 
December of Foreign Office confidential despatch No. 150! of the 8th, with 
enclosures regarding the situation in Danzig. 

2. On the 20th December I visited the High Commissioner by appoint- 
ment and, after verbally summarizing the considerations outlined in the first 
ten paragraphs of that despatch, I handed him a copy of the eleventh para- 
graph in it. Professor Burckhardt promised to let me have, for transmission 
by the Foreign Office bag which is due to leave here on the 22nd December, 
his observations on Your Lordship’s suggestions in this connexion. He then 
read me rather rapidly in French a letter? of ten foolscap pages in which he 
had communicated to Mr. Walters the impressions and results of his latest 
visit to Berlin, whence he only returned on the 19th December, and where he 


t Copies of Nos. 411-12 were sent to Danzig under cover of despatch No. 150. 
2 See Appendix VI. 
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had interviews with Herr von Ribbentrop, Herr von Weizsacker and Gauleiter 
Koch. Thereafter he spoke at considerable length about the situation in 
general and the Danzig aspect of it in particular. 

3. The gist of Professor Burckhardt’s remarks to Mr. Walters and to me 
was that, since he informed His Majesty’s Ambassador in Warsaw that his 
withdrawal from Danzig should be seriously considered, the situation had 
somewhat changed. In support of this contention, he referred me to Herr 
Forster’s promise (paragraph 6 of my despatch No. 217 of the 6th December) 3 
to answer in writing the protest which Professor Burckhardt had addressed to 
him regarding the four recent violations of the Danzig Constitution and to 
confirm that he intended, not earlier than next April, to hold an election of 
Deputies for the Popular Assembly, which would regularise the offending 
decrees and alter the Constitution. Herr von Ribbentrop had assured Pro- 
fessor Burckhardt that Herr Forster would be instructed to fulfil this promise, 
and in consequence the High Commissioner felt confident that the status quo 
in the Free City would be maintained at least until next April. This would 
enable the procedure outlined in paragraph 6 of your despatch No. 5624 to 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Warsaw to be followed and would, in the cir- 
cumstances, provide the best solution of the present problem. He professed 
to feel confident that no change in the contemplated procedure need be 
apprehended before April next because, in Berlin, he had gained the impres- 
sion that, only after the problem of Memel had been settled, would that of 
the Free City and the Corridor be dealt with by a visit to Warsaw in April of 
Herr von Ribbentrop, not to discuss matters but to submit for acceptance by 
the Poles an agreement which would involve the restoration to Germany of 
Danzig and the Corridor in return for concessions in Lithuania, the Germans 
being apparently convinced that Poland, if faced with a virtual ultimatum, 
would give way as Czechoslovakia had done. 

4. As might be expected, the exuberant Danzig Gauleiter is understood 

3 Not printed. In this despatch of December 6 Mr. Shepherd reported a conversation 
with M. Burckhardt who had said that the Poles had become increasingly appreciative of 
his work since the recent violations of the Danzig Constitution: on the other hand, Herr 
Forster had been using various arguments to induce him to withdraw from Danzig. The 
Gauleiter had told M. Burckhardt that, at a meeting at Berchtesgaden on October 24 with 
Herr von Ribbentrop and the Polish Ambassador in Berlin, the Danzig question had been 
raised and it had been suggested to M. Lipski that Poland might consider the return of 
Danzig to the Reich and a corridor across the Corridor ‘in return for concessions elsewhere’. 
The Polish Government’s reply to these proposals had been communicated to. the German 
Government only about the end of November and had, according to the Polish Com- 
missioner-General in Danzig, ‘caused Herr von Ribbentrop to retreat all along the line’. 
Herr Forster had subsequently told M. Burckhardt that the negotiations had come to 
nothing, and that Germany was unwilling for the present to make an issue of Danzig, or 
even to come to a short-term arrangement. She was therefore satisfied that the status quo 
should be maintained and there was thus ‘no immediate necessity for M. Burckhardt to 
withdraw’. Herr Forster had added that it was now likely that Memel would be dealt with 
before Danzig and the Corridor. He had promised to reply in writing to M. Burckhardt’s 
protests about the recent violations of the Constitution and explained that he intended to 
hold an election for the Popular Assembly in the spring. 

4 No. 411. 
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to be pressing for the execution of this plan, which Herr Hitler is supposed to 
favour, but not yet definitely to have adopted, whilst Field-Marshal Goring 
is, as usual, counselling moderation. 

5. In the course of two recent conversations which my American colleague 
had with the German Consul-General, who is a pre-war member of the 
German foreign service and apparently a man of sound judgment, Dr. von 
Janson expressed the opinions, first, that no definite results were to be ex- 
pected from the German-Polish conversations regarding Danzig because the 
idea of a corridor across ‘the Corridor’ could be dismissed as ridiculous, and, 
secondly, that Poland is faced with the alternative of going either with or 
against Germany and that the decision rests with Poland. 

6. As my status here is consular not diplomatic, I have hitherto endeav- 
oured to confine myself to reporting developments and events as they occurred 
and to refrain from expressing opinions about them. As, however, I have 
studied the local situation attentively for upwards of a year and it seems now 
to have reached a rather critical stage, I venture most respectfully to submit 
the following comments regarding it. 

7. The appointment of the present High Commissioner was only reluct- 
antly decided upon for the reasons indicated in paragraph 2 of Your Lord- 
ship’s despatch No. 562 to Warsaw, and to prevent, so far as lay in his power, 
the establishment of a full National Socialist régime in the Free City, or at 
least to moderate the basis on which it was carried through, and to try to 
ensure that this was done with a minimum of suffering for the Opposition 
and the maximum of regard for the extremely difficult position of the League 
Council and of himself as its representative. 

8. From my personal observation, I know how well Professor Burckhardt 
deserves Your Lordship’s appreciation of his exceptional diplomatic and 
political skill in the execution of his functions here, but his repeated warning 
to the Danzig and local National Socialist authorities that any violation of 
the Constitution or similar irregularity would leave him no alternative but 
either to resign, or withdraw or be withdrawn, has placed him in an invidious 
position now that the contemplated contingencies have arisen and he has so 
far failed to carry out his expressed intentions in this connexion. 

g. Professor Burckhardt has explained to me that he was only induced 
reluctantly to sacrifice a particularly attractive appointment in Switzerland 
and to accept his present one in the hope that, by so doing, he might become 
internationally useful, for at least three years; consequently, apart from his 
natural disappointment at the frustration, through circumstances beyond his 
control, of that hope, he is discouraged at the prospect of having now to 
return to his own country, where he has been so severely criticised by a con- 
siderable section of the press and public, with complete uncertainty as to 
what the future holds for him. 

10. I sincerely sympathise with Professor Burckhardt’s feelings in this 
connexion, and personally I should much miss him, ifhe had to leave Danzig, 
because our relations with one another have invariably been most friendly. 
Officially, however, I cannot help feeling that since, of the considerations 
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which determined his appointment, none, save regard for Poland (whose 
support of the League has hitherto been very lukewarm), still holds good, and 
since he remains here on sufferance of the National Socialist party and of its 
capricious Gauleiter, should it at any time appear desirable to that party to 
alter the status quo here, steps would almost certainly be taken to expel him 
ignominiously and precipitately amidst vociferous abuse of him and of the 
League. 

11, Whether the High Commissioner remains here or not seems unlikely 
to exert much, if any, influence on German—Polish relations in the Free City 
in the future, because presumably the Poles can be relied upon in their own 
interests to maintain harmonious relations for as long as possible and the 
Germans as long as it suits their convenience. 

12. Lastly, if the High Commissioner remains and his presence here can 
be utilised by the National Socialists in connexion with their electoral pro- 
paganda next spring, it is almost certain that no consideration either for him 
or for the League will deter them from exploiting that situation, inevitably to 
the great embarrassment of Professor Burckhardt and the League. 

13. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassadors 
at Berlin and Warsaw. . 
I have, &c. 

G. SHEPHERD. 


No. 441 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
[C 15440/11169/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 21, 1938 


You will have seen from Prague telegram to Foreign Office No. 1077! of 
the 14th December that the French Minister in Prague informed Newton that 
he had not made any specific enquiries on the attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment towards the guarantee or on that of the guarantee question generally. 

On the other hand, Corbin informed Cadogan on the 9th December that 
his Government had some days ago made a communication to the Czecho- 
slovak Government on the subject of the guarantee, in accordance with what 
was agreed at the Paris conversations on the 24th November. Corbin indi- 
cated that it had apparently proved impossible to elicit from the Czecho- 
slovak Government any definite views on the subject; they had contented 
themselves with saying that this was a matter for settlement by the Powers. 

De Lacroix’s remark to Newton, as recorded in his telegram No. 1077, is 
hard to reconcile with Corbin’s previous statement to Cadogan unless, as 
we suppose, the French Government’s communication was made through 
Osusky in Paris. In order to avoid any misunderstanding similar to those 
which arose last summer regarding French representations in Prague, we 

t No. 428. 
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should be glad if you would make discreet enquiries and let us know whether 
the French Government did in fact communicate with the Czechoslovak 
Government in this matter through Osusky. 


ORME SARGENT. 


No. 442 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogiloie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 562 Telegraphic [A 9519/55/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 22, 1938, 6.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 765.! 

On December 19, [sic]? German Ambassador informed me that his Govern- 
ment agreed to discussions, which they would like held at Berlin i in the week 
after Christmas. 

German Ambassador has now been informed that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment agree to this procedure and has been asked to ascertain urgently 
whether December 30 would be convenient date for proposed meeting. 

In event of affirmative reply? delegation would leave by air on December 29. 
Further details will be notified to you as soon as possible. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of December 16, Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes reported that he 
had carried out the instructions in No. 429. 

2 This date should presumably read ‘December 20’. See No. 438. 


3 Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes reported on December 23 that the German Government agreed 
to the proposed date. 


No. 443 


Str E. Monson (Stockholm) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recewed December 22, 7.0 p.m.) 


No. 42 Telegraphic (C 15864/197/55] 
STOCKHOLM, December 22, 1938, 6.50 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 247.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday mentioned his concern about 
Danzig but owing to delay of bag I only got your instructions today. I com- 
municated them to Secretary-General who told me that Swedish Minister at 
Warsaw had reported démarche made by Sir H. Kennard and alternative 
proposals of Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Swedish Minister London has been instructed to tell you that Swedish 
Government very much prefer your original proposals. M. Boheman? even 
spoke to me . . .? that he preferred to withdraw from Committee rather 
than remain responsible for present position. 

t No. 412. 
? Secretary-General i in the Swedish Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
3 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 444 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 22) 
No. 771 Telegraphic [C 15851/11169/18| 


BERLIN, December 22, 1938 

Your telegram No. 447! to Paris. 

Visit of Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs is still postponed. My 
impression is that German Government now regard Czechoslovakia as their 
own preserve, that they intend to choose to exceed the time and conditions 
for a guarantee of Czechoslovakia, and that in their present anti-British 
temper we will not find them at all forthcoming to discuss joint guarantee. 

Before I had received your telegram my French colleague mentioned to 
me this morning that he referred to question of a guarantee in course of con- 
versation with State Secretary who appeared unwilling to discuss the matter. 

Military Attaché has information that one reason for visit of Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Affairs when it materialises is likely to be preliminary 
discussion of a German—Czechoslovak military understanding. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome, Warsaw, Moscow, Bucharest, Budapest, Bel- 
grade and Prague. 

t No. 439. 


No. 445 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 2900 [C 15647/95/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 23, 1938 
Sir, 

Your Excellency will have observed that in the course of the Debate in the 
House of Cominons on the 19th December the Prime Minister replied to 
M. Bonnet’s reaffirmation on the 14th December of the declaration made by 
M. Delbos on the 4th December, 1936, regarding French assistance to this 
country in the event of unprovoked aggression. 

2. I shall be glad if you will formally communicate to M. Bonnet the text 
of the Prime Minister’s statement on the 19th December, which reads as 
follows: 

‘I think the whole House approves the fact that the relations between 
ourselves and France remain of the most cordial character. I expressed our 

~ conception of what those relations meant on Tuesday last, and I am gratified 
to note that the same views about our relations prevail on the other side of 
the Channel, because on the very next day M. Bonnet, the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, took occasion to repeat, and to associate himself in the 
name of the French Government with, the declaration which had been 
made before the Chamber of Deputies on the 4th December, 1936, by the 
then Foreign Secretary, M. Delbos. That declaration was to this effect: 
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that all the forces of France would be spontaneously and immediately used 
for the defence of Great Britain in the event of an unprovoked aggression. 
Such declarations as have now been made by our two Governments are 
really more significant than an actual Treaty, because it is the intentions 
of Governments rather than the form of words embodied in agreements 
which mean the most when the occasion arises to give them effect.’! 
Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX. 
t See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., Vol. 342, cols. 2517-26. 


No. 446 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 29) 
No. 1506 (C 15976/11169/18] 
My Lord, PARIS, December 23, 1938 

I have the honour to inform you, with reference to your telegram No. 447,! 
regarding the question of the guarantee of the new Czechoslovak frontiers, 
that I left with the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 22nd December an 
aide-mémoire in the sense of the instructions contained therein. A copy of the 
aide-mémoire is enclosed herein. M. Bonnet promised to send me a written 
reply in due course. 

2. When calling on the Political Director of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs this afternoon, His Majesty’s Minister, on my instructions, made an 
enquiry regarding the channel used by the French Government for the com- 
munication which, according to the information given to Sir A. Cadogan by 
the French Ambassador in London on the 9th December, had already been 
made to the Czechoslovak Government on this subject. M. Charvériat stated 
that (as anticipated by Sir O. Sargent in his letter of the 21st December to 
me)? the Czechoslovak Government had been sounded through the Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Paris; but no definite expression of views had yet been 


secured. I have, &c. 
Eric PHIpps. 
t No. 439. 2 No. 441. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 446 


Aide- Mémoire 
December 22, 1938 


His Majesty’s Embassy presents its compliments to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, and, under instructions from His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, has the honour to inform them that, in pursuance 
of the decision reached at the meeting between the President of the Council 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Prime Minister and Viscount 
Halifax in Paris on the 24th November in regard to the question of the 
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guarantee of the new Czechoslovak frontiers, His Majesty’s Minister in 
Prague was duly instructed to approach the Czechoslovak Government. 
Mr. Newton accordingly spoke to the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the roth December, but found him reluctant to express opinions. 
His attitude was that for the Czechoslovak Government, who had not been 
consulted at Munich, to express views to the four Powers in regard to the 
fulfilment of their promises would be presumptuous if done collectively, and 
improper if done separately to any of those Governments. The Czechoslovak 
Government would be thankful for any kind of guarantee, and hoped that it 
could be agreed upon between the four Munich Powers. Its existence would 
contribute to the security of their country, and thereby to the maintenance 
of peace. He entirely shared the view that all four Munich Powers should act, 
if possible, in agreement, whether simultaneously or not. Mr. Newton ex- 
plained that His Majesty’s Government were not prepared to consider a 
guarantee which might oblige them to go to the assistance of Czechoslovakia 
in circumstances in which effective help could not be rendered. Dr. Chval- 
kovsky seemed hardly to have appreciated the importance of distinctions 
between an individual guarantee and various forms of collective guarantee. 
While careful not to express any definite opinion, he gave Mr. Newton the 
impression that even a joint four Power guarantee would be of value, as it 
would eliminate potential aggressors. At the same time, while unwilling to 
express any preferences, Dr. Chvalkovsky showed that it was the German 
guarantee which mattered, and that the guarantee of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was more of the nature of a confirmatory and reassuring gesture. He 
observed that Czechoslovakia’s aggressors might be Germany, Poland or 
Hungary, and that, if Germany not only eliminated herself as an aggressor 
but were ready to guarantee her against the other two, Czechoslovakia would 
be safe. He emphasised the importance of giving the guarantees as soon as 
possible; their form and extent were less important than promptitude. He 
summed up his views by saying that the guarantees of the four Munich 
Powers might assume any form. _ 

2. In regard to guarantees by other Powers, Dr. Chvalkovsky made it clear 
that he wanted the guarantees promised by the four Powers at Munich to be 
implemented first. After that Czechoslovakia would welcome any other 
guarantees which she could have, and their nature could be settled in mutual 
agreement between all the Powers concerned. 

3. His Majesty’s Government would be glad to be informed of the infor- 
mation which the Government of the Republic have received about the 
attitude of the Czechoslovak Government to the proposed international 
guarantee. 

4. His Majesty’s Government now propose to approach the German and 
Italian Governments on this subject, and His Majesty’s Embassy has been 
instructed to ask whether the Government of the Republic would be disposed 
to make a similar approach. The line which Lord Halifax would contemplate 
taking would be to say that, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, the 
time has come to regularise the guarantee in accordance with the annex to 
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the Munich Agreement, and that His Majesty’s Government assume that 
with the settlement of the Polish-Hungarian minority questions the German 
and Italian Governments are of the same opinion. If so, His Majesty’s 
Government would be glad to learn the views of the German and Italian 
Governments as to the best way of giving effect to the understanding reached 
at Munich in regard to the guarantee. 

5. In informing the Government of the Republic of the above, His 
Majesty’s Embassy has been instructed to say that His Majesty's Government 
still maintain the position that they cannot undertake a guarantee which 
would oblige them to go to the assistance of Czechoslovakia in circumstances 
in which effective help could not be rendered. The kind of guarantee which 
they still have in mind is therefore one which would operate only when at 
least three of the Munich Powers are prepared to give effect to it. They hope 
that the Government of the Republic may share their views on this point, 
more particularly in view of the attitude of the Czechoslovak Government on 
this matter, as explained above. His Majesty’s Government would not, how- 
ever, propose at the present stage to put this view to the German and Italian 
Governments. They would prefer in the first instance to obtain the reactions 
of those two Governments to the enquiry which it is proposed to make of 
them. The main question which requires to be elucidated as a first step is 
whether Germany will give any guarantee to Czechoslovakia, since Ger- 
many’s guarantee is an essential element in any scheme; the actual terms of 
the guarantee and its method of application would be a matter for later 
discussion in which His Majesty’s Government would prefer, if possible, that 
Germany should take the initiative. 

6. In making this communication, His Majesty’s Embassy has been in- 
structed to add that His Majesty’s Government are considering the possible 
effect upon the proposed guarantee of the special relations being now de- 
veloped between Germany and Czechoslovakia, as illustrated, in particular, 
by the recent agreement between Germany and Czechoslovakia for the con- 
struction and administration of a motor road across Czechoslovak territory. 
His Majesty’s Government have not yet formed any opinion on this question, 
but they wish the Government of the Republic to know that they have it in 
mind. 

No. 447 
Str G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax (Received December 24) 
No. 774 Telegraphic [C' 15878/42/18] 


My telegram No. 635 Saving.! BERUIN A) EMOE 241990 
In the course of a friendly conversation on general press questions with an 
official of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, details of which will follow by letter,? 
t Not printed. This telegram of December 23 reported that ‘after an interval of relative 
silence, the press campaign against British policy in Palestine is resumed to-day in a violent 
degree’. The telegram then gave examples of the press attacks. 
2 Not printed. 
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Press Attaché called attention to today’s fresh outburst of campaign against 
British activities in Palestine. 

The answer given to his question as to whether, in the opinion of German 
Government, such reports served to promote friendly relations between the 
two countries was simply that the Government could not be held responsible 
for publication by ‘Deutsches Nachrichten’ Biro of Arabic telegrams and 
reports from other Palestinian sources. 

This reply seems wholly unsatisfactory and I propose to take up with Head 
of Press Department immediately after Christmas holidays the whole question 
of present state of press relations between our two countries. 


No. 448 
Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 565. Telegraphic [A 9519/55/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 27, 1938 
My despatch No. 2143.! 

When German Ambassador raised publicity question with Sir A. Cadogan 
on December 12, it was suggested that, though discretion was desirable for 
the moment, some form of public statement might prove necessary, which 
could be made simultaneously in both capitals. 

We are convinced that some announcement preliminary to the holding of 
conversations is essential, Whatever German Government may be able to do 
as regards keeping the matter from the knowledge of its own public, it will 
be impossible to conceal from your foreign colleagues and the foreign press 
correspondents in Berlin the fact that British naval officers are holding dis- 
cussions there with the German authorities. In spite of the discretion observed 
by official quarters, rumours are already current here, and we have reason to 
believe that full facts are in possession of certain journalists in London. 

We have informed German Ambassador? of our view that it will be im- 
possible to keep fact of conversations secret, and that there would be great 
advantage therefore in disarming suspicion and forestalling enquiry by 
making some agreed preliminary announcement to the Press and by inform- 
ing those Governments with whom His Majesty’s Government have signed 
Naval Agreements, in advance of the publication of the press communiqué, 
which might, we have suggested, take the form set out in my immediately 
following telegram. 

We have asked German Ambassador to ascertain whether this procedure 
is agreeable to his Government. Meanwhile, please suggest to German 
Government that opportunity of meeting on December 30 might conveniently 
be taken to discuss also two points mentioned in paragraph 4 of first enclosure 

1 No. 438. 

2 The Centan Ambassador was informed by a letter of December 27 from Sir L. Oli- 

hant. 
. 3 No. 449. 
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to Mr. Perowne’s semi-official letter to Mr. Holman of December 22.4 
German Embassy were asked on December 23 to put this suggestion to 
German Government but replied that while they would of course pass it on, 
they thought matter could most effectively be presented to German Govern- 
ment by you. 

You might at the same time notify the German Government in whatever 
manner you deem most appropriate, that British representatives at the meet- 
ing will be officers referred to in paragraph 3 of the above-mentioned letter 
of December 22, and Mr. Holman whom you should inform accordingly. 

Instructions to British representatives are in course of preparation and will 
be sent to you as soon as possible. 

4 Not printed. This letter enclosed a copy of a letter of September 22 from Captain 
Danckwerts to Mr. Perowne, giving the list of representatives whom the Admiralty pro- 
posed to send (for which see Appendix VII, Document (ii)). The fourth paragraph read as 
follows: ‘In addition to the discussion on the subjects of the German submarine tonnage 
and the conversion of two sub-category (5) into sub-category (a) cruisers, there are a few 
other outstanding points which it might be desirable to clear up with the German repre- 
sentatives on this occasion. These are: 

(a) The German request for an alteration in the method of giving forecasts of the future 
strength of the British fleet, which formed the subject of Herr Schlitter’s communica- 
tion to Mr. Holman on November 18 last [see Appendix VII, Document (ii), 
note 3}. 

(6) The ae remarks on the protocol for the general exchange of information amongst 
all Powers signatory to the London Naval Treaty and similar bilateral treaties. This 
protocol was sent to the German Embassy on November 29 last, but the German 
Government has not yet replied’ [see Appendix VII, Document (ii), note 4]. 


No. 449 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 566 Telegraphic [A 9519/55/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 27, 1938 


Following is draft communiqué referred to in my immediately preceding 
telegram.' 

The German Government recently notified His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, in accordance with the procedure laid down in the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreements of June 18, 1935 and July 17, 1937, of its 
intention to exercise certain rights conferred upon it by those Agreements. 
Representatives of the Admiralty left London for Berlin yesterday to discuss 
with the German authorities concerned questions arising out of the above- 
mentioned notification.? 

™ No. 448. 

2 Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes reported on December 29 that the German Government accepted 


the draft text and proposed to issue the communiqué to the German press on December 30 
for publication on the following day. 
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No. 450 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) and Mr. Mallet (Washington) 
No. 449" Telegraphic [A 9648/55/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 28, 1938, 6.45 p.m. 


On December 10 German Government officially notified His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom that the development of the situation 
in the recent months of this year, and the consequent necessity for protecting 
their maritime communications, had led them to decide to exercise the right 
provided for by Article 2 (f) of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty of June 18, 
1935 to increase the existing German submarine tonnage to the level of that 
of the British Commonwealth; and, for the same reason, and also on account 
of information in their possession regarding the construction of heavy cruisers 
by the Soviet Government, to alter, in the exercise of the right provided for 
in Article 6 (2) of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of July 17, 1937, the 
armament of Cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’ actually under construction so as to give 
these vessels an’ armament of 8 in. guns. 

On December 14, His Majesty’s Government took note of this communica- 
tion with regret, and proposed that friendly discussion provided for in 
Article 2 (f) of the 1935 Agreement should take place in order to discuss the 
submarine question in greater detail. As regards the armament of cruisers 
His Majesty’s Government recalled that the right conferred upon the German 
Government by Article 6 (2) of the 1937 Agreement was by paragraph 2 of 
the letter annexed to that Agreement based on the declared intention of the 
Soviet Government to construct 7 cruisers of sub-category (a). According to 
the information in the possession of His Majesty’s Government the Soviet 
Government had not laid down so many vessels. In these circumstances His 
Majesty’s Government considered that the matter also should be discussed 
between the two Governments, especially as the German decision seemed 
likely to jeopardise the cruiser holiday in the type of vessel concerned. 

On December 20 German Government agreed to proposed discussions 
which they suggested should take place at Berlin. His Majesty’s Government 
have agreed and conversations will open there on December 90. 

Please make an immediate oral and strictly confidential communication 
to Government to which you are accredited accordingly, explaining that His 
Majesty’s Government for obvious reasons deplore situation which has arisen, 
but that their consent is not required to enable German Government to give 
effect to announced intentions to exercise rights conferred by Agreements. 
By asking for discussions provided for in 1935 Agreement before effect is 
given to German intentions regarding submarines and by suggesting discus- 
sion also of cruiser proposals, His Majesty’s Government have taken the 
necessary action to elucidate the situation. Discussions so far as His Majesty’s 
Government are concerned will be purely exploratory. 

As it will clearly be impossible to keep fact of conversations secret, His 


™ No. 449 to Paris; No. 881 to Washington. 
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Majesty’s Government have suggested to German Government that it will 
be better to disarm suspicion and forestall enquiry by informing all Govern- 
ments with whom naval agreements have been signed that the conversations 
are about to open, and by giving a communiqué to press before conversa- 
tions start. 

German consent to this proposal is still awaited but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that Government to which you are accredited and United States 
(French) Government should be put in possession of the facts without any 
further delay. 

You will of course emphasise the extremely confidential nature of your 
statement and impress on Government to which you are accredited how 
essential it is that they should observe secrecy at any rate until consent of 
German Government has been obtained to proposed communication. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 451 


Viscount Halifax to H.M. Representatives at Paris, Washington and Berlin 
No. 451' Telegraphic [A 9725/55/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 29, 1938, 7.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 449? to Paris. 

German Government have approved our publicity proposals and com- 
muniqué will be given to press on evening of December 30, for publication in 
morning newspapers of December 31. German Government have also agreed 
to other naval-agreement Powers being informed and we are doing this in a 
shorter and slightly different form from that presented for communication to 
French and United States Governments. 


t No. 451 to Paris; No. 883 to Washington; No. 570 to Berlin. 
2 No. 450. 


No. 452 
Viscount Halifax to H.M. Representatives at Copenhagen, Helsingfors, 
Moscow, Oslo, Rome, Stockholm and Warsaw 
No. 32' Telegraphic [A 9725/55/45] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, December 29, 1938, 7.45 p.m. 
On December 10 German Government officially notified His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom that the development of the situation 
in the recent months of this year, and the consequent necessity for protecting 
their maritime communications, had led them to decide to exercise the right 


provided for by Article 2 (/) of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty of June 18, 
1935, to increase the existing German submarine tonnage to the level of that 


t No. 32 to Copenhagen; No. 31 to Helsingfors; No. 154 to Moscow; No. 57 to Oslo; 
No. 527 to Rome; No. 39 to Stockholm; No. 119 to Warsaw. 
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of the British Commonwealth; and, for the same reason, and also on account 
of information in their possession regarding the construction of heavy 
cruisers by the Soviet Government, to alter, in the exercise of the right pro- 
vided for in Article 6 (2) of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty of July 17, 
1937, the armament of Cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’ actually under construction so 
as to give these vessels an armament of 8 in. guns. 

On December 14, His Majesty’s Government took note of this communica- 
tion with regret, and proposed that the friendly discussions provided for in 
Article 2 (/) of the 1935 Agreement should take place in order to discuss the 
submarine question in greater detail. As regards the armament of cruisers 
His Majesty’s Government recalled that the right conferred upon the German 
Government by Article 6 (2) of the 1937 Agreement was, by paragraph 2 of 
the letter annexed to that Agreement, based on the declared intention of the 
Soviet Government to construct seven cruisers of sub-category (a). According 
to the information in the possession of His Majesty’s Government the Soviet 
Government had not laid down so many vessels. In these circumstances His 
Majesty’s Government considered that this matter also should be discussed 
between the two Governments, especially as the German decision seemed 
likely to jeopardise the cruiser holiday in the type of vessel concerned. 

On December 20 German Government agreed to proposed discussions 
which they suggested should take place at Berlin. 

Above is for your own information only. 

Please inform orally and confidentially Government to which you are 
accredited that it has been arranged that the friendly discussions provided 
for in Article 2 (f) of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 should 
open at Berlin on December 30, the German Government having notified 
His Majesty’s Government in accordance with the procedure laid down in 
that Agreement and in the Agreement of 1937 of an intention to exercise 
certain rights conferred on Germany by those Agreements as regards an © 
increase in submarine tonnage and a change in the armament of two cruisers 
now under construction. 

You should emphasise also confidentially that His Majesty’s Government 
for obvious reasons deplore situation which has arisen, but that their consent 
is not required to enable German Government to give effect to announced 
intentions to exercise rights conferred by Agreements. By asking for discus- 
sions provided for in 1935 Agreement before effect is given to German inten- 
tions regarding submarines and by suggesting discussions also of cruiser 
proposals, His Majesty’s Government have taken the necessary action to 
elucidate the situation. Discussions so far as His Majesty’s Government are 
concerned will be purely exploratory. 

A communiqué agreed with German Government will be given to press 
on December 30, for publication in morning newspapers of December 31, 
but His Majesty’s Government and German Government both felt that it 
was desirable that Government to which you are accredited should have 
advance notice of the intention to hold these discussions. 
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No. 453 


Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
| (Recetved December 30, 12.20 p.m.) 


No. 780 Telegraphic: by telephone [A 9731/55/45] 


BERLIN, December 30, 1938 

Your telegram No. 570.5 | 

On the conclusion of the naval discussions at the Ministry of Marine this 
morning it was proposed by the German and British representatives that the 
following communiqué should be issued in the press tomorrow. 

‘Discussions took place at the German Ministry of Marine on the morning 
of December 30 between German and British representatives to discuss 
certain questions connected with the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 
June 1935 and July 1937. The conversations were held in a most friendly 
atmosphere and the German representatives undertook to consider the views 
expressed by the British representatives and communicate in due course their 
reply to His Majesty’s Government.’ 

Please inform me urgently by telephone whether you approve.? 

Brief record of conversations follows by telegram.3 

t No. 451. 

2 HLM. Embassy in Berlin were informed by telephone in the afternoon of December 30 


that the communiqué was approved, with the alteration of the first word to ‘A meeting’. 
3 See No. 454. 


No. 454 


Str G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 31) 
No. 639 Saving: Telegraphic [A 1/1/45] 


BERLIN, December 30, 1938 
My telegram No. 780.! 
Meeting? took place at German Ministry of Marine this morning between 
British and German representatives. No further meetings will be held. 
Following subjects were discussed :— 


(1) Increase of German submarine tonnage. 

(2) Alteration of main armament of cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’. 

(3) Alteration of procedure as to the forecast of British naval strength. 
(4) Protocol for general exchange of information. 

(5) Limitation of standard displacement of capital ships to 40,000 tons. 


Result of discussions on above mentioned points was as follows:— 


(1) Considerations contained in Foreign Office memorandum of December 
283 were laid before German representatives who maintained that it was quite 
impossible for them to reconsider their decision to avail themselves of the 


t No. 453. 2 See Appendix VII for the full record of this meeting. 
3 See Appendix VII. 
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right to build up to 100 per cent. of our submarine tonnage. Reasons ad- 
vanced for this decision were mainly general and of a political nature. 
British delegates stated that German decision would in due course have to be 
made public, and that it would be helpful from point of view of our public 
opinion if at same time announcement could be made as to increase in per- 
centage in German submarine construction at the beginning of each year. 
German delegation made a counter-proposal to the effect that no percentage 
figure could be given for publication, but that public might be informed that 
increase in submarine tonnage would only be gradual. They added for our 
confidential information that increase during 1939 would not cause total 
tonnage built and building to exceed 65 per cent. We pressed that our pro- 
posal should be reconsidered and German delegation promised to furnish us 
with their final views in writing as soon as possible. 

(2) Arguments contained in Foreign Office memorandum were fully 
emphasised, but most that German delegation appeared to be willing to 
accept was that decision to alter armament of the cruisers in question might 
be made public. German delegation maintained that in view of Soviet ship- 
building in regard to which British and German information did not tally, 
Germany could not be regarded as being responsible for breaking the 
cruiser holiday. Written reply has been promised. 

(3) It was agreed that this should be dealt with in writing through the 
normal channel. Opportunity was taken to explain to German delegation 
privately certain points on which the latter did not appear to be clear. 

(4) The reasons underlying the proposal for the protocol were fully ex- 
plained to German delegation. Latter however expressed dislike of such 
procedure in view of fact that information regarding Soviet Far Eastern fleet 
would not be included and that German Government were distrustful of 
sincerity of various nations. They promised their written observations. 

(5) German delegation stated that they were not prepared to be bound by 
voluntary limitation of 40,000 tons but that, as regards the next capital ships 
which they proposed to lay down, they did not intend to exceed limitation of 
present British capital ships building. 

It was agreed that, after the German delegation had forwarded to His 
Majesty’s Government written replies on the submarine and cruisers 
questions, His Majesty’s Government should consider desirability of prepar- 
ing statement for publicity after approval of its terms by German Govern- 
ment. It was similarly agreed that British delegation should prepare draft of 
Berlin conversations which should be referred to German Government for 
approval and later be initialled as an agreed record. 

Admiralty representatives, who return to London on December 31, will 
furnish you with full details of discussions.* 


4 See Appendix VII, Document (ii). 
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No. 455 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recezved December 31, 10.5 p.m.) | 
No. 781 Telegraphic: by telephone [A 9773/55/45] 
BERLIN, December 31, 1938 

My telegram No. 780.! 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs would like if possible communiqué to read 
after the words ‘friendly atmosphere’ as follows ‘the representatives of the two 
Governments expressed their views on the point[s] at issue and the German 
Government will in due course give a definite reply in writing’.? 


t No. 453. 
2 The amendment was approved by telephone on December 31. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Anglo-Italian relations from the entry into force 
of the Anglo-Italian Agreement to the visit of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Rome: 
correspondence with regard to Franco-Italian 
relations (November 16, 1938—January 19, 1939). 


No. 456 


Letter from the Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
[R 9420/23/22] 
ROME, November 16, 1938 


With reference to our exchange of personal telegrams,' I took the oppor- 
tunity of saying to Ciano this morning that I had been thinking, now that the 
Agreement was to enter into force, of writing to the Prime Minister suggesting 
a visit by him and perhaps by Lord Halifax, to Rome. I knew that at Munich 
Signor Mussolini had expressed the hope that the Prime Minister would visit 
Rome. Before, however, writing as I had suggested, I wanted to be quite 
certain that Signor Mussolini and he would approve the proposal. 

Ciano replied that he was convinced that, in principle, Signor Mussolini 
would be very glad of such a visit. He had greatly appreciated Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s efforts during the crisis and Mr. Chamberlain, as I knew, was extremely 
popular in Italy. The only question, therefore, that remained would be that 
of dates. Had I any suggestion? 

I replied that I myself thought that something like the week beginning 
January 8 would be suitable because one had to bear in mind the parlia- 
mentary timetable and I believed that this would be during the parliamentary 
recess. Ciano answered that he was a little doubtful whether this would be 


1 On November 16 Signor Mussolini sent a personal telegram to Mr. Chamberlain of 
which the translation is as follows: ‘At the moment of the entry into force of the Agreements 
of April 16 which place on a firm and desirable basis the relations of friendship and collabora- 
tion between our two countries, I desire to renew to you the expression of my satisfaction 
and that of the Fascist Government, and to send you personally the assurance of my friendly 
and cordial sympathy.’ Mr. Chamberlain replied on November 17 as follows: ‘I am deeply 
gratified by the message in which Your Excellency has been good enough to express your 
satisfaction and that of the Italian Government at the entry into force of the Agreements of 
the 16th April. Like you I believe that by these Agreements we have placed the relations of 
our two countries once more on a basis which will permit of their working together in friend- 
liness for the benefit of all peoples. I am grateful for Your Excellency’s personal expression of 
goodwill towards myself which I heartily reciprocate.’ 
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possible, because of engagements which Signor Mussolini and he had 
entered into. He feared that he might have to be in Poland about that time. 
He was due to make a return visit to Warsaw, and the Poles were extremely 
touchy on a point of this kind. A better date might be some time in February 
or in March. 

I said that here the difficulty might be that Parliament would then be 
sitting. Ciano finally promised to consult Signor Mussolini on the whole 
subject and let me have an answer within the next few days. 

He emphasised several times that in principle such a visit would be most 
welcome and added that he sincerely hoped that you would be able to come 
with the Prime Minister. 

As soon as I receive any further news from Ciano on the subject, I will 
at once let you know. 

I asked Ciano to treat the matter as absolutely confidential and secret, 
adding that I felt sure that you and the Prime Minister would do the same. 
He assured me that he would. 

PERTH 


PS. This evening, at the time of the signature of the Declaration, Ciano| 
told me that he had already consulted Mussolini about my suggestion for a 
visit by the Prime Minister and yourself. Mussolini had said that he welcomed 
the idea and that, in principle, the second week in January would be all right. 
Ciano added that he now left the matter with me as regards future develop- 
ments. I presume that what he means is that he would like the actual pro- 
posal for the visit and the date to come from either the Prime Minister or 
yourself. 

I can well understand that it may be difficult for the Italian Government 
to make the first formal move, but I hope that this question of initiative will 
not cause any trouble. It should not be difficult to evolve a satisfactory 
formula. 


No. 457 


Letter from Viscount Haltfax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
[R 9420/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 24, 1938 


I am glad to see from the postscript to your letter of November 16! that 
Mussolini welcomes the idea of a visit to Rome, and that he agrees in principle 
that the second week in January would be suitable. 

I note what you say in regard to the actual invitation and I can understand 
that Mussolini would like the initiative to come either from the Prime 
Minister or myself. On the other hand, the Italians would be the hosts and 
we the guests, and it would therefore be more natural for them to issue the 
invitation. We here, too, should have our difficulties about making the first 


' No. 456. 
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move, and we should much prefer that the Italian Government should simply 
issue an invitation. If, however, you are unable to prevail on them to do this, 
Signor Mussolini might be reminded that it was he who at Munich made the 
first suggestion for a visit. The announcement in regard to the visit might 
therefore be to the effect that Signor Mussolini, having informed the Prime 
Minister at Munich that he would look forward to seeing him in Rome when- 
ever convenient, the Prime Minister had indicated that such and such a date 
would be suitable to him, and the Italian Government had been good enough 
to issue an invitation for that date. 

Could you ascertain what the Italian idea would be as to the date of the 
announcement? I think there is no hurry—about December 8 or 10, I 
suggest. ‘ 

HALIrAx 


No. 458 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 431 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 9511/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 28, 1938, 2.0 p.m. 


In view of leakages in to-day’s London Press! I should be glad if you would 
inform the French Government at once that it is quite true that a visit by 
Prime Minister to Rome has been under discussion with the Italian Govern- 
ment. Since the arrangements for such a visit had not yet been finally agreed 
with the Italian Government, we did not mention the possibility of it to the 
French Government during our recent visit. 

In the circumstances we propose, if Italian Government (who have been 
urgently approached) agree, to announce as soon as possible that it is a fact 
that at Munich Signor Mussolini said that he would hope to welcome the 
Prime Minister in Rome at a convenient date; that the Prime Minister has 
indicated when he would be free to come; and that the Italian Government 
have now been good enough to issue an invitation for a date early in January. 

1 A report that Mr. Chamberlain was intending to visit Rome in January, 1939, appeared 
(from a French press source) in the American press of November 26 and was repeated in the 
London press on November 28, 


No. 459 
Viscount Haltfax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 503 Telegraphte [R 9511/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 28, 1938 


Please express to Count Ciano my great regret that there should have been 
a leakage regarding the prospective visit of the Prime Minister and myself to 
Rome and my sincere hope that it will not mar in any way the good effects 
which I hope will ensue from the visit. 
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I am most grateful to His Excellency for his prompt acquiescence in the 
issue of the communiqué! which is being given to the press this evening. 

1 The text of the communiqué issued to the press on November 28 and published on 
November 29 was as follows: ‘At the Meeting in Munich Signor Mussolini suggested to the 
Prime Minister that he should at some future date pay a visit to Rome. As an opportunity 
for making such a visit might occur during the forthcoming Parliamentary recess, inquiries 
were made whether a date in the first half of January would be welcome to Signor Mussolini. 
His Excellency has stated that he would in principle welcome a visit from the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary at that time.’ 


No. 460 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 2) 
No. 280 Saving: Telegraphic [R 9563/240/22] 


ROME, November 29, 1938 


M. Francois-Poncet gave me this evening a confidential account of an 
interview which he had today with Signor Mussolini at which Count Ciano 
had been present. On the whole, he had been pleasantly surprised by the 
conversation and he had found Signor Mussolini not unreasonable and 
human. 

The Ambassador had told him that he had come to develop the policy of 
the Munich Agreement. He considered that ultimately the European nations 
must be brought closer together, that the armaments race could not continue 
indefinitely and that a reasonable system of commerce and finance should be 
brought about. He considered that relations between the four western Powers 
ought to be such that if difficulties arose between two of them, one of the 
other two should be able to exercise a mediatory influence such as Signor 
Mussolini had done at Munich; the Ambassador thought sometimes it might 
be Italy, and sometimes England. Signor Mussolini apparently much appre- 
ciated this reference and remarked, rather to the Ambassador’s astonishment, 
that the policy he had outlined had always been that of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Signor Mussolini had observed that after all he had been the inventor of 
the idea of the Four Power Pact, but when he had put it forward it had been 
France who had mocked at it. To this, the Ambassador replied that what was 
not possible in February might be even achieved in April. Signor Mussolini, 
however, indicated that in his view Poland would now have to be associated 
with such a Four Power Pact, and to this the Ambassador raised the obvious 
objections. ji 

Turning specifically to Franco-Italian relations the Ambassador found 
that Spain was the real stumbling block and that it was not likely that Italy 
would be ready to discuss any other questions until a solution of the Spanish 
problem had been found. He felt that both Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano had been deceived by the results of the recent meeting in Paris between 
the French and the British Ministers.! They had hoped apparently that the 

1 See No. 325. 
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British Government would exercise pressure on M. Daladier to secure the 
immediate granting of belligerent rights to General Franco. This was why 
they had not been pleased with the results of the meeting in question. 

M. Francois-Poncet had explained that it would be quite impossible at the 
present time for any French Government to concur in the immediate granting 
of belligerent rights. The opposition in France was already very strong and 
action in connexion with belligerent rights would definitely turn the scale 
against the Government. 

The second difficulty which he encountered was the internal situation of 
France. The Ambassador had, however, in reply to questions on this point, 
stated his conviction that there would not be a return to the Front Populaire 
Government, and that France was in essence anti-Communist and had 
added that even if M. Daladier fell, his place would be taken by someone who 
would pursue the same political objects. 

Signor Mussolini showed great interest in what the Ambassador said, but 
remarked that events must be awaited. The Duce expressed himself, how- 
ever, as appreciative of M. Daladier’s position and asserted that he had only 
to take a strong line as he himself had done in somewhat similar circumstances 
for the opposition, in the strength of which he did not believe, to crumple up 
and disappear. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


No. 461 


The Earl of Perth (Rome)to Viscount Halifax (Received December 1) 
No. 723 Telegraphic [R 9543/899/22] 


ROME, November 30, 1938 


Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs made his expected speech in the 
Chamber this afternoon. The great bulk of it was devoted to a most interest- 
ing and detailed account of the critical months of the summer and particu- 
larly of the developments which took place in September and the final 
solution of the crisis. The Italian share in these events was given in great 
detail and his reference to Signor Mussolini’s part was received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. | 

The latter part of the speech emphasised the importance of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement, reference to which and to the Prime Minister, Your 
Lordship, and myself was the signal for loud and prolonged applause. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said that the bringing into force of the agreement 
brought political relations between Great Britain and Italy on to a plane of 
solid and friendly collaboration. He added that the agreement did not 
constitute a mere return to traditional friendship, as it used to be understood, 
but consisted of a ‘complex of understanding which took into account the 
new European, Mediterranean and African realities and regulated relations 
between the two Empires on the basis of absolute parity moral, political and 
military’. 
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These agreements, Count Ciano continued, represented an effective contri- 
bution to the consolidation of peace and this was, and would be, the high 
objective of Italy which would be pursued with tenacity and realism, not 
divorced from that circumspection which is indispensable to the task of 
defending the interests and natural aspirations of the Italian people. This 
passage was received with prolonged acclamations, which according to some 
accounts included cries of “Tunis, Tunis’, though these were not distinguish- 
able from the Diplomatic Gallery where I was seated. 

Full text follows by post.? 


1 Not printed. 


No. 462 
Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 504 Telegraphic [R 9543/899/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 1, 1938, 3.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 723! last sentence. 

To-day’s press is full of allegations that at the end of the speech deputies 
shouted “Tunisia’ while spectators in the balconies joined in with cries of 
‘Corsica’ and ‘Nice’, and that this demonstration was deliberately planned, 
the demand having been worked up beforehand by the Press. 

I should be grateful for your observations. 


1 No. 461. 


No. 463 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 505 Telegraphic [R 9597/23/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 1, 1938, 6.0 p.m. 


The present tentative idea of the Prime Minister is that he and I should 
leave London by the Rome Express on Tuesday, January 10, and that we 
should be accompanied by Sir Alexander Cadogan and three or four other 
officials. We would propose to leave Rome on Saturday, January 14, the 
Prime Minister for London and myself for Geneva. I am in some doubts as to 
whether, preliminary discussions having got so far, it is in the mind of Signor 
Mussolini to issue a formal invitation to the Prime Minister and myself to pay 
a visit on these dates. So far as we are concerned here there is no such 
necessity and we are perfectly prepared to go ahead without one, but you 
might consider this point with Count Ciano who may have other views. 

I should be grateful for your opinion as to the general character which you 
think the visit should assume. My preliminary feeling is that it should be less 
- an Anglo-Italian conference than a visit of courtesy and goodwill with the 
object of establishing personal contacts. For this reason there is much to be 
said for having no agenda fixed beforehand but for the conversations to take 
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the form of a general ‘tour d’horizon’ in the course of which the examination 
of any subjects of mutual interest will be possible without its being necessary 
to reach any immediate conclusions or decisions. If you agree, you might put 
these considerations to Count Ciano and seek to obtain his reactions. 


No. 464 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received December 2, 9.20 a.m.) 


No. 725 Telegraphic [R 9562/899/22] 


ROME, December 1, 1938, 10.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 723,' last paragraph. 

Press today state that shouts in the Chamber and from the public galleries 
were “Tunis, Jibuti and Corsica’ and I learn from good sources that they were 
the results of instructions given by Fascist bosses to party groups. 

As the President of the Chamber was unable to secure silence and Count 
Ciano indicated his speech was not finished there were repeated shouts of 
‘courtesy’. This has led to some far-fetched speculations amongst three of my 
colleagues but explanation is that word ‘courtesy’ corresponds to our ‘order, 
order’. 

I No. 461. 


No. 465 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received December 2, 2.50 p.m.) 


No. 726 Telegraphic [R 9590/240/22] 
ROME, December 2, 1938, 1.40 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 504! has crossed my telegram No. 725.7 

I do not think that the press played any important part in working up the 
scene; in fact this would hardly have suited Fascist leaders’ book who desired 
to represent outburst as spontaneous which it certainly was not; though 
applause which greeted references to Anglo-Italian Agreement appeared to 
me to be so. 

Demonstrations referred to were prolonged mainly, I believe, because 
most of the deputies thought Minister for Foreign Affairs had concluded his 
speech. Two or three members of public galleries seem to have exceeded their 
instructions and to have shouted ‘Nice’ and ‘Morocco’ since orders given 
alluded only to Tunis, Jibuti and Corsica. 

My own view is that demonstration was arranged mainly in order to 
impress French opinion and Government so that if and when Italian—French 
negotiations begin Italian Government will be able to put pressure on the 
French Government by emphasizing strength of Italian opinion particularly 
about Tunis and the necessity that something effective should be done to 
meet it. 

1 No. 462. 2 No. 464. 
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No. 466 


Str E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved December 2, 9.0 p.m.) 


No. 386 Telegraphic [W 15932/83/41] 
PARIS, December 2, 1938, 6.45 p.m. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that he does not take too tragically 
the unfortunate demonstration in the Italian Chamber on November 30. 
He told the Italian Ambassador' yesterday, however, that this kind of thing 
rendered even more difficult his task of Franco-Italian appeasement. He 
added that these cries of “Tunis’ and ‘Corsica’ were futile as the whole of 
France was unanimous in considering both to be irrevocably French. 

2. Signor Guariglia minimised the incident and remarked that the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber had at once called the offenders to order. 

3. M. Bonnet thinks that the real bone of contention is Spain, for both 
Mussolini and Count Ciano, although very amiable to M. Frangois-Poncet, 
told the latter that Franco’s victory was essential; they are probably annoyed 
that belligerent rights have not yet been granted. 

4. When Herr von Ribbentrop arrives here on the morning of December 6 
(he will stay till December 8), M. Bonnet will try to persuade him to remove 
3,500 German aviators, engineers, etc., still remaining in Spain, in order to 
set a good example to Mussolini. His Excellency is convinced that the Ger- 
mans will be easier over Spain than the Italians. He went out of his way to 
tell me that Herr Hitler in his recent talks with M. Coulondre and with 
M. Frangois-Poncet had not shown any animus against Great Britain, but 
only annoyance with British opposition speakers. 

5. Directly after the departure of Herr von Ribbentrop, M. Bonnet will 
inform me of the gist of their talks. 

Repeated to Rome. 


? Signor Guariglia had taken up his post as Italian Ambassador in Paris on November 29. 


No. 467 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 3) 
No. 727 Telegraphic [R 9595/23/22] 
ROME, December 2, 1938 

Your telegram No. 505.! 

I will get into touch with Count Ciano as soon as possible and discuss with 
him proposed dates and also whether a formal invitation should be issued. 
I am inclined to think that this will be thought unnecessary and am glad to 
_ learn that you share this view. 

I am clear that it would be greatly preferable to look upon visit as one of 
courtesy and goodwill and that there be no fixed and limiting agenda. The 


1 No. 463. 
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suggestion of an agenda might also give rise to ill-founded suspicions as to 
objects of visit. So strongly do I hold this view that I propose to talk to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on this assumption. 

Press has stated that Mrs. Chamberlain and Lady Halifax are coming too. 
I should be grateful for information on this point.? I feel sure that their 
presence would be very welcome. 


2 Lord Perth was informed on December 8 that Mrs. Chamberlain and Lady Halifax 
would not be coming. 


No. 468 


Letter from the Earl of Perth (Rome) to Sir A. Cadogan 
| (Received December 6) 


[R 9745/240/22) 
BRITISH EMBASSY, ROME, December 2, 1938 


In my secret letter’ to you of December 2 I gave you my views regarding 
the careful organisation by the Fascist bosses of the spontaneous shouts of 
‘Tunis’, ‘Jibuti’, “Corsica’ during Ciano’s speech. I also gave some further 
views in my telegrams to the Foreign Office No. 725? of December 1 and 
No. 7263 of December 2. 

A member of the Rome University Fascist Organisation has given some 
further details to a member of the staff. With other members of the University 
Fascist Group, he was present on Tuesday, November 30, at a meeting at 
which the Federal Secretary of Rome instructed all students to be present at 
Piazza Venezia during Ciano’s speech, and to shout “Tunis! Jibuti! Corsica!’ 
when the Deputies returned from the sitting. Apparently similar arrange- 
ments were made throughout Italy wherever the speech was broadcast. 
When someone at this meeting suggested, quite seriously: ‘What about 
Malta and Nice?’ he was told, equally seriously: ‘No; we’ll leave those till 
next year.’ Uniforms were not to be worn at Piazza Venezia. 

When the Deputies came marching along the Corso into Piazza Venezia,‘ 
shouting ‘Corsica! Corsica!’ the plain-clothes police on duty were assembled 


t Not printed. In this letter Lord Perth discussed the prospects of a Tripartite Treaty 
between Germany, Italy and Japan (for which see later volumes in this Series). On the 
anti-French demonstrations Lord Perth wrote: ‘I did not much like the demonstration in 
the Chamber yesterday, when many deputies shouted out, ‘“Tunis’’, ‘Corsica’, ‘‘Jibuti’’, 
on Ciano’s reference to Italian aspirations, but I gather that the Fascist bosses had given 
instructions that this should happen and that the whole thing was pre-arranged. 
Possibly it may have been done to impress the French and increase Italian bargaining 
power if and when negotiations between France and Italy begin—i.e. Ciano will say, ““But 
see how strong our public opinion is in these matters, it must receive some satisfaction’’.’ 
Lord Perth added that ‘there can be no doubt to-day that if Italy or Germany were involved 
in a dispute with a third Power, consultations would take place and diplomatic support 
assuredly be given by the other Power. One has only to read Ciano’s account of the crisis 
over Czechoslovakia to realise how close and intimate are the relations between the two 


countries.’ 2 No. 464. 3 No. 465. 
4 After the Chamber had risen, the Deputies marched in formation through the streets. 
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near where the Fascist student referred to was standing, and instructed to 
distribute themselves among the crowd and shout. All Civil Servants had 
been given the afternoon off, apparently for the same purpose. 
Yours ever, 
PERTH 


No. 469 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 508 Telegraphic [R 9562/899/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1938, 12.40 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 723! and 725.? 

You should at once seek an interview with Count Ciano and referring to 
this demonstration express the fear of His Majesty’s Government that events 
of this kind, if the Italian Government take no step to correct the impression 
created by them, are bound to have a most detrimental effect on the prospect 
of collaboration between the four Munich Powers. 

You should add that His Excellency doubtless will not be unmindful of the 
fact that by Annex 1 of the Anglo-Italian Agreement the Italian Government 
reaffirm the Declaration signed in Rome on January 2 whereby the Italian 
Government disclaim ‘any desire to modify or, so far as they are concerned, 
to see modified the status quo as regards national sovereignty of territories in 
the Mediterranean area’. His Majesty’s Government therefore would be 
grateful if they could be assured that notwithstanding this demonstration the 
policy of the Italian Government remains as laid down in this Declaration 
and reaffirmed in the Agreement which came into force so recently as 
November 16. 

I have informed the French Ambassador of the nature of the above 
démarche. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 No. 461. 2 No. 464. 


No. 470 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 3) 
No. 728 Telegraphic [R 9624/240/22] 


ROME, December 3, 1938 

My telegram No. 726.! 

At the end of our conversation this morning Minister for Foreign Affairs 
said to me that he hoped that I did not think that the demonstration in the 
Chamber, when the cries of Tunis, Jibuti and Corsica had been raised, had 
been in any way organised. 

I as far as possible refrained from commenting on this statement and I feel 
sure Minister for Foreign Affairs realised that I was not prepared to accept it. 

1 No. 465. 
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He added that he had told the French Ambassador yesterday, who had come 
to protest, that the Government could not take responsibility (? for)? what 
was a manifestation of popular opinion. He had added the Government 
could only take responsibility for what he himself had said. He did not appear 
to attach great importance to the matter and indicated that he hoped it could 
be arranged without much difficulty. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 471 


Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
No. 509 Telegraphic [R 9630/240/22| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1938, 4.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 508.! 

The French Ambassador called at the Foreign Office on the evening of 
December 2 and stated that the French Ambassador in Rome had sent a full 
report on the recent outburst in the Italian Parliament. French Ambassador 
had reported that there could be no doubt that the demonstration was organ- 
ised; Signor Mussolini had been present and only towards the end of the 
interruption had he given any indication that the demonstration had lasted 
long enough. 

French Ambassador said that your French colleague had been instructed 
to point out that such a demonstration in the presence of a French Am- 
bassador aimed against the integrity of France was a serious incident and 
that Count Ciano’s failure to indicate disapproval or to disavow it made it all 
the more serious: he was to ask for a disavowal, the absence of which could 
not fail to affect France’s relations with Italy. 

M. Corbin had been instructed to bring this to the notice of the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State. He said that it was difficult to know what 
exactly was the intention of this demonstration which had clearly been 
organised. Was it that the Italian Government hoped that by intimidating 
France she could obtain what she required of the latter in respect of Spain? 
At M. Francois-Poncet’s first interview with Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano, the latter had made it clear that there was no question at issue be- 
tween the two countries except that of Spain. Or, on the other hand, was it 
really an attempt of the Italian Government to stir up a new demand for the 
cession of French territory? It was clear that in the recent discussion of 
Czechoslovakia’s frontiers with Poland and Hungary, Mussolini had had to 
yield. Might it not therefore be that having lost in Central Europe, Mussolini 
decided to seek compensation elsewhere? In any case the French Govern- 
ment were convinced that it would be too dangerous to allow this event to 
pass unnoticed and they were determined to obtain some elucidation from 
the Italian Government. The recent behaviour of the latter seemed to indi- 
cate that they were hoping to drive a wedge between Great Britain and 
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France. Count Ciano’s speech had contained fulsome praise of Great Britain 
and of the Anglo-Italian Agreement which had been loudly applauded. This 
was contrasted with the anti-French demonstration which followed it. It 
seemed as if Italy hoped to isolate Great Britain and to intimidate France. 
For that reason the French Government hoped that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be disposed to instruct Lord Perth to make some representation 
to the Italian Government, pointing out the unfortunate results that might 
ensue from allowing demonstrations of this kind to pass unnoticed. It might 
be very dangerous to allow the Italian Government to think that they only 
had to make demands and that these would thereupon be granted, and the 
earlier they were brought to understand that this was not the case, the better 
chance was there of averting disaster. 
Repeated to Paris. 


No. 472 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received December 3, 4.45 p.m.) 


No. 729 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 9625/23/22] 
ROME, December 3, 1938 


Signor Mussolini agrees to proposed dates of visit, viz: arrival on January 11 
and departure on 14. Italian Government would like to publish a communiqué 
to this effect in tomorrow morning’s papers. Minister for Foreign Affairs feels 
that any formal invitation would in the circumstances be superfluous. I 
promised I would communicate with you at once but explained it might not 
be possible to secure your approval in time.! 

Letter? concerning visit follows by bag. 

? Lord Perth was informed at 7.0 p.m. that Lord Halifax agreed with the proposal to 
publish a communiqué and that a similar announcement would be made in the London press 
on December 4. 

2 Not printed. 


No. 473 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 4) 
No. 731 Telegraphic [R 9627/240/22] 
ROME, December 3, 1938 

1. I saw Count Ciano this evening and carried out the instructions con- 
tained in your telegram No. 508.! 

2. When I had done, Minister for Foreign Affairs remarked the object of 
my visit surprised him. As he had told me this morning, the Italian Govern- 
ment took no responsibility whatever for the demonstration in the Chamber. 
It was entirely spontaneous—if it had been organised different methods 
would have been employed and the Government would have taken full 
responsibility. He pointed out the President of the Chamber had done his 

1 No. 469. 
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utmost to stop the demonstration at an early stage. This is true, Count Ciano 
Pere? rang his bell with the utmost vigour. Minister for Foreign Affairs said 
the French Ambassador had asked him why the Government had not dis- 
sociated itself from the demonstration. He had then replied this would be 
contrary to the Government’s practice. He could only assume responsibility 
for his own speech and if anything in that speech was held to conflict with 
Italy’s engagements he would readily give explanations. He added the 
French Government did not assume responsibility for demonstrations or non- 
ministerial speeches made in the French Parliament and he believed the 
same was the case in England. 

3. I said I presumed that the Italian Government stood by the Treaty 
undertakings it had assumed. Minister for Foreign Affairs replied Italian 
policy was as stated in his speech and nothing in that speech was contrary to 
the undertakings. He implied Italian good faith could not be called into 
question because of the demonstrations. When he spoke of Italian policy 
being governed by the speech, I added ‘and by the undertakings already 
given’. To this he assented. 

4. He told me frankly that he personally had been glad the manifestations 
had taken place because it would perhaps put a check to the lies told in the 
French press and make it clear that every Italian was not ready to sing the 
“Marseillaise’ as that press seemed to believe. 

5. Finally he told me that the French Ambassador had put him another 
question, namely, whether the Italian Government considered as valid the 
Mussolini-Laval Agreement.3 He had replied that they did not. Ratifications 
had never been exchanged and the premise on which the agreement was 
based had been proved by events to be erroneous. 

6. I feel the French are inclined to over-dramatise the whole affair and 
that it would be much wiser on their part and on ours now to let it sleep. I 
am inclined to think the Italian Government may be a little ashamed of what 
happened and feel that perhaps it went somewhat too far. 

7. I still adhere to the view expressed in my telegram No. 726* that the 
object of the demonstration was chiefly to give the Italian Government an 
additional card in any future negotiations with the French Government. 

Repeated to Paris. 


2 Count Ciano, senior, was President of the Chamber. 
3 Of 1935. 4 No. 465. 


No. 474 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 12) 
No. 1113 [R 9837/240/22] 
My Lord, ROME, December 5, 1938 


With reference to my telegrams No. 728! and No. 7312 of December 3, 
regarding the demonstration in the Chamber about Tunis, &c., I have the 
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honour to inform you that my French colleague came to see me on Sunday 
morning, December 4, and discussed the whole matter with me at some length. 

2. M. Frangois-Poncet began by telling me of what he had said to Count 
Ciano, and I gave him the gist of my interview of the evening before. He 
proceeded to say that Count Ciano, in reply to his question as to whether the 
Italian Government regarded the 1935 Agreement as valid, said that he could 
not give a definite answer before he had consulted Signor Mussolini, but that 
in his personal view it was not, since the premises on which it had been 
founded had not been executed—I presume, therefore, that Count Ciano had 
seen Signor Mussolini between his interview with M. Francois-Poncet and 
his interview with me, since his statement to me about the non-validity of the 
Agreement was categorical. 

g. Talking about Tunis, M. Francois-Poncet continued, Count Ciano had 
at one moment remarked to him: ‘But we are not asking you for any terri- 
torial concessions.” The Ambassador added that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had, however, caught himself up (‘se rattrapait’) at this point, and 
declared that he could not give an answer to the Ambassador’s questions 
about future Italian policy till he had consulted his chief. Personally, I think 
it likely that the remark let fall by the Minister for Foreign Affairs repre- 
sented his inner thought; he is apt to be impulsive at times, but the Am- 
bassador seemed to attribute more importance to Count Ciano’s further 
observation that he must consult the Duce before replying, and to attach a 
somewhat sinister interpretation to it. I think it more likely that Count Ciano 
made the second remark because he desired to keep the French guessing. 

4. I found that M. Frangois-Poncet took an alarmist view of the situa- 
tion. He told me that he believed that the Italian Government had, on 
November 30, finally unmasked their true intentions; and that his previous 
talks with Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano (see my telegrams No. 273, 
Saving,3 of November 12 and No. 280, Saving,* of November 28) had been 
in the nature of eyewash. He thought that the Italian Government intended 
to treat Tunis as a second Czechoslovakia, and that the Italian colony in 
Tunis was destined to play the part of the Sudeten Germans. The Italian 
Government hoped to create such a tense situation, even by a menace of 
war, that an international meeting on the lines of Munich would be held, 
and that, in order to preserve peace, the French would be urged by us to 
make even territorial concessions. He considered that, in order to prevent 
this Italian game, it would be necessary for Great Britain to show very clearly 
at an early stage that she stood absolutely by France, and that she was not 
prepared to see any alteration of the Mediterranean status quo. France would 
never yield an inch of Tunis, and would, if required, fight in defence of its 
territory. He thought that the Italians hoped that Great Britain might attach 
more importance to Anglo-Italian friendship than to her entente with France, 
and that Tunis would be used as a test case. 

5. He then gave me a long account of Anglo-French [sic ? Italo-French] 
relations from a very French point of view, pointing out that Italy had never 

3 Not printed. 4 No. 460. 
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forgiven France for choosing to follow the British lead over sanctions, rather 
than adherence to the spirit of the Mussolini-Laval Agreement; that France 
had imposed sanctions only because of her love for England, and that she 
might well have taken the other line, in which case England would have been 
isolated. I said that I feared I was not able to share his opinion, either on the 
last point or on the general thesis as regards Italian intentions, though I 
agreed that 1t was always desirable to be prepared for the worst. The Italians 
had been specially angry with the French about Abyssinia, because they be- 
lieved, whether rightly or wrongly, that under the 1935 agreement they had 
been given a free hand in Abyssinia. Further, the French press had never 
treated Italy as a Great Power on the same level as themselves. It was this that 
rankled so much in Italian minds. I in no way condoned the demonstrations, 
which I agreed were most improper to say the least of it, and highly regret- 
table, but if the object had been to irritate French opinion and to take re- 
venge for the past press attacks, which seemed to me likely—since Count 
Ciano had referred with pleasure to the ‘lesson’ to the French press—then 
they had, unhappily, succeeded. I said that, apart from this, in my view, the 
main aim of the demonstration was to give the Italian Government a fresh 
card, if and when Franco-Italian negotiations began. Count Ciano would 
refer to the strength of Italian public opinion in order to endeavour to secure 
greater concessions. 

6. These demonstrations against France were unfortunately no new thing. 
They had taken place even before the Fascist régime had been established in 
Italy. M. Barrére used, I understood, continually to be going down to the 
‘Consulta’ to protest. 

7. As for an Italian endeavour to separate England from France, I do not 
think that the Italian Government could cherish such a possibility. In my 
talks with Count Ciano I had always made it clear that, while I took for 
granted the existence and continuance of the Rome-Berlin Axis, he must also 
take for granted the existence and continuance of the Anglo-French Entente. 
It was on this basis that all our conversations had proceeded. In regard to the 
Mediterranean status quo, my action yesterday, in calling Count Ciano’s 
attention to the contents of the ‘“Gentleman’s Agreement’ of 1937, afforded 
sufficient proof of our policy and feelings in the matter. 

8. M. Francois-Poncet, who is naturally much upset by what has hap- 
pened during the initial stages of his mission and by the continuous attacks 
on France in the Italian press, replied that he considered that I was far too 
optimistic, that he still feared that Italy meant to make mischief in Tunis and 
to try to detach England from France. He asked me, at any rate, to keep the 
suspicions which he had expressed to me in mind, and hoped that I would 
take every opportunity of emphasising the closeness of the ties between our 
two countries. I told him that I would assuredly do my best in this direction; 
and, indeed, that I had always and systematically adopted such a line. 

g. Throughout this long and very friendly conversation M. Frangois- 
Poncet emphasised that France would assuredly fight rather than surrender 
any part of her patrimony, whether metropolitan, colonial or under pro- 
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tectorate, and that Italy’s present action would only unite all French opinion 
in defence of French rights. I assured him that I fully understood and appre- 
ciated French feelings on the subject.s 
I have, &c. 
PERTH 

P.S.—I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representative 
in Paris. 

5 Lord Perth was instructed on December 30 that his language to M. Frangois-Poncet was 


approved, but that the Foreign Office was not yet ‘entirely satisfied that your (Lord Perth’s) 
interpretation of Italian intentions would prove, in fact, to be correct’. 
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Letter from Sir A. Cadogan to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 
[R 10015/23/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 12, 1938 


The Prime Minister asked me this morning to write to you at once to let 
you know that he is beginning to feel considerable difficulty about his pro- 
jected visit to Rome. 

It would be the greatest disappointment to him if he had to abandon it: 
he had great hopes of it, and was looking forward to getting on to friendly and 
confidential terms with the Duce himself. In taking his decision to go to 
Rome he was quite aware that he might expose himself to criticism in certain 
quarters here, but he was convinced that that could be ignored if the visit 
achieved the object of placing our relations with Italy on a firmer basis of 
friendship and understanding. 

The recent anti-French outbursts in Italy have of course resulted in further 
criticism here of the projected visit, and have indeed led the Prime Minister 
himself to wonder whether, if they are continued, he would find an atmo- 
sphere in Rome that would enable him to fulfil the main purpose of his visit. 
Matters have been made worse by Signor Mussolini’s recent article in the 
‘Popolo d'Italia’. That rather extraordinary proceeding is not unprecedented, 
and in ordinary times it might have been overlooked, but coming as it does 
only four or five weeks before Mussolini was to be the host of the Prime 
Minister, it does not augur very well for the spirit in which the conversations 
would be conducted. 

It is true that the Italian Government have dissociated themselves from 
the demands made for the cession of French territory. But it is clear from the 
particulars which you have given us that their disavowal cannot be accepted 
without qualification, and it is surely the case, in a country like Italy, that the 
Government, if they disapproved of these demonstrations, would not have 
the slightest difficulty in preventing them. 

The Prime Minister was told by sceptics that our Agreement with Italy 
meant nothing. These demonstrations, coming immediately after its entry 
into force, cannot but cast doubt on the validity of perhaps the most important 
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provision of the Agreement whereby Italy renounced any intention of dis- 
turbing the status quo in Mediterranean countries. To that extent, the sceptics 
have been reinforced. 

It is difficult to know how intimate are the relations between the two 
members of the ‘Berlin-Rome Axis’, but the public here may perhaps be 
forgiven if they are led, by the many public protestations of complete soli- 
darity of the Axis partners, into identifying their policies and intentions. 
Consequently the storm of abuse of this country coming from Berlin (cul- 
minating in the vilification of Lord Baldwin)! reacts in some degree on public 
opinion in regard to Italy. 

A section of opinion in this country holds that it is useless to try to get on 
terms with ‘Dictators’. The latter certainly seem to do their best to justify this 
point of view and to make it harder for those who hold the opposite view. 

The Prime Minister very much hopes that you may find means of convey- 
ing something of the above to Count Ciano, for transmission in suitable form 
to Signor Mussolini. If things do not improve, it will be very difficult for the 
Prime Minister to come to Rome: if they get any worse, it will probably be 
impossible for him to do so, and he would, to his deep regret, find himself 
compelled to cancel the visit. 


A. CADOGAN 
1 See No. 432, note 3. 
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The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 18) 
No. 1144 [R 9992/240/22] 
ROME, December 14, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1128! of December 10 and my tele- 
grams Nos. 286 and 287? (both Saving) of December 12, I have the honour to 
report that the flood of press comment upon Italian grievances, aspirations 
and claims continues without a hint of abatement. The general tone, how- 
ever, is markedly different, though there are occasional outbursts, or acid 
reflections. 

2. There is a great deal of old history. Not only is the story of the Tunis 
question, in all its different phases, recalled in minute detail, with many 
quotations from contemporary comments, that show how the question has 
been alive in Italian minds for sixty years, since before the French occupation. 
The pronouncements of Garibaldi and Mazzini are reproduced to emphasise 
Italy’s moral claim to Nice and Corsica, though the practical writers seem to 
make it clear enough that the questions aroused by one or other of these 
names indicate rather a grievance than a hope or a claim. Many newspapers 
iterate and reiterate their protest against the contention that the demonstra- 
tions of a fortnight ago came like thunder out of a clear sky. They have no 
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difficulty in proving that the note of grievance has been struck, with madden- 
ing constancy, for decades. In this connexion it may be worth noting that the 
Italian correspondents in London report what is described as a welcome 
attempt on the part of British newspapers to explain that the questions at 
issue do not really constitute a new problem. After the first shock of surprise 
(one writer said that the Englishman does not usually pay much attention to 
European history or geography!), the British press, including Opposition 
papers like the ‘Manchester Guardian’ and the ‘Daily Herald’, had been at 
pains, it is reported, to go back and trace the history that lies behind Italian 
‘aspirations’. 

g. There is some pungent criticism of French policy and French attitudes. 
In regard to Tunis, in particular, much bitterness is shown. Nice is a very old 
story; Corsica a still older one that has been revived by a few people in recent 
years. The Tunis question has been a continuous cause of resentment, a 
wound never wholly healed. Two points above all are hammered home daly: 
(1) That France denounced the 1896 Agreement in September 1918, when 
the Great War was drawing to a close, and (as it is put here) France thought 
she had no more need of Italian help; and (2) that in January 1935 Italy had 
been induced to surrender her claim to safeguard the interests of her nationals 
in Tunis by promises which had been repudiated, and worse than repudiated. 
If M. Laval had preferred following the British lead to carrying out the policy 
of collaboration with Italy, that fact freed Italy’s hands. If one party to a 
treaty failed to do its share, the other could not be held bound. 

4. I fear there is no doubt that Dr. Gayda’s article ‘All to do again’ (see 
my despatch under reference) sums up the general feeling; and Count Ciano 
indicated (see my telegram No. 743)3 that he does not consider the 1935 
Agreements as valid. The question is: How much does the Italian Govern- 
ment and how much does Italian public opinion think ought to be done? 

5. Italian public opinion may perhaps be said to be enjoying the polemic, 
though it is surprised that French reaction is so strong, and is rendered a little 
uneasy by some of the extreme claims. There is a general feeling that the 
French attitude seems to show that France is incurably Bourbon at heart, 
however republican and progressive she may fancy herself to be. The em- 
phatic French ‘Jamais!’ is regarded as an excess of stubbornness, and the 
‘Tribuna’ (the 9th December) published a telling note reminding its readers 
of the fate which attended previous cries of ‘Jamais!’ These are:— 

1860. ‘Italy in Naples?’ Jamais! 
1870. ‘Italy in Rome?’ Jamais! 
1git. ‘Italy in Tripoli?’ Jamais! 
1919. ‘Italy in Fiume?’ Jamais! 
1935. ‘Italy at Addis Ababa?’ Jamais! 
The list is ended, provocatively, with— 
1938. ‘Italy in Tunis, Ajaccio, Jibuti?? Jamais! Jamais! Jamais! 

3 This number is evidently incorrect. Telegram No. 743 (not printed) summarized an 
article by Signor Gayda on Italian claims against France. The reference appears to be to 
Telegram No. 731 (No. 473). 
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6. There are numerous other ‘warnings.’ The ‘Stampa’ said it was foolish 
of the French to cry ‘Never!’ and respond by demonstrations asking for 
Milan and Naples, or with even more ridiculous claims. It should be re- 
membered that the Italian demonstrations of to-day dealt with old Italian 
rights, and the fate of populations of Italian blood. In declining to repair 
‘Mediterranean injustices’ committed in recent decades, France risked the 
maturing of the moment in which everything would founder, as had hap- 
pened in the case of the blunders of Versailles. 

7. ‘Lavoro Fascista’ (the 11th December) published a reasoned, if one- 
sided, historical article, which warned France that it was useless to attempt to 
cling to the ‘hegemony’ of the great days. The world had changed. French 
‘Noes’ had been one by one translated into French ‘Yeses.’ It was not to be 
expected that France would say ‘Yes’ to-morrow to Italian requests. But the 
French were making a mistake in responding with violence to orderly and 
peaceful demonstrations and in wounding still further Italian susceptibilities. 
And they erred profoundly in bringing on to the political and diplomatic 
field, perhaps irrevocably, a problem that was only posed in the moral sphere. 

8. In the ‘Gazzetta del Popolo’ (the 11th December) Signor Giovanni 
Ansaldo, editor of the ‘Telegrafo’ of Leghorn, obtained a wider publicity than 
his own paper could give in an article which gave a review of the ten days 
which followed Count Ciano’s speech and the demonstrations in the Chamber. 
It is a good article, and Signor Ansaldo comes to the conclusion that the net 
result so far of the press clamour and its repercussions is that the world now 
realises two things: (1) That the Rome-Berlin Axis works very well, in spite 
of all the hopes inspired by the Ribbentrop visit to Paris; and (2) that there 
is a problem to be settled in the Mediterranean between Italy and France. 
Another point, Signor Ansaldo concluded, was worth noting: the problem 
had reached this stage without the Duce saying a word. 

g. It may be mentioned that Signor Ansaldo, who was for long an anti- 
Fascist, and was not allowed to write under his own name, is now in close 
touch with Count Ciano. Report has it that he is shortly to succeed Dr. Gayda 
as editor of the ‘Giornale d’Italia’, Dr. Gayda (always according to report) 
leaving daily journalism and being rewarded by promotion to the Senate. 

10. If Dr. Gayda is really going to the Senate at an early date, he is re- 
doubling his efforts as his editorship draws to a close. In an article published 
in the ‘Voce d’Italia’ of the 11th December, entitled ‘Errors,’ he said that 
even recent history seemed to teach people nothing. The French reaction to 
the statement of Italian grievances or claims had made precisely the same 
mistakes as those which had led to ‘the epilogue of the Prague drama’. These 
mistakes, on the part of the Prague Government and its so-called friends, had 
been three: Blind intransigence, the belief that Germany was isolated, and a 
campaign of falsehoods and alarmist news. The same mistakes were being 
repeated to-day. France had dug her toes in at once, and there was an organ- 
ised intransigence, ‘even before Italian claims had been defined in spirit and 
in substance’. France had at once believed, or affected to believe, that Ger- 
many did not approve of Italy’s attitude and would not support her claims— 
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a belief which had been rudely upset. And every kind of false rumour was 
being put about by the mischief-makers. 

11. Signor Mussolini remains silent, and, till he speaks, no one can say 
what his diplomatic demands may be, though Count Ciano has spoken 
privately in a relatively moderate sense. I still believe that Italy’s real 
demands will be whittled down to three: A new convention for the Italians in 
Tunis; some alteration in the administration of the Suez Canal Company by 
bringing it into line with the principles that are increasingly being accepted 
in the case of ‘public utility undertakings’ ; some considerable modification of 
the conditions governing the use and administration of Jibuti port and the 
Jibuti-Addis Ababa Railway. Both the Government and the people of Italy 
feel, I am sure, that ‘France has never paid,’ neither under the terms of the 
Treaty of London, nor under the agreements of 1935, which were to liquidate 
France’s twenty-year old pledge of article 13 of the Treaty. 

12. It may be asked why, if Italy’s real claims are to be confined to such 
limits, relatively narrow, though extensive enough in themselves, other old 
grievances are brought up and new threats emphasised in the press. Perhaps 
the explanation is that Italy is tired of hearing that she has ‘nothing to offer 
France’. She thinks she has, and thinks that her claims and grievances, put all 
together, constitute by themselves a sufficient bargaining ground. She will not 
be put off by the term ‘blackmail’. She is convinced that other Governments 
have used, and will use, such methods and call them ‘legitimate pressure’. 
She will remind herself, and possibly other people, that when she was ‘good 
and patient’ (perhaps inevitably) her claims and interests were insufficiently 
regarded. 

13. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris. 

I have, &c. 
PERTH 
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The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 15) 
No. 747 Telegraphic [R 10036/23/22] 


ROME, December 15, 1938 

Following for Sir A. Cadogan. 

Your letter of December 12.! 

I fully understand Prime Minister’s feeling and will try to convey them to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who will I feel sure pass on an account of the 
conversation to Signor Mussolini. You will have learnt from my recent 
reports that the agitation against France is dying down and I still have great 
hopes of results of Prime Minister’s visit as regards general appeasement. If 
he comes I am not at all anxious about the atmosphere he will find in Rome 
but if the visit were now to be cancelled the effect would be disastrous for 
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Anglo-Italian relations and I should regard the future outlook with some- 
thing akin to despair. I therefore most earnestly trust that such a step will not 
be contemplated except in the very last resort. It would cause the utmost 
disappointment here both popular and governmental and it could not but 
strengthen the extreme supporters of the Axis and of the Anti-Comintern 
pact. Signor Mussolini too would I fear regard the cancellation of the visit as 
a personal insult and this is a thing that he never forgets or forgives. 
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The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 17) 
No. 748 Telegraphic [R 10044/23/22] 


ROME, December 16, 1938 

Following for Sir A. Cadogan. 

I said to the Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening that I wished to 
speak to him very earnestly on the subject of the Prime Minister’s visit. I did 
not want what I had to say to go beyond himself and Signor Mussolini. I then 
spoke in the sense of your letter of December 12.! | 

‘When I remarked that the recent demonstrations must lead to the conclu- 
sion that many Italians desire to see the status quo in the Mediterranean 
altered, contrary to the provisions of the [? Anglo-Italian] Agreement Count 
Ciano shook his head vigorously. When I had finished the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs replied that I could have noticed that the anti-French press 
campaign had been considerably damped down. The authorities had also 
taken steps to stop any anti-French demonstrations though this had not been 
an easy task with the students. At the same time he had received reports of 
attacks on the Italian consulates at Havre and Toulouse and Montpellier. If 
these attacks went on the position might become difficult but he promised to 
do his utmost to keep the atmosphere as good as possible pending the Prime 
Minister’s visit. 

The only point in the letter which I did not make was that relating to the 
Axis as I assuredly should have met with a violent denial that there was any 
reason to suppose the Italian Government or press approved of the attacks 
on Lord Baldwin. 

I emphasised during our talk that the Prime Minister’s chief object in 
coming to Rome was to promote European appeasement and that he hoped 
to find here an atmosphere favourable to his policy. I also alluded to Signor 
Mussolini’s article. Count Ciano took all my remarks in good part and will 
I feel surely do what he can to help matters. 
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Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 20) 
No. 1490 [R 10098/240/22] 
PARIS, December 19, 1938 
My Lord, 
In view of the recent anti-French demonstrations in Italy and of the forth- 
coming visit to Rome of the Prime Minister and Your Lordship, it may be of 
interest to review the present attitude of France towards Italy. 


General. 


2. Mention is often made of the ‘natural sympathy between the two Latin 
sisters’. Such sympathy does in fact exist in France in the salons of Paris, for 
reasons of culture and language in certain University and other learned 
circles, as well as generally in the Lyons district and, to a lesser extent, along 
the Riviera. But this feeling is not shared in the important industrial region 
of the North, in Alsace-Lorraine, in Brittany, or in most of the centre and 
South-West. There is also, in circles of the Extreme Right, a liking for the 
authoritarian and anti-Communist régime of Fascism. On the other hand, 
dislike and fear of Fascism is felt by the Communists, the Socialists, and at any 
rate the Left Wing Socialist-Radicals, and by the working classes and trade 
unions. The Right Wing of the Socialist-Radicals, and the groups of the 
Right Centre, have no special feeling one way or another, and consider 
relations with Italy in the light of ‘Realpolitik’. 


Relations between France and Italy in recent years. 


g. This is not the place to discuss the grievances felt by Italy over the 
peace treaties, and the friction between France and Italy in the years that 
followed. It is sufficient to recall that M. Laval, in January 1935, negotiated 
a Franco-Italian Agreement, with a pendant agreement as to Tunis; these 
were signed but have never been ratified. There followed the Stresa Front, 
and then the Abyssinian affair, as a result of which France neither preserved 
the principles of the League nor the friendship of Italy. 

4. Since the occupation of the Rhineland by Germany in March 1936, 
successive French Governments have been anxious to re-establish friendship 
with Italy as a makeweight against Germany. But events have turned out far 
otherwise. The Berlin-Rome Axis was formed and strengthened, and with it 
came the despatch of troops by Italy to Spain and the Balearics to assist 
General Franco, in violation of the Non-Intervention Agreement, and also to 
Libya. France also believed that Italy was concerned in political disturbances 
in French North African territories, and was working against her in Central 
Europe. 

5. Ihe French Government had wished to be associated with His Majesty’s 
Government and the Italian Government in the negotiations which led to 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement: but in the face of M. Mussolini’s reluctance 
this could not be arranged. MM. Daladier and Bonnet, however, since they 
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came into office in April 1938, have remained anxious to improve relations. 
They opened negotiations in Rome; but these dragged on and were finally 
left in suspense by the Italian Government with every mark of discourtesy and 
no efforts of the French Government could secure their resumption, in spite 
of the action they took in collaboration with His Majesty’s Government at 
Geneva with a view to the eventual recognition by States members of the 
League of the Italian Empire in Abyssinia. Later, after M. Mussolini’s 
important intervention with Herr Hitler in September in favour of peace, 
they took the opportunity of re-appointing a French Ambassador to Rome, 
with the aim of beginning conversations with Count Ciano in the hope of 
opening negotiations for a Franco-Italian Agreement, to follow up the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. | 


The Anti-French Demonstrations. 


6. But it was immediately after M. Francois-Poncet’s arrival in Rome that 
on November 30 anti-French manifestations took place in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, with cries of “Tunis, Corsica and Nice’, followed by a violent press 
campaign, which even contemplated the possibility of war against France. 
At the same time the French Government received from M. Francois-Poncet 
disquieting reports as to Italy’s probable intentions. 

7. The effect on French public opinion was deep. It was not overlooked 
that the manifestations had coincided with the threat of a general strike in 
France, and it was suspected that there had been a deliberate attempt to take 
advantage of a moment of expected paralysis. Demonstrations of loyalty to 
France flooded in from Corsica and Tunis, and throughout the country there 
were expressions of determination not to yield an inch of French territory. 
A formal declaration in this sense was made by M. Bonnet to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber on December 14 and of the Senate on 
December 16. Even the warmest friends of Italy in France were disconcerted, 
and it was clear that the country was completely united in opposition to the 
Italian claims. 


‘Examen de Conscience’, 

8. In taking stock of Franco-Italian relations as they now are, the French 
Government feel that they have made repeated and persistent efforts during 
the past two years to improve the atmosphere, only to be met with a rebuff 
on each occasion. To illustrate this I enclose,’ herein, a copy of a document 
given to me by M. Léger on December 9, which I forwarded to Mr. Ingram 
on that date, showing the initiatives taken by France and their reception by 
the Italian Government. 


The Press. 


g. And here it is necessary to say a word about the attitude of the French 
press towards Italy. It is frequently alleged in Italy, as reported in numerous 
despatches from His Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome, that the French press is 
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abusive, provocative and tactless towards Italy, and not least in harping 
on the desirability of weakening the Berlin-Rome Axis. It is true that 
‘L’Humanité’ (Communist) is constantly insulting to the Italian Govern- 
ment, but so it is to the French Government and to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Other newspapers of the Extreme Left sometimes take the same line. 
But this is the gutter Press. Not only is it counter-balanced by the constantly 
favourable attitude of the ‘Jour-Echo de Paris’, ‘Gringoire’, and other organs 
of the Right, but the mass of the important and representative Press of the 
Centre, and Right Centre, including the “Temps’, ‘Petit Parisien’, and the 
‘Matin’, the bulk of the Socialist Radical newspapers, with the exception of 
the ‘Giuvre’, and even journals of' the moderate Left, have constantly shown 
dignity and restraint, even in the face of provocative speeches from M. Musso- 
lini himself. Indeed there can be no question but that the allegations by 
Italian newspapers against the French press as a whole are as exaggerated 
as they are unjust. If obscure or yellow newspapers in France are quoted 
in Rome, as they constantly are, as important and representative, this can 
only be due to inexcusable ignorance or to the deliberate intention to make 
mischief. 


Future French policy towards Italy. 


10. I come now to the consideration of the future policy of France towards 
Italy, and with it of the French estimate of Italy’s aims and reliability. 

11. The present French Government—and I think this would hold true 
of any French Government, even under Socialist direction—ask for nothing 
better than an improvement of relations with Italy. If France could secure 
the co-operation instead of the rivalry of Italy in the Mediterranean, in the 
Arab world, and in Central Europe; still more if she could rely upon the 
support of Italy in resisting German expansion at the expense of her neigh- 
bours, this would wepresent a diplomatic success of the first order. But the 
French Government, as a result of the experiences of recent years, are not 
optimistic. Frenchmen in general feel that Italy has always shown herself a 
vacillating enemy and an uncertain friend and that, under M. Mussolini, her 
policy has been restless and unreliable, and is likely to remain so. They point 
to the fact that in the last few years she has broken the Covenant of the 
League, and also the Non-Intervention Agreement and conclude that a high 
value cannot, therefore, be placed upon the signature of Italy, who only 
keeps agreements when it suits her to do so. 


The Berlin—Rome Axts. 

12. France has watched with disquiet the formation of the Berlin-Rome 
Axis and its strengthening during the past two years. Much as she would like 
to detach Rome from Berlin, she does not feel that there is any single initia- 
tive or action on her part by which she can hope to do so, more especially 
since the appointment of a French Ambassador to Rome has been received 
with such a stinging welcome. Opinions differ on whether, on the one hand, 
Rome is not now the prisoner of the Axis, and, with German troops on the 
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Brenner is unable to free herself from her ties with Germany, even if she 
_ wished to do so; or, on the other hand, whether German and Italian aspira- 
tions in Central Europe may not eventually prove so incompatible as to drive 
the two countries apart. But one thing is considered certain, namely, that 
Italy’s policy will be determined neither by loyalty nor consistency, but 
purely by the consideration of where, at any given moment, her interests lie. 
It is realised with discomfort that, by sticking to Germany, Italy may hope, 
with her support, to obtain advantages in the Mediterranean and Africa at 
the expense of France and Great Britain, while friendship with the latter 
countries can now offer her few hopes of expansion, although possibly 
security against Germany. However that may be, the chief hope, in French 
eyes, of attracting Italy back into the Franco-British orbit is to make her feel 
that France and England, with their authority, resources and friends, will in 
the long run be a more powerful factor, and prove to be more reliable friends 
than Germany. 


Tactics. | 

13. It follows that, in the French view, it is of the first importance as 
regards Italy that France and Great Britain should be as strong as possible, 
and should act together. In this way Italy will, it is hoped, find it to her 
interest to gravitate towards them, or at least to keep a foot in each camp and 
to maintain a certain liberty of manceuvre. To pay too obvious court to Italy 
is felt to be a tactical mistake, which is only too likely to encourage Italy to 
set an impossibly high price on an agreement, and, being interpreted as a 
sign of weakness, to defeat its own object. That France and Great Britain 
should act in close step is indeed considered vital. It was for this reason that, 
although the Anglo-Italian agreement was welcomed in itself, some anxiety 
was felt in France that, unaccompanied by a Franco-Italian agreement, 
Italy might try to use it to divide the two countries. In some quarters these 
fears are considered to have been justified by the recent anti-French demon- 
strations. For the same reason some fears have been expressed that M. Musso- 
lini will try to use the visit of the Prime Minister and yourself to Rome to 
drive a wedge between Great Britain and France by convincing you of the 
justice of some, at least, of Italy’s claims against France. In this connexion I 
will here repeat (see my telegram No. 825 Saving? of December 18) that the 
leading article in “The Times’ of December 17? on this subject has madea very 
bad impression here. 

14. In this connexion also I have the honour to enclose, herein, a record 
of a conversation* between His Majesty’s Minister and Signor Prunas, the 
retiring Italian Chargé d’ Affaires in Paris, on December 9. It will be observed 
that Signor Prunas laid stress on the necessity for Italy of the victory of 


2 Not printed. 

3 In commenting on the Italian claims against France, “The Times’ had deplored the 
method of their presentation, but had referred to ‘one or two legitimate grievances’ over the 
Suez canal, the port of Jibuti and the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway. 

¢ Enclosure 2. 
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General Franco, and of a new settlement as regards Tunis. To another 
member of my staff Signor Prunas said that the status of Italians in Tunis 
must be altered and that it was important that Italy should control Jibut, 
and that she should have proper representation on the Suez canal. Signor 
Prunas gave the impression that he, and perhaps his Government, hoped 
that Mr. Chamberlain would secure for Italy what she really wanted from 
France. 


Spain as an obstacle to an agreement. 


15. The chief obstacle to an agreement between France and Italy at the 
moment is Spain. In the first place, the whole of the Left and much of 
moderate opinion in France hope for the victory of the Spanish Government, 
and bitterly resent Italy’s continued assistance to General Franco. Feeling 
on this score is so deep that if the French Government made themselves 
responsible for any step directly contributing to the defeat of the Spanish 
Government, they might fall. Already not only the Communists but the 
Socialists are expressing the fear that M. Mussolini at the January meeting 
will ask for the immediate grant of belligerent mghts to General Franco; and 
opposition from the Left would be most violent to any such step before the 
entry into force of the British plan. (The Socialists now say that in view of the 
complete withdrawal of volunteers from the Government side, the British 
plan would only be fulfilled by the equally complete withdrawal of volun- 
teers from General Franco). And even then the Left would certainly not be 
content unless food supplies to the civil population were assured. 

16. But there is a more important aspect of the Spanish problem. Not only 
the Left but the Centre and most of the Right, as well as the General Staff, 
are alarmed at the prospect of the establishment of Germany and Italy in 
Spain on the lines of French communication with Africa. M. Kayser, the 
‘homme de confiance’ of M. Daladier, recently stated that the Government 
would consider no agreement with Italy satisfactory unless the withdrawal of 
Italy both from the Spanish mainland and from the Balearic Islands were 
assured. On this question of the safety of imperial communications the 
country is more or less united. 


Conclusion. 


17. In conclusion, the French Government are likely to let pass no reason- 
able opportunity of improving relations with Italy. It has been their hope that 
M. Francois-Poncet would be able to secure the ratification of the 1935 | 
Agreement, including the Agreement about Tunis, and perhaps, with these, 
a declaration on the lines of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. As to Tunis, there 
has been no indication so far that the French Government are prepared to 
go beyond the 1935 proposals. As regards Jibuti and the Addis Ababa rail- 
way, negotiations took place in Paris with Signor Cerruti early in 1937; but 
Signor Cerruti went home to consult his Government and the French 
Government have heard no more. It was hinted to Press correspondents at 
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the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a few days ago, that if the general atmosphere 
were favourable France might not refuse to make Jibuti into a free port; but 
there has been no official confirmation of this. As to the cession of colonial 
territory to Italy, the recent anti-French demonstrations, as I have said, have 
raised united opposition and indeed have made the atmosphere extremely 
unfavourable for any agreement at all in the near future. It is significant that 
M. Flandin on December 17 made a strong speech declaring that nothing 
can be obtained from France by threats, and that she will use her force with- 
out hesitation or reserve to defend her metropolitan and colonial territory. 
Moreover, since Italy has acquired Abyssinia, it is not considered that she 
needs further territory in Africa, while the precedent would be dangerous as 
regards Germany. The concluding sentence in the leading article of the semi- 
official ‘Temps’, dated 16th December, is perhaps worth quoting. ‘However 
sincere’, the article stated, ‘is our desire to re-establish good relations with 
Italy, it must none the less be understood on the other side of the Alps that 
France is not disposed to pay for Italian friendship by sacrifices which no 
political reasons can justify, and which the most elementary considerations 
of her dignity as a great Power forbid France to contemplate.’ 

18. I may add that as regards Italian participation in the management of 
the Suez Canal, the French Government have given no indication of their 
official attitude. But the Press has, in general, dismissed the Italian demands 
as unjustified. 

19. I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Rome and Berlin. 

I have, &c. 
Eric Puipps 


ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 479 


3 décembre 1936 [stc]. 


Initiatives prises par la France au cours des 
derniéres années en faveur de I Italie. 


18 décembre 1935 
MM. Eden et Laval présentent au 
Conseil de la S.D.N. lAccord Laval-— 
Samuel Hoare. 


2 et 3 mars 1936. 

Initiative de M. Flandin a Genéve 
tendant 4 faire ajourner la discussion 
du projet d’embargo sur le pétrole, le fer 
et le charbon par l’envoi d’un pressant 
appel a l’Italie et 4 l’Ethiopie ‘pour 
mettre fin a la guerre. 


Réactions ttaltennes 


Le méme jour. M. Mussolini prononce le 
discours de Pontinia (qui non seule- 
ment repousse les propositions franco- 
anglaises, mais suspecte la bonne foi de 
leurs auteurs en termes injurieux.) 


27 mars 1936. 

M. Mussolini repousse, tant que les 
sanctions ne seront pas formellement 
levées, l’invitation du Gouvernement 
francais de s’associer 4 l’accord de 
Londres du 19 mars 1936 entre repré- 
sentants des garants de Locarno. 
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g juillet 1996. 

Aprés une action diplomatique pré- 
paratoire du Gouvernement francais, la 
Délégation frangaise 4 Geneve s’associe 
par son vote au voeu formulé en faveur 
de la levée générale des sanctions. 


15 jutllet 1996. 
Levée en France des sanctions. 


26 Novembre 1936. 

Retrait du détachement militaire fran- 
gais d’Addis Ababa, ramené 4 sa garni- 
son de Diré-Daoua. 


8 février 1937. 
Suppression de la représentation diplo- 
matique de la France en Ethiopie. 


13 mars 1937. 

Retrait du dernier détachement fran- 
cais en Ethiopie (rappel de la garnison 
de Diré-Daoua). 


Juillet-aokt 1937. 

Action diplomatique frangaise tendant 
a ménager les bases d’un réglement 
international mettant fin 4 toute com- 


pétition internationale dans l’affaire 
d’Espagne. (Le 30 juillet, M. Delbos 


11 juillet 1996. 
L’Italie décline l’invitation de parti- 
ciper 4 une Conférence des Puissances 
locarniennes. 


Fin juillet 1996. 
Reprise en Italie de la campagne de 
presse contre la France. 


Ter novembre 1936. 

Discours de Milan, ob M. Mussolini re- 
proche en termes véhéments au Gt. 
francais son formalisme genevois et son 
‘attitude d’attente réservée’ 4 l’égard de 
l’Italie. 


Décembre 1936. 
Poursuite des attaques contre la France 
dans la presse italienne. 


Février-Mars 1937. 
Organisation de la  propagande 
italienne contre la France musulmane. 


Affirmation au Grand Conseil fasciste 
(2-9 mars) d’une politique violemment 
opposée a celle de la France en Europe, 
avec proclamation d’un programme 
maximum d’armements et déclaration 
de solidarité militante en faveur de 
Espagne nationaliste. 


Fin mars 1937. 

Développement de la _ propagande 
italienne contre la France musulmane. 
Voyage en Libye de M. Mussolini, qui 
se fait remettre l’épée de I’Islam. (16-21 
mars). 


20 aott 1937. 

Discours de Palerme, ot. M. Mussolini, 
accusant la France d’idolatrie gene- 
voise et d’antifascisme, proclame sa 
volonté de s’opposer par les armes a 
toute action politique en Espagne con- 
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Juillet-aokt 1937 (cont.). 

avait exprimé a |l’Ambassadeur d’Italie 
le voeu du Gouvernement frangais de 
voir un accord intervenir au Comité de 
Non-Intervention de Londres). 


Septembre 1937. 

Entretiens 4 Genéve de M. Delbos avec 
M. Bovascoppa, délégué italien, et 
propositions conciliantes faites, par son 
entremise, au Gouvernement italien. 


Avril 1938. 

Initiative prise par le Gt. frangais 
d’offrir au Gt. italien ouverture immé- 
diate d’une négociation en vue de hater 
Pintervention d’un accord franco- 
italien analogue a Jl’accord anglo- 
italien et de faciliter ainsi les réglements 
préalables 4 la reconnaissance de 
l’Empire italien — Propositions faites en 
conséquence. 


13 mat 1938. 

Réglement définitif 4 Genéve de l’affaire 
éthiopienne, grace 4 l’action conjuguée 
de la France et de l’Angleterre. 


Novembre 1938. 

Envoi d’un Ambassadeur 4 Rome 
impliquant la reconnaissance de |’Em- 
pire italien sans aucune condition, ni 
réglement préalable, aucune assurance 
n’étant demandée pour la sauvegarde 
des intéréts francais en Ethiopie, pour la 
ratification des accords franco-italiens 
de 1935, ni méme, de facon plus 
générale, pour la conclusion d’un 
accord analogue a _ l’accord_italo- 
britannique. 


20 aotit 1937 (cont.). 


sidérée par lui comme favorable au 
développement du _ bolchevisme en 
Méditerranée. 


27 aotit 1937. 
Echange de télégrammes Mussolini-— 
Franco. 


28 octobre 1937. 


Discours a l’occasion du 15° anniver- 
saire du fascisme, ot M. Mussolini 
dénonce ‘les troupeaux bélants des soi- 
disant grandes démocraties réaction- 
naires, qui ont usé et abusé du mot 
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paix’, 


12 mat 1998. 

Interruption sine die, du fait italien, des 
conversations engagées 4 Rome 4 la 
demande du Gouvernement frangais. 
(Aprés avoir recu, et feint d’accueillir 
favorablement les propositions fran- 
gaises, le Cte. Ciano demande a M. 
Blondel d’attendre une nouvelle convo- 
cation, qui ne viendra [sic] jamais. 


14 mat 1938. 
Discours de M. Mussolini a Génes. 


30 Novembre 1938. 


Discours du Cte. Ciano et manifesta- 
tions antifrancgaises au Parlement 
italien, immédiatement suivis d’une 
offensive de presse italienne évo- 
quant méme l’hypothése de guerre au 
service de revendications territoriales 
de l’Italie contre la France. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 479 


The Ambassador. 
Paris, December 10, 1938 


I had a long talk at dinner last night with Signor Prunas, who is shortly 
leaving the Italian Embassy for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rome. 

Signor Prunas having got on to the subject of Franco-Italian relations 
complained of the French outbreaks and demonstrations in Tunis, Corsica, 
etc. I suggested that the first provocation had come from the Italian side, but 
he affected to make light of the demonstration in the Italian Chamber. I 
replied that it had been followed up by very violent Press articles, etc. He 
added that he was sure that Italy had not really any territorial demands to 
make of France. What she was thinking of was arrangements with regard to 
Spain, Tunis, Jibuti and the Suez Canal. I said that I had not been able to 
understand the sudden Italian demands and the methods by which they were 
put forward, and the moment chosen. I said that if I might speak as one 
‘professional’ to another, it seemed to me curious that often Governments and 
peoples seemed themselves to place obstacles in the way of the very things 
they wanted. If what Italy really wanted was what he had told me, I could 
think of no way in which she could have made it more difficult to obtain it 
than by starting a violent campaign at this moment, when amongst other 
things Mr. Chamberlain was about to visit Rome, and France, after having 
been disgruntled with herself, was feeling that she was on the upgrade; it was 
inevitable that there must be strong reactions. He murmured something 
about ‘Latin nations’, but I said that whatever might be the general tempera- 
ment of Latin countries, France was, I felt, in a serious mood. 

Signor Prunas spoke of the Anglo-Italian Agreement and I asked if his 
Government really attached great importance to it. When he said they did, 
I said it seemed a pity to cast shadows over it. I asked him if they wanted an 
agreement with France: he said they did, and that he felt sure that on his 
side M. Bonnet desired one. He hinted that Italy wanted one to act, with 
the British Agreement, as a re-insurance against Germany and that it would 
therefore be foolish for France not to do everything possible in order to con- 
clude one. I said that if Italy really wanted an agreement, as he suggested, it 
seemed all the more unwise on her part so to behave as to put difficulties in 
the way, especially when, as he agreed, the French Government were so well 
disposed to the idea of concluding one. 

Signor Prunas then said that the situation in the Mediterranean was a 
matter of life or death for Italy in a degree in which it was not so for France 
and Great Britain, and that having a Fascist régime herself and having 
committed herself on Franco’s side she could not possibly afford to see an 
anti-Fascist régime in Spain. This question must therefore be settled satis- 
factorily—by a victory of Franco. I suggested that he was taking this point 
too seriously and that it now seemed highly unlikely that even if the Barcelona 
Government were to win there would be a Communist régime in Spain in the 
sense that it would be subject to the policy of Moscow. Fascist Italy could 
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therefore surely afford not to stand out for an out and out victory of Franco. 
Something short of this could surely be represented as vindicating Italian 
intervention and be accepted as sufficiently safeguarding Italian interests. 

With regard to Tunis, Signor Prunas said that a new and complete settle- 
ment was necessary here too. I said I had thought the 1935 Agreement had 
satisfactorily settled outstanding questions and I did not see why intervening 
events need be held to affect it on its merits. But he said it must be regarded 
as dead. 

As for his remark about the importance of the Mediterranean situation to 
Italy, I said that he could not forget that it was no less of paramount import- 
ance to France, not to mention Great Britain. 

He did not expand at all upon the Suez Canal question nor on Jibuti. 

Signor Prunas then reverted to the Italian campaign against France and 
my remarks on the subject and said that after all a totalitarian Government 
must do things in a certain way—a way that was not necessary for demo- 
cracies, and that democracies should remember this. Mr. Chamberlain 
however understood perfectly how to deal with the Heads of totalitarian 
Governments. He had made a most excellent impression upon Signor Musso- 
lini at Munich, and Signor Prunas himself had great hopes of the meeting in 
January. 

There is little, if anything, new in all this: but I record it because I 
gathered from it the impression that Signor Prunas at any rate (and perhaps 
his Government) hoped that Mr. Chamberlain would secure for Italy what 
she really wanted from France. The conversation to my mind bore out what 
Lord Perth had said about the Italian campaign, i.e. that the extreme 
demands have been put forward and ‘boosted’ for the purpose of bargaining. 
The following extract from a message of December 9 from “The Times’ corre- 
spondent in Berlin perhaps has some interest in connexion with the impres- 
sion I got about the role cast for Mr. Chamberlain :— 


‘On the whole the French-Italian tension is not considered immediately 
dangerous; a diplomatic ball has been set rolling for the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary to pick up in Rome next month. And confidence 
that the military strength behind the “Axis”? diplomacy will decide the 
game in its favour is probably fairly high.’ (“The Times’, December 10.) 


R. I. C[AMPBELL] 


No. 480 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 21) 
No. 751 Telegraphic [R 10125/240/22) 
| ROME, December 20, 1938 


French Ambassador told me this evening in confidence that he had re- 
ceived on the evening of December 17 a Note from Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs informing him, in reply to query which the Ambassador had 
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put some fortnight earlier, that Italian Government did not consider Franco- 
Italian Agreements of 1935 as being in force. Ambassador stated that the 
view of French Government was that Agreements were effective, (1) because 
Count Ciano had informed French Chargé d’Affaires in May last that he 
regarded them as valid, (2) that their execution had already been begun. 
French Government had handed over a given number of shares in Jibuti 
Railway, transfer of which had been provided for in agreements. 

I enquired as to whether the island in the Red Sea which was to be made 
over to Italy had been occupied by her. French Ambassador answered that 
he did not know. 

He had given following advice to the French Government based on 
whether or no Signor Mussolini’s speech at Carbonia was of a threatening 
character. If it were, he proposed that a simple acknowledgement of receipt 
should be returned or if that was not sufficient an acknowledgement of 
receipt accompanied by reasons why French Government did not accept 
Italian thesis. If however speech were moderate he suggested it would be 
undesirable to slam the door and that it might be better while acknowledging 
receipt of letter and perhaps giving arguments why French Government did 
not accept Italian thesis, to ask what Italy wished in the way of a revision of 
agreements; this would place on Italian Government onus of defining their 
claims. 

Ambassador added that he did not know whether French Government 
would or would not accept his advice. He was now awaiting instructions from 
Paris... .! 

Repeated to Paris. 


t The concluding sentence of this telegram is omitted for personal reasons. 


No. 481 


Ser E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 24) 
No. 842 Saving: Telegraphic [R 10192/240/22] 


PARIS, December 23, 1938 


In the course of conversation yesterday evening, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs assured me that he had good reason to believe that Germany had not 
inspired and was not supporting any of Italy’s territorial claims against 
France. The French Ambassadors at Berlin and Rome had in fact reported 
in this sense. 

M. Bonnet admitted that this did not apply to other Italian claims, such 
as the Suez Canal, status of Italians in Tunis, Jibuti port and railway, etc. 
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No. 482 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 29) 
No. 1205 [R 10279/240/22] 


My Lord ROME, December 24, 1938 


With reference to my telegram No. 754! of December 23, I have the honour 
to inform you that Count Ciano asked me to come and see him this morning, 
and gave me a copy of the Note which‘he had sent to the French Ambassador 
on December 17, setting out the reasons why the Italian Government con- 
sidered that the 1935 Agreements had now no validity. A translation of the 
note is enclosed. The Minister for Foreign Affairs called my special attention 
to the moderate terms of the last paragraph of the Note, and to the suggestion 
it contained for the re-examination by common agreement of the relations 
between the two countries. I observed that I understood that the French 
Government was likely to maintain that the Agreements were in force because 
their partial execution had begun, since certain shares of the Jibuti Railway 
had already been handed over to the Italian Government in accordance with 
the stipulations of the Agreements. Count Ciano professed ignorance of the 
French contention, but stated that in any case the Italian Government had 
paid a very high price for the shares in question. I remarked that I had 
always thought that there had been a genuine misunderstanding with regard 
to the Ethiopian position under the 1935 Agreements. M. Laval had definitely 
told me, at the time of the signature of the Agreements, that France had given 
Italy a free hand in Abyssinia as regards economic matters only and not as 
regards political ones; on the other hand, I knew that Signor Mussolini 
believed that he had received a free hand generally. Count Ciano replied that 
he could not at all agree. The formula in the Agreements was to the effect that 
Italy should have a free hand provided French economic interests were safe- 
guarded. Was it likely, he asked, that Signor Mussolini would have accepted 
a few hundred miles of desert and the ultimate extinction of the rights of 
Italian citizensin Tunis, receiving in return nothing but economic advantages 
in Ethiopia? M. Laval had known quite well what was the real position. 

2. As I continued to express doubt, Count Ciano added that he would tell 
me, but asked me to keep it an absolute secret, that not long after the signing 
of the Agreements he had been sent to Paris, when he was Minister for Pro- 
paganda, to see M. Flandin, who was then French Prime Minister. M. Flandin 
had given him advice as to how operations could best be started in Ethiopia. 
He had suggested that the Italians should endeavour to stir up a revolution 
in the country. The resulting unrest would give Italy a good opportunity and 
excuse for intervention. If, on the other hand, Italy made a direct attack, 
France’s position would be more difficult. We left the discussion at this, 
agreeing that, in any event, all this was now past history. 

g. Count Ciano added that Signor Mussolini intended to talk very frankly 
to the Prime Minister about the Tunis question, but not in any way which 
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would place Mr. Chamberlain in an awkward situation. The Duce fully 
realised the delicacy of the Prime Minister’s position. The main point of the 
Italian Government was that they could not abandon the large number— 
about, he said, some 130,000—of Italians, who were at present in Tunis. 
_ 4. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Paris and Berlin. 
I have, &c. 
PERTH 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 482 


Translation of Note from Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs to the French Ambassador 
in Rome, dated December 17, 1938 


M. |’Ambassadeur, 

In the conversation of the 2nd of this month, your Excellency expressed to 
me the desire of the French Government to know whether the Italian Govern- 
ment considered still in force the Italo-French Agreements of the 7th January, 
1935, and if these Agreements could in their opinion serve still as a basis for 
Franco-Italian relations. 

I replied to Your Excellency that the question possessed too precise a 
character and importance for me to give at once a final reply, which de- 
manded a more profound examination. 

I have now the honour to inform you of the following in confirmation of 
what I then had the honour to tell you speaking personally. 

The Italo-French Agreements of the 7th January, 1935, consist, as Your 
Excellency is well aware, in a Treaty relative to the regulation of reciprocal 
interests in Africa and a series of acts closely bound up therewith. 

Article 7 of the Treaty lays down that the Treaty shall be ratified, and sub- 
ordinates its entry into force to the exchange of ratifications. Such exchange, 
however, has never occurred. The constitutional procedure preparatory to 
ratification was initiated immediately after the signature, but ratification 
itself did not take place. Furthermore, the negotiations were never initiated 
for the conclusion of the special convention for Tunis, which—according to 
article 1 of the Treaty—was to have entered into force on the same date as the 
Treaty itself. 

The Italo-French Treaty for the regulation of reciprocal interests in Africa 
has never, therefore, been completed. 

Apart from these observations of a juridical nature, it must also be re- 
membered that both the Treaty and the remaining acts were concluded on 
very definite presuppositions, and that these presuppositions have never found 
confirmation in practice. 

As is known, the Agreements of 1935 aimed, through the regulation of a 
whole series of questions, at developing the friendship between Italy and 
France and at establishing between the two countries relations of collabora- 
tion in an atmosphere of confidence. In particular, Italy, in the Agreements 
of 1935, was induced to accept notable sacrifices, both in regard to the rights 
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of Italians in Tunis and in regard to the rights which come to her from article 
13 of the London Treaty of 1915, in consideration of a just comprehension by 
France of the necessity of Italian expansion in East Africa, and a correspond- 
ing attitude on her part thereto. 

The attitude, however, adopted by France when Italy was constrained by 
the action of the Negus to resolve in a final manner the problem of her rela- 
tions with Ethiopia, as well as subsequently, was certainly not inspired by 
such presuppositions. On the contrary it was in complete contrast to them. 
It should be sufficient to refer (without it being necessary to recall them) to 
the various phases of the events which occurred from 1935 onwards. 

The Agreements of the 7th January, 1935, which, moreover, have never 
been put in execution, as Your Excellency observed in the conversation of the 
and of this month, have thus become devoid of content, and they certainly 
cannot to-day be considered in force. 

They are also historically out of date (‘superati’). 

As a whole, they refer to a general political situation which has been rapidly 
superseded by the events following on the application of sanctions. Moreover, 
with the constitution of the Empire, new rights and new interests of funda- 
mental importance have emerged. In these circumstances Italo-French 
relations could not find to-day their base in the Agreements of 1935, in the 
interest itself of their better working, and with this object also these same 
relations evidently fall to be re-examined in common agreement between the 
two Governments. 

Please accept, &c. 
CIANO 


No. 483 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 27) 
No. 759 Telegraphic [R 10220/240/22] 


ROME, December 26, 1938 

My telegram No. 757.! 

French Ambassador read to me this evening the text of a Note which he is 
presenting to the Italian Government in reply to Count Ciano’s Note of which 
I sent you a copy in my despatch No. 1205.2 Note refutes the Italian thesis 
about the invalidity of the 1935 Agreements and acknowledges the receipt of 
the Italian Note. 

The Ambassador is personally somewhat disappointed that the suggestion 
that he put forward to the effect that the French Government would be ready 
to listen if Italy wished to put forward claims for revision of the Agreements 
has not been adopted by the French Government as he thought the Italian 
hand would have thereby been forced. He pointed out to me that this 
indicates how strong must be the feeling of resentment at Paris about Italy’s 
conduct. | 

1 Not printed. 2 No. 482. 
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No. 484 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 27) 
No. 407 Telegraphic [R 10238/240/22| 
PARIS, December 26, 1938 


Minister for Foreign Affairs summoned me this evening to tell me how 
perturbed he was about the Italian attitude. He fears that Signor Mussolini, 
rendered desperate by the poor result of his foreign policy and consequent 
popular discontent, may decide to provoke a general conflagration in the 
hope of deriving some benefit therefrom. 

2. M. Bonnet is sending you through the French Embassy the text of his 
reply to the Italian Note denouncing 1935 Agreement.! French Ambassador 
will seek an interview with the Prime Minister and Your Lordship early in 
January before you depart for Rome. 

3. Meanwhile M. Bonnet told me most definitely that the French Govern- 
ment are absolutely determined not to cede an inch of territory, colonial or 
other to Italy. Even if they wished to they would be swept away by French 
public opinion if they tried. This I can entirely confirm. 

4. His Excellency feels that it is essential that you should not encourage 
Signor Mussolini to hope for any concessions from France even of a non- 
territorial nature. If you did it would merely whet his appetite and lead him 
to demand territorial concessions in addition. 

5. M. Bonnet feels it would now be dangerous in the poisoned atmosphere 
of shameless blackmail created by Italy even to hint at the possibility of some 
voluntary concessions by France. In strict confidence however he said that 
the French Government might after a decent interval had elapsed be ready 
to contemplate discussing such subjects as representation on Suez Canal 
Board, lowering of canal dues, free port at Jibuti, reduced charges on Jibuti 
railway etc. In regard to the first of these possible concessions I thought it 
might be well to warn M. Bonnet that there might be some well-founded 
opposition from His Majesty’s Government and that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment might object. 

6. M. Bonnet again assured me that he had every reason to believe that 
Germany was not encouraging Italy to make absurd territorial claims which 
if put into even a beginning of execution would certainly lead to war. 

7. I enquired whether in that event France would be satisfied if such a war 
were localised as between herself and Italy. M. Bonnet replied in the affirma- 
tive, for France was confident that she could easily account for Italy. He felt 
sure however that Signor Mussolini would make every possible effort to bring 
in Germany too and thus make the conflict general. 

8. It seems the French Ambassador at Berlin had reported that from 
recent conversations with Herr von Ribbentrop and Dr. Goebbels he had 
derived the impression that Germany does not approve of Signor Mussolini’s 
demands on France and does not contemplate herself any attack on Great 
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Britain. Dr. Goebbels had however praised the attitude of the French press 
whilst blaming that of British press. 

g. Germany’s present aim seems to be the Ukraine and her wish to be to 
buy off Poland and not to attack the latter. I tried to elicit what the French 
Government would do if Germany did attack Poland but only got the evasive 
answer that such an attack now seemed very unlikely. 

10. M. Bonnet is convinced that if in Rome you impressed upon Signor 
Mussolini that any attempt to alter the status quo of the Mediterranean would 
be a violation of Anglo-Italian agreement, he will see reason. 

Repeated to Rome. 


ANNEX TO No. 484 


Reply of M. Bonnet communicated by the French Ambassador at Rome' to 
Count Ciano 


PARIS, le 25 décembre, 1938 
M. le Ministre, 

Par sa lettre du 17 décembre, votre Excellence a bien voulu me faire savoir 
que, de l’avis du Gouvernement royal, les rapports franco-italiens ne sauraient 
avoir pour base a l’heure présente les accords de 1935. 

Votre Excellence estime devoir appuyer cette opinion d’observations de 
caractére a la fois juridique et politique. D’une part, le traité franco-italien 
pour le réglement des intéréts réciproques en Afrique n’a jamais été par- 
achevé, les négociations pour la stipulation de la convention spéciale con- 
cernant la Tunisie, qui devait entrer en vigueur a la méme date que le traité, 
n’ayant pas été entreprises. D’autre part, les événements politiques survenus 
depuis 1935 et notamment l’attitude de la France dans l’affaire d’Ethiopie 
auraient ‘vidé de leur contenu’ ces accords, qui se trouveraient aujourd’hui 
‘historiquement dépassés’. 

Sans vouloir discuter les conséquences que peut comporter une telle com- 
munication, mon Gouvernement se doit de formuler les constatations 
suivantes: 


1. Les accords du 7 janvier 1935, qui ont établi la base du réglement de 
tous les différends subsistant entre la France et !’Italie et qui avaient pour objet 
d’assurer le développement de leurs relations amicales, ont été approuvés a 
lunanimité moins neuf voix par le Parlement frangais les 22 et 26 mars 1935. 
Si les ratifications n’ont pu en étre échangées par suite d’un ajournement de 
]’établissement de la convention tunisienne qui devait précéder cet échange, 
la France n’est pas responsable de l’appréciation des circonstances qui ont 
amené I’Italie a souhaiter elle-méme cet ajournement. 

Au surplus, avant méme leur ratification, ces accords ont regu, de la part 
de la France, au seul bénéfice de I’Italie, un commencement d’application, 
puisque, anticipant sur l’exécution de l’un de ses engagements, le Gouverne- 


1 This document was communicated to the Foreign Office on December 28 by M. Cam- 
bon of the French Embassy. 
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ment francais a assuré le cession effective, par le groupe frangais de la Com- 
Ppagnie concessionnaire du Chemin de Fer de Djibouti a Addis-Ababa, de 
2,500 actions de cette société a un groupe italien. 

Du cété méme des représentants italiens, dans les négociations franco- 
italiennes qui se sont déroulées 4 Paris, en 1937, pour l’aménagement des 
réglements économiques prévus en Afrique-Orientale, les accords de Rome 
ont été considérés comme suffisamment acquis pour étre fréquemment 
invoqués comme référence de base. Et récemment encore, le 12 mai 1938, 
examinant avec le Chargé d’Affaires de France le programme de négocia- 
tions soumis au Gouvernement italien le 22 avril 1938, votre Excellence, tout 
en faisant quelques observations de forme, n’a élevé aucune objection de 
principe a la mise en ceuvre des accords africains du 7 janvier 1935 qui se 
trouvait suggérée sous les points 9, 10 et 11 de ce programme. Elle a méme 
précisé qu’en ce qui concernait la convention tunisienne, le Palais Chigi 
n’envisageait pas de changement substantiel au texte proposé par le Gouverne- 
ment francais, texte dont M. Blondel a pourtant fait observer qu’il était tiré 
des accords de 1935. Aucune considération politique ne s’opposait donc alors, 
dans la pensée du Gouvernement italien, au maintien de ces accords. 

2. Aucun acte politique du Gouvernement frangais n’a jamais pu étre 
invoqué, depuis cette époque, pour justifier un changement des dispositions 
manifestées par le Gouvernement royal. Le Gouvernement frangais a pris, au 
contraire, toutes les initiatives qui lui avaient été représentées comme de 
nature a faciliter |’amélioration des rapports entre les deux pays. Le 12 mai 
1938, le Gouvernement frangais adoptait 4 Genéve la position de principe 
qui devait lui assurer sa liberté d’action pour la reconnaissance de la souve- 
raineté italienne en Ethiopie. Quelques mois plus tard, le 12 octobre, il 
accréditait un Ambassadeur auprés de Sa Majesté le Roi d’Italie, Empereur 
d’Ethiopie. 

3. Quant au fait antérieur de |’attitude observée par la France au regard 
de l’affaire d’Ethiopie, le Gouvernement italien n’a jamais ignoré les données 
générales et constantes de la politique francaise avec les obligations inter- 
nationales qu’elle comportait. Elles ont toujours été loyalement rappelées en 
temps opportun au Gouvernement italien par le chef du Gouvernement 
francais, M. Pierre Laval, qui dirigeait alors la politique extérieure de la 
France. 

Mais le Gouvernement italien sait dans quel esprit cette politique a été 
conduite par le Gouvernement frangais. M. Mussolini a bien voulu exprimer 
a plusieurs reprises 4 Ambassadeur de France, pendant |’évolution de la 
procédure en cours a Genéve, toute son appréciation de l’action modératrice 
de la France et de l’effort constant de la délégation frangaise pour concilier, 
autant que possible, le respect des obligations du Pacte et le ménagement de 
Pamitié franco-italienne. 


Le Gouvernement frangais a tenu a rappeler ces faits 4 votre Excellence en 
lui accusant réception de sa communication. 
GEorRGES BONNET 
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No. 485 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 2, 1939) 


No. 1208 [R 9/9/22] 
My Lord, ROME, December 27, 1938 

In view of the approaching visit of the Prime Minister and yourself to Rome 
I have thought it desirable to set out in the present despatch a short survey 
of the existing situation in Italy, both externally and internally. I attach 
memoranda! by the Commercial Counsellor and the Service Attachés dealing 
respectively with the economic and financial position and the present state of 
the Italian armed forces. I also attach a memorandum! regarding the state 
of feeling outside the capital as revealed in the reports during the last three 
months of His Majesty’s Consular Officers. 

2. There is one main point on which I can hardly lay sufficient emphasis: 
namely, that whatever may be the currents of popular opinion or even the 
feelings of the Fascist party, Signor Mussolini, and Signor Mussolini alone, 
determines the policy of Fascist Italy. He may take into account popular 
sentiment, but he is capable of ignoring it, as he did over the Abyssinian 
adventure, and over the sending of Italian volunteers to Spain, and when he 
does so the people submit to his decision. It is this fact that must be borne in 
mind when estimating the importance of reports received regarding wide- 
spread criticism of the Government’s foreign policy and of the Fascist régime. 

g. The tendency to criticise is inherent in the Italian character, and in a 
year of international crises the uneasiness of a naturally easy-going and peace- 
loving people has acted as a powerful stimulant to this tendency. The sense of 
shame felt by most Italians at the dubious role which Italy’s pro-German 
policy compelled her to play during the ‘Anschluss’, combined with the 
almost universal distrust of Germany’s ultimate intentions, and fear lest the 
German connexion might involve Italy in a war, have led to a popular 
revulsion of feeling against Germany and to unusually outspoken comments, 
especially in the industrial north, on the pro-German policy of the Govern- 
ment. Not since the early days of the Abyssinian adventure had the régime 
been so openly criticised as it was during the crisis in September, when 
Italians of every type were horrified at the prospect of Italy going to war with 
England and France in order to support German ambitions with regard to 
Czechoslovakia. Many to the last refused to believe that the Duce could really 
mean to fight over the question. Others, despairing of finding sense in the 
Government, pinned their faith on the King (who is always looked upon as a 
stabilising element in time of trouble), telling one another, until they were 
actually convinced, that His Majesty would never sign, or had actually 
refused to sign, the order for general mobilisation. A somewhat similar 
attempt was made in 1935 to depict the King as disapproving Signor Musso- 
lini’s Abyssinian policy—an attempt which was not justified by the facts. 

4. Internally, the economic situation and the increasing burden of taxation 
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are the causes of frequent complaint by the classes mainly affected, i.e. the 
upper and middle classes. Another ground of criticism is the racial anti- 
Jewish legislation which is almost universally unpopular in Italy, even among 
most Fascists, and is generally suspected to be due to German pressure. The 
open disapproval expressed by the Vatican to this racial policy has also had 
its effect. 

5- On the whole, therefore, the Fascist Government has suffered in public 
estimation this year. But Signor Mussolini’s authority remains absolutely 
unquestioned, and he still commands the personal loyalty of the vast majority 
of Italians who would follow him as they would follow no one else. In the 
early days of the Abyssinian adventure many Italians asked themselves 
anxiously: ‘What is the matter with Mussolini?’ Mussolini emerged trium- 
phant. Again the question was asked in September, but it was Mussolini’s 
final intervention which made possible the preservation of peace, and for that 
the Italians are profoundly grateful. The question now is being asked about 
Spain, about the working of the Rome—Berlin Axis, about the anti-Jewish 
legislation, but it would be a grave mistake to assume from that that Signor 
Mussolini’s position is not secure. In the last resort he can always carry the 
people with him, partly by the power of his personality and partly by the 
control which the Fascist system exercises. 

6. The peculiar predominance of Signor Mussolini in Italian national life 
and in Italy’s relations with the outside world has in fact in no way dimin- 
ished during this year; if anything, it appears to me to have increased. Even 
Count Ciano, who 1s still thought to be the destined heir, consults his chief on 
any point of foreign policy of the slightest importance, and if he feels com- 
pelled to do so the other Ministers assuredly do not adopt a more independent 
line. Nor has Signor Mussolini’s general influence in the country as a whole 
become less. The Spanish adventure and, above all, the closeness of the ties 
with Germany are both highly unpopular and it must be well known that the 
Duce personally has been largely responsible for the policy which brought 
them about. Nevertheless, little murmuring against him is heard and the 
blame is mainly placed on the shoulders of the Fascist party, and among the 
more educated—particularly in the north of Italy—on those of Count Ciano. 

7. Mussolini has shown himself peculiarly skilful in retaining the confidence 
of the peasantry and of the manual worker. Care has been taken not to lower 
further their meagre standard of life and the burden of the Abyssinian, 
Spanish, and internal reconstruction expenditure has fallen on the middle 
classes as a whole, and on the rich. When Italy repeatedly asserts her claim to 
be a ‘proletarian’ nation, she means that she is a poor one without amassed 
wealth and dependent on the work of her people—in contrast to the ‘capitalist’ 
nations of England and France. In this sense the claim can hardly be gainsaid 
and the domestic policy of the country is regulated accordingly. The Duce 
has, in short, continued steadily and with apparent success to pursue his 
fundamentally socialistic inclinations according to which the rich would be so 
heavily taxed until, as he once indicated to me, no Italian would be able to 
own a ‘palazzo’ or a large estate, while the interests of the peasants would be 
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safeguarded and the wage-earners receive sufficient for a reasonable standard 
of life under a régime of stabilised prices. Thus the peasants have come to 
regard the Duce, himself of peasant stock, as their father and protector, and 
the industrial workers are naturally content to see him moving steadily left- 
wards, while their own institutions within the Fascist régime are becoming 
stronger and more effective. 

8. The essential query as regards Italian foreign policy is, of course, how 
closely is Mussolini tied to the chariot wheels of Hitler, and it is the most 
difficult one to answer. Up to now it would appear that, in the international 
events of 1938, in which the Rome-Berlin Axis was specially involved, it was 
Berlin which obtained all the plums. But did Italy secure much fruit when she 
acted in close collaboration with England and France? This is a rhetorical 
question which Italians continually put to themselves. A day or two previous 
to the critical date of the 28th September Count Ciano remarked to an 
Italian friend that Italy could not but align herself with Germany, since if she 
were to place herself alongside England and France, they would prove, in the 
event of victory, even less grateful than the last time. The dilemma is there. 
Italy, by virtue of her increasing population and newly-found dynamism, 
may nourish the hope that at some future date she may succeed to a part of 
the French North African Empire, and perhaps to our position in North 
Africa and the Middle East. Would her chances of doing so be enhanced if 
she fought with England and France in a war against Germany and the three 
Powers were successful? On the other hand, as the ally of a victorious 
Germany, she could expect to achieve her ambitions. 

g. It 1s widely felt here that the Munich Conference has proved to have 
been a victory for Germany at the expense of Italy as well as of France. The 
failure of the attempt to create a joint Polish-Hungarian frontier has been a 
blow, and Czechoslovakia is now nothing more than a German protectorate. 
Italian influence on the Danube and in the Balkans (as the enclosed memo- 
randum of the Commercial Counsellor also shows) is in constant conflict with 
German aims, and there can be no doubt that Italians are now both afraid 
and jealous of their neighbour in the north, who is only 50 miles distant from 
Trieste and has a German minority on the Italian side of the Brenner which 
can be aroused at any opportune moment. 

10. At the same time, there is a section of the Fascist party that has no 
desire to be left behind in the game of ‘grab’ at the expense of the demo- 
cracies, who, they consider, are for the moment ‘on the run,’ and the Medi- 
terranean seems to be the only area which has been left free by Germany. 
Another disturbing factor is the decision of Signor Mussolini to adopt racial 
theories similar to those in favour in Germany. These may well be used for 
the purpose of claiming protective rights over Italian communities not only 
in such places as Tunis, but also perhaps later, if events prove favourable, in 
Egypt and in Malta. 

11. If ever Italy decides to modify the policy of the Rome—Berlin Axis, it 
will only be if she thinks (1) that there is something more to be got from some 
other policy, and/or (2) when she is certain that some other Power or Powers 
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have such strength of armament on their side that they could give pause even 
to Germany. Italian policy is based solely on self-interest, and the forces 
ranged with or against Italy are consequently a determining factor. 

12. I do not believe, however, that Mussolini desires to see the outbreak 
of a general war—it may be otherwise with some of the youth of the country, 
and of the more violent members of the party, who have been brought up to 
believe in the decadence of what they call the pot-bellied democracies, and 
naturally Germany encourages these feelings. I hold that Mussolini, while 
extremely loyal to the Rome—Berlin Axis, is more likely to restrain than to 
encourage those tendencies in Germany which favour a general conflagration. 

13. From stories which have reached me it would appear that when 
Mussolini intervened with Herr Hitler at the request of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment (on the morning of the 28th September), he had to insist with consider- 
able force that Hitler should not pursue a policy which must inevitably lead 
to a European, if not a world, war; and he did so with success. It is said that 
Italy was not prepared for war, and it was for this reason that the Duce took 
such a strong line with the Fiihrer. There may be considerable truth in this 
view, but I believe that there was something more, and that Signor Mussolini 
realised that the effect of such a conflict, which could hardly have been of short 
duration, whatever its result, must be the impoverishment of all nations and 
a great increase in the probabilities of universal communism. While not de- 
parting from the Rome-—Berlin Axis, I think he would genuinely welcome its 
extension, and friendship with Great Britain seems to be the method he would 
prefer to produce this result. Berlin with Rome—Paris with London—Rome 
and London forming the point of junction in the system. But for such a system 
to be considered as fully satisfactory by Signor Mussolini and by the Italian 
people as a whole the sense of grievance which has rankled for so long must 
first be removed. The feeling has grown in Italy that if the injustices inflicted 
upon the vanquished by the Peace Treaties are in process of swift revision, 
how much more ought the injustices, suffered by one of the victors at the 
hands of her own allies, to be repaired. This is perhaps the main reason why 
the problem of Franco-Italian relations is likely to become an issue of major 
importance as regards European appeasement. 

14. I hear from various sources that Signor Mussolini is sincerely anxious 
to establish the most friendly relations with the United Kingdom, and that he 
hopes much from the approaching visit. It was clear that he attached the 
highest value to the signing and ultimate entry into force of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement. But he can hardly expect to fulfil this aim if at the same time 
he intends to remain at daggers drawn with France. It should, however, be 
remembered that the official Italian claims on France have not yet been 
made known, and it is possible that when they emerge they will not be so 
extreme as the organised demonstrations and the articles in the Italian press 
have led many to believe. 

15. [he Italian Government consider that the Franco-Italian (Laval) 
Agreements of the 7th January, 1935, are not in force, and have officially so 
informed the French Government. This, the Italian press is now saying, 
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brings Franco-Italian problems back to the Pact of London of 1915. Herein 
lies the crux of the matter, since it must be recognised that the great mass of 
the Italian people feel genuinely and sincerely that they have a just grievance 
against France, who, unlike Great Britain, has never settled the debt incurred 
when Italy entered the Great War on the side of the allied Powers. 

16. Even if the Italian claim to compensation is well-founded, the methods 
which have been pursued have made an arrangement infinitely more difficult, 
and among those in this country who follow foreign affairs strong criticism is 
expressed about the folly of having permitted the younger hot-heads of the 
party to have jeopardised a reasonable settlement. 

17. Reports from His Majesty’s Consular Officers indicate that the manner 
and method of the present outburst against France do not meet with popular 
approval. In spite of Signor Mussolini’s obiter dictum that it is better to live for 
a day as a lion than to live for a century as a sheep, the people as a whole are 
becoming tired of perpetual roaring and would prefer to graze in peace. 

18. But France is not, and has seldom been, regarded with affection by the 
Italians. She has, in their view, consistently regarded Italy as an inferior 
Power, and, apart from the claims themselves, a malicious pleasure results 
from the fact that Signor Mussolini is to-day able to challenge France on an 
equal plane. 

19. The feeling is, I believe, very different as regards Great Britain. 
Though there may be many among the younger Fascists who believe that we 
are decadent, and who cast envious and even hopeful eyes on our world 
position, the idea of war against us is abhorrent to the great majority of 
Italians, who, apart from an underlying friendliness based on tradition, have 
a wholesome respect for the resources of the Empire. 

20. As I have indicated, the September crisis showed that a war in which 
Italy fought on the side of Germany against Great Britain and France would 
have been highly unpopular. There might even have been open manifesta- 
tions of popular disapproval. I am, however, convinced that once hostilities 
had broken out the armed forces would have obeyed orders, and Mussolini 
had clearly indicated what these would be in the event of a general conflagra- 
tion. Nevertheless, unless early victories had been obtained, the dormant 
dissatisfaction would have gradually made itself felt, and personally I doubt 
whether the Italian people are even to-day sufficiently disciplined to endure 
the sufferings caused by a long-drawn-out struggle, when the causes requiring 
such endurance are hateful to their innermost feelings. 

21. It is significant of the general sentiment of the country that, while the 
Italian people as a whole are extremely thankful to Signor Mussolini for his 
successful intervention in the September crisis, the Prime Minister’s increas- 
ing efforts for peace during that period are widely appreciated, and, as I 
recently observed, Mr. Chamberlain is, after Signor Mussolini, and leaving 
aside the King, the most popular man in Italy to-day. 

22. It is difficult to estimate how far the economic situation in Italy affects, 
or will affect, Signor Mussolini’s policy. Economics have always seemed to me 
to be his weakest point. But the economic factor, as the attached memoran- 
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dum by the Commercial Counsellor shows, cannot be ignored. The Minister 
of Finance, in presenting his budget in May, was able to claim that the burden 
of the Ethiopian war, amounting up to the end of March to 36 milliard lire, 
had been borne, in addition to the weight of the ordinary budget, from the 
nation’s own resources without foreign borrowing or increase in the note 
circulation; and he promised that, in the absence of major international 
disturbances, the extraordinary budget would be suppressed and the ordinary 
budget balanced at its new level within the next three financial years. But he 
admitted the severity of the drain on the nation’s savings, and actually 
savings deposits have remained stationary since the beginning of the year. 
There have been indications that the Treasury till is now very low and that 
the limit to internal borrowing is not far distant. 

23. When the September crisis occurred Italy, economically speaking, had 
already been living on a war basis for three years. Immense sacrifices, borne 
with patriotism and discipline, had been made to meet the cost of the conquest 
of Abyssinia and the military expenditure in Spain, but the financial position 
of the country was still sound. The difficult period following the devaluation 
had been carried over without dislocation of the economic machine, the gold 
cover remained at over 20 per cent., and the reserves of the Central Bank had 
been held. But all enquiries go to show that there had been no accumulation 
of war stocks, either of food-stuffs or raw materials. Through the machinery 
of the Industrial Reconstruction Institute and the corporative organisation, 
industry could be immediately mobilised for war output, but on the financial 
side the nation had been too long under war tension. There was little margin 
to meet the immense effort which would be required in a major European 
war. The reports of the Commercial Counsellor and of the Service Attachés 
combined show that difficulties have been experienced in carrying out and 
keeping up the armaments programme. The Naval Attaché considers that 
Italy now possesses a well-balanced and efficient navy suitable for her require- 
ments, including the numerically largest submarine force in the world, but he 
observes that the naval programme announced last January is far behind- 
hand, and that supplementary estimates have only just been published, 
presumably to put it into effect. The Military Attaché considers that for a 
war of short duration the Italian army should be reckoned as fully up to the 
standard of other first-class Powers, but he doubts whether the economic 
resources of the country (or the Italian temperament) would stand a long 
war. The Air Attaché points out that since the end of 1936 the war potential 
of the Italian Air Force has gradually decreased and is now considerably less 
than it was a year ago. The reasons for this, he considers, are the drain of the 
Spanish war and the diminution of output from the aircraft factories. In these 
circumstances the prospect of a further armaments race must cause the 
Italian Government the gravest anxiety. 

24. Meanwhile consideration is being given to the measures necessary to 
make up the deficit. There is talk of doubling the income-tax, and of another 
capital levy. Whatever measures are adopted it may be assumed that they 
will again hit the middle classes and the well-to-do and leave untouched the 
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pockets and the bellies of the great mass of the peasantry and manual workers 
upon whom Signor Mussolini relies for his main support. 

25. In conclusion, I would observe that while most countries presumably 
base their policies upon what they conceive to be their interests, two things as 
regards Mussolini’s Italy are axiomatic. Italy’s policy will continue as before 
to be based upon what will seem to us to be blatant and undisguised self- 
interest, and nothing will impress her except a conviction of real strength in 
others. In dealing with Signor Mussolini, it should be remembered that he is 
still likely to be under the influence of his visit to Germany last year, when he 
was shown demonstration after demonstration of what is probably the most 
impressive force of organised man-power and mechanised strength on land 
and in the air in the world to-day. 

26. I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Paris and Berlin.? 

3 I have, &c. 
PERTH 

2 Sir A. Cadogan made the following comments on this despatch: “The moral of this 
despatch seems to me to be that we must show Mussolini, in as friendly and polite a manner 
as possible, that the Democracics are not ‘‘on the run”, and that they will not make unjusti- 
fiable concessions simply because the Italians shout loudly enough for them. Unless we can 
establish that, we shall get nowhere. 

‘One other point—I find paragraph 15 rather absurd. Assuming—which I do not—that 
we are back to the Pact of London of 1915, we must not leave out of account, as is done in 
this paragraph, that Italy has grabbed the whole of Ethiopia. To develop that country 
properly will take Italy, at the very least, 20 years. So that, during those years, it is ridiculous 
for Italy to clamour for parts of the former Roman Empire which she covets. It may be that 
Italy resents having had to conquer Ethiopia instead of being presented with chunks of 
Africa by France. But after all, we had something to resent in the Ethiopian performance, 
too. And she cannot use her conquest, which we have eventually with some difficulty con- 
doned, as an argument for us, or the French, now giving her more.’ 

Copies of the despatch and of Sir A. Cadogan’s comments were taken by the Prime 
Minister, for his personal use, on his visit to Rome. 
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Viscount Haltfax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 2914 [R 10146/240/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 28, 1938 
Sir, 

With reference to Rome telegram No. 751! of December 20 I have to 
inform Your Excellency that the French Ambassador on December Ig read 
to Sir Alexander Cadogan a telegram from his Government giving the sub- 
stance of the letter addressed by Count Ciano to M. Francois-Poncet on the 
17th December. This letter was a reply to an enquiry on the part of the 
French Government as to whether the Italian Government considered that 
the Mussolini-Laval Agreement of January 1935 was still in force. The reply 
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referred to the fact that that Agreement had not been ratified and added that 
since it had been drawn up events had developed which had rendered it out 
of date. Consequently the Italian Government could not regard the Agree- 
ment as being in force. 

2. M. Corbin said that it was true that the Agreement had never been 
ratified, but that French jurists were inclined to hold that ratification was not 
essential for the entry into force of such an Agreement. However, that was a 
point which his Government would not have wished to argue. It was, how- 
ever, apparent that the Italian Government in their present mood would not 
be satisfied with an agreement on the lines of the 1935 Agreement and that 
being the case His Excellency wondered whether his Government would, in 
fact, be interested in pressing the Italians to come to a negotiation. 

3. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Rome. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 
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Viscount Halifax to Str E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 2939 [R 10315/240/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 29, 1938 
Sir, 

M. Cambon called this morning and left with a member of this department 
the enclosed atde-mémoire, containing a message from M. Bonnet, which he 
had been instructed to communicate to this department in my absence. As 
soon as M. Corbin returned to his post he would ask for an interview with me 
in order to repeat the views of the French Government as stated in the aide- 
mémoire. 

2. In the course of conversation M. Cambon summed up the situation by 
saying that there seemed to him to be three dangers which the British 
Ministers would have to avoid in Rome:— 


(1) The temptation of playing the part of honest broker between France 
and Italy. 

(2) The danger, in refusing to act as honest broker, of giving Signor 
Mussolini the impression that His Majesty’s Government were 
disinterested as to the outcome of the Franco-Italian dispute. 

(3) The danger lest Signor Mussolini might at Rome adopt ‘Berchtesgaden 
methods’ and threaten immediate hostilities against France unless 
His Majesty’s Government intervened to bring pressure to bear on 
France to make timely concessions. 


3. M. Cambon was told that there was no doubt that Ministers would be 
fully alive to the importance of steering a clear course between dangers (1) 
and (2), and as regards danger (3), it was difficult to believe that Signor 
Mussolini would risk the gamble implied by such an attitude. 
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4. It should be added that M. Cambon’s instructions stressed particularly 
the fact that any concessions made in present circumstances to Italian clamour 
would discourage our friends in the Mediterranean, more particularly Turkey 
and Greece, and give them the impression that they could not rely on us for 
support in the event of their being subjected to pressure by Italy. 

5. M. Cambon’s instructions were also insistent on the necessity of rejecting 
the Italian Government’s argument that the development of the ‘Italian 
Empire’ since 1935 rendered it now impossible for Italy to be any longer 
satisfied within the limits of the settlement concluded with France in that 
year. 

6. Lastly, reference was made in M. Cambon’s instructions to the fact that 
the Prime Minister had, during the visit to Paris on November 24 last, given 
an assurance to the French Government that he would not support in present 
circumstances an Italian claim for representation on the board of the Suez 
Canal Company. When M. Cambon was asked whether the French were 
prepared in no circumstances to give the Italians a seat on the board, he 
acknowledged that in more normal circumstances it might be possible to 
meet the Italians on this point; he added that M. de Vogué had indeed con- 
templated the possibility of arranging for the election of an Italian to the 
board, but there could be no question of this under present conditions. 
M. Cambon was reminded that this was a matter on which the Egyptian 
Government might have strong views. 

7. I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Berlin, Rome and Cairo. 

Iam, &c. 
AX 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 487 
Atde-mémoire 
le 29 décembre, 1938 


La lettre du Comte Ciano a M. Francois-Poncet en date du 17 décembre 
déclare caducs les accords de 1935 et considére qu’une négociation n’est 
possible que sur des bases nouvelles. M. Georges Bonnet croit comprendre 
qu'il s’agirait d’obtenir de la France de nouvelles concessions par des pressions 
de plus en plus vives et en amenant d’autres Puissances a engager la France, 
dans l’intérét de la paix générale, a faire des sacrifices substantiels. 

Ces sacrifices substantiels ont été déja consentis par la France en 1935. 
C’est précisément pour cette raison que la réponse remise par M. Francois- 
Poncet au Comte Ciano tient a dissiper toute équivoque sur la nature des 
accords conclus il y a trois ans, la valeur qu’ils conservent aux yeux du 
Gouvernement frangais, et la position adoptée par les deux Gouvernements 
a@ propos de ces actes au cours de ces derniéres années ou méme de ces 
derniers mois. 

Aujourd’hui, le Gouvernement frangais n’est pas en mesure de consentir 4 
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laisser mettre en cause aucun de ses droits. I] entend laisser subsister la base 
juridique de l’entente conclue en 1935, et reste prét, en dépit de la tension 
actuelle, a exécuter intégralement les accords. II ne peut aller au dela et 
envisager des concessions supplémentaires, qu’il s’agisse d’avantages d’ordre 
territorial, des Italiens établis en Tunisie, du statut du Canal de Suez (Con- 
férence franco-anglaise du 24 novembre). | 

Au point de vue politique, la reconnaissance par la France d’un droit 
nouveau qui serait né de la constitution de l’Empire italien et que mentionne 
la presse fasciste, affaiblirait la résistance frangaise vis-a-vis des autres reven- 
dications de Rome. Cette prétention n’est pas recevable. 

La France est donc fermement résolue a défendre intégralement sa position 
actuelle et celle de son Empire. Elle n’a pas a fournir a ce sujet de justification 
ni a accepter des interventions ou des arbitrages. 

Si, au cours des entretiens de Rome, M. Mussolini fait appel aux bons 
offices du Gouvernement britannique, le Gouvernement francais compte que 
les Ministres anglais ne laisseront s’établir aucune équivoque dans I’esprit de 
leur interlocuteur. Il serait utile que fit affirmé 4 cette occasion que la 
Grande-Bretagne n’acceptera pas de jouer le réle d’intermédiaire, que la 
nation britannique comprend et approuve [attitude francaise comme 
Pidentité d’intéréts qui lie les deux pays; en d’autres termes, la solidité des 
liens entre Londres et Paris ne doit provoquer aucun doute 4 Rome, ov !’on 
aime a faire allusion a la solidité de l’axe. 

M. Corbin compte se trouver 4 Londres vers le 6 janvier. Dés son retour, il 
demandera a étre regu par Lord Halifax. 


No. 488 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received Fanuary 3) 


No. 1230 [R 71/7/22] 


ROME, December 31, 1938 
My Lord, 

Sir Eric Phipps has been good enough to send me a copy of his interesting 
despatch No. 1490! of December 19 reviewing the present attitude of France 
towards Italy. 

2. Unhappily, owing to communications between this Embassy and 
London having recently undergone considerable delay, the bag containing 
the despatch in question only reached Rome yesterday and I am not there- 
fore able to comment on it in detail, in time to reach Your Lordship before 
you leave for Rome. Nevertheless, there are two or three points to which I 
should like to call your attention, though there are others in regard to which 
it seems to me that qualification of the statements made about the attitude 
of the Italian Government on various occasions is at least required. 
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3. In paragraph 3 of his despatch Sir Eric Phipps states that ‘this is not the 
place to discuss the grievances felt by Italy over the Peace Treaties and the 
friction between France and Italy 1n the years that followed’. As Your Lord- 
ship is aware, I have already endeavoured to make clear that these very 
ellen are the crux of the matter as regards Italo-French relations to-day. 

n my despatch No. 1208? of December 27 I observed that it must be recog- 
nised that the great mass of the Italian people felt genuinely and sincerely 
that they had a just grievance against France who had never settled the debt 
incurred when Italy entered the Great War on the side of the Allies. Any 
description of Franco-Italian relations which does not take fully into account 
this factor resembles to my mind a picture without a background. 

4. In paragraph 4 Sir Eric Phipps states that the despatch of troops by Italy 
to Spain and the Balearics to assist General Franco was effected ‘in violation 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement’. Surely this is not the case. I have not 
had time to look up the relevant papers, but, if I remember rightly, the 
original agreement concerned only the despatch of war material—whether 
or not aeroplanes were included is a doubtful point. The Italian and German 
Governments proposed that non-intervention should be extended to volun- 
teers, and other categories of assistance, but the French Government and 
His Majesty’s Government did not consider that the time was ripe to discuss 
such a complicated additional problem and the matter was shelved. Some 
time later the Italian Government, seeing that many volunteers were pro- 
ceeding from France and elsewhere to fight on the side of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, took matters into their own hands, and arranged for the Italian 
volunteers to join General Franco’s forces. As I have stated, I have not been 
able to verify fully this account of what happened, but I believe that Your 
Lordship will find it in the main correct. 

5. Sir Eric Phipps, in paragraph 9 of his despatch, deals with the attitude of 
the French press towards Italy. I naturally accept the summary which he 
gives of the position as correct; nevertheless, I seem to have read that French 
newspapers, other than ‘Humanité’ and the gutter press, have indicated on 
various occasions a hope that a rift was occurring between Germany and 
Italy, and rejoiced thereat. Certainly, on some occasions there were sneers 
about the ‘bravery’ of the Italian legionaries in Spain. The question is, how- 
ever, hardly worth pursuing. What is certain, 1s that the gibes of ‘Humanité’ 
and of the gutter press have had a disastrous effect on Signor Mussolini him- 
self and this has, in its turn, reacted on Count Ciano. You will remember that 
when I was talking to him about the anti-French demonstration in the 
Italian chamber he exclaimed that he was glad of it, because it would teach 
the French press not to tell lies. 

6. Finally, I fear that I am not much impressed by the document given to 
Sir Eric Phipps by M. Léger on December 9.3 Take, for example, the first 
reference, namely, that to Signor Mussolini’s rejection of the Hoare-Laval 
plan. As Your Lordship is no doubt aware, I had reason to believe that had 
that plan been presented to Signor Mussolini as a firm offer, he would not 

2 No. 485. 3 Enclosure 1 in No. 479. 
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have refused to consider it as a basis of discussion. But this never occurred and 
was it not clear that by the time it was presented at Geneva—it had already 
been disclosed in the French press, a fact which greatly irritated Signor 
Mussolini—neither the members of the League of Nations as a whole, nor 
public opinion in England were prepared to approve of it? 

7. I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Paris and Berlin. 

I have, &c. 
PERTH 


No. 489 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 1 Telegraphic (R 134/1/22| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1939, 1.15 p.m. 


The Prime Minister and I would much appreciate it ifon our way to Rome 
on January 10 an opportunity could be arranged for a brief conversation with 
M. Bonnet or M. Daladier if he is back from Tunis. We should not like to pass 
through Paris without greeting them. 

The Rome express arrives at the Gare du Nord at 17.44 and leaves the 
Gare de Lyon at 19.30. If you can arrange some meeting I should be very 
grateful. 


No. 490 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 


No. 48 [R 153/7/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1939 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador asked to see me yesterday. M. Corbin had just 
returned from France and said that he wished to tell me, before the Prime 
Minister and I went to Rome, what was the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment in regard to Italian claims. 

2. M. Corbin then briefly developed the position of the French Govern- 
ment on lines with which your own communications had already made me 
familiar, in the sense of saying that the action of the Italian Government had 
made it quite impossible for the French Government to consider any conces- 
sions at the present time, that, if and when Italy chose to try and improve 
Franco-Italian relations, it was impossible for the French Government to 
consider any greater concessions than had been made in the 1935 Agreement 
between M. Laval and Signor Mussolini, and that the general effect of Italian 
action had been to unite the whole of France to a degree greater than even 
M. Corbin would have thought probable. The Ambassador said that he 
could offer no explanation of the Italian action other than that the Italian 
Government thought it might not be impossible to drive a wedge between 
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France ‘and Great Britain and that it was, in his judgment, essential to show 
in our conversations in Rome that the Paris-London Entente was as strong 
and as unbreakable as the Berlin-Rome Axis. At one point in our conversation 
I made an interjection to the effect that, while I fully understood the French 
position at the present moment, I should be glad to know whether in more 
favourable circumstances his Government did, in fact, think there was any- 
thing more they could do in regard, for example, to the situation at Jibuti. 
M. Corbin was unwilling, in reply to this, to go beyond what he had already 
said in the sense I have indicated, and the general attitude he reported of the 
French Government could not have been more stiff. He was emphatic that 
no French Government, of whatever complexion, either would or could take 
any other attitude than that which he had outlined. 

3. I asked M. Corbin whether his Government anticipated that there was 
any real likelihood of the Italian Government pressing their claims to the 
point of war. To this M. Corbin replied that they did not anticipate anything 
in the sense of a declaration of war, but that they had thought it possible that 
the Italian Government might attempt a coup de main at Jibuti. It was to 
forestall this that they had recently sent some reinforcements there, which, 
though comparatively insignificant, would have the effect of making any 
attempt at Jibuti assume the character of an operation instead of a coup de 
main. 

4. The Ambassador told me that during the last twelve months the Italians 
had pushed forward several small posts well within the French boundary. 
This had been done under some such pretext as that of geological exploration, 
but the real purpose was believed by the French Government to be that of 
endeavouring to establish themselves in a line that might in certain circum- 
stances be made permanent and which would be a line suitable for building 
a loop railway from Assab to connect with the Jibuti-Addis Ababa Railway. 

5. In reply to this part of what M. Corbin had to say, I told him that I 
could assure him that we should have the French position, which we com- 
pletely understood, very clearly in mind, and we had no intention of accept- 
ing any position of quasi-mediation which M. Corbin had explicitly said 
would be distasteful and unacceptable to his Government. 

Iam, &c. 
HAaAirax 


No. 491 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 41 [R 154/1/22] | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1939 
Sir, 
During the course of a conversation with the German Ambassador to-day, 
His Excellency mentioned the prospective visit of the Prime Minister and 


myself to Rome, and asked me whether there was anything on this subject 
that I could tell him for the information of his Government. He added that he 
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understood we should be unlikely to accept the role of mediator in the matter 
of Italian claims on France. I told him that this was certainly so; and for the 
rest that there was no fixed agenda, but that we hoped the occasion would be 
useful by way of frank exchange of views on all topics in which our two 
Governments were interested. It would be to general advantage if by such 
means any progress could be made towards diminution of any part of the 
present European malaise. 

2. I said that I thought the method in which the Italian claims had been 
put forward had made the position much more difficult, and that it was 
scarcely possible to look for much improvement in Franco-Italian relations as 
long as Spain blocked the way. The Ambassador evidently did not disagree 
with this comment on Italian methods, but rather gratuitously, as I thought, 
observed that General Franco’s offensive appeared to be making progress, 
and he thought it was not impossible that Signor Mussolini would before long 
find grounds for withdrawing Italian forces from Spain. 

Iam, &c. 
HA.LIraAx 


No. 492 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 5 Saving: Telegraphic [R 193/7/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1939, 7.30 p.m. 


You should make the following communication to the French Government 
on Monday, January 9, but not before that date:— 

2. The statement in paragraphs 4-7 of this telegram represents the attitude 
which the Prime Minister and myself will adopt on the questions affecting 
Franco-Italian relations which appear likely to be raised during the forth- 
coming conversations in Rome. 

3. It is of course impossible to say beforehand what sort of atmosphere will 
be found to prevail during conversations. It is not therefore certain that the 
observations which follow cover the whole ground or that it will prove 
necessary to make all the points suggested. Some latitude will be necessary, 
but it can be taken that there will be no substantive departure from the 
attitude outlined in ensuing paragraphs. 

4. The Prime Minister proposes to refer to the recent agitation in Italy for 
concessions at the expense of France, and to express his gratification at the 
assurances of the Italian Government that they neither endorse nor counte- 
nance this agitation, because of course it would imply a policy totally at 
variance with the Anglo-Italian Agreement, and could only render fruitless 
the Prime Minister’s attempt to achieve international cooperation in the 
cause of peace and progress. 

s 5. The Prime Minister would say that His Majesty’s Government are 
naturally anxious to see Franco-Italian relations based on a firm and stable 
foundation. He is puzzled by the Italian rejection of the 1935 Agreement, 
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more especially because, according to his information, as recently as the first 
interview which M. Frangois-Poncet had in Rome, the latter was assured 
that there were no difficulties between the two countries other than the 
Spanish problem. He is unaware what has occurred since to alter this situa- 
tion, and he fears that the rejection of the 1935 basis makes the re-opening of 
negotiations difficult, if not impossible. 

6. If pressed by the Italians to give the views of His Majesty’s Government 
on various specific claims, the Prime Minister would say that as regards Jibuti 
and the status of Italian nationals in Tunis, these were matters which solely 
concerned the Italian and French Governments; as regards the Suez Canal, 
however, the Prime Minister would point out that the Canal Company was 
governed by a Board of Directors of which the large majority was French, 
and on which the British Government had only three official representatives, 
and by share-holders of whom again the vast majority were French. In these 
circumstances, it was to be expected in the present temper prevailing in 
France in consequence of the recent agitation in Italy that, if the question 
of an Italian seat on the Board were raised at this moment, it would fail to 
secure general support and consequently the Prime Minister feared that, 
until there was an improvement in Italo-French relations no useful purpose 
would be served by bringing forward any definite request. 

4. As regards the general question of British mediation between France 
and Italy, if and when negotiations were started between the two Govern- 
ments, His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to consult with the 
French Government as to whether at any stage their (His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s) collaboration could be of use in bringing the negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion. The Prime Minister would make it clear that he has no brief 
to speak for the French Government, and he would add, again, that this is 
probably largely due to the mood induced in France by the recent agitation 
in Italy.! 

¥ On January 7 Sir E. Phipps was informed that, on January 6, Sir A. Cadogan, in response 
to an enquiry from the French Ambassador, had told the Ambassador ‘the gist’ of the 
information in this telegram. 


No. 493 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved Fanuary 8, 10.0 a.m.) 


No. 17 Telegraphic [R 198/1/22] 
ROME, January 8, 1939, 12.30 a.m. 


The French Ambassador told me this evening! that he was extremely 
desirous of calling on and being received by the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs when they were in Rome. He would be 
quite happy if the interview lasted only for a few minutes but he attached the 
greatest importance to its taking place. It was necessary in order to impress 

1 This telegram was drafted on January 7. 
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on the Italian Government the solidarity of the ties between Great Britain 
and France. He called my attention to the fact that during Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s visit to Paris he had received the Italian Minister and the Italian press 
had made great play of this fact. If however the Prime Minister had no time 
to see him he hoped at least Lord Halifax would. I said that I would inform 
the Prime Minister and Secretary of State of his wish and I felt sure that they 
would desire if practicable to meet it. But one (? difficulty)? might be that of 
time. If he was to be received by the Prime Minister the best time I could 
suggest would be the morning of Saturday before the Prime Minister left. 
On the other hand it might be possible for Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to see him in the afternoon of Friday since I understood it was un- 
likely that Secretary of State would visit the Metallurgical Exhibition. 

The French Ambassador emphasised how important it was in his view that 
Italians should realise the strength of Anglo-French relationship. If this was 
not brought home to them he feared that grave misunderstandings might 
result. As you know I have always stressed with Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that Anglo-French solidarity was a fact which he must take for 
granted in the same way as I took for granted the Rome-Berlin Axis and I 
have no reason to believe that he has not taken the point. If you feel that it is 
desirable that the Ambassador should be received during the visit I recom- 
mend that the Prime Minister should see him at the Villa Madama on 
Saturday morning since conversations will be concluded by then. I do not 
think this could cause resentment in Italian Government circles while earlier 
reception might completely spoil the atmosphere.3 

2 The text is here uncertain. 


3 Lord Perth was informed by telegram on January 10 that both the Prime Minister and 
Lord Halifax—or at least one of them—hoped to see the French Ambassador. 


No. 494 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 70 [R 272/1/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1939 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called to see me to-day to ask me whether I could 
give him any further information than had already been supplied to him last 
week by Sir A. Cadogan on the general line that the Prime Minister and I 
proposed to follow in our forthcoming conversations in Rome. I replied to 
M. Corbin by reading him the telegram recently addressed to you (No. 5, ' 
Saving,' of the 6th January), emphasising to him the great importance of 
observing strict confidence in regard to its contents. M. Corbin appeared to 
judge the line there laid down to be satisfactory, and gave me to expect that 
this would also be the view of the French Government. 

2. His Excellency went on to say that the Italian press were concerned to 
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do all that they could to represent Great Britain as not unfavourable to their 
claims vis-a-vis France, suppressing and distorting news and expressions of 
opinion from this country. Accordingly, it appeared to him of the utmost 
importance that we should take as clear a line as possible in Rome. The 
German attitude to these claims was not at present very clear. The French 
Government had a good deal of information suggesting that the German 
Government was unwilling to identify itself too closely with them, and that it 
judged the Italian claims in regard to Tunis and Corsica to be merely rather 
a maladroit approach to Suez and Jibuti. None the less, if through weakness 
on the part of the French or ourselves the Germans saw any chance of the 
claims reaping success, they would very quickly try to pose as the artisans of 
this result. 

3. Before he left, M. Corbin referred briefly to Spain, in regard to which 
he again approved the general line that we had had in contemplation to take 
at Rome, i.e., that, in the matter of belligerent rights, it was impossible to 
depart from the spirit of the British plan, and that, unless any proposals that 
might be made for withdrawal covered also the withdrawal of the German 
elements, it would not be satisfactory. 

Iam, &c. 
HAairax 


No. 495 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Sir 7. Stmon' 
(Recetved January 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [R 309/1/22] 


ROME, January 11, 1939, 11.10 p.m. 


Prime Minister and Secretary of State and party arrived 4.20 p.m. and 
were met by Signor Mussolini, Count Ciano and leading personalities. They 
were given a warm reception by large crowds in the streets leading from the 
station. After signing Their Majesties’ books at the Palace they proceeded to 
Palazzo Venezia and the Prime Minister and Secretary of State had a con- 
versation of one and a half hours alone with Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano. Report of the conversation will follow in due course.” 

1 During the absence of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, Sir John Simon, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, was temporarily in charge of the Foreign Office. 
_ 3 See No. 500. 


No. 496 
Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Recerved Fanuary 16) 
No. 50 [R 367/1/22] 
My Lord, PARIS, January II, 1939 
I have the honour to place on record that the conversations between the 
Prime Minister and Your Lordship, on the one hand, and M. Daladier and 
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M. Bonnet, on the other, took place yesterday afternoon from about 6.15 to 
7 o'clock. M. Léger, Sir Alexander Cadogan and I were present. 

2. The proceedings were of course of a quite informal character, not even 
round a table, and no notes were taken, but it may be well if I forward the 
gist of what passed in the memorandum enclosed herein. 

3. It will be noticed that the only action to be taken by Your Lordship’s 
Department is to sound the German Government regarding their guarantee 
of Czechoslovakia. 

4. I enclose, herein, the text of the agreed communiqué issued to the press 
after the conversations were over. 

I have, &c. 
Eric PHIPPs 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 496 


Memorandum 
France and Italy. 


M. Daladier made it quite clear that the French Government would not 
make any concessions at all to Italy. Indeed, even if he wished to do so he 
would not be able, since the Italian Government had succeeded in producing 
an ‘union sacrée’; any French Government attempting in these circumstances 
to make concessions would be swept away (‘serait balayé’). The whole 
attitude of the Italian Governinent and press had been intolerable, and was 
quite incomprehensible in view of the fact that the French Government had 
done all they could for their part to put relations on a better footing and had 
appointed a French Ambassador to Rome, thus recognising the Italian 
Empire of Ethiopia without exacting any Italian concession in exchange. No 
sooner had M. Francois-Poncet arrived in Rome, however, than he had been 
insulted by hostile demonstrations instigated by the Italian Government. 

‘Fhe Prime Minister said that His Majesty’s Government had of course 
noted and regretted the sudden change which had come over the Italian 
attitude. He wondered what was its true significance. Had it any connexion 
with the project which Herr Hitler was said to have in his mind in regard to 
the Ukraine? M. Bonnet agreed that this might very well be the case and 
that the design was to keep France occupied in the Mediterranean, thus 
leaving Germany free to attain her objective in Eastern Europe. 

M. Bonnet said he had made it clear to Herr von Ribbentrop when the 
latter came to Paris that the French Government had no intention of making 
any concessions to Italy. He had spoken in similar, though even stronger, 
terms to the German Ambassador on the 31st December. 

M. Léger remarked that, from highly placed circles in Berlin, the Quai 
d’Orsay had derived the impression that the Germans wished France to stand 
firm in this matter. If, however, France were to weaken, then the Germans 
would come down heavily on the Italian side in order to claim the credit for 
any French concessions to Italy. 

Lord Halifax asked whether the French Ministers approved the attitude 
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that the Prime Minister and he proposed to adopt in Rome in the matter of 
Franco-Italian relations (as set forth in the memorandum handed by Sir Eric 
Phipps to M. Bonnet on the oth January, in accordance with the instructions 
contained in Foreign Office telegram No. 5, Saving, to Paris of the 6th 
January).' The French Ministers expressed entire agreement. The Prime 
Minister explained that questions not contemplated in the above memoran- 
dum might arise in the course of the Rome conversations, and the French 
Ministers said they quite understood this. In illustration of his point the 
Prime Minister observed that, although he had no information to show what 
Signor Mussolini might be intending to propose, it might be, for instance, 
that he would offer to withdraw all his Italian troops from Spain in exchange 
for the grant of belligerent rights to General Franco. 


Spain. 

The French Ministers expressed concern at Mussolini’s refusal to give the 
same assurances regarding the territorial inviolability of Spain, her islands 
and her colonies as he had given to Great Britain. Did this mean that he 
regretted the assurances given to Great Britain in the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment, and that he meant to violate them? It might be well to ask the Duce in 
Rome to repeat those assurances. M. Bonnet went on to say that, although it 
was true that the Italian Government had undertaken at the close of the 
hostilities to withdraw entirely from Spanish territory, there was no assurance 
that this pledge would be carried out, and he enquired what His Majesty’s 
Government would do in the event of the Italian Government failing to keep 
their word. The Prime Minister observed that that was a difficulty that would 
have to be faced if and when it arose; but M. Bonnet at least did not seem 
satisfied and reverted to the point at a later stage of the conversation, when 
the Prime Minister assured him that His Majesty’s Government attached not 
less importance to the point than did the French Government. 

The Prime Minister and Lord Halifax thought that this would not get us 
much further. To ask the Duce to repeat his assurances would merely elicit 
verbal promises in the same sense as the assurances already obtained in 
writing. It would appear to be better on this particular point to wait and see. 
It seemed difficult to believe that Mussolini, who had shown such anxiety to 
put the Anglo-Italian Agreement into force, should intend flagrantly to 
violate it by any permanent military occupation of Majorca, or any other 
part of Spanish territory. | 

The French Ministers thought it would be highly desirable to urge Musso- 
lini in Rome to withdraw at any rate all his soldiers from Spain. They were 
being subjected to growing criticism from their Left for the continued closing 
of the Pyrenean frontier despite the sending of Italian reinforcements and 
‘supplies of arms, munitions, &c., to Franco Spain. Negrin had set the good 
example in this respect, for he had sent away large numbers of foreigners. 

M. Léger observed that a couple of days previously the Spanish Ambas- 
sador had addressed a note to the French Government, pointing out that the 

1 No. 492. 
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Spanish Government did not, once hostilities had ceased, wish to follow an 
anti-Italian policy. On the contrary, their aim was to be friendly to all the 
Mediterranean Powers. The Spanish Ambassador had, it seemed, informed 
the Quai d’Orsay that a similar note had been addressed to His Majesty’s 
Government. Lord Halifax and Sir A. Cadogan replied that, though they had 
not seen any such note, the Spanish Ambassador in London had spoken in 
the same sense more than once. 


Czechoslovakia. 

The French Ministers indicated that they would like a joint guarantee of 
Czechoslovakia by the four Munich Powers. This would only come into play 
if three of the four guaranteeing Powers were in agreement. The incon- 
venient, and, indeed, dangerous situation now obtaining would then come to 
an end. At present Great Britain and France were bound by their guarantees 
of Czechoslovakia, whilst Germany and Italy were quite free. It was then 
agreed that the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax would raise this question in 
Rome and that it should also be raised at Berlin by the British and French 
representatives. 

M. Léger thought it would be well to clear away certain German doubts 
and suspicions in this matter, and to point out to the German Government 
that a guarantee such as was now suggested would not in any way be directed 
against them. 

M. Bonnet remarked in this connexion that Herr von Ribbentrop in Paris 
had shown great reserve in this matter of a guarantee, and had objected that 
Czechoslovakia might some day be hostile again to Germany and might even 
be governed by ‘another Benes’. 


Communiqué Offictel 
10 janvier 1939. 
De passage a Paris, se rendant 4 Rome, le Premier Ministre et Lord 
Halifax ont saisi cette occasion pour s’entretenir au Quai d’Orsay avec 
M. Daladier et M. Georges Bonnet. 
Cette conversation a permis de confirmer pleinement l’identité générale de 
vues antérieurement établies entre les deux Gouvernements. 


No. 497 


Str F. Stmon to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 75 [R 204/1/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 12, 1939 
Sir, 7 
Dr. von Selzam of the German Embassy called on a member of this depart- 
ment this afternoon to enquire whether there was any information which 
could be given him about what would be discussed at Rome during the forth- 
coming visit of the Prime Minister and Secretary of State. 
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2. Dr. von Selzam was told that the visit was purely one of courtesy and 
goodwill, that no agenda had been prepared on our side or, so far as was 
known, on the Italian side, but that obviously the statesmen of the two 
countries would not be thrown together for a space of three days without 
broaching some of the problems of Anglo-Italian or of European interest. 
They would not only talk about the weather. It would be difficult to imagine 
such a visit taking place without some mention being made in the course of it 
of the Spanish problem, for example, or that of Italo-French relations. On 
the latter subject Dr. von Selzam was told at some length of the reasons why 
it was thought that the recent Italian attitude towards France was completely 
unjustified and dangerous, possibly even defeating Italy’s own object since 
the only result had been to unite the French in opposition to claims which 
they and many others could only regard as unfounded seeing that the French 
were prepared to negotiate with Italy on the basis of the 1935 Agreement. 
Dr. von Selzam said that in his opinion the whole episode was an ill calcu- 
lated ballon d’essat on the part of Signor Mussolini to test French reactions, 
and that as a result the Duce had had an unpleasant shock. As regards Spain 
Dr. von Selzam said that in his private opinion the French made a great 
mistake in clinging to the idea that the Italians would not evacuate their 
troops from Spain the moment the civil war was over. The Germans, he felt 
sure, would certainly withdraw such volunteers as were there. On being 
asked how many German volunteers there were, he replied that to the best of 
his knowledge they did not amount to more than 3,000 in number including 
experts. 

3. Dr. von Selzam then expressed his own personal feelings of admiration 
for the Prime Minister’s policy in proceeding to Rome and said that he felt 
that it could only have useful results not only where the Mediterranean as a 
whole was concerned but even in connexion with Anglo-German and Franco- 
Italian relations. 

4. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Rome and Paris. 


Iam, &c. 
JoHN Sm™mon 
No. 498 
Letter from Sir G. Knox (Budapest) to Sir O. Sargent 
(Recewed Fanuary 24) 
[R 581/1/22] 


BRITISH LEGATION, BUDAPEST, January 13, 1939 
My dear Sargent, 

Constantine Brown, Editor of the Washington ‘Evening Star’, whom I have 
known for some twenty years, came to see me here on his arrival from Rome, 
where he had been received by Ciano. 

Their conversation, he told me, was mainly a monologue by Ciano on the 
inroads of Communism in the non-totalitarian world—particularly France 
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and French North Africa. The only point of interest was that Ciano affirmed 
with apparent conviction that England would never fight. He quoted from. 
the Prime Minister’s speech in the House after Munich ‘the thought that in 
the last resort it would have been I and I alone who would have to say that 
yes or no which would decide the fate of millions of my countrymen .. .’ as 
convincing evidence of this, and contrasted the sentiment thus expressed with 
that ruling in the totalitarian States, where if the call came all would spring 
to war with alacrity—he himself, for instance, would immediately drop 
foreign affairs and resume command of his Air Squadron. | 
Yours ever, 
GEOFFREY KNox 


No. 499 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 14, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [R 356/1/22] 


ROME, January 14, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 24.! 

Prime Minister left Rome this morning at noon for London and was seen 
off by Signor Mussolini, Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs and leading 
personalities. Driving through streets to the station he was given a reception 
the warmth and spontaneity of which were remarkable. 


1 No. 495. 


No. 500 


Conversations between British and Italian Ministers, Rome, January 11-14, 
1939" 
[R 434/1/22] 
(1) 
Record of the First Conversation with Signor Mussolini and Count Crano at the Palazzo 
Venezia on the afternoon of January 11. 


The meeting took place in the Duce’s room in the Palazzo Venezia, in the 
corner of which stands his writing desk. He sat on one side of this desk; on 
the other side, from left to right, sat Count Ciano, the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary. The Duce had before him a double sheet of foolscap, on 
which he had written in his own hand some notes, which he appeared to 
consult. 

After expressing his pleasure at the visit of the British Ministers, he 
observed that he wished to make a declaration, and preferred to speak in 
Italian, which would be translated by Count Ciano. He then proceeded with 
the declaration, beginning by a statement that the policy of Italy was peace, 
which was necessary to them for internal reasons, including the development 

1 These records were made by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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of their African Empire, as well as for the general stability of Europe. He said 
that this policy of peace was one which they intended to pursue, and that he 
himself would gladly use his influence in favour of it ifat any time the necessity 
arose. He then remarked that another European war would mean the de- 
struction of civilisation. Signor Mussolini said that the Berlin-Rome Axis was 
an essential point of Italian policy, but this did not imply that he could not 
have, as he hoped to have, the most friendly relations with Great Britain and 
with other Powers when circumstances were favourable or that good relations 
were not possible between Germany and France. He alluded to the Four- 
Power Pact which he had previously supported in vain. He said that he would 
not again take the initiative in suggesting such a pact, although he did not 
disapprove of it in principle. The Prime Minister interjected that the Duce 
had already given proof of his willingness and ability to intervene in favour 
of peace, and he had no doubt that his services could be relied upon again in 
case of need. 

The Duce then proceeded to speak of the Mediterranean, as to which he 
remarked that Italy was quite satisfied with the Anglo-Italian Agreement on 
this subject, by which they intended to stand, and that they did not consider 
it necessary or desirable to bring in other nations in a general Mediterranean 
Pact. He repeated emphatically that they intended to stand loyally by their 
obligations under the Agreement, and rather went out of his way to stress that 
when the Spanish conflict was over they would have nothing to ask from 
Spain. He spoke with satisfaction of the exchange of military information? 
which had taken place the day before. 

Speaking of Franco-Italian relations, he said that the Italian Government 
did not consider that the Agreement of 1935 was still in force. The great 
barrier between France and Italy was the Spanish question, on which they 
took opposite views, and, until that was out of the way, no negotiations would 
be possible. He complained that the French were sending assistance to the 
Republican Government, but did not enter into any detail as to the nature of 
this assistance, except that several times he repeated that the French were 
sending in flour. He said that Franco should be given belligerent rights at 
once; and it was quite absurd to treat as a rebel a man who was in possession 
of three-quarters of Spain’s territory. 

Signor Mussolini then spoke of disarmament. He said he was of opinion 
that a general disarmament was not practical politics, but that, on the other 
hand, it should be possible to obtain agreement on qualitative limitation of 
armaments, to be followed later on by quantitative limitation. This, how- 
ever, would be conditional upon agreement among the four Munich Powers. 
On this the Prime Minister asked whether the Duce would consider the 
agreement of Russia would be essential to the working of such limitations, 
and the Duce said that if the Four Powers were in agreement, Russia 
would not matter. The Prime Minister interjected that if, say, a qualitative 
limitation upon the size of bombing aeroplanes were agreed to by the four 
Powers and Russia paid no attention to it, but continued to construct 

2 i.e. under Annex II of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 
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machines outside the agreed limit, would not this break up the agreement 
between the Four Powers? He added that he had asked the question because 
he had put a similar question to Herr Hitler, who had replied that disarma- 
ment agreements must be world wide; it would be with the air as it had been 
with the Navy. Once Japan refused to agree to Naval limitation, the agree- 
ment between the other Powers was broken up and so it would be with the 
air. Signor Mussolini looked as if he was somewhat shaken by this, but did not 
make any further comment at variance with what he had said before. He 
again repeated that if any proposal for limitation were made by others, he 
would support it. 

At this point, the Duce folded up his notes and appeared to have come to 
an end. The Prime Minister asked if he would say anything about the refugee 
problem. The Duce said that the Jewish refugee problem was not a local one, 
but one of general application. It was already not a problem in Germany only, 
and he thought probably it would be bound to arise in many other countries, 
including the United Kingdom. At this point he broke into a broad smile and 
said that that was his opinion. 

The best permanent solution would be the establishment of an independent 
Sovereign Jewish State, which would not require that all Jews should live in 
it, since, as subjects of such a State, they would have their status and their 
official representation in whatever country they lived, like other people. To 
find a place for such a State, one must look to the countries that had large 
areas of territory such as the United States of America, Soviet Russia or 
Brazil. He said, with some indication of irony, that it might be some time 
before such a solution was practicable, but it must be regarded as a long-term 
aim. The Foreign Secretary then enquired whether it would not be possible |! 
to persuade the German Government to make some effort to facilitate the 
departure of the Jews from Germany by allowing them to take some money 
out with them. Signor Mussolini thought it would be so possible, but that it 
would not be of much use to ask for a great deal as the Germans had suffered 
great hardships and had become very poor in consequence of the actions of 
the Jews. He thought, however, that they were quite determined to get rid of 
them and would be very ready to do anything they could that would expedite 
their departure, provided a large-scale plan could be formulated. He himself 
would be prepared to use any influence he might have in that direction. The 
Prime Minister asked how the Duce contemplated that the next step should 
be taken; would it not be for Mr. Rublee of the International Commission to 
approach the German Government in the first instance? The Duce agreed, 
especially as this was an international affair which could not be solved by any 
one State alone. 

The Prime Minister then said he would like to make a few comments upon 
the Duce’s observations. To begin with, he wished on behalf of himself and 
the Foreign Secretary to thank Signor Mussolini very warmly for his invita- 
tion, which it had given them great pleasure to accept. He had felt that, when 
he parted with Signor Mussolini at Munich, he had not seen enough of him, 
and was extremely glad to have an opportunity of renewing the acquaintance 
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which was then begun. He and the Foreign Secretary were gratified by what 
the Duce had said on the subject of peace and the Italian desire for a peaceful 
policy. The Duce would know how warmly he agreed with the view which he 
had expressed. He had been obliged to suffer the disappointment of seeing the 
result of his careful finance over many years dissipated in building armaments 
instead of in making improvements in public health and in the conditions of 
the people, and it was therefore natural that he earnestly desired to see the 
time come when this form of spending money could be exchanged for some- 
thing more reasonable. The Duce gave strong signs of assent while the Prime 
Minister was saying this. The Prime Minister at this stage said that after 
Munich he had hoped that it would be possible to continue conversations 
with the German Government towards the end of last year, but he had been 
very disappointed in their attitude. Herr Hitler had made no response what- 
ever to the friendly observations which he, the Prime Minister, had made 
and then incidents had occurred which had rendered it quite impossible to 
Carry on any negotiations whatever for the moment. Nevertheless, he did not 
despair, but thought it would be necessary to wait some time and then perhaps 
it might be possible to find a better atmosphere in which to resume talks. 
The Duce gave no indication of his view as to the behaviour of the German 
Government after Munich, but he stated that the reactions of British public 
opinion on the subject of what was after all a matter of internal policy in 
Germany, namely, the persecution of the Jews, had provoked natural re- 
actions. At the same time he agreed that it should be possible later on to 
resume conversations, and he hoped that this would be done. 

The Prime Minister then went on to express his pleasure at the renewed 
assurance given by the Duce of his intention to stand by the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement. He had never doubted his intention in this respect, but, of course, 
it was pleasant to hear the assurance renewed and he knew that the Foreign 
Secretary would be as glad as he was. 

Coming to relations with France, the Duce would understand his deep 
regret that they did not seem to be progressing very well. He was puzzled at 
the objection to the 1935 Treaty, which he had understood was considered 
satisfactory in every respect, except in regard to Spain. He recognised that the 
Spanish question was extremely important, and he would be very glad if it 
were possible to see some way of putting an end to that conflict. The Duce 
had spoken about the assistance being given to the Government side from 
France, but the French told us equally of assistance being given to the 
Nationalist side by Italy and Germany. The Duce said he had withdrawn 
10,000 men, to which the Prime Minister said “but not aviators or artillery’. 
The Duce then said that they had not increased their artillery, or their 
aviators, or their aeroplanes for several months past. The Prime Minister 
asked Count Ciano to repeat this last observation, which he did in the same 
words. 

The Foreign Secretary then observed that it would be very difficult to see 
how the conflict was going to end when each side continually asserted and 
believed that the other side was receiving assistance which it was their duty or 
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necessity to counter. The Duce said that he had always intended to stand by 
the British plan which had been adopted by the Non-Intervention Committee, 
and that if that were made operative the question would be settled. If, how- 
ever, the French were to begin a large-scale intervention on the side of the 
Government he would have to reconsider his position. The Prime Minister 
asked whether he had any reason to suppose that such a move was in con- 
templation as he had heard nothing of it. The Duce said there had been some 
talk of it. The Prime Minister then observed that it was General Franco who 
had declined to accept the plan and so made it impossible. The Prime 
Minister added that, whilst he understood that it would be of little use to ask 
General Franco to accept the British plan or to consent to the withdrawal of 
foreign volunteers while he was actually in process of carrying out an exten- 
sive military operation, he would like to know whether the Duce was of 
opinion that, supposing his present drive to be successful, it would then be 
possible to get him to agree to the British plan? The Duce replied that if 
Franco succeeded in taking Tarragona and Barcelona the war would be 
practically finished, and in that case he thought the British Non-Intervention 
Plan could be accepted by General Franco, provided that withdrawal was 
properly controlled on both sides. 

In reply to a question as to how long the drive was likely to continue, the 
Duce expressed the view that, whilst it depended upon the penetrative power 
of the Nationalists, it should be over in the course of a few weeks. Asked by 
the Foreign Secretary whether, if all foreign troops were withdrawn, Franco 
would win by himself, Spaniard against Spaniard, the Duce reflected for a 
minute or two, and then, saying that this was a very difficult question to 
answer, concluded that, on the whole, he would. The Prime Minister asked 
whether Franco’s forces were not a good deal divided, having different aims; 
for instance, the Requetes and the Falangists seemed to have very different 
purposes. The Duce thought that, if Franco won, his prestige would be so 
much increased that it would be possible for him to bring these two parties 
together, each one abating something of their extreme demands. He thought 
that, if Franco won, he would have to modify his policy to some extent, as he 
would have to rule the whole country. He (the Duce) had always used his 
influence with Franco on the side of humanity to prisoners and civilians. 
He had repeatedly sent him letters and telegrams, and he considered that he 
had saved the lives of 50,000 persons in Bilbao, of whom otherwise very few 
might have escaped. 

The Prime Minister then suggested that the meeting should be adjourned, 
and it was agreed to resume conversations at 5.30 the following day. 


(2) 
Record of Secretary of State’s Conversation with Count Crano at the 
Palazzo Chigt on the morning of January 12 


A meeting took place between Count Ciano and the Foreign Secretary on 
the morning of the 12th January. 
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After a little general conversation, Count Ciano asked Lord Halifax whether 
he had received the latest news from Spain, and proceeded to tell him that 
the Italian Government had just received an intimation that General Franco 
had captured a further important strategic point that might be expected to 
exercise considerable influence on the future progress of his offensive. He 
went on to say that, though he was loth to make precise prophecies about 
dates which had so frequently been falsified, it could now surely be taken for 
certain that within six weeks, or six months or six years, General Franco 
would win, and accordingly it seemed to him inexplicable that the French 
should insist on maintaining an attitude of such hostility to General Franco, 
and he could discern no intelligible reason for it. The Italian Government 
saw no reason to anticipate the emergence of any dangerous complications 
from Spain unless the French Government was so ill-advised as to resort to 
intervention on a really substantial and organised scale, in which event the 
Italian Government would be obliged to re-examine their whole attitude 
towards the situation. 

The Foreign Secretary said that he had no reason to suppose that the 
French had any such step in contemplation, and would not be at all likely to 
take any such action, unless on the Italian side anything was done on such a 
scale as would strongly excite French public opinion in such a sense. As to the 
French attitude to General Franco, Lord Halifax said that he had no doubt 
that the French Government were constantly in great difficulty from their 
own public opinion, just as in varying degree the Prime Minister and His 
Majesty’s Government were in England, and that for the rest the anxiety 
that was very firmly rooted in the French mind was lest at the conclusion of 
hostilities General Franco might be found to pursue a policy of hostility to 
French interests and the Italian Government might be found anxious to 
maintain their position at points of great strategic disadvantage to French 
interests. If, therefore, it was in any way possible for the Italian Government 
to have regard to these natural anxieties, firstly, by not advertising more 
than was necessary the help that they were giving to General Franco, and, 
secondly, by giving any assurance to the French Government similar to that 
which they had given to us, Lord Halifax would suppose it would be likely 
that the French attitude arising from their present anxiety might be so far 
modified. 

To all this Count Ciano replied that, as Signor Mussolini had assured us 
last night, the Italian Government would have no demands to make on Spain 
at the conclusion of hostilities, that they would certainly try to get back any- 
thing they could through the channels of legitimate trade, but they would seek 
no privileged position, and certainly, as they had frequently assured us, had no 
territorial designs. If, indeed, they had had any such, would it not have been 
an obvious policy for them to endeavour to secure the division of Spain in 
order the more easily to extract advantages, territorial or other, for them- 
selves? The fact that they had not done this but had directed all their efforts 
towards the maintenance of a united Spain might surely be taken as a con- 
vincing proof that they harboured no such ulterior ambitions. While the 
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Italian Government had always recognised the correctness of the position we 
had adopted, and while, therefore, they were prepared to be cross-examined 
by us as to what they were doing and to give us assurances, they were not 
prepared to be put in the dock by the French Government, which, they 
thought, as he added with a smile, had behaved every bit as badly, if not 
worse, than themselves. It was on this point that the conversations with the 
French had broken off in May, and the Italian Government was not disposed 
to recede from that attitude. 

The Foreign Secretary told Count Ciano that he had been greatly sur- 
prised to hear him say last night that the Italian Government had not sent 
any further troops or artillery or aeroplanes since (as he, Lord Halifax, had 
understood) the beginning of December. It was impossible for us to check 
with certainty any information coming to us in a different sense, but he 
thought it right to tell him that in many quarters it was strongly asserted 
that they had in fact sent very considerable supplies of ammunition and 
aeroplanes within the last few weeks. This Count Ciano strongly denied, 
saying that they had at the present time one effective division in Spain, 
and altogether an Italian personnel of something like twenty or twenty-five 
thousand. As regards artillery and aviation, concerning which Lord Halifax 
had asked him whether what had been said last night implied that no further 
supplies had been sent or that such further supplies as had been sent repre- 
sented only legitimate replacements, Count Ciano said that certainly no 
additional supplies had been sent, and that what had been sent amounted to, 
in his estimate, not much more than a third of what would have been capable 
of being held as legitimate replacement. It might well be that aeroplanes 
were flown from Palma to Sardinia in order to have some replacement of | 
spare parts, and these were quite possibly reckoned by those giving informa- 
tion as new machines when they returned to Palma. 

Count Ciano warmly agreed with Lord Halifax that, if only the Spanish 
problem could be settled, much of the difficulty of foreign affairs in Europe 
to-day would be removed, but in reply to a suggestion of his that, with 
General Franco now occupying three-quarters of the country, it should not 
be impossible to reach some compromise solution by which the future could 
be assured against the establishment of a Communist Government, he said 
that he thought General Franco would have an immense task at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities in the way of reconstruction of Spanish national life, and 
that to enable him to discharge this successfully it was important that he 
should not lack the prestige that would attach to a victor in the civil war. He 
agreed with Lord Halifax that the social programme of the two sides was on 
paper very much the same, but it was significant that, during all the months 
of campaigning, the Government forces had never been able to recapture any 
territory, whereas during the last offensive General Franco had captured 
territory which included 400,000 inhabitants, which gave him ‘on a divi- 
sion,’ as compared with the Government forces, an additional population of 
800,000. 
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(3) 


Record of the Second Conversation with Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano at the 
Palazzo Venezia on the afternoon of January 12 


The second conversation took place on Thursday, the 12th, at 5.30 p.m, 

Signor Mussolini began by saying that at this second conversation he wished 
to put before the British Ministers the attitude of the Italian Government on 
Franco-Italian relations. He had already informed them that they did not 
consider the Treaty of 1935 to be in force. They had given the reasons for this 
in a despatch to the French which had been shown to Lord Perth and at the 
end of this despatch they had offered to discuss their difficulties with the 
French. The French Government, however, had not accepted this invitation 
and in the meantime there had taken place the demonstration in the Italian 
Chamber which was entirely spontaneous and with which the Government 
had not associated itself. They had not taken any notice of the demonstration, 
but since the French had not accepted their offer they would not now take 
the initiative in any further negotiations or enter upon them until after the 
Spanish affair was settled. Then it might be possible to talk things over, but, 
in the meantime, a dangerous situation existed on account of the violent 
attacks made by French papers about the Duce, the Italian Army and every- 
thing Italian. The Prime Minister said it was not all the French papers, but 
only a few of them that were thus attacking Italy, but the Duce said most of 
them were. The Prime Minister then repeated what he understood to be the 
account which had just been given to him in order to make sure it was cor- 
rectly understood and thanked the Duce for explaining so clearly what his 
position was. He also thought that the situation might be dangerous if the 
termination of the Spanish conflict were delayed and he hoped very much 
that the Duce on his side would restrain any activities on the part of the press 
or elsewhere which might tend to exacerbate feelings. He pointed out that the 
British position with regard to France was just like that which existed between 
Italy and Germany, and that these acute differences between Italy and 
France would be a source of grave embarrassment to the British Government 
which wanted at the same time to be improving relations with Italy. Finally, 
he remarked that, while the Governments of Italy and of Great Britain were 
stable, no one could say the same of the French Government, and he was 
anxious that nothing should be done which would weaken M. Daladier’s 
position and give an opportunity for the Left Wing to take control. Signor 
Mussolini appeared cordially to agree with the last sentiment. He did not 
think himself that the Spanish affair would take long, since General Franco’s 
drive was progressing very favourably, whereas the counter-attack was a 
failure, but in the meantime he would not make it harder for France, and he 
intended to stick by his agreement with us. 

The Duce then enquired whether there was any point which British 
Ministers wished to raise. The Prime Minister replied that he would like to 
elicit the Duce’s opinion upon a matter of some delicacy, although if Signor 
Mussolini felt that he preferred not to answer the question, no doubt he 
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would say so. As he had said yesterday, he had hoped that after Munich, and 
particularly after the Declaration signed by Herr Hitler, it would be possible 
to proceed with discussions designed to put relations between Germany and 
Great Britain on a better footing. Unfortunately, this had not been found 
practicable, and the attitude of Germany was giving rise to a great deal of 
anxiety and doubt, not only in his mind but all over Europe. Armament was 
proceeding not only unchecked, but at an increased pace. There was talk of 
massing troops, and a general suspicion that Herr Hitler had it in mind to 
make some further move in the near future which would be likely to upset a 
great part of Europe. There were different suggestions as to the nature of such 
a move. Some people thought it would be in the direction of the Ukraine; 
others that, although that might be the ultimate aim, it would be preceded 
by a sudden attack in the west. Here Signor Mussolini shook his head empha- 
tically. Probably most people thought that the move, if made, would be 
towards the East, and they feared that it might mean a war between Ger- 
many and Poland, or Germany and Russia, or Germany with Poland and 
Russia combined. The Prime Minister would not say that such a war would 
necessarily involve Western Powers also, but once war began one never could 
tell when or where it would stop. 

Here Signor Mussolini indicated his assent. Therefore, the Prime Minister 
concluded, these rumours and suspicions were undermining all confidence in 
Europe; they were driving every country into increased programmes of re- 
armament and as long as they continued there seemed little hope of improve- 
ment in the situation. What he would like to know was whether the Duce 
could give him any assurances which would do something to mitigate his 
anxiety on this very important matter. Signor Mussolini appeared to consider 
his answer carefully and then he replied slowly and with pauses between the 
sentences. He said that it was true that Germany had rearmed and was still 
rearming, but that he was convinced that this was only for defensive purposes 
and that Herr Hitler desired a long period of peace in order that he might 
fuse together the component parts of the expanded Reich and develop its 
productive forces. He thought it was very possible that these rumours were 
being spread about by propagandists anxious to make mischief and to put 
Germany in the wrong. He did not believe that Hitler had any intention of 
setting up an independent Ukraine or of attempting to bring about the dis- 
ruption of Russia, although he, Mussolini, would not feel that it would be a 
bad thing if an independent Ukraine were created and it certainly would not 
be to the disadvantage of the Russians. He would like to mention that Italy 
did not favour a common frontier between Hungary and Poland because the 
frontiers had been laid down on ethnical principles and the Ruthenians were 
neither Poles nor Hungarians. The interview which Hitler and Beck had had 
recently at Berchtesgaden had improved the situation as between these two 
parties and again he repeated that in his view these stories about a move 
eastward by Germany were without foundation and probably started 
deliberately by propagandists. As to any idea of a German attack in the west, 
such a thing was absolutely out of the question. Hitler would never send 
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the youth of Germany to fall on the frontier which he regards as already 
decided. 

The Prime Minister observed that these views of the Duce were good so far 
as they went, but, nevertheless he did not feel that they were quite sufficient 
to account for the uneasy situation or to exclude further suspicion. There was 
the overwhelming fact that German military forces were now so strong as to 
make it impossible for any Power or combination of Powers to attack her 
successfully. She could not want further armaments for defensive purposes ; 
what then did she want them for? Russia could not be an enemy to be feared 
by Germany for she was far too weak internally to take the offensive, although 
she might put up a very good defence if she were attacked. It was such con- 
siderations as these which continually bred suspicion among other countries. 
To this the Duce replied that the Germans had to take into account the 
possibility that there might be another anti-German coalition like that which 
had crushed her in 1918. Moreover, in measuring armaments one must take 
account of the size of the population to be defended and with 80 million of 
people, the Germans naturally wanted larger armaments. Moreover, they 
had been entirely disarmed and they had had to start from the very bottom. 
The Prime Minister then asked whether if Herr Hitler’s intentions were really 
so peaceful and his preparations entirely defensive, he could be induced to 
say something to that effect which might help to restore confidence. Signor 
Mussolini added a further consideration which had occurred to him as proving 
the defensive nature of the German preparations, namely, the fortification of 
the Siegfried Line. He said that it was not impossible that Hitler might some 
time make some pacific declaration and, indeed, he had just said something 
of the sort when receiving the Diplomatic Corps. He said the Prime Minister 
would have to remember that there were people who wanted the defeat of 
Germany in other countries and that he, the Fiihrer, was responsible for the 
lives of Germans. There were people, for instance, in Britain and France, like 
Blum, who had openly declared that they would like to have an alliance 
against Germany and there was talk of France supplying the Army and Britain 
the Navy to effect her defeat. The Prime Minister observed that M. Blum 
spoke only of a defensive and not of an offensive alliance and that, though he 
would not speak for France, he could say with the utmost confidence that in 
his own country no single person, not even Churchill himself, ever thought of 
taking the offensive against Germany. The Duce retorted that no one doubted 
Mr. Chamberlain’s will for peace, but the Fuhrer had to take account of the 
fact that there were other views which might some day prevail, but he was 
sure that Germany would never attack either France or Great Britain and 
that Hitler wanted good relations with Great Britain as was shown by the 
Naval Agreement under which he had voluntarily accepted the position of 
inferiority at sea. He, Mussolini, would never accept such a position in regard 
to France. Here he thrust out his chin for the only time during their inter- 
views and looked aggressive. He concluded by saying that, after all, France 
had still got a military alliance with Poland and with Soviet Russia and Hitler 
must reckon with these things. 
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The Prime Minister then turned again to disarmament. Yesterday they had 
discussed the question of disarmament, and to-day the Duce had clearly 
stated that it would be impossible for good relations to be restored between 
Italy and France until the Spanish affair was out of the way. Supposing then 
that the Spanish affair were settled and that good relations were once more 
established between France and Italy, would the Duce think that a suitable 
moment to initiate discussions about qualitative disarmament? The Duce 
replied that very possibly it might be, but he did not think it advisable to have 
any conference without previous preparation, as it was a matter that wanted 
a good deal of thought. He had been thinking about it, but he was not at 
present ready to make a move, although he had some ideas. The Prime 
Minister responded that he, too, was against conferences entered upon with- 
out previous preparation. They were apt to fail and do more harm than good, 
but all he had meant was to enquire whether, in the opinion of the Duce, the 
moment that he had alluded to would be suitable for this preliminary ex- 
change of views. The Duce said yes, he thought it would be, and he had been 
thinking a great deal about limitation in various ways. You could have ships 
limited to not more than a certain tonnage, guns limited to certain calibres, 
aeroplanes not allowed to carry bombs of more than a certain weight, prohi- 
bition of gas or the bombing of civilians, &c. The Prime Minister expressed 
his agreement with this method of approach to the problem, and hoped that 
when the time did come the Duce would be prepared to exchange views with 
the British Government in the preliminary stages, as he thought some discus- 
sion between the two Governments might be very fruitful. The Duce said he 
was quite prepared to do this, and that when the time came he would formu- 
late a draft which he would be prepared to discuss with a view to an exchange 
of ideas. 

The Prime Minister then said he wished to raise the question of the 
guarantee to Czechoslovakia. This had been discussed and settled in principle 
at Munich, but since then it had remained in a rather vague form and he 
would like to know what views Signor Mussolini had upon the subject. The 
Duce said that he was not unfavourable in principle to such a guarantee, but 
he did not think the time had yet come, for Czechoslovakia was now a national 
State, and it really must be neutral before the guarantee could be given. The 
Prime Minister said this had always been the idea of the British Government, 
and he fully recognised that only by neutrality could Czechoslovakia hope to 
preserve her position. The question, however, was, when that was settled, by 
whom would she be guaranteed? He rather assumed that the Duce was think- 
ing of the four Powers. Signor Mussolini said he was quite agreeable to the 
idea of the four Powers giving a guarantee. Clearly, however, to be effective, 
the guarantee must be given by the limitrophe Powers. Powers which did not 
adjoin Czechoslovakia might come in, but their effect would be moral rather 
than material. The Prime Minister said that another practical question 
would, however, arise. The guarantee was not a guarantee of frontiers, but a 
guarantee against unprovoked aggression. If it became effective, it must be 
embodied in a clause in the treaty, and this clause must define the procedure 
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and conditions under which the guarantee came into operation; thus some- 
one must decide whether an aggression, if it took place, was or was not un- 
provoked. Who was to make this decision? The guarantee might be either 
joint or several. If it were joint, a decision by all four Powers would be 
necessary, but supposing that one of the Powers itself was the aggressor? If 
unanimity were necessary in order to establish the guarantee, obviously that 
unanimity could not be obtained by the agreement of the aggressor, and 
consequently the guarantee would become ineffective. For these reasons, it 
had occurred to the British Government that the nature of the aggression 
might be decided by a majority of the Powers, viz., three out of four. What 
did the Duce think of this idea? The Duce said this was a matter which was of 
considerable importance and no doubt it would have to be settled, but it would 
require some thought and consideration before a decision could be arrived at. 
In the meantime, it might be considered who was likely to attack Czecho- 
slovakia. Not Poland; she was not likely to make any attack; nor Roumania, 
who had nothing to gain by it; nor Hungary. He did not think Russia would 
attack, and Germany had shown that she regarded herself now as the pro- 
tector of Czechoslovakia; so that he did not think it was likely that there 
would be an attack on her from any side. 

The Prime Minister then asked whether, in Signor Mussolini’s view, it was 
desirable to leave this question of the guarantee open for the present. The 
Duce replied that before a guarantee could be considered he thought three 
questions must be settled. 


1. The internal constitution of Czechoslovakia itself. 

2. The establishinent of her neutrality, and 

3. The demarcation of her frontiers on the ground, for hitherto they had 
only been shown on maps. 


When these conditions were fulfilled, a guarantee might be considered but, 
in the meantime, owing to the actions of Germany and Italy it was considered 
that Central Europe would remain quiet. 

The Duce then asked whether the British Government were ready to discuss 
the adjustments of boundaries between Ethiopia and British Somaliland and 
the Sudan in accordance with the provisions of the Agreement. The Prime 
Minister said that they were and that the procedure which had suggested 
itself to them was that a memorandum should be sent through Lord Perth 
of the adjustments desired. The Italian Government could then make pro- 
posals for any adjustments desired on their side and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would then send out to Rome a commission of experts who could discuss 
with the Italian experts the final method of adjusting the frontiers. The Duce 
said he was quite agreeable to this proposal, but observed that these were all 
quite minor matters. 

The Prime Minister then said that there were no further questions which 
he wished to raise, but he would like to inform the Duce that His Majesty’s 
Government would be delighted to be represented at the Rome Exhibition in 
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The Duce then asked about the prospects of a general election in the United 
Kingdom; when was it likely to take place? The Prime Minister said it was 
not due until the Autumn of 1940, and he saw no reason to suppose that it 
would take place, at any rate, before the Autumn of the current year. 

The Duce then said that he would like once again to thank the British 
Ministers for coming to Rome. He had been very pleased with the conversa- 
tions which he hoped would further establish good relations and lead the way 
towards general peace. 

The Prime Minister responded in turn by thanking the Duce again for the 
pleasure which he had given to the British Ministers in giving them the 
opportunity of making this visit. They had been greatly gratified at their 
cordial reception, and he himself felt that the personal contact which they 
had established with the Head of the Government and his Ministers was of 
supreme value as would be shown in their future relations. The interview 
then terminated. 


(4) 


Record of the Prime Minister's Conversation with Signor Mussolini after the Dinner 
at the British Embassy on January 13 


In the course of a short conversation with Signor Mussolini after dinner at 
the British Embassy on the evening of Friday, the 13th January, I said there 
was one point upon which I was still rather unhappy in spite of the assurances 
which the Duce had given me, and that was upon Herr Hitler’s intentions. 
I did not feel that what he had said as to the defensive nature of his re- 
armament was altogether convincing, and moreover we had since had further 
information which indicated the calling-up of reservists in the neighbourhood 
of Munich. The Duce asked whether that was to-day and I said yesterday. 
He said that this was contrary to his information, which was that the reservists 
who had been called up in Austria had since been dismissed. I then said that 
the German press had on more than one occasion been somewhat contemptu- 
ous about the fighting qualities of democracies, indicating that in no circum- 
stances would they be prepared to come to the test of war. Such an attitude 
betrayed a grave misapprehension; democracies would fight under certain 
circumstances and had been ready to fight last September, and it would be a 
terrible tragedy if aggressive action were taken under a misapprehension as to 
what lengths the democracies might be prepared to go to. The Duce made no 
direct reply to this remark, but said that the polemics of the German press 
were only an answer to the polemics of the press in other countries. I said that 
I was aware that there were faults on both sides, but that, after all, our press 
was free whereas the press in Germany was controlled. The Duce said he did 
not consider that the press was free anywhere, since even in England it was 
under the control of the proprietors. 

The conversation then became more general, but Signor Mussolini im- 
pressed upon me that there was a good deal of misapprehension as to the 

1 This note was made by Mr. Chamberlain. 
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control éxercised over the Italian press. It was often supposed that no matter 
appeared in that press without having first been approved by the Govern- 
ment authorities. This was not the case; it would take too much time to read 
all the matter that was printed, but if the Government were not satisfied with 
what had been printed they could always confiscate the press, and this had 
happened even in the case of his own paper. 


No. 501 
United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 17) 
No. 2 Saving: Telegraphic [R 407/7/22} 
GENEVA, January 16, 1939 

Following from Secretary of State: 

M. Bonnet dined with me last night, bringing with him M. Charvériat. 
Our party was completed by Mr. Butler.! I gave M. Bonnet a very full account 
of the course of the Rome conversations and found him, as I should have 
expected, principally interested in the Italian intentions in regard to Spain. 
From the point of view of both internal and external politics, the question of 
the scrupulous observance by Italy of her undertakings to us in the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement and repeated to us in Rome was of capital importance to 
both our countries. M. Bonnet agreed with me that it was impossible at this 
stage for us to do more in connexion with this matter than to accept the very 
explicit Italian assurances of readiness to disinterest themselves in Spain once 
hostilities were concluded, and at no point to allow any doubt to arise in the 
Italian mind of the importance that we attached to the fulfilment of these 
undertakings. During the last week or two the French Government had 
received moving appeals from the Spanish Government to help them to 
remedy a situation in which, after the capture of much material by the 
Franco forces, the Spanish Government troops were literally fighting in some 
cases with only one rifle among four men. The French Government had, 
however, refused themselves to supply arms, but M. Bonnet gave me to 
understand that they had not impeded and were not impeding the despatch 
of a certain amount of material across their land frontier. He appeared to 
contemplate without undue concern the victory of Franco, always provided 
that the situation after such a victory had been gained was not permanently 
prejudiced against French interests in the way that he had suggested. On the 
question of the guarantee to Czechoslovakia which we had discussed in Rome, 
M. Bonnet made no comment. 

So far as the general attitude of Germany could be anticipated, M. Bonnet 
again expressed the view that, as regards Italian claims on France, the 
Germans would continue to express general sympathy with these but he was 
convinced that they were not prepared.to support them to the point of war. 
It had always been his opinion that the principal value of the recent Agree- 
ment signed between Germany and France and of inviting Herr von Ribben- 
trop to visit Paris consisted in making it more difficult, should events take an 

1 Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P., Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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unhappy turn, for the German Government to satisfy their own people that 
there was any legitimate cause for war. The fact that a German Foreign 
Minister had broadcast? in the sense of saying that no territorial question 
now existed between Germany and France must surely make it more difficult 
for him, or his successor, in hypothetical circumstances to rally the German 
people in support of the fanciful territorial claims of Italy. 

M. Bonnet told me that he expected to have to make a speech in reply to 
several interpellations in the French Chamber during the course of this week, 
and asked me what he could rightly say arising out of our Rome interviews. 
I told him that I should have supposed his natural line would be to assert the 
importance that the French Government attach to the Italian undertakings 
contained in our Anglo-Italian Agreement, that the British Government was 
at one with them in attaching the utmost importance to these and that the 
undertakings had been explicitly reasserted by the Italian Government during 
the Rome discussions. I told M. Bonnet that this line, if he saw fit to take it, 
would be quite satisfactory from our point of view and with this he expressed 
himself as satisfied. 

Copy sent to Paris. 


2 i.e. the statement made by Herr von Ribbentrop after signing the Franco-German 
Declaration. See No. 406. 


No. 502 
The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 23) 
_ No. 45 [R 546/122] 
ROME, january 19, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith a memorandum 
containing a chronological account of the visit paid by the Prime Minister 
and your Lordship to Italy from January 11 to January 14. 

2. I also enclose the text of the speeches exchanged by the Prime Minister 
and Signor Mussolini at the Palazzo Venezia, the text of the joint com- 
muniqué issued at the close of the visit, the text of Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment to the Italian journalists on January 14 and the texts of the farewell 
telegrams exchanged. The records of the conversation|[ ?s] are already in your 
Lordship’s possession. 

3. In this despatch I would wish particularly to emphasise the remarkable 
warmth and the genuine friendliness of the reception which the Prime 
Minister and Your Lordship were given throughout the visit by the Italian 
people. The people of Rome are not easily moved to interest or enthusiasm. 
Members of the Embassy have seen many demonstrations in honour of visit- 
ing statesmen, but they have never witnessed an occasion when the people 
welcomed the visitors so spontaneously and in such a happy mood. Usually 
the Fascist party does not leave anything to chance and the crowds are 
marshalled in their districts and marched off to the shouting places. On this 
occasion, however, apart from a few representative groups there was 
practically no marshalling of sightseers—and none was necessary—for the 
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arrival or departure or for the other occasions when the Prime Minister and 
Your Lordship appeared in public. No routes were given and no public 
holidays declared, so that many who would have liked to have come to the 
station or elsewhere to get a glimpse of the British visitors must have been 
unable to leave their employment. But for just these reasons the demonstra- 
tions possessed a spontaneous friendliness and lack of formality which, to 
those accustomed to the organised kind, were most impressive, and there is no 
doubt that a great many individuals did leave their employment because they 
were determined to see and wave a friendly greeting to the man whom they 
considered had done more than anyone else for peace, in whom they placed 
so many hopes, sometimes of an almost miraculous nature. The following 
story illustrates clearly the essential popular difference between your visit and 
that paid to Rome by Herr Hitler last year. 

An Italian of my acquaintance maintains a large establishment and has 
some thirty-six servants, including chauffeurs, grooms, &c. On the occasion 
of Herr Hitler’s visit the whole of the thirty-six came to him and said that 
they were under orders to go to the station or to places on the route to cheer 
and that they must therefore obey. My friend naturally could not refuse. On 
this occasion thirty of the employees approached him and told him that 
although they had received no instructions from the party they would be 
grateful if he would allow them time off, as they desired. to proceed to the 
station to welcome Mr. Chamberlain and yourself. My friend willingly agreed 
to their request. 

I have, &c. 
PERTH 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 502 


Memorandum respecting the Visit of the Prime Mintster and Lord Halifax to Rome, 
January 11 to 14, 1939 


The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs paid an 
official visit to Italy from the 11th January to the 14th January. The two 
Ministers were accompanied by Sir A. Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; Mr. Cleverly, Principal Private Secretary to 
the Prime Minister; Lord Dunglass, Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister; Mr. Ingram, Head of the Southern Department at the 
Foreign Office; Mr. Harvey, Principal Private Secretary to the Secretary of 
State; and Mr. Peake of the News Department at the Foreign Office. 

2. The official party arrived at Turin at a few minutes to 8 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, the 11th January. Here their carriages were detached and coupled to a 
special train which was to convey them to Rome. At Turin the Duca de la 
Tour, of the ‘Cerimoniale’ Department of the Italian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, joined the train and at a convenient moment greeted the Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State in the name of the Italian Government. 

g. At 10a.m. the special train arrived at Genoa. Here the Counsellor and 
the Commercial Counsellor to His Majesty’s Embassy, with His Majesty’s 
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Consul-General at Genoa, were at the station to meet them, and the party 
was greeted by the civil and military authorities, after which the two Ministers 
reviewed the guard of honour. From Genoa the train proceeded without 
further stops to Rome, where it arrived at 4.20 p.m. 

4. The party was met at Rome, on the Italian side by Signor Mussolini, 
the head of the Government; by Count Ciano, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
by Signor Starace, the Secretary of the Fascist party; by Signor Alfieri, the 
Minister for Popular Culture; and by the Italian Ambassador in London, 
who had preceded the party to Italy; also by the Under-Secretaries of State 
for the three War Ministries (Signor Mussolini himself is the Minister for 
War, Marine and Air), by the Chief of Staff of the Fascist Militia, by the 
Governor and the Prefect of Rome and by other high officials. On the British 
side there were present His Majesty’s Ambassador, with his staff, His 
Majesty’s Consul and staff, the South African Minister and his staff, the Irish 
Minister and his staff, and His Majesty’s Minister to the Holy See. A space 
was also reserved for the British colony in Rome, and nearly 1,000 of these out 
of a total of about 1,500 were present, including students from the ecclesiastical 
colleges and a number of children. 

5. After the usual presentations, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 
reviewed the guard of honour, consisting of Sardinian Grenadiers and of 
black-uniformed musketeers from Signor Mussolini’s personal bodyguard. 
The Ministers then passed by the stand allotted to the British colony and 
were given a rousing reception by the latter before they took their places in 
the official cars. 

6. The scene outside the station presented an encouraging sight; both the 
outside and the inside of the station had been decorated with British and 
Italian flags, and the huge squares immediately outside the station and 
adjoining it were bright with Italian flags, as was the whole of Rome during 
the three days of the visit. A number of troops, Blackshirt and Young Fascist 
formations were drawn up outside the station, as were also detachments of 
the carabinieri and of the city police. Other troops and Blackshirts were used 
to keep the crowd back and to leave space for the cars to pass. The rest of the 
space available was filled with ordinary citizens, unregimented and plainly 
happy to welcome the British Prime Minister, who had done so much for 
peace and from whom many of them were half expecting a miracle to pre- 
serve and secure it. What perhaps most impressed the members of the Embassy 
who accompanied the party, and who have seen many crowds collected to 
welcome visiting statesmen, was the cheerfulness and amiability displayed. 
The Roman people have witnessed many similar events, and they are by 
nature not easily moved to show interest or enthusiasm. Moreover, they are 
so accustomed to being marshalled and regimented that they do not, as a rule, 
now demonstrate unless they are told to parade and cheer somebody. Though 
no public holiday was ordered, the numbers which turned out and the 
spontaneous friendliness and cordiality with which they greeted the Prime 
Minister were remarkable. The routes by which the party were to proceed 
had not been published and the public could therefore only judge by the 
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presence of troops where to go. But they were plainly determined to see 
the man whom they considered had done more for peace than anybody else, 
and all along the routes people stopped what they were doing and came out 
of their offices and workshops, their kitchens and their wash-houses happily 
to wave a friendly greeting. This atmosphere of friendliness was evident 
throughout the visit, on every occasion when the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State made their appearance in public. 

7. The Prime Minister, the Secretary of State, Sir A. Cadogan, Mr. 
Cleverly and Mr. Harvey were, as the guests of the Italian Government, 
accommodated in the Villa Madama, the famous one completed wing of the 
unfinished residence designed by Rafael for the Pope on the slopes of Monte 
Mario. From the station the whole delegation, accompanied by Count Ciano 
and the officials of the Italian Foreign Office, drove straight to the Villa 
Madama, and after taking tea the party proceeded to the Quirinal Palace to 
sign their names in the Royal books. From there they went direct to the 
Palazzo Venezia to be presented to Signor Mussolini, after which the first 
conversation took place, at which the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State, 
Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano only were present, and which lasted for 
about an hour and a half. Outside the Palazzo Venezia a large crowd had 
gathered, the people shouting continuously ‘Duce’ and ‘Chamberlain’, until 
they were finally dispersed by Signor Mussolini’s orders, since the noise made 
conversations difficult. 

8. At gp.m. the party attended a dinner given by Signor Mussolini in their 
honour at the Palazzo Venezia. At this dinner there were about 250 guests, 
including the whole staff of His Majesty’s Embassy, and the South African 
and Irish Ministers. Following the precedent of Herr Hitler’s visit, no foreign 
diplomatists were invited to this or to any other of the various functions given 
by the Italian Government for their guests. At the dinner the head of the 
Italian Government and the Prime Minister exchanged speeches. A reception 
followed, at which about 2,000 guests, including large numbers of persons in 
the official and social world, and the representatives of the British and Italian 
press were present. 

g. At 10.15 a.m. the next day, the 12th January, the Secretary of State, 
accompanied by the Counsellor, called on the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at the Palazzo Chigi. At 11 a.m. Lord Halifax rejoined the Prime 
Minister and the rest of the party, together with [? the] three service attachés, 
in full-dress uniform, at the Pantheon, in order to lay wreaths in accordance 
with the universal custom at an official visit, on the tombs of King Humbert I 
and King Victor Emmanuel II. Thence they proceeded to the Victor 
Emmanuel monument, on the steps of which lies the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Here also a large wreath was laid. Both the ceremonies were given, 
as is usual, a highly ceremonial character by the Italian authorities. In the 
narrow piazza outside the Pantheon a guard of honour of Sardinian Grena- 
diers was posted, and the piazza itself and the windows of the houses over- 
looking the Pantheon were crowded with people, who gave Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Halifax an enthusiastic welcome. In the wide space of the Piazza 
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Venezia at the foot of the Victor Emmanuel monument considerable bodies 
of troops and Blackshirts were drawn up, conspicuous among them for the 
smartness of their turn-out being a detachment of military cadets. Here again 
interested crowds collected to watch the event. 

10. After the laying of the wreaths, the party proceeded to the Quirinal 
Palace, outside which again a large crowd had collected to acclaim the 
visitors. At 11.30 the Prime Minister and Secretary of State were received in 
audience by the King, with whom they remained in conversation about a 
quarter of an hour. The audience was followed at 12 o’clock by a luncheon 
for men only, which was attended by the Prince of Piedmont and by Signor 
Mussolini. The whole staff of the Embassy was also present. Ladies had 
originally been invited, but, owing to the sudden serious illness of Princess 
Mafalda, the Queen did not attend and the luncheon was confined to men. 

11. Luncheon was concluded about 1.30 p.m. and at 2 p.m. Lord Halifax, 
accompanied by His Majesty’s Minister to the Holy See, visited the Venerable 
‘English College, where he was received by Mgr. Godfrey, recently appointed 
Titular Archbishop of Chios and Apostolic Delegate in London. In addition 
to the English students, a number of students had been invited from the 
Scottish College and the Beda College. 

12. Shortly before 3 p.m. Lord Halifax rejoined the main party at the Villa 
Madama, whence they all proceeded to the ‘Mussolini Forum’, where a 
gymnastic display by young Fascists of both sexes had been arranged for the 
visitors. This forum, which is dedicated to the Youth Movement and of which 
the Fascist party is very proud, covers a large area containing a magnificent 
swimming bath, tennis courts and two large stadiums. Though itself marred 
by some hideous giant marble statues, it lies in a beautiful setting at the foot 
of Monte Mario and on the banks of the Tiber immediately below the Villa 
Madama. 

13. Signor Mussolini met the party at the foot of the tribune from which 
the display was to be viewed and stood there with the Prime Minister and 
Lord Halifax for one and a quarter hours occupied by the display. It was 
stated that more than 4,000 young men and girls took part and the youngest 
performer was said to have been 5 years old. The display included exercises 
with the musket by the young Fascist boys, rhythmic and pleasingly un- 
masculine exercises by the girls, and exercises with naval field howitzers and 
machine guns by the naval section of the young Fascists. The various exer- 
cises were admirably conducted and, despite the youth of the performers, 
carried out with remarkable precision. Signor Mussolini was obviously highly 
pleased with the performance. 

14. After tea at the Villa, the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
proceeded to Palazzo Venezia at 5.30 p.m. for the second conversation, in 
which once again only they, Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano took part. 

15. The evening concluded with a gala performance at the Opera and with 
a supper offered by the Minister for Foreign Affairs at the Hotel Excelsior. 
For the Opera, the original plan for separating the delegation was changed at 
the last moment and the Prime Minister occupied a box alone with Signor 
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Mussolini, and Lord Halifax another alone with Count Ciano. To the Opera 
and to the supper, as to the other receptions, the whole staff of the Embassy 
were again invited. The performance consisted of three scenes from Verdi’s 
‘Falstaff’, an opera based on the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’, and Respighi’s 
arrangement of Rossini’s ballet ‘La Boutique Fantasque’, which was amusingly 
and well interpreted. 

16. The morning of the 13th January had been left free for an audience 
with the Pope which had been fixed for 12 o’clock and for a luncheon after it 
at His Majesty’s Legation to the Holy See. Between 10 a.m. and 12, however, 
Lord Halifax saw the United States Ambassador, the French Ambassador and 
the Iraqi Minister (the latter having expressed the desire to be present at the 
arrival at the station) at His Majesty’s Embassy. 

17. After luncheon at the Legation the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State at 3.30 p.m. visited the British School in Rome, where the Director, 
Mr. Radford, showed them the principal objects of interest, including the 
new wing, which is shortly to be inaugurated officially in the presence of His 
Majesty the King of Italy. 

18. At 4.15 p.m. the party visited the ‘Autarkic Mineral Exhibition’ and 
the ‘Land Reclamation Exhibition’ and were shown round by Signor Starace, 
Secretary of the Fascist party. These exhibitions, which are housed together, 
have been arranged by the Fascist party to display the recent strides made by 
Italy in material self-sufficiency. 

19. Leaving the exhibitions at about 5.30 p.m. the party then proceeded to 
the Capitol, where a reception was offered in their honour by the Governor 
of Rome. The reception began with a concert of Italian music in the splendid 
hall of the Horatii and Curatii, at which Tito Schipa the tenor and Lucia 
Albanesi the soprano sang, both artists of international reputation. After the 
concert, which was refreshingly brief, but near perfection in itself, the party 
were shown over some of the principal exhibits in the famous Museum. 

20. That evening the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State and Sir A. 
Cadogan were the guests of His Majesty’s Ambassador at a dinner at the 
Embassy which was attended by Signor Mussolini. Dinner was followed by a 
reception to which Lord and Lady Perth invited the representatives of the 
missions accredited to the Quirinal, the chief ladies and gentlemen in waiting 
at the Royal Court and other prominent persons in the Roman official and 
social world. Various Heads of Missions, including in particular the Egyptian 
Chargé d’Affaires, the Turkish Ambassador, and the Portuguese Minister 
were thus given an opportunity of a short conversation either with the 
Prime Minister or with the Secretary of State. 

21. Lord Halifax, who was due to depart for Geneva next day, left the 
reception at about midnight and proceeded to the Rome station, where a 
special coach had been reserved for him. It had previously been arranged that 
his departure should be strictly private. The saloon in which he slept was 
attached at an early hour next morning to the train which proceeded to 
Geneva. He was accompanied on his journey by Mr. Harvey. 

22, The morning of the 14th January, until 12.5 p.m., when the special 
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train was due to leave, had been left free of official engagements. At 10 a.m. 
the staff of His Majesty’s Embassy and their wives, including the clerical 
staff, was presented to the Prime Minister at the Embassy. After this, also at 
the Embassy, Mr. Chamberlain gave an interview to the representatives of 
the British press. At 11.15 a.m. Mr. Chamberlain saw the representatives of the 
Italian press at Villa Madama. After saying that everyone in Rome, from the 
King to the people in the streets, had given him a welcome which he would 
never forget, he stated that the object of the visit had not been to reach 
specific agreements, but to produce through personal contacts a more 
intimate comprehension of the respective points of view of the two countries. 
This object has been fully achieved. “We leave,’ he said, ‘more than ever 
convinced of the good faith and the goodwill of the Italian Government’; 
and he concluded by expressing his certainty that the conversations would 
bear fruit in the future, not only in the relations between the two countries, 
but in European collaboration. 

23. From the Villa the Prime Minister drove to the station, following the 
same route as he had done on the arrival. Along the route people again left 
their work and came out smilingly to clap and wave as the procession of cars 
passed by, and they seemed to be more pleased and happy than ever. The 
scene at the departure was very similar to that on the arrival: the same crowds, 
the same troops, the same officials at the station. After reviewing the guard of 
honour and approaching the stand where the British colony were again col- 
lected, Mr. Chamberlain took his farewell of Signor Mussolini and the other 
officials and stepped into the train, which moved off to the strains of ‘God 
Save the King’ and the Italian and Fascist anthems. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 502 


Translation of Signor Mussolint’s Speech at the Banquet at the Palazzo Venezia. on the 
evening of fanuary II 


I am happy to offer to you and Lord Halifax a cordial welcome to Italy 
and to Rome on my own part and that of the Fascist Government, who, in 
greeting you as welcome guests and representatives of a great friendly nation, 
also desire to indicate to you the sympathy with which the Italian people has 
followed, and is following, your work and that of your Government. 

Your spirit of understanding, the firmness with which you have personally 
contributed to an equitable solution of the problems which last September 
were weighing down the life of Europe, the tenacity with which you have 
carried out a programme of reconciliation and peace, have found the most 
sincere appreciation in my country which has always believed in a peace 
founded on justice, which has been, and is, the ultimate objective at which 
the policy of Fascist Italy has aimed and will aim. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreements which have recently come into force have 
put the relations between Great Britain and Italy on a solid basis, and not 
only have they restored the friendship between our two countries on a new 
plane of understanding and in the light of the new Mediterranean and 
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African realities, but have opened the way to a collaboration which as a 
necessary element for peace in Europe we hope will be as lasting as it will be 
fruitful. 

It is with these wishes to which I add my own most sincere sentiments of 
friendship for you personally that I raise, Excellency, my glass in honour of 
His Majesty, The King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India; to your health, to the oe and 
prosperity of your nation. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 502 


The Prime Minister's Reply to Signor Mussolini’s Speech at the Banquet at the Palazzo 
Venezia on the evening of January 11 


I have been greatly touched by the cordial sentiments which Your Excel- 
lency has just expressed towards myself and my country, and both the Foreign 
Secretary and myself have been deeply moved by the warmth of the reception 
accorded to us on our arrival in the capital of the Italian Empire. It is a real 
pleasure to both of us to revisit this country and in this city, which through 
the ages has so notably inspired much of man’s highest thought and achieve- 
ment, to see with our own eyes the new Italy, powerful and progressive, 
_ which has arisen under Your Excellency’s guidance and inspiration. 

It is as a representative of a great nation whose desire it is to remain on 
close, friendly and even intimate relations with another great nation that Iam 
here to-day. 

Your Excellency has been good enoudh to refer in flattering terms to my 
part in finding a solution of the problems which last September were weigh- 
ing upon the life of Europe. I should like to repeat, what I have said before, 
that we are all deeply indebted to Your Excellency for your help and co- 
operation which contributed so decisively to the peaceful result of the Munich 
Conference. 

I have come here in pursuit of the policy for which I stand, a policy of 
friendship with all and of enmity with none, and a policy directed to the just 
and peaceful solution of international difficulties by the method of negotia- 
tion. I am happy to think that our two Governments have been able to give 
concrete expression to this policy, for it was in its spirit that they concluded 
last spring the Anglo-Italian Agreement, which has just been put into force. 
It is noteworthy that as one of the first fruits of this Agreement our two 
Governments were able yesterday here and in London to proceed to the 
exchange of military information for which it provides. Convinced as we are 
that our interests in the Mediterranean, while of vital importance to us both, 
yet need in no way conflict with one another, we believe that that agreement 
has opened a new chapter of friendship and confidence between us which 
should prove fruitful for the future stability of Europe. 

Assuring Your Excellency that I value highly your expressions of personal 
friendship and with the hope that our two nations may together co-operate in 
the task of securing lasting peace in Europe, I raise my glass to His Majesty 
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the King of Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia, and to the continued welfare and 
prosperity of the peoples over whom he rules. 


ENCLOsuRE 4 IN No. 502 
Joint Communiqué 

In the conversations which have taken place during the last few days 
between the Duce and the British Prime Minister, in which also the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs of the two countries, Count Ciano and Lord Halifax, took 
part, the major questions of the moment and the relations between the two 
Empires were examined. These conversations have been characterised by the 
greatest cordiality, and have led to a frank and wide exchange of views. Both 
sides reaffirmed their intention to develop the relations between the two 
countries in the spirit of friendship which animates the Agreement of the 16th 
April. It was also decided to proceed at the earliest moment to the conclusion 
of the special conventions as set forth in that instrument. 

During the conversations there emerged once more the firm determination 
of Italy and Great Britain to pursue a policy which aims effectively at the 
maintenance of peace—a policy towards which the efforts of the two Govern- 
ments have been, and continue to be, directed. 


ROME, January 13, 1939. 
ENCLOSURE 5 IN No. 502 


Prime Minister's Statement to Italian Journalists on January 14 


Everyone at Rome, from His Majesty the King Emperor to the Head of 
the Government, from the Ministers to the people, everywhere I went, every- 
one, even in the street, gave me a welcome which I shall never forget. 

The object of the visit was not to conclude specific agreements, but rather 
to produce, through personal contacts, closer understanding between the 
two countries of their respective points of view. This object has been fully 
achieved. 

We leave more than ever convinced of the good faith and the goodwill of 
the Italian Government. 

We are sure that a closer mutual understanding has been realised and that 
the conversations will bear fruit in the future, not only in regard to the rela- 
tions between our two countries, but also in regard to European collaboration. 


ENCLosuRE 6 IN No. 502 
Exchange of Farewell Telegrams 
Prime Minister to Signor Mussolint 


I cannot leave Italy without expressing to Your Excellency my warm 
thanks to you personally and my deep appreciation of the welcome accorded 
to me not only in Rome, but throughout the course of my journey on Italian 
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soil. These sentiments are fully shared by Lord Halifax, and we both return 
to England fortified in our belief in Anglo-Italian friendship and in our hopes 
for the maintenance of peace.—NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, January 14, 1939. 


Signor Mussolini to the Prime Minister 


I have much appreciated the kind message which you have addressed to 
me on leaving Italy. 

In thanking you warmly, I am glad to repeat to you that the visit to Rome 
of yourself and Lord Halifax has strengthened also in me the conviction in 
Italo-British friendship and the confidence in the maintenance of peace with 
justice.—MuUsso.in1. 


Lord Halifax to Count Cano 


Before leaving Italy after a journey that your kindness has made most 
comfortable I wish to thank Your Excellency again for the magnificent hospi- 
tality which we have enjoyed throughout our visit. I was deeply touched at 
the warmth of our welcome, and would ask Countess Ciano and yourself to 
accept my very best thanks for all you did to make our time in Rome so 
enjoyable. I was particularly glad to have the opportunity of being asso- 
ciated with Mr. Chamberlain in the conversations with Signor Mussolini and 
yourself, and feel confident that these conversations have made a most 
valuable contribution to the relations between our two countries and to the 
establishment of more stable international relations in Europe.—HAaAuirax. 


Count Ciano to Lord Halifax 


I thank you for the kind telegram you sent me on leaving Italy, and I 
reciprocate the feelings which you have kindly expressed therein. 

Particularly pleased as I am that your stay in Rome has given me the 
opportunity for establishing so cordial relations with you, I trust that the 
conversations which took place between the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the Duce will have those happy results which we both wish for the 
relations between our two countries and for international relations.—CIANo. 
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CHAPTER IX 


German designs in Europe: the question of Danzig 
(December 28, 1938—January 20, 1939) 


No. 503 


Mr. Vereker (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received Fanuary 1) 
No. 50 Saving: Telegraphic [C 40/15/18] 
| moscow, December 28, 1938 


First direct reference in Soviet press to Ukrainian question is made in 
leading article in ‘Journal de Moscow’ of December 27. Article clearly 
possesses character of official pronouncement by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs but it is interesting to note that it has appeared in a paper 
read only by foreigners and that vernacular press still abstains from any 
reference to pan-Ukrainian agitation. 

Article takes the line that the interest suddenly developed in the so-called 
Ukrainian question by the German press and the German-inspired press in 
other countries cannot be taken seriously. The Soviet Ukraine is indissolubly 
attached to the rest of the Soviet Union and any attempt to interfere with it 
would mean war. In the circumstances it seems probable that the present 
agitation does not cover serious designs on the Soviet Ukraine but is rather 
intended to distract the attention of the Western European Powers from the 
real objects of German and Italian aggression and to induce them to call a 
halt to their rearmament policy on the ground that they will tend to regard 
their own territories, their colonies and the Mediterranean route as secure 
so long as they believe that Germany is heading eastwards. Another result 
which the Germans hope to attain in raising the Ukrainian question is to 
increase the agitation in France against the Franco-Soviet and Franco- 
Polish pacts. Further German motives may be to open the way via a Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine dominated by Germany to the oil-fields and wheat of 
Roumania, and also to bring pressure to bear on Poland, though there is no 
reason to suppose that Poland will respond to this manceuvre. It is also 
possible that those who direct German policy hoped that by raising the 
Ukrainian question at the present moment they would be able to keep the 
mind of the masses in Germany from Germany’s disastrous economic and 
political situation. Finally they may be making use of the present pan- 
Ukrainian agitation to extend their diversionist and terrorist organisations in 
foreign countries. Recent experience should have shown them the fate which 
their agents are likely to meet with in the Soviet Union. In conclusion the 
article states that if the Western European Powers are foolish enough to fall 
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into the trap set for them by Germany it is their own business. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, remains absolutely indifferent to the noise made outside 
its frontiers over the so-called Ukrainian question. 
Full text by post.! 
Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Prague. 
1 Not printed. 


No. 504 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 31) 
No. 433 [C 16059/197/55] 
WARSAW, December 28, 1938 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Warsaw presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him 
a copy of an atde-mémoire of December 15 to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
regarding the situation in Danzig, and a copy of the reply received from the 
Polish Government. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 504 
Aide- Mémoire 
_ warsaw, December 1 5, 1938 


(1) It was not without grave preoccupation that the Committee of Three 
recommended on goth January 1937 the appointment of a League of Nations 
High Commissioner to succeed Mr. Lester. The Committee of Three and the 
Council were guided largely by consideration for the wishes of the Polish 
Government. But they were also influenced by the assurances which the 
Danzig Senate had given to the Polish Government that they were resolved 
to carry out the Statute of the Free City and the obligations resulting there- 
from, and further that they based their relations with the High Commissioner 
on the legal statute in force. Finally the Council took into consideration the 
circumstances that its guarantee of the Constitution of the Free City was part 
of a political structure to the disturbance of which it was desired to avoid 
contributing as long as possible. It was, however, stated in the Committee of 
Three’s report approved by the Council that the High Commissioner would 
certainly wish to let the Council know under what practical conditions he 
thought he could carry out his functions. The fact that the Council called for 
such a report showed that it contemplated the possibility of having to recon- 
sider the whole situation. 

(2) By the exercise of exceptional diplomatic skill, Dr. Burckhardt has 
been able until recently to prevent a serious deterioration of the situation and 
the Committee of Three has hitherto been able to authorise his return to 
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Danzig and to refrain from placing any questions relating to Danzig on the 
agenda of the Council. It was possible to hope that eventually, having 
obtained a legally constituted majority, the Senate might have effected any 
changes of the Constitution considered necessary or desirable by due process _ 
of law. 

(3) The anti-Semitic outbursts, the introduction of the Nuremberg Laws 
and the adoption of other unconstitutional measures by the Senate have now 
rendered the position of the Council and of the High Commissioner virtually 
untenable and it is the considered view of His Majesty’s Government that 
events in Danzig have made a reconsideration of the Council’s position 
inevitable. | | 

(4) His Majesty’s Government have therefore reached the conclusion that 
it will be necessary to raise the question of Danzig in some form at the time 
of the next Council meeting in Geneva. The best procedure would seem to be 
for the High Commissioner to present to the Committee of Three a report to 
the effect that the conditions in which he can carry out his functions satis- 
factorily no longer exist. On the basis of this report it would be open to the 
Committee to recommend that the Council should declare its guarantee of 
the Danzig Constitution to be terminated. There would therefore be no 
object in maintaining a resident High Commissioner in Danzig since his 
functions would merely be those of dealing in the first instance with any 
differences between Poland and the Free City arising out of the Treaty or any 
arrangement made thereunder. These functions would in the future be en- 
trusted to a person who would be called upon by one or other of the parties 
to intervene when necessary. M. Burckhardt might be persuaded to continue 
to act in this capacity. | 

(5) His Majesty’s Government would not wish to take any decision in 
Danzig matters without full consultation with the Polish Government and 
would therefore welcome a frank statement of their views. 

(6) So far as the views of His Majesty’s Government are concerned it has 
on more than one occasion been intimated to the High Commissioner that 
while any amendment of the Constitution would be a matter for the Council, 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government would be mainly influenced by the 
way in which such an amendment was carried out. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not opposed amendment as such. 

(7) As regards the international status of the Free City, His Majesty’s 
Government regard this as a matter primarily affecting Poland and Germany 
and for their part they would certainly be prepared to consider any proposals 
on which the Polish and German Governments were able to agree. (The 
consent of the Free City could no doubt be assumed in the circumstances). 
There should be no serious difficulty in the Council’s accepting and giving 
effect to such an arrangement in so far as it lay with it to do so. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 504 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, Varsovie, le 21 décembre, 1938 
Aide-Mémoire 

1. Le Gouvernement polonais apprécie la courtoisie avec laquelle le 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté dans le Royaume Uni a bien voulu s’adresser 
a lui dans certaines questions concernant le statut de la Ville Libre de 
Dantzig. 

2. Les diverses questions traitées dans |’aide-mémoire de l’Ambassade 
britannique du 15 décembre 1938 ont été soumises a une étude approfondie 
du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Cette étude a démontré que la pro- 
cédure suggérée par le Gouvernement britannique est de nature a soulever de 
graves doutes d’ordre juridique vu que la garantie de la Constitution de la 
Ville Libre de Dantzig par la Société des Nations est partie intégrante d’un 
édifice complexe que le Conseil ne devrait certainement pas contribuer a 
ébranler et qui intéresse en outre un bon nombre d’états, se trouvant en 
dehors du Conseil de la Société des Nations. 

3. Néanmoins, comprenant la nécessité de trouver, dans la situation 
politique actuelle, une solution pratique pour les questions faisant l’objet de 
Paide-mémoire britannique et, en particulier, pour celles soulevées dans § 7. 
du-dit aide-mémoire, le Gouvernement polonais est disposé de coopérer de 
sa part dans ce sens. 

4. Vu la proximité de la date de la prochaine session du Conseil. de la 
Société des Nations (16 janvier) le Gouvernement polonais se permet toute- 
fois de prévenir le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique qu’une discus- 
sion prématurée du probléme de Dantzig pourrait l’obliger 4 adopter une 
attitude plus formelle et que cette discussion ne contribuerait pas, 4 son avis, 
a une solution positive des difficultés qui se présentent a ’heure actuelle. Par 
contre si la date d’une réunion éventuelle du Comité des Trois pourrait étre 
adaptée aux possibilités pratiques susceptibles d’écarter les difficultés 
existantes, le Gouvernement polonais serait prét 4 se concerter avec le 
Gouvernement britannique afin de fixer une issue satisfaisante pour la 
Société des Nations. 


No. 505 
Sir G. Ogilute-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved January 2, 1939) 
No. 1417 [C 15/15/18] 
BERLIN, December 29, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1319! of the 6th December, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith an interesting memorandum by the Military 
Attaché on possible military action by Germany in 1939. In general, I agree 
with Colonel Mason-MacFarlane’s conclusions as set forth in paragraph 16. 
It is, of course, impossible to foretell what action Herr Hitler will take in the 
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coming year, for his decisions are made by sudden intuition, which has so far 
not failed him. What is certain is that the military and civilian resources of 
the country are being prepared for an emergency. 

2. There are in Germany to-day factors to which one cannot be blind, and 
which point to the necessity of relieving by some foreign excursion the present 
political and economic discontents. Resentment at Nazi intolerance and inter- 
ference in private life exists in wide circles; there is shame and disgust at the 
excesses committed against the Jews, and real hardship and suffering caused 
by high taxation, party exactions and the war-time economic restrictions 
imposed both by the Four-Year Plan and the present failure of Germany 
economically to absorb Austria and the Sudetenland. In view of the ruthless 
and efficient methods of the secret police and the complete control of the press 
by the Ministry of Propaganda, all opposition is stifled. But this state of affairs 
cannot last indefinitely, and according to reports which have reached me 
there are already signs of dissension in the party leadership. For example, 
there are indications that Field-Marshal GGéring, who is popular with the 
masses, may be becoming a focus for the moderate elements in the party, who, 
in turn, as conditions for the private individual become more intolerable, 
may drift into a clash with the extremists. If internal dissensions threaten to 
assume serious proportions, a natural consequence would. be to drive Hitler 
into a foreign adventure. In that eventuality it is probable that it would be in 
an easterly direction. The likelihood of German action in the west depends 
on the German Government’s appreciation of the situation in France and in 
particular on the attitude to be adopted by the French Government towards 
their treaty obligations in the east. I observe that no mention was apparently 
made of these commitments on the occasion of Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit 
to Paris. I cannot yet say whether Herr Hitler, as a result of this visit, 1s 
relying on France taking no military action in support of Poland or Soviet 
Russia against German aggression, but, with the completion of the western 
defences and French preoccupation over Italy, I think that he would be pre- 
pared to repeat the risk which he accepted last September. 

3. With regard to the Italian demands for Tunis and Corsica, another 
danger point, the French Ambassador recently informed me that he had no 
evidence that Italy was being actively instigated by Germany. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 505 
Colonel Mason-MacFarlane to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes 


BERLIN, December 26, 1938 
Es Mayesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires. 
I submit herewith a memorandum on the subject of military possibilities 
in 1939. This is based on such evidence as I have been able to obtain, and I 
have necessarily treated the subject on broad lines. 
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2. There is as yet insufficient military evidence on which to make definite 
prophetic deductions. Most of the confident forecasts which have latterly 
come to my notice are little more than flagrant speculation. It is perfectly 
possible that Herr Hitler has not yet decided irrevocably whether, and how, 
to employ his army next year. In the meantime the army, and as far as my 
information goes the air force too, are preparing themselves for whatever 
may be demanded of them at full throttle. 

F. N. Mason-MAGCFARLANE, 
Colonel, Military Attaché 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 505 
“Memorandum respecting the Military Possibilities in 1939 


It is impossible as yet to forecast with any certainty the extent to which . 
Herr Hitler intends to employ his armed strength to further whatever may be 
his foreign political aims during the coming year; neither is it yet clear which 
of various possible courses he is likely to pursue. It is, however, to be antici- 
pated that he may well be tempted to profit by a world situation which must 
appear to him temporarily very favourable, even if he is not forced to embark 
on a major distraction by the financial and economic difficulties with which 
he is now faced. Most responsible people with whom I have latterly discussed 
these difficulties have been abnormally despondent, and many state that some 
sort of collapse cannot be averted for more than another few months. 

2. Information has recently been received by the Embassy from a source 
which deserves the most serious attention, that it is intended to commence 
progressive mobilisation in February so as to be prepared to take action east- 
ward in the early summer. Last summer, when this same source foretold the 
military measures against Czechoslovakia which commenced in August, I 
was soon able to corroborate the information as the German War Ministry 
had no desire to risk a major conflict and was anxious that England should be 
made aware of the dangerous situation. Now that the German War Office 
seems to be convinced that the possibility of Franco-British intervention in 
German action eastward can be excluded, I am most unlikely to receive 
similar warnings, and the greatest secrecy will doubtless be maintained over 
all military intentions and preparations. 

3. The situation is complicated by the fact that many preliminary measures 
which have to be taken in connexion with the commencement of progressive 
mobilisation can be explained away as normal routine in connexion with the 
organisation and administration of an army in such a fluid state of expansion 
as that of Germany. This fact makes it very difficult to deduce German inten- 
tions from information of a military nature. In May last year reasonably 
normal moves were wrongly interpreted as being a concentration against 
Czechoslovakia. After May it was some time before it became clear that moves 
and measures which were capable of normal explanation were definitely 
preparatory to military action against the Czechs. 
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4. The source of our information regarding the commencement of military 
preparations in February for action in an easterly direction is too good to 
warrant our taking it anything but seriously. I must, however, point out that 
with the discharge from the colours of a whole annual class at the end of 
October, and with the expansion programme which has come to light since 
that date, most extensive alterations to the German mobilisation plan must 
inevitably be necessary. These will now be entailing the issue of very numer- 
ous instructions of all kinds, and may naturally give rise to the deduction that 
something definite is in preparation. It is doubtful if the final edition of the 
mobilisation scheme in all its details can be expected to appear before about 
March, and such papers as give dates in February as the time-limit of their 
validity may well be temporary instructions pending the issue of the final 
1939 scheme. 

5. Apart from information regarding warning orders to reservists and the 
requisitioning of transport, there are other indications that military action 
may be contemplated at an early date. There have been reports of stoppage of 
leave as from the 1st January in the German Air Ministry. There are other 
rumours that this is to extend to the whole air force. With very few exceptions, 
officers that I know in the German War Ministry are contenting themselves 
with a very short spell of Xmas leave, and are renouncing their usual practice 
of getting away for a short ski-ing holiday in January or February. I have no 
direct information that any plan has been definitely decided upon, as re- 
ported in the Embassy’s recent information, but practically all the evidence 
I have been able to obtain indicates that action at a comparatively early date 
is very possible, and there is certainly no evidence to the contrary. The inten- 
tion to withdraw a large number of German domestic servants from England 
and Holland in the immediate future is also significant. 

6. From the technical point of view it is certain that the army is unlikely 
to encourage any policy likely to involve it in hostilities before June at the 
earliest. In a normal year it will in some ways be to Germany’s advantage to 
commence a war earlier in the year, as Germany’s recruits come to the colours 
with much better para- and pre-military training than the recruits of those 
conscript armies with which Germany might have to fight, and they therefore 
have a considerable start of the others. This year, however, the German 
recruits did not join until about the first week in December, and the advan- 
tage has been largely lost. Furthermore, during the present winter, expansion 
is still in full swing. I have, however, been at some pains latterly to point out 
that although the German Army High Command will doubtless point out 
their technical and ‘domestic’ objections to any proposed action by Herr 
Hitler, they are extremely unlikely to supplement these by opposition to an 
inspired Fiihrer, who has so far proved them wrong in every major situation 
where their opinions have clashed. 

7. There are obvious disadvantages for Germany in starting a war before 
the harvest. In 1939, however—if the situation should turn out as Herr Hitler 
may very possibly hope—this consideration may not prove of paramount 
importance. It is perfectly possible that it may be intended to fight a short 
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war terminating before the harvest. A long war is most assuredly not en- 
visaged. Furthermore, this year’s harvest has been exceptionally good, stocks 
of essential food-stuffs are above the average, and provided Germany can 
localise her conflict, the ‘Arbeitsdienst’ and importable foreign labour should 
do much to reduce agricultural difficulties, even if war continued through the 
harvest season. | 

8. I have recently reported information from an intimately interested 
source of troop movements into East Prussia. I have as yet no confirmation of 
these. Developments in the situation in Memelland are doubtless probable at 
a very early date, but there is little reason to suppose that they would need[s] 
entail immediate consequences involving military operations. 

g. My Lithuanian colleague informs me that the new Lithuanian Minister 
in Berlin, who has good contacts in the inner circles of the party dating from 
his previous activities here as Military Attaché, has latterly obtained what 
would appear to be inspired information from several good sources. This is to 
the effect that the Germans are pressing the Poles to take joint military action 
against White Russia in the spring. If, however, the Poles refuse to co- 
operate, the Germans intend to take military action against the Poles at an 
early date. There is nothing inherently improbable about this information, 
although it would appear most unlikely that the Poles would at the moment 
be prepared to fall in with such a German proposal. It must, however, be 
noted that operations of the type involved would be most favourable to the 
Germans either before the spring thaw or in the late summer. The question 
remains, why should the Germans take the Lithuanians into their confidence? 
They can hardly regard them as trustworthy, and it is perfectly possible that 
the information has been given them with intent to mislead. 

10. For some time past there have been many rumours of intended German 
action in the Ukraine next year, and reports of preparations for commercial 
penetration and exploitation have been circulating. Our recent information 
regarding the commencement of progressive mobilisation in February gives 
the occupation of the Ukraine as the military objective. 

11. Logically, there are many reasons for supposing that Herr Hitler’s 
eyes may be fixed on this area. In spite of assurances there are still many 
Germans and much German territory which he must wish to reincorporate 
in the Reich, and action with the object of seizing the Ukraine would not only 
give him some increased ‘Lebensraum’ which he so badly needs, but also a 
situation by which he might easily profit to regain his lost Germans and 
territories. 

12. No specific indications have as yet come to my personal notice that 
military preparations against the Ukraine are, in fact, about to commence. I 
have, however, had a definite report of a senior German air force officer 
reconnoitring in Slovakia and Ruthenia, and I have heard rumours that a 
close military understanding between the German and Czech Governments 
is shortly to be discussed. 

13. Until comparatively recently it has seemed safe to assume that any 
German military adventures next year would inevitably be in an easterly 
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direction. It is still extremely probable that this will be the case, and Franco- 
Italian tension, provided it does not come to a head, may well provide Herr 
Hitler with an even clearer field than he might expect to have. We cannot, 
however, afford to disregard the possibility that under certain circumstances 
he might be tempted to take advantage of a temporarily advantageous 
situation—both in the air and in the grouping of the Powers—to endeavour to 
strike a really heavy and surprise blow in the West against us. His information 
on the possibility of England’s cracking under severe bombing is presumably 
largely derived from Herr von Ribbentrop, and is probably as biased as are 
all his Foreign Minister’s views on matters English. As far as the press is con- 
cerned England is at the moment Public Enemy Number One, and recent 
attacks upon Holland are not without significance. Occasional rumours have 
been heard that action against England is definitely in preparation. At least 
two of these have emanated from sources that cannot be dismissed out of hand. 

14. There are many logical arguments against the probability of Herr 
Hitler’s provoking hostilities against England at an early date. But however 
improbable it may seem, there is a sufficiency of valid argument and of fact 
to warrant our taking such a possibility very seriously. It is a possibility which 
we Cannot under any circumstances afford to exclude. 

15. In another memorandum! I have discussed the possibilities of action in 
the near future by the party against reactionary elements in the army. There 
is evidence that something of the sort may be in preparation, and there are 
sound reasons for anticipating such a possibility. My conclusions are that, 
however much such a purge may be desired by Herr Hitler and the party for 
inner-political reasons, drastic action 1s unlikely as long as the possibility of 
war on a major scale cannot be excluded. 

16. I have outlined very broadly several of the more probable ways in 
which Herr Hitler may contemplate taking advantage of his present favour- 
able military situation during the ensuing year. As far as my personal military 
information goes, it is as yet impossible to isolate any sound forecasts from the 
mass of speculation and rumour now current in Germany. The prolific nature 
of the latter, the economic and financial situation, and the frenzied tempo 
with which military development is continuing, lead to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that military action is being prepared for an early date. There is, how- 
ever, no definite military evidence to indicate the area or scope of whatever 
may be contemplated. There is, indeed, no military evidence to show whether 
or no a decision has yet been taken. This may be the case, but it is equally 
possible that several military plans are in preparation, and that the one to be 
employed will depend upon developments in the general situation. My con- 
clusions at the moment can be summarised as follows :— 


(a) We can be very nearly certain that military action for next year is 
contemplated and in preparation. 
(6) We can rely upon the Army High Command to represent to Herr 


t Not printed. In this memorandum Colonel Mason-MacFarlane discussed rumours of 
a forthcoming purge of non-Nazi elements among the higher ranks of the German army. 
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Hitler that, as far as the army is concerned, there are grave objections to 
commencing operations before the summer, and to embarking upon a war of 
greater scope than one with a comparatively limited objective in the East. 
The extent to which the army technical advice will be followed is, however, 
extremely doubtful. 

(c) Provided there is no intervention from the West, Herr Hitler is probably 
—and in my opinion rightly—convinced that he is strong enough to deal with 
Poland and any opposition to be anticipated from Russia, provided his 
objective in the Ukraine is a limited one. It must be remembered that the 
biggest, if most uncertain, military factor in all appreciations is at the moment 
the German air force. 

(d) It is true that Herr Hitler has renounced any claim to further territory 
from Poland. He may, however, easily provoke hostilities with Poland without 
initially invading Polish soil, and going back on his word. 

(e) From the military point of view Germany should logically devote the 
coming year to the consolidation of her position and the training of her army, 
which has expanded prodigiously during the past year under great difficulties 
and handicaps. The state of the country’s economics and finance, and the 
internal situation generally indicate, however, that Herr Hitler will be forced 
to provide some major distraction, and it is difficult to see how this can take a 
form other than military aggression. 

(f) There is as yet no definite military evidence to show in what direction 
action may be contemplated. Doubtless preparations are being made for more 
than one eventuality. There are, however, indications that such action is being 
planned for a comparatively early date. 

(g) There is the possibility that if the report of the commencement of 
progressive mobilisation in February is true, Herr Hitler may envisage 
gradually building up his mobilised forces and concentrating them with the 
object of bringing off some coup not by fighting, but by menace, as he did last 
autumn. Admittedly this seems unlikely, as there is evidence to show that 
Herr Hitler is bitterly disappointed at having been deprived of his ‘small war’ 
against Czechoslovakia in September. 

(hk) As regards designs against the Ukraine and/or Poland there is no direct 
military evidence to confirm this possibility. On the other hand, there is much 
evidence consistent therewith, and none to refute tt. 

We, naturally, cannot be certain that Herr Hitler might not be contem- 
plating the military occupation of Czechoslovakia to round off his recent 
success. The weight of evidence and recent developments are, however, 
against this possibility. 

The internal situation in Roumania and the temptations which the re- 
sources of this country provide might conceivably lead to a military adven- 
ture in a south-easterly direction. But, unless évents take an unexpected turn, 
I do not believe that 1939 will see a German-cum-Hungarian campaign in 
Roumania. It might be difficult in this case for the Germans to ensure the 
localised type of operations which they desire. 

(i) Finally, I would again stress that in spite of all appearances to the 
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contrary, we would be ill-advised to assume that Herr Hitler’s expected ‘dis- 
traction’ for 1939 must inevitably be an easterly one. In discussing this subject 
at great length with my Dutch colleague and with the Counsellor of the 
Dutch Legation we placed the odds on action in the East as against action in 
the West at about 10 to I. 


No. 506 


Ser G. Ogtluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved January 2) 
No. 1418 [C 16/16/18] 
BERLIN, December 29, 1938 
My Lord, . 

As foreshadowed in the final paragraph of my telegram No. 774! of 
December 24, I called upon Herr Aschmann, the Head of the Press Depart- 
ment, on December 27 and drew his attention to the message from the 
‘Deutsches Nachrichten Biiro’ [?correspondent] in London published in the 
press of December 23, reporting atrocities by British troops on Arabs. I pointed 
out that, although he ascribed this report to the Arab agency, it had appeared 
in a prominent position in the newspapers under headings such as ‘Palestine 
is Hell’ and ‘Humanitarian Phrases—Brutal Practice’. I expressed regret that 
more care had not been taken to make it quite clear that these reports 
originated from Arab organisations, and that anyhow it was inconceivable 
and indeed foreign to the British nature that British troops or police should 
go in for deliberate torture. I reminded him of Sir Frederick Maurice’s recent 
speech at Scarborough? in which he said that the British Legion could not 
now accept any invitation to Germany in view of the outrageous libels 
published about the conduct of the British Army in Palestine. I also recalled 
to his memory that the British Legion had for long enjoyed especially cordial 
relations with the German Frontkampfer3 and were prominent advocates of 
better relations with Germany. I then enquired whether we could not think 
out how this present deplorable press war between our two countries could be 
terminated. I said that I quite expected him to retort that we had been 
attacking Germany over the Jewish question. I felt, however, that I could 
assure him that any improvement in the treatment of the Jews would speedily 
have a favourable reflection in many organs of our press and indeed I drew 
his attention to the leading article in “The Times’ of December 22 with regard 
to Dr. Schacht’s conversations,* in which the German difficulties are appre- 
ciated and the very fact that the matter is under consideration is welcomed. 
Even on that slender basis there was a friendly gesture. Herr Aschmann had 
little to say beyond explaining that, although in this authoritarian country 
the press had to comply with the hints conveyed to it by the Government, 

I No. 447. 

2 The reference appears to be to a speech made by Major-General Sir F. Maurice at 


Durham on December 17. 
3 i.e. German ex-Service men. 4 See Appendix VIII. 
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there was no censorship of foreign news which did not concern Germany, the 
insertion of which the Government did not control. 
2. Herr Aschmann promised to think over what I had told him, and after 
consulting the Staatssekretar would revert to the subject in due course. 
I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


No. 507 


Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Haltfax (Received Fanuary 3) 
No. 8 Saving: Telegraphic [C 99/92/55] 


DANZIG, December 30, 1938 

My despatch No. 231.! 

At the request of Herr Greiser I visited him on December 29 when he 
informed me that he understood that British and French Governments were 
contemplating a recommendation by Committee of Three that Council of 
the League of Nations should declare its guarantee of Constitution of Danzig 
to be terminated and withdraw the High Commissioner. He pointed out that 
the Danzig administration had pursued a moderate policy in spite of constant 
provocation from Poland and that, were the intentions of the Committee of 
Three carried out, it would leave the Free City at the mercy of Poland with 
consequences which could not be foreseen. Accordingly he hoped that sug- 
gested action would not be taken but that séatus quo would be maintained, and 
he asked me to communicate this hope to His Majesty’s Government. 

I agreed with Herr Greiser that his administration had pursued a moderate 
policy until the end of September but I reminded him that on January 1, 1938, 
and at intervals throughout the year he had publicly rejoiced in the emanci- 
pation of the Free City from the tutelage of the League of Nations and the 
fact it had successfully conducted its business with Poland without recourse 
to the League. Herr Forster had also expressed similar sentiments and had 
repeatedly announced his determination to assimilate conditions and laws of 
the Free City to those of Germany as completely and as rapidly as possible in 
preparation for the eventual return of Danzig to Germany. He had succeeded 
so far that there was now virtually no difference between the situation here 
and in Germany and the policies of the Free City were in fact directed from 
Berlin through Herr Forster, so that, after the events of September and 
November, the former moderate policy had been succeeded by violations of 
the constitution with anti-Jewish activities and similar irregularities. 

In the circumstances, the association of the League of Nations and its High 
Commissioner with the Free City is only continued on sufferance of National 
Socialists. I also pointed out that the present relationship is between Germany 
and Poland rather than Danzig and Poland, consequently, whether the High 
Commissioner remains or is withdrawn, Poland could be relied upon to 
maintain peaceful relations as long as possible and the National Socialists as 
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long as it suited their convenience to do so. Moreover, it seemed to me that 
when election campaign for Popular Assembly takes place in the spring, it is 
unlikely that the Party would miss the opportunity of exploiting High Com- 
missioner and League of Nations with all the resultant embarrassment and 
humiliation. 

Herr Greiser assured me that if High Commissioner remained in Danzig 
neither he nor League of Nations would be subject to suggested humiliation. 
When I submitted that although Herr Greiser might give such an assurance 
for himself and his administration, he could scarcely do so for Herr Forster 
and National Socialists, he replied that he felt he could give a similar assur- 
ance for Berlin. He added almost plaintively that, if High Commissioner 
were withdrawn ‘poor little Danzig’ would stand defenceless between Ger- 
many and Poland. 

I promised to communicate Herr Greiser’s message but reserved to myself 
the right to cominent on it. 

I cannot help feeling that Herr Greiser, like the High Commissioner, 
wishes to retain his present appointment as long as possible and feels that 
continued presence of High Commissioner in Danzig may conduce to that 
end. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 508 


Minute by Mr. Strang 
[C 16061/197/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 30, 1938 


M. Cambon of the French Embassy left with me today the enclosed memo- 
randum about Danzig, summarising the latest information received by the 
French Government on the subject, together with an expression of the French 
Government’s views. He also showed me a report from the French Consul 
in Danzig, recording a conversation with the High Commissioner which 
modified in some respects the account given in M. Cambon’s memorandum 
of the view taken by the High Commissioner about his own future. 

The French Government are of the opinion that action on this question 
should be taken with promptness and discretion, and that it is urgently 
necessary to find, at any rate, a provisional solution. 

They suggest accordingly :— 

(1) that the Committee of Three should meet a few days before the date 
of the opening of the session of the Council, and, after hearing the High Com- 
missioner, take a decision as to his future; 

(2) that His Majesty’s Government should consider whether it would not 
be desirable that the High Commissioner should be brought to resign of his 
own free will. If he were to do this, the question of the maintenance or sup- 
pression of the post of High Commissioner would be left open, and it would 
be possible to avoid any discussion of the Danzig problem in the Council in 
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the presence of the Polish representative, which the French Government are 
particularly anxious to avoid. 

I told M. Cambon that our information about M. Burckhardt’s present 
attitude was similar to that reported by the French Consul in Danzig, namely 
that he seemed now to be convinced that the situation in Danzig would 
remain stable for a month or two, and that there was no need for a decision 
to be taken as to his future for the time being. We understood that M. Burck- 
hardt’s reason for taking this view was that he had received some kind of 
assurance from the German Government and from Gauleiter Forster that 
nothing would be done in Danzig for a month or two, and that in this way 
elections could be held on the due date and the Constitution amended in due 
form, and the present situation legalised. Meantime, the operation of some 
of the recent enactments would be suspended. 

M. Cambon said that this made clear a point which was obscure in the 
French Consul’s report, namely why it was that, although he reported his 
position as being almost impossible, M. Burckhardt still seemed to think it 
desirable to be maintained at his post for a few months and that no decision 
should be taken to withdraw him for the present at least. 

I also told M. Cambon that the Swedish Minister told me a day or two ago 
that the Swedish Government were definitely of the opinion that a decision 
to withdraw the High Commissioner should be taken at the forthcoming 
session of the Council. M. Cambon said that this was also the view of the 
French Government. 

I told him that we should have to think over what he had told us. We were 
certainly agreed that the Committee of Three should meet a day or two before 
the Council, possibly on January 14, and that there should be a discussion on 
the situation. As to what the conclusion of the Committee of Three should be, 
we were not yet clear. The Secretary of State was anxious not to create too 
much embarrassment for the Polish Government, nor to appear to act with- 
out due consideration for their views. We would, however, consider his com- 
munication and let him have a reply in due course. 

W. STRANG 


ANNEX TO No. 508 
No. 661 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 30 décembre, 1938 


Au cours des échanges de vues qui ont eu lieu récemment a propos de la 
situation du Haut-Commissaire a Dantzig entre l’Ambassade de France 
et le Foreign Office, celui-ci a fait observer qu'il était préférable, a son avis, 
de ne pas soumettre la question au Comité des Trois ou au Conseil de la 
Société des Nations sans étre au préalable informé des vues du Gouvernement 
polonais et de celles du Haut-Commissaire. 

Des indications fournies 4 Varsovie 4 l’Ambassadeur de France — ainsi 
d’ailleurs, semble-t-il, qu’a Ambassadeur de Grande-Bretagne —,, il ressort 
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que M. Beck n’est point partisan de mettre a l’ordre du jour de la prochaine 
session du Conseil de la Société des Nations une question aussi importante et 
concernant ‘un état de choses institué par le Traité de Versailles’. De méme, 
le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres polonais, jugeant inopportun que le 
Comité des Trois se prononce a ce sujet dans le courant de janvier, voudrait 
voir fixer la réunion de ce Comité a une date un peu plus éloignée et en un 
autre lieu que Genéve. En résumé, M. Beck souhaite le maintien du statu quo 
a Dantzig jusqu’ a ce qu'il ait mené a leur terme les négociations entamées 
entre le Reich et la Pologne. 

D’autre part, d’aprés certains renseignements parvenus a la connaissance 
du Gouvernement frangais, M. Burckhardt serait convaincu que le Reich est 
résolu a recouvrer Dantzig a tout prix et que la question dantzicoise peut 
devenir a bref délai la cause d’un conflit grave avec la Pologne. Selon lui, les 
deux Gouvernements de Berlin et de Varsovie désirent toutefois pour le 
moment le maintien du statut de Dantzig et la présence du Haut-Commis- 
saire de la Société des Nations, le premier, afin de pouvoir disposer, au 
moment opportun, d’un nouveau prétexte de déchirer avec éclat l’une des 
clauses du Traité de Versailles, et le second, pour que la garantie de la 
Société des Nations puisse devenir le point de départ d’une action tendant a 
généraliser un conflit suscité par la Ville Libre. Devant de semblables per- 
spectives, M. Burckhardt serait d’avis qu’il n’a plus rien a faire 4 Dantzig et 
envisagerait dés maintenant de donner sa démission. 

Le Gouvernement francais estime pour sa part que ni la Grande-Bretagne, 
ni la France, ni la Société des Nations n’ont intérét a faciliter le maintien du 
statu quo a Dantzig pendant la durée des négociations germano-polonaises, et 
que les suggestions de M. Beck risquent non seulement de placer la Société 
des Nations dans une situation embarrassante, mais encore de réserver a la 
Grande-Bretagne et a la France, en les mettant devant le fait accompli, un 
grave échec diplomatique. 

Par ailleurs, il ne semble pas que la Société des Nations puisse continuer a 
couvrir de son autorité les violations du statut dantzicois. Les efforts de 
M. Burckhardt, dont le réle est précisément de garantir ce statut, ayant été 
vains, et le Sénat de Dantzig ayant manifesté la volonté de passer outre a ses 
observations, on ne voit pas bien de quelle utilité peut étre la présence du 
Haut-Commissaire. 

Etant donné l’incertitude dans laquelle on se trouve des projets allemands 
et polonais, le Gouvernement frangais juge indispensable d’agir avec prompti- 
tude et discrétion. 

Aussi croit-il devoir attirer 4 nouveau lattention du Gouvernement 
britannique sur ce probléme et sur l’urgence d’y trouver une solution au 
moins provisoire. 

Selon M. Georges Bonnet, il ne serait pas sans danger d’accepter la sugges- 
tion polonaise qui consiste a ne réunir le Comité des Trois qu’aprés avoir 
saisi le Conseil des violations de la Constitution signalées par M. Burckhardt. 
Cette procédure aurait pour résultat de donner au représentant de la 
Pologne la faculté d’assister 4 toutes les délibérations qui auront lieu a 
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Genéve sur la question et de lui permettre éventuellement d’entraver une 
initiative des membres du Conseil et du Comité des Trois. 

Le Gouvernement frangais préférerait convoquer ce Comité quelques jours 
avant la réunion du Conseil. De cette fagon, une décision pourrait étre prise 
en toute indépendance aprés audition du Haut-Commissaire. 

Il ne parait pas enfin que M. Burckhardt ait besoin de l’intervention du 
Comité des Trois ou de celle du Conseil pour offrir sa démission. A cet égard, 
le Gouvernement frangais serait trés reconnaissant au Gouvernement 
britannique de vouloir bien examiner s’il ne serait pas opportun d’amener 
le Haut-Commissaire a faire ce geste auquel il avait déja songé lui-méme et 
qui aurait lavantage d’éviter des discussions avec le représentant de la 
Pologne a Genéve, tout en réservant la décision de principe relative au 
maintien ou a la suppression du poste de Haut-Commissaire. 


No. 509 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received Fanuary 2) 
No. 1543 [C 20/15/18] 


PARIS, December 30, 1938 


His Majesty's Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him 
a memorandum by the Military Attaché regarding German military 


strategy. 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 509 
No. 1261 


PARIS, December 29, 1938 
The Ambassador, 

I had an interview this morning with Colonel Gauché. I found him rather 
disturbed. He said that the Germans were certainly behmd the Italians in 
their present claims against France, and he was not certain in his own mind 
that they would not support them, even to the point of war; partly owing to 
Hitler’s personal regard for Mussolini. He then went on to develop a theory 
that if Germany found herself faced with war against France and England in 
the near future, she would certainly not commit the stupidity of attacking 
France. Nor did he think that she would violate Belgian territory. He sug- 
gested that her plan of campaign would be to seize Holland north of the 
Rhine, thus gaining possession of the Rhine throughout its length and pro- 
viding herself with an excellent line of defence in the north, and, at the same 
time, gaining possession of the coast of Holland which would give her a 
jumping off place for submarine warfare against the British Isles. ‘This opera- 
tion could be carried out very quickly, and, the western powers being faced 
with a fatt accompli, Germany would remain on the defensive on land and 
continue the offensive in the air only. I pointed out to Colonel Gauché that 
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in my opinion Germany stood to lose more than she did to gain by such a 
plan, to which he replied that I must not underestimate the seriousness with 
which he was speaking. He said that to his certain knowledge there was a 
strong party in Germany which considered that this was the way in which a 
future war in the west could be won. From the German point of view also this 
was the moment for this type of war because, although their land forces were 
not yet developed to their full possibilities, they were still strong enough to 
hold the defensive line in the west, and, as far as the air was concerned, they 
had to-day a superiority which they could not hope to keep for ever. 

Subsequently I saw Colonel Petibon, and although I did not discuss the 
question with him at length, having other things to talk about, I found him 
also strongly of the opinion that there would be war in Europe next year, 
although he said that it was possible that neither France nor England might 
be engaged. He was evidently thinking of the Ukraine. In answer to a sugges- 
tion from me that from the point of view of the German army the spring of 1939 
was a very bad time to start a war, he agreed, but said that the preparation 
was a matter of comparison, and that Great Britain, at any rate, was com- 
paratively far less prepared than Germany. 

To sum up, I have the impression that the French General Staff are quite 
convinced that war is coming in Europe, and before very long. 

W. FRASER 
Colonel, Military Attaché 


No. 510 


Letter from Mr. Strang to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
[C 15740/197/55] 


Dear Kennard FOREIGN OFFICE, December 31, 1938 


Raczynski, who had received an account of your interview with Beck on 
December 20, came to see me to discuss the situation. He said he had no 
instructions to do so, but thought it would be useful to compare notes. 

I told him what had passed between yourself and Beck, as set out in your 
telegram No. 155,! and he gave me his version. 

As regards alternative course 2 mentioned by Beck, Raczynski said that 
from his telegram (which was drafted in very summary form and was not 
very clear) the proposal seemed to be not so much that the proceedings of the 
Committee of Three should be spun out pending the result of the Polish- 
German negotiations, but rather that the meeting should be postponed until 
Beck was able to report to us something definite. He did not himself think this 
would be a good plan. Raczynski also said that he understood that if, when 
the Committee of Three was eventually assembled, it could be called in 
London, Beck himself might be able to come. 

I told him that we were not yet in a position to comment on what Beck had 
said to you, but hoped to be able to do so after the holidays. 
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I said, however, that I knew that the Secretary of State was very conscious 
of the Polish point of view as regards the Danzig question, and that the last 
thing he wished to do was to precipitate matters and by so doing create 
embarrassment for Poland. 

There was one other point, though in this I was only giving him my 
personal impression, namely that if [st] when the Committee of Three met, 
and I did not see how we could very well avoid having a meeting at Geneva in 
January, it would be an important element in their deliberations if they 
could be placed in possession of adequate information as regards the object 
and progress of the Polish-German negotiations. 

WILLIAM STRANG 


No. 511 


Str H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 3) 
No. 111 Saving: Telegraphic [C 92/92/55] 


WARSAW, January 1, 1939 

Your telegram No. 120.! 

I had yesterday long conversations with the High Commissioner for 
Danzig, Polish Commissioner-General at Danzig, Head of League of Nations 
Section of Ministry of Foreign Affairs and American Consul at Danzig who 
is intelligent and was able to give me an unprejudiced view of the situation 
there. 

M. Burckhardt agrees that he should leave Danzig but considers that the 
exact moment at which he should do so is a matter for reflection. Present 
situation is paradoxical in that the Poles, the Danzigers and Germans all 
apparently wish him to remain at present. 

I suggested to him that attitude of the Poles was due to desire to use him as 
a bargaining counter and secondly to .. .2 Herr Greiser wished him to stay 
as buttressing his position as President of Senate vis 2 vis the Gauleiter. I did 
not add that possibly the Gauleiter wished him to stay as a butt. 

M. Burckhardt agreed but considered there was a temporary lull and that 
a tense situation would not arise in the immediate future owing no doubt to 
negotiations between Berlin and Warsaw. 

When I suggested to him that we might nevertheless suddenly be faced 
with either an agreement between Poland and Germany or a failure to reach 
an agreement and that either eventuality might expose both him and the 
League of Nations to humiliation, he agreed and suggested that best course 
would be that violations of the Constitution should not come before the 
Council of the League on January 16 but that Committee of Three should 
give protracted consideration to the question and announce to the press that 
they were doing so. M. Burckhardt might in the meantime take the longish 
leave of absence due to him. We should await the outcome of the negotiations 

1 Not printed. This telegram informed Sir H. Kennard, in response to an enquiry from 
him, that His Majesty’s Government had no message to be given to M. Burckhardt. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 
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between Poland and Germany and, as soon as Polish Government notified us 
of result of these negotiations, adapt our course of action accordingly. 

Polish Commissioner-General considers the Gauleiter is hesitating to hold 
the elections for the Diet in April as he is afraid of Catholic vote which 
amounts to about forty per cent. and might vote Polish. American Consul 
doubts if Catholic vote amounts to forty per cent. and does not think in any 
case that it would vote Polish. 

All those I spoke to agreed that all cases of violation of Constitution could 
be legalized by legislation after the elections except ‘Beamtengesetz’,> the 
oath given to National Socialist Party. I was unable to extract any reliable 
information regarding probable lines of present negotiations between 
Germany and Poland about Danzig but I still have the impression which may 
of course be mistaken that Germany may at present time be seeking only a 
halfway solution. She may therefore be content to leave status of the Free 
City as it is and only demand that Polish representation of foreign affairs be 
abolished. Customs Union and so forth would stand but Germany might 
demand a corridor across the Corridor. 

I feel M. Beck can hardly make any concession. 

In M. Beck’s absence M. Burckhardt has only had a short conversation 
with Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs who merely echoed M. Beck’s views 
that any decision as regards High Commissioner should be postponed until 
negotiations in Berlin have been concluded. 

Polish Commissioner-General confirms to me that Poland is making very 
strong representations at Danzig regarding position of Polish Jews. 

I emphasized to M. Gwiazdowski the importance, in the event of it being 
agreed that we should await the outcome of Polish-German negotiations, of 
our being given full warning before their definite conclusion in order that 
we could adapt ourselves to any new situation that might arise therefrom. 

Repeated to Danzig. 

3 See No. 319. 


No. 512 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved January 2, 4.30 p.m.) - 
No. 2 Telegraphic [C 42/3/12] 


PRAGUE, January 2, 1939, 4.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 559.! 

Owing to Christmas and New Year engagements and holidays it is still 
impossible to see Minister for Foreign Affairs but I have made enquiries on 
January 2 of the Chief Permanent Official at Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Krno. He knew nothing of introduction of a Numerus Clausus or of any 
discrimination against the Jews and pointed out youth organisation to which 

t Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Newton was instructed to make enquiries with regard 
to the reports of anti-Jewish measures referred to above. 
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(? you) .. .? while it may be important is not in a position to commit Govern- 
ment. 

M. Krno will however make specific enquiries and give me an official reply 
as soon as possible. He appreciated the importance of doing nothing to 
hamper the loan negotiations and I observed to him how embarrassing it 
must be for His Majesty’s Government if while they are doing all they can to 
alleviate the Jewish problem it is meanwhile aggravated by any measures 
taken by the Czechoslovak Government. 

Dr. Pospisil was away last week but Mr. Hough is pressing him to-day in 
the sense of paragraph 3 of your telegram and I have spoken similarly to 
M. Krno. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 513 


Sir G. Ogtlote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved Fanuary 2, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 1 Telegraphic [C 70/16/18] 


BERLIN, January 2, 1939, 6.40 p.m. 


My despatch No. 1418! of December 29. 

Head of Press Department asked me to visit him this morning in order to 
draw my attention to an article by Wells? in today’s ‘News Chronicle’ to the 
effect that Hitler and certain of his associates should in the course of this year 
‘be put away’ and that there were many in Germany who would risk a blood 
bath in order to do so. 

He said the German Embassy in London were being instructed to lodge a 
complaint. 

I have not yet seen the text of this article of which Herr Aschmann had 
only a telegraphic summary in German. I understand however that the 
article also stated that the present policy of the German Government was 
strengthening the radical anti-German elements in Great Britain. I seized on 
this point and rubbed it into Herr Aschmann that it was indeed true that the 
attitude of Germany towards my country since Munich had created great 
difficulties for Mr. Chamberlain’s work of appeasement for which he had 
made gestures of friendship for Germany without parallel and without pre- 
cedent. I said this was not sufficiently realised by those who controlled the 
press in this country and I hoped that Herr Aschmann would impress it in 
the proper quarters. 

Herr Aschmann did not mention the article in the ‘Daily Telegraph’ of 
goth December reporting impending trial of some twenty conspirators against 
the life of Herr Hitler regarding which we have no reliable information. 


1 No. 506. 2 Mr. H. G. Wells. See also No. 518. 
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No. 514 
Mr. une (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 11) 


No. 1 [C 364/92/55] 


My Lord, DANZIG, January 2, 1939 


With reference to my saving telegram No. 8' of December 30, I have now 
the honour to forward herewith copy with translation of a self-explanatory 
communication? with accompanying enclosure that I have received from 
Herr Greiser regarding his request that I communicate to Your Lordship the 
desire of the Administration of the Free City of Danzig that the League of 
Nations’ High Commissioner be retained here. 

2. In view of my apprehensions regarding the exploitation of the High 
Commissioner and the League of Nations in connection with the election here 
next Spring, I asked for this assurance for whatever use I might possibly be 
able to make of it, should the necessity arise at that time. 

3. I have ascertained that no similar approach has been made to my 
Swedish colleague, but I have refrained from enquiring of my French 
colleague, whose discretion is doubtful. 

4. Copies of this despatch and its enclosures are being sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Berlin and Warsaw.  T have. &c 


G. SHEPHERD 
1 No. 507. | 2 i.e. a covering letter (not printed). 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 514 
Memorandum 


It would be welcomed by the Government of the Free City of Danzig if the 
institution of a High Commissioner of the League of Nations were maintained. 
The presence in Danzig of a High Commissioner is desirable from the Danzig 
pomt of view because a High Commissioner—even if it is unnecessary for him 
to arbitrate in disputes between Danzig and Poland—by reason of his presence 
alone exercises a moderating influence on the course of events. 

During the election campaign preceding the approaching re-election of 
the Popular Assembly (Volkstag) which falls due according to the legislative 
period, neither the institution nor the person of the High Commissioner of 
the League of Nations will be subjected to any attacks whatsoever. 


No. 315 
Sir G. Ogilote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Recewved Fanuary 5) 
No. 5 [C 2173/15/18] 
My Lord, BERLIN, January 3, 1939 


I have the honour to submit herewith a survey of the present position in 
Germany as it would appear at the beginning of the year. 

2. Politically, the year 1938 witnessed the successful attainment, in spite of 
opposition both at home and abroad and in face of the risk of a European war, 
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of the greater part of Herr Hitler’s long-treasured and loudly proclaimed 
ambition for the incorporation into Germany of the blocks of German people 
dwelling close to her frontiers. In the economic sphere, the programme of 
Field-Marshal Goring’s Four-Year Plan for the attainment of a maximum 
degree of self-sufficiency and the efforts to build up armaments to an extent 
to render Germany immune from attack in any quarter and free to carry out 
her objectives abroad have imposed an increasing strain on the moral and 
material resources of the country, which have been further seriously impaired 
by the complete elimination of Jewish elements in the technical and business 
spheres. The beginning of 1939, therefore, witnessed Herr Hitler drunk with 
his resounding successes in Austria and Sudetenland and thirsting still more 
for political adventure, but at the same time handicapped by the strain 
which his very successes have imposed on the nation’s moral and economic 
resources. In order, therefore, to secure contentment at home he is tempted 
to provide some foreign diversion, and, moreover, the necessity of obtaining 
raw materials essential to the Four-Year Plan and to an overwhelming 
standard of rearmament also urges him to grasp for certain essential com- 
inodities. Germany is accordingly being mobilised and made ready for action 
in any direction the Fiihrer may command. 

3. How, when and where this action is to be taken it is impossible with 
certainty to foretell, but what can definitely be said is that there is in this 
country a general atmosphere of apprehension that something grave, if not 
disastrous, must eventually occur. This anxiety, arising out of uncertainty, 
breeds rumour and gossip of all description. There is only one direction in 
which Herr Hitler with comparative ease could possess himself of many of the 
raw materials lacking to Germany, and that is in the East, and consequently 
the agricultural and mineral resources of the Ukraine and even of Roumanian 
territory are the subject of mych talk. It is in that direction that Germany 
appears most likely to break out. 

4. Unfortunately, there are other considerations which compel an observer 
not to ignore the West. While Herr Hitler hopes that France can be restrained 
either by Germany’s new western fortifications or by diplomatic methods, or 
even complications with Italy, he is highly irritated with the reaarmament of 
Great Britain, which he fears may be used to queer his pitch in the East. He 
also deeply resents the hostility shown to Germany by so many foreign Powers 
over her treatment of the Jews, and he blames Great Britain and America for 
taking the lead in organising and perpetuating this unfriendly feeling. He 
hopes that France, either through internal dissension or disillusionment at the 
events which preceded Munich, will be neutralised, so that, if an opportunity 
arose, he could by an overwhelming air attack and vigorous submarine action 
crush Great Britain while she is yet unready. This is a contingency which, 
though remote, should not be overlooked. With regard to Italy, on the above 
reasoning, it is not likely—and, indeed, I have no evidence—that Berlin 
would encourage Rome to push to extremes her present demands on Paris, 
for a war between France and the southern partner of the Axis would no 
doubt involve Germany in the very contingency—a war with France—which 
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her foreign policy seems at present to wish to avoid. Such an eventuality 
would hamper the effectiveness of any German advance in the East. To this 
it can, of course, be objected with great force that a German attack on Great 
Britain would also certainly involve war with France, but it is quite possible 
that here the Germans will with France repeat the mistake which they made 
in 1914 with Great Britain. 

5. Such is the position and such is the danger. What, therefore, can be done 
to avoid a European war? If Hitler is determined to reach out for raw 
materials and to create a system of Central European vassal States in compen- 
sation for the lost German colonial empire, nothing can in practice stop him 
from demanding either complete surrender to his terms, as he has already 
done and will continue to do with Czechoslovakia, or taking forcible action. 
The Pax Britannica is no longer respected in Central Europe, and Great 
Britain can no more hope to be the policeman of Europe. Any intervention 
on our part in German relations with the east of Europe is already being, and 
will continue to be, hotly resented, and we are powerless forcibly to arrest 
German action. While, therefore, surrender or, alternatively, war cannot, if 
Hitler so wills it, be avoided, it should, indeed, be possible to keep Great 
Britain out of war (1) by facing the issue clearly and in good time that we 
cannot guarantee the status quo in Central and Eastern Europe, and (2) by 
exerting all our efforts to cultivate and maintain good relations with Field- 
Marshal Goring and the moderate Nazis with a view to their exercising a 
restraining influence on the extremists, such as Ribbentrop, Goebbels and 
Himmler, who at present have the ear of Hitler. These extremists can surely 
not remain for ever in favour. Hitler has already been known to act behind 
Ribbentrop’s back in matters of high policy, as, for example, in the case of 
Captain Wiedemann’s visit to London last summer. The position of Goebbels, 
that vile and dissolute demagogue, is shaken, and Himmler will be no match 
for Goéring, who is now quietly building up a corps d’élite of his own and can 
count on the loyalty of the overwhelmingly powerful German air force and on 
the force of his own personal popularity with the people. It is also hardly 
necessary to stress the point that Goring and his fellow-moderates in the party 
would have the support of the majority of the German people, Nazi and anti- 
Nazi, who are subjected to the tyranny of the 5 per cent. extremist minority. 

6. I was much interested to read the record of the conversation! which the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions had with Mr. Pirow on the 5th December. 
Mr. Pirow, being of German birth and education and representing a member 
of the British Commonwealth which has shown strong Separatist and Re- 
publican tendencies, was in a specially advantageous position to obtain 
confidential information of Nazi intentions. I entirely agree with Mr. Pirow’s 
estimate of Hitler’s intentions regarding armaments, and I have confirmation 
of German fatalism about the prospect of war. I agree, too, that Field- 
Marshal Goring is the second man in Germany and is the most likely successor 
to Hitler in the event of the latter’s demise. On the other hand, Goring, 
although he is the No. 2, is also devotedly loyal to his chief, and I see no 

1 Not printed. 
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indication whatever of his leading a movement against the Fuhrer. It is also 
true that Goring disapproves not so much of the elimination of the Jews as 
of the drastic methods adopted to that end, and it was no doubt his sense of 
loyalty to the Fuhrer that made him the principal signatory to the decrees 
banishing the Jews from the economic life of the country. Géring’s remarks 
about Tanganyika as a place of settlement for German Jews are also inter- 
esting, but here again his loyalty to Hitler will cause him to drop this proposal 
if it is decisively and finally disapproved. _ 

7. I conclude this despatch with a note of warning. I have heard from 
various sources that the impression is still current in authoritative circles in 
London that in a war with Germany we would hold a trump-card which 
might turn the scale, namely, the power to provoke internal revolt. With the 
greatest respect, I submit that this is a dangerous fallacy. If and when Herr 
Hitler decides that a war with Britain is necessary, the Germans, extremists 
and moderates, will, with their characteristic discipline, follow him to a man, 
and any would-be opposition will be promptly and ruthlessly dealt with by 
the S.S. It will be a long time, and only after much reciprocal destruction, 
that opposition will show its head with effect. This, indeed, is not a trump- 
card which we hold already; it is at best a trump which we might turn up. 

8. A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Paris, Warsaw, Rome and Prague. Thavec we. 


GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


No. 516 


Str G. Ogtlote-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 5) 
No. 13 [C 2176/15/18] 

BERLIN, January 4, 1939 
His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, with reference to Berlin 
despatch to Foreign Office No. 1417! of the 29th December, 1938, has the 
honour to transmit to him a copy of a note by the Military Attaché, dated 
the 28th December, 1938, respecting Yugoslav military views on the general 


situation. 
t No. 505. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 516 


Note by Colonel Mason-MacFarlane respecting Yugoslav Military Views on the 
General Situation 

BERLIN, December 28, 1938 

I had a long talk to-day with my new Yugoslav colleague. Colonel Vauhnik 

is an ex-officer of the Austro-Hungarian army, a native of Marburg, talks 

very good German, served in the war in the Klagenfurt Infantry Regiment 

and later in a ‘Sturm-Bataillon’, and is altogether very un-Balkan. He knows 
Austria well, and has many friends there and also in the Czech army. 
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Without going into his detailed arguments, I have his general opinions on 
possibilities for next year, which, he assures me, are those held by his superiors 
in Belgrade :— 


(a) 


(b 


wee” 


(d) 


(f) 


(g) 


(f) 


(1) 


It is almost certain that the Germans will undertake a major military 
‘distraction’ next year—commencing very probably not later than 
April. Herr Hitler will be forced to do something of the sort by the 
economic situation in Germany. 

The revised German mobilisation scheme for 1939 will probably come 
into effect from the 1st March. All service ministries are now working - 
on it very intensively. 

It is possible that Herr Hitler may content himself with a succession of 
minor ‘distractions’ commencing with Memel. This is, however, held 
to be unlikely, and something on a large scale is to be anticipated. 
The two main possibilities are joint action with Hungary against 
Roumania, or joint action with Czechoslovakia against Poland. In 
either case operations would probably commence with support of 
Ukraine self-determination in the Carpatho-Ukraine and in Bukovina. 
Whether Poland or Roumania is selected as the victim depends upon 
events in the near future—mainly upon the way in which the internal 
situation in Roumania develops. 

The Yugoslav General Staff consider that it is much more likely that 
action will be taken initially against Roumania and not against Poland. 
In either case the Germans are assured of an ally imbued with almost 
fanatical dislike of the intended enemy. The Hungarians loathe the 
Roumanians and want to get Transylvania back. The Czechs are at 
the moment more bitter against the Poles than ever they were. 

The German designs in the Ukraine country are believed to consist 
initially of the establishment of a nucleus independent Ukraine con- 
sisting of the Carpatho-Ukraine and Bukovina, and to take advantage 
of further developments as opportunities present themselves. 

The Roumanian Government is doing all it can to secure the co- 
operation of Yugoslavia and to present a united front as soon and as 
completely as possible. The Roumanian Court is doing all it can in this 
direction with the Yugoslav Court. The Yugoslav Government, how- 
ever, has little confidence in King Carol, and is gravely perturbed 
over the way in which the internal situation in Roumania may de- 
velop. Both the Government and the General Staff are adopting a 
most reserved attitude in face of Roumanian advances. 

The Yugoslav General Staff are as yet unconvinced that a war com- 
mencing before next year’s harvest can be anything but a hazardous 
gamble for Germany. They are, however, quite prepared to see Herr 
Hitler forced to risk a gambler’s throw. They have been much im- 
pressed by Germany’s recent efforts to increase her stocks of foodstuffs 


—notably the recent large purchase of cereals from Czechoslovakia. 


F, N. Mason-MACFARLANE, 
Colonel, Military Attaché 
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No. 517 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received Fanuary 5, 4.10 p.m.) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [C 2317/54/18] 


WARSAW, January 5, 1939, 12.34 p.m. 


Semi-official communiqué of today announces that M. Beck will meet 
Herr von Ribbentrop at Munich shortly on his way back from the Riviera. 
It is widely rumoured that M. Beck will also visit Herr Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden.' Polish-German negotiations regarding expulsion of Jews from 
Germany are being resumed in Berlin. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

1 Sir G, Ogilvie-Forbes telegraphed (telegram No. 4) on January 6 a press statement that 
on January 5 M. Beck was received at Berchtesgaden by Herr Hitler in the presence of Herr 
von Ribbentrop. 


No. 518 


Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) 
No. 42 [C 222/16/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1939 
Sir, 
The German Ambassador asked to see me to-day and said that he wished 
to enter a protest against the article that had recently been contributed to the 
‘News Chronicle’ by Mr. H. G. Wells. He said that during recent months he 
had drawn the attention of the Department to certain press attacks on, or 
caricatures of, Herr Hitler, but that this last article, of which he complained 
to-day, was far more objectionable than anything which had preceded it. To 
describe Herr Hitler as a certifiable lunatic and to suggest that it would be 
a patriotic act if he were to be put away was going far beyond any legitimate 
criticism, and he was bound to register the strongest objection to it. 
2. I told the Ambassador that I deplored the article not less than he did 
and, in regard to the particular passages that he had quoted, could only 
"express my regret to him for them. I readily appreciated what he had said 
about German feeling concerning attacks on the head of the German State. 
At the same time, he would agree that no exact analogy was possible between 
the position of the constitutional monarch in England, who was outside all - 
political controversy, and that of the German Chancellor, who was necessarily 
the prime actor in matters that excited keenest controversy and debate. 
Moreover, as he knew, we had no legal power to restrain the press in this 
country, and the article of which he very naturally complained was, in fact, 
principally concerned with criticism of His Majesty’s Government in general 
and of the Prime Minister in particular, and even included derogatory 
references to the King and Queen. I hoped, therefore, that he would not be 
tempted to exaggerate the importance of the influence of Mr. H. G. Wells 
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and would not think that these criticisms were particularly directed against 
his country. I added that, although I naturally recognised that his probable 
reply would be that the matters at present exciting British criticism were 
matters of domestic interest only to Germany, it was none the less true that, 
so long as action continued to be taken in Germany that so greatly shocked 
world opinion, criticism directed at the person who was held principally 
responsible was inevitable. The Ambassador replied to this that he did not 
complain of criticism of policy, even sharper than was often uttered, but mere 
abuse was not legitimate criticism and only did harm. 

3. So far as concerned Anglo-German relations, the Ambassador said he 
was more optimistic than he had been a few weeks ago, but did not develop 
this further than saying that when he went back to Germany next month he 
proposed to examine there the possibility of making some progress in the 
economic field and on the question of some form of limitation of aerial warfare. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 


No. 519 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 51 [C 224/92/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1939 
Sir, 

At the conclusion of my conversation with the French Ambassador yester- 
day, M. Corbin said that he wished to mention the question of Danzig. The 
position of the French Government was that they were very unwilling to see 
the High Commissioner or the League of Nations placed in a position of 
embarrassment by any agreement that the Polish and German Governments 
might reach. Their inclination, accordingly, was to feel that the High Com- 
missioner should be withdrawn or should resign. I said that we had also been 
disposed to think on these lines, but that there was also to be remembered the 
possible undesirable effect of causing annoyance to Colonel Beck and the 
Polish Government on an issue of which perhaps in no circumstances could 
we securely count on being able to influence the outcome, when we might in 
certam circumstances want Colonel Beck’s assistance in a much graver 
situation. We had, accordingly, been coming to feel that the wiser plan might 
be to encourage the Committee of Three to go slow at Geneva, and take such 
steps as we could to keep ourselves apprised of the progress of the German- 
Polish negotiations, in order that we might have the opportunity of adjusting 
our plan of action in the light of the situation as these negotiations might 
develop it. I added that we had more than once expressed our view to the 
effect that, if the German and Polish Governments could, in fact, reach 
agreement, we should not feel disposed to raise objection, more especially if 
the agreement was one which had due regard to the position of minorities, 

I am, &c. 
HALirax 
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No. 520 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received Fanuary 7, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 5 Telegraphic [C 2959/54/18] 
My telegram No. 4.! BERLIN, January 6, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

I am at present not in a position to furnish authentic information as to 
nature of Herr Hitler’s interview with M. Beck at Berchtesgaden but I learn 
indirectly that suggestion for visit originated with Germans and that Herr 
Hitler asked M. Beck for an explanation of his attitude towards Soviet Russia. 

I also gather Herr Hitler has not yet finally decided nature of his policy 
towards Poland. 

I am informed with reference to resumption of conversations concerning 
Polish Jews that Germans are considering question of allowing Jews who are 
expelled to Poland to take 25 per cent. of their property with them, remainder 
to be deposited in a blocked account. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 

1 Not printed. See No. 517, note 1. 


No. 521 


Viscount Haltfax to Sir E. Phipps (Parts) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [C 15976/11169/18} 
Your despatch No. 1506.! FOREIGN OFFICE, January 7, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 
It would be useful to have some idea of the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment before the conversations in Rome begin. 
t No. 446. 


No. 522 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received Fanuary 10) 


No. 27 [(C 345/281/17] 
My Lord, PARIS, january 7, 1939 


With reference to my letter of the 28th December’ to Sir O. Sargent regard- 
ing the action which France would take if Germany attacked Poland, I have 
the honour to transmit to Your Lordship, herewith, a despatch from the 
Military Attaché in which he examines this question from the military point 
of view, and at the same time discusses what he considers would be the 
probable action of France if Great Britain were attacked by Germany. 

1 Not printed. In this letter Sir E. Phipps thought that it would be difficult to get any 
definite statement from the French Government on the action which they would take in the 
event of a German attack on Poland. Sir E. Phipps thought, however, that the French would 
‘fight to the last man in defence of French territory against Germany, and in defence of 
French territory, metropolitan or colonial, against Italy’. He also thought that they would 
fight if Great Britain were attacked by Germany. 
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2. I have asked Colonel Fraser to make further enquiries of the General 
Staff with a view to ascertaining whether they endorse General Héring’s 
statement that the Siegfried Line is to the Maginot Line as 12 is to 1, and, if 
so, how this statement can be reconciled with the attitude which they adopted 
in September last when General Gamelin, according to M. Daladier (see my 
telegram No. 579, Saving, of the 8th September last), was ‘convinced that 
- he would be able to undertake a series of limited offensives. The Siegfried 
Line is not in the least comparable to the Maginot Line. . . . Another year, 
or even more, would be necessary to make it really formidable.’ 

I have, &c. 


Eric Puipps 
2 See Volume IT of this Series, No. 807. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 522 


Colonel Fraser to Sir E. Phipps 

No. 16. 

PARIS, january 4, 1939 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to your letter, dated the 28th December, 1938, 
to Sir O. Sargent, in which you discuss the probable reaction of France to an 
attack on Poland by Germany, and to point out that in the circumstances of 
to-day, this question is almost more military than political. As Your Excellency 
is aware the pacts binding France to assist Poland are sufficiently elastic to be 
capable of more than one interpretation, and it is therefore a reasonable 
hypothesis that her action would be governed more by military possibilities 
than by her liabilities under any existing treaty. Your Excellency will recollect 
that the Secretary of State for War told you that General Héring, the 
Governor of Strasbourg, had said in conversation with him, that in his 
opinion the Siegfried Line was to the Maginot Line as twelve is to one. This 
is perhaps an over-statement, but in any case it shows that the German 
defences on the French frontier are such that it would be very difficult to make 
any impression on them, and are very much stronger than they were in 
September last. There is always, of course, the possibility of attacking the 
Ruhr via Belgium, since it appears that the defences opposite the Belgian 
frontier are less strong, but in this case the French would have the Belgian 
army against them, and I am sure that it is a course which they would be 
very reluctant to pursue for both military and political reasons, except with 
the consent of Belgium. At the same time I do not think that France could 
watch the general mobilisation of the German army without herself mobilis- 
ing, and since this would put her in a position to intervene actively if a 
favourable opportunity offered, it would force the Germans to leave a very con- 
siderable army on the western front, and probably also to maintain some sort 
of general reserve in the interior of Germany. Thus the mere fact that the 
French army was mobilised would be of very material assistance to the Poles. 
And here we are faced with the question of comparative strengths. Without 
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going into too much detail we may assume that at the moment the Germans 
can mobilise a maximum of 110 divisions, the Poles about 50, and the French 
about 100. If we assume that Germany would be compelled to have available 
not less than fifty divisions to guard her western frontier in case of need, it 
leaves her only some sixty divisions for operations against Poland, a force 
insufficient to ensure a rapid success. The next question is whether a mobilised 
France would be able for long to keep out of the war, and in my opinion if it 
lasted for more than a very few weeks circumstances might force her to inter- 
vene. It is worth noting here that Poland has far more possibilities of pro- 
longed resistance than had Czechoslovakia, since she has what the Czechs 
lacked, that is to say room to manceuvre. It is true that on the other hand 
Germany has in her air force an offensive weapon which she could use against 
France, and to which France would find it very difficult to make any active 
reply, but even so it seems reasonable to suppose that if Poland resists German 
demands to the point of war, Germany will not accept the challenge, at any 
rate until her army is much stronger than it is at present, or unless she can be 
sure that France is fully occupied with Italy. From the military point of view, 
then, the events in the Mediterranean and North Africa are likely to have a 
very important bearing on German action this year in Eastern Europe, and 
if war between France and Italy is avoided, it seems likely that she will 
attempt to make a bargain with Poland on the subject of the Ukraine, or that 
if she fails here she will limit herself to attempts to produce an Ukrainian 
_ autonomy campaign, either in Poland alone or in both Poland and Russia, 
supported by all possible pressure on Poland, but stopping short of war. I 
have discussed the whole question with both General Dentz and Colonel 
Petibon. Both were emphatic that the French army would never enter 
Belgium except by invitation of the Belgians. Colonel Petibon insisted strongly 
that the French were in a position to help Poland in the event of war with 
Germany, especially if the latter were engaged with Russia as well, but he 
suggested that the problem presented greater difficulties than the rescue of 
Czechoslovakia in September. He, however, has always been of the opinion 
that, if Czechoslovakia had fought, France would have been bound to fight too. 

In the same letter, also, Your Excellency refers to the probable action of 
France if Great Britain were attacked by Germany. In this connexion, I 
would draw your attention to my despatch No. 1261! dated the 29th De- 
cember, 1938, in which Colonel Gauché suggests that a possible course of 
action for Germany in the spring of 1939 would be to occupy that part of 
Holland which lies north of the Rhine, thus gaining possession of the coast 
and a good jumping-off place for both air and submarine attack against 
Great Britain. Elsewhere in the west it would remain scrupulously on the 
defensive and any violation of Belgian territory would be avoided. Militarily, 
the operation suggested by Colonel Gauché seems to be perfectly feasible, and 
with the present régime in Germany I am sure that it is a contingency which 
we ought to consider. It is to be noted too, and this is very important, as 
pointed out in my memorandum already referred to, that although for the 

™ No. 509, enclosure. 
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German army the spring of 1939 may not be a very favourable moment for 
an offensive on a great scale, from the point of view of the air it is, since the 
German air force has gained a superiority for the moment which it can hardly 
hope to maintain for very long. At the moment too the ground anti-aircraft 
defences in Great Britain and France are less strong than they will be in six 
months or a year. 

It is possible that Germany having occupied Holland might make her 
demands on Great Britain under the threat of the aerial bombardment of 
London, and of submarine warfare against British commerce, since it is not 
impossible that the new submarines which she has just announced her inten- 
tion of building have already been constructed in sections. At the same time, 
she might demand the neutrality of France and Belgium under the threat of 
similar action against them. In these circumstances, would French public 
opinion accept the hazard of war, and the possibility of enormous material 
damage to Paris and the consequent interruption of the national life, in order 
to save British colonies, or perhaps only the British mandated territories? 
Nor must it be forgotten that for France the immediate consequence of war 
would be the mobilisation of some 6 million men and the manning of her 
eastern frontiers, whereas Great Britain, the country directly threatened, in 
the first instance at any rate, could only mobilise her fleet and send, at the 
most, a few aeroplanes and a small, a very small, expeditionary force to 
France. This question also I have discussed with Colonel Petibon. He refuses 
to admit for a moment that France would allow Great Britain to be threatened 
without immediately coming to her support. His argument here, too, is that 
in September 1938 France was ready to fight for Czechoslovakia if she had 
been called upon to do so, and that the man in the street in France knows 
perfectly well that the integrity of the British Empire is of paramount im- 
portance for the security of France. I am not sure that the argument is good, 
since France did not, in fact, fight for Czechoslovakia, but I think that the 
conclusion is probably sound. He went on to say, what he has often said 
before, that French public opinion was undoubtedly disturbed by the 
apparent refusal of Great Britain to accept the realities of the European 
situation and to adopt in peace measures necessitated by the totalitarian 
nature of modern war. 

Yesterday evening, also, I had a conversation with General Renondeau, 
who quitted the post of French Military Attaché in Berlin on the 15th Novem- 
ber last. He, as opposed to Colonel Gauché, did not consider that there was 
any likelihood of a German offensive of whatever nature in the West in the 
near future. He said that Germany was not in a position to face a long war, 
and that the German General Staff did not believe that a decision could be 
brought about by bombardment from the air. The first necessity for Germany 
was to develop a source of supply for raw materials in the East, 1.e., the 
Ukraine, and he was convinced that this was the first objective. 

I have, &c. 
W. FRASER, 
Colonel, Military Attaché 
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No. 523 


The Earl of Perth (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 8, 10.0 a.m.) 
1 No. 16 Telegraphic [C 264/15/18] 


ROME, January 8, 1939, 12.30 a.m. 


The French Ambassador again today expressed [? himself] somewhat pessi- 
mistically about the European future. He thought discontent was growing so 
fast in this country both for economic reasons and also because Italy’s foreign 
policy was highly unpopular that Signor Mussolini was bound to try to 
obtain some striking success within the near future. Perhaps this might be in 
Spain but if it did not occur there he felt that anti-French campaign would 
be intensified. Although the French Government did not believe that German 
Government were ready to support Signor Mussolini’s demands in the 
Mediterranean to the point of war he was not convinced himself since Signor 
Mussolini had a strong claim to Herr Hitler’s help in view of the aid he had 
already given the latter. 

The Ambassador seemed to think that Count Ciano’s future visits to 
Belgrade and to Warsaw would have for their main purpose to include these 
two countries in the Axis and thus create a real ‘Mitteleuropa’ stretching from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. He did not think that Colonel Beck would 
resist the German demands further as regards the Ukraine though a con- 
dominium might for a time be established there. The Polish Ambassador 
had remarked to him today that as France and England had now disinter- 
ested themselves in Central Europe only two great Powers remained there 
namely Germany and Poland. It was therefore necessary for these two 
countries to come to an agreement. 

Repeated to Paris and Warsaw. 


No. 524 


Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [C 299/92/55) 


DANZIG, January 8, 1939, 7.55 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 2.! 


High Commissioner considers it desirable to attend Herr Greiser’s official 
reception on January 11 so will not reach Geneva until the morning of 
January 14. 

2. [? He] states he has received an unexpectedly satisfactory written reply 
from the Senate to his protest against the violations of the Constitution. The 
Senate describes offending decrees as temporary and subject to confirmation 
by popular assembly which it is intended to elect in the Spring. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of January 7 informed Mr. Shepherd that it was proposed 


to begin informal conversations on the Danzig situation with the Committee of Three at 
Geneva on January 13. 
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3. High Commissioner has been promised written reply on January 9 by 
Herr Forster who also continues to imply that there will be an election 
although Herr Greiser admits that it may not take place if Herr Forster is not 
confident of a safe majority. 

4. Meanwhile the High Commissioner professes to feel that recent tension 
over Danzig has relaxed so that calm period may be anticipated. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 525 


Str E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved January 9, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 10 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 315/17/18] 


PARIS, january 9, 1939 

Your telegram No. 5.! 

Acting Political Director stated this morning that having received no reply 
from the Czechoslovak Government to their enquiry, French Government 
have not yet been able to decide their attitude. 

The Ministry were, however, considering whether there was nevertheless 
any further indication of their views which they could usefully give you 
tomorrow.? 

1 No. 521. 

2 For the conversation between Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and the French Ministers 
on January 10, see No. 496. 


No. 526 


Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax 
(Received January 9, 3.40 p.m.) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [C 319/92/55] 


BERLIN, January 9, 1939, 2.14 p.m. 

My telegram No. 5.! 

Press Attaché had learnt from journalistic source which has in the past 
proved reliable that at recent meeting between Herr Hitler and Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs questions of Danzig and Ukraine were discussed. 
As regards the former question it appears agreement was reached in principle 
that Danzig should be freed from protection of League of Nations and that 
High Commissioner should be required to withdraw. All matters affecting 
Danzig would be taken over by Poland and Germany together. Press Attaché 
understood that it was quite possible that Danzig in order to forestall any 
prior action by the League of Nations might for reasons of prestige even before 
the present arrangement had been worked out in all its detail take the initia- 
tive and ask for removal of High Commissioner. In reply to Polish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs’ enquiries about the Ukraine Herr Hitler is alleged to 
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have said that he saw no reason for German Government to discuss that 
matter with any other Power. It is understood that Colonel Beck was slightly 
hurt that during his stay in the south of France he received no indication 
from French Government that they would welcome a visit by him to Paris. 

We have heard from the same journalistic source that a . . .2 Carpatho- 
Ukraine nationals have been brought to this country by German Govern- 
ment for education and eventual return to their country for reconstruction [sic] 
purposes. It appears that arrangements will be made for relays to be brought 
to Germany. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 527 


Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [C 3237/92/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1939, 7.30 p.m. 


1. The Polish Ambassador was informed today that in view of the viola- 
tions of the Constitution which have taken place, we feel it impossible to 
avoid holding a meeting of the Committee of Three before or during the 
forthcoming meeting of the League Council. Preliminary discussions at 
Geneva between members of the Committee of Three, or their experts, and 
the High Commissioner are being arranged for January 14, two days before 
the Council meets. No meeting of the Committee of Three itself has yet been 
fixed, and the question of whether or not the situation at Danzig should be 
placed on the agenda of the Council is a matter for the Committee of Three 
itself to decide, and is left completely open. 

2. The Ambassador was also informed that the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative, as Rapporteur for Danzig questions, desires to take the fullest possible 
account of the views of the Polish Government, and that it would be useful to 
him if the Polish Government would make it possible for contact to be 
established with the Rapporteur at Geneva by having a Polish representative 
at hand. 

3. The Ambassador was told that it would be easier for the Committee of 
Three to postpone coming to any conclusion as to the High Commissioner’s 
future if they could receive some assurance that the operation of the offending 
decrees would be suspended, and if they could be informed of the progress of 
the Polish-German negotiations. 

4. The Ambassador replied that the first point was not, of course, one 
which lay within the competence of the Polish Government. As to the second, 
he would try to give us as soon as possible some account of what had passed 
between M. Beck, Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Stockholm and Danzig. 
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No. 528 


Str E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received Fanuary 9, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 11 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 320/17/18] 


PARIS, January 9, 1939 

My telegram No. 10.! 

M. Bonnet only returned this morning. He tells me that French Govern- 
ment would prefer a joint guarantee of Czechoslovakia by four Munich 
Powers. 

1 No. 525. 


No. 529 


Mr. Vereker (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received Fanuary 14) 
No. 14 [C 528/15/18] 


MOSCOW, January 10, 1939 
My Lord, 

As reported in my telegram No. 50, Saving,! of the 28th December last, the 
first direct reference in the Soviet Press to the Ukrainian question was made 
on the 27th December in a leading article which bore the stamp of an official 
pronouncement since it appeared in the ‘Journal de Moscou’, which is 
generally supposed to reflect closely the views of the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. This article took the line that the recent agitation by the 
German and German-inspired press in other countries on the subject of the 
Ukrainian question could not be taken seriously as a threat to the Soviet 
Ukraine, but was probably intended to distract the attention of the Western 
European Powers from the real aims of German policy. The article declared 
that the Soviet Ukraine was indissolubly attached to the rest of the Soviet 
Union, and that any attempt to interfere with it would mean war. 

2. I must confess that there seems to be considerable force in the arguments 
set out in this article, the full text of which was transmitted to Your Lordship 
under cover of my despatch No. 527? of the 28th December last. As I see it, 
the so-called ‘Ukrainian question’ resolves itself into whether there is going 
to be an attempt by Germany, with or without the support of Poland or 
Roumania, to bring about the incorporation of the Soviet Ukraine in some 
greater Ukrainian State. Such incorporation, It seems to me, could only come 
about as the result of— 


(2) An internal independence movement in the Soviet Ukraine, to which 
the Soviet Government would not be able to oppose effective resistance. 
(b) An external attack on the Soviet Ukraine or a combination of both (a) 
and (8). 
The first of these alternatives, in my opinion, is most unlikely. Although the 
Ukrainians are historically an independence-loving people, and, although the 
™ No. 503. 2 Not printed. 
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idea of an independent Ukrainian State incorporating the Ukrainian minor- 
ities in Poland, Roumania and Czechoslovakia might, in theory, have much 
attraction for the Ukrainian population of the Soviet Union, there seems to 
be no likelihood of an independence movement gaining any ground under 
the present Soviet régime with its widespread and active police system, and 
its close control over all activities within the State. It also seems impossible 
to believe that any propaganda from abroad in favour of an independence 
movement could make any headway at the present time in the Soviet 
Ukraine, in view of the Soviet Government’s complete control of all printed 
and wireless matter, the possibility which it has of blocking the transmission 
of foreign wireless emissions and of preventing the entry into the Soviet 
Union of all foreign nationals. Moreover, it must also be taken into considera- 
tion that the younger generation, brought up under the Soviet system, is not 
likely to be as susceptible to the attraction of an independence movement as 
the older generation might be. As I pointed out in my telegram No. 1983 of 
the 15th December last, the vast majority of the population in the Soviet 
Ukraine has probably no inkling at all that the idea of an independent 
Ukrainian State has been raised outside this country. Were, however, the 
Soviet Ukraine to be invaded it is possible that some enthusiasm might be 
engendered for an independence movement, though this would be likely to 
take some time owing to the fact that the Ukrainian population has, in com- 
pany with the population of the rest of the Soviet Union, lived in a vacuum 
for so long a period and has been without any contact with either the rest of 
the world or with the Ukrainian minorities elsewhere. If, therefore, we discard 
the possibility in present circumstances of an independence movement in the 
Soviet Ukraine against the Soviet Government, with or without the support 
of foreign propaganda, the only possible way in which the Soviet Ukraine 
could be detached from the Soviet Union and incorporated in some Greater 
Ukrainian State would be by way of conquest. Such an operation seems to 
me to present the greatest difficulties, but I assume that if it is seriously 
contemplated in Germany it is because the German Government feel that an 
attack on the Soviet Ukraine might bring about in a comparatively short 
space of time the downfall of the present Soviet régime, and that in such 
circumstances no strong régime capable of taking its place and continuing 
the war could be set up. In the first place, however, it seems clear that for 
geographical reasons any invasion of the Soviet Ukraine can only take place 
either with Polish or Roumanian approval, or in opposition to Polish and 
Roumanian wishes. The arguments set out in Sir H. Kennard’s despatch 
No. 414* of the 14th December, a copy of which he was good enough to send 
me direct, seem to demonstrate that Poland is not likely to co-operate 
voluntarily with Germany in an invasion of the Soviet Ukraine. While, as 
pointed out by Sir H. Kennard, Poland may have some sympathy with the 

3 Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Vereker stated that there was no evidence in support 
of reports in the British and French press of disturbances and repressive measures in the 


Soviet Ukraine. 
+ Not printed. 
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idea of a buffer State between her and the Soviet Union, and might, there- 
fore, in certain circumstances welcome an independent Ukraine and White 
Russia, she would almost certainly now be compelled, if she supported an 
independence movement in the Soviet Ukraine, to contemplate the grant of 
wide autonomous powers to her own Ukrainian minority. This, according 
to Sir H. Kennard, she has no intention of doing. In the event of the ex- 
ploitation of the Soviet Ukraine by Germany, Poland might expect to be 
compensated for her assistance, possibly by the annexation of White Russia 
or the formation of White Russia into a buffer State under Polish control, 
but such compensation could only be obtained for Poland if the Soviet 
régime were to collapse, and would in any case sow the seeds of much future 
trouble for Poland. Furthermore, strategically, it would seem that Poland 
could not tolerate a Soviet Ukraine under German influence, since Poland 
would then be open to German pressure on three fronts. Assuming, therefore, 
that Poland is not willing to co-operate with Germany in the invasion of the 
Soviet Ukraine, and that she could only remain neutral if the invasion took 
place through Roumanian territory (which would avoid in the first stage a 
direct attack on Poland, and has certain strategic advantages in that the 
attack could be directed against the flank of the Soviet forces), it would seem 
that Poland would be forced into active support of the Soviet Union in resist- 
ing such an invasion. In this connexion the recent reaffirmation by the Polish 
and Soviet Governments of the Polish-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact seems 
definitely to show which way the wind is blowing. Furthermore, if the inva- 
sion were to take place through Polish territory and led to Germany being 
involved in a war with Poland and the Soviet Union, it seems not unlikely 
that France, despite the hesitation which she now feels with regard to the 
fulfilment of her commitments towards Poland and the Soviet Union, might 
come to the assistance of both those countries in accordance with her treaty 
obligations. It is possible that Germany may contemplate, by conducting the 
invasion through Roumania, the neutrality of Poland and of the Western 
Powers, but it can, I think, definitely be assumed that the Soviet Government 
would resist, with all the forces at their disposal, any attack on the Soviet 
Ukraine from whatever quarter, since they could not possibly contemplate 
the cession of that territory without resistance. The Soviet Ukraine is, from 
the point of view of population, with the exception of the R.S.F.S.R.,5 the 
largest republic of the Soviet Union, and is of immense importance on account 
of its agricultural and mineral wealth, not to speak of its strategical value at 
the head of the Black Sea, one of the few ice-free seas to which the Soviet 
Union has access, and of its neighbourhood to the terra irredenta of Bessarabia. 
It is not, I think, an exaggeration to state that the Soviet Ukraine is the life- 
blood of European Russia. The Soviet army would be fighting a war on its 
own territory with internal lines of communication, and even though it may 
have been seriously weakened as an offensive force by the recent purges in the 
ranks of the officers, it would, I feel convinced, by sheer weight of numbers, 
present a serious obstacle to any aggressor. Russia has, moreover, in her past 
5 i.e. Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 
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history, displayed remarkable resilience to purges from which she seems to 
recover with greater rapidity than other countries would, and although this 
Embassy would be the last to underestimate the effects of the purges on the 
morale and military value of the Red Army, I would certainly not agree with 
the view expressed on the 6th December to the Military Attaché in Paris by 
the head of the Deuxiéme Bureau of the French army, in a conversation, the 
record of which was transmitted to me under cover of Your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 765° of the 13th December last, to the effect that the Soviet 
Union was ‘militarily entirely impotent, and that she would find it very 
_ difficult to offer any effective resistance to a movement for independence in 
the Soviet Ukraine if such a movement were actually supported by Germany.’ 
This Embassy has always confined itself to expressing the view that the Soviet 
Union would be very reluctant to take part in any war outside its frontiers, 
and that if by any chance it became involved in one the Red Army would be 
unlikely to distinguish itself greatly. On the other hand, it has always been 
the view of this Embassy that any Power which tried to invade the Soviet 
Union would not have at all an easy task. It must be remembered that the 
Red Army commands the entire resources of the Soviet Union, both material 
and human, which are by no means inconsiderable, and that as a defence 
force it still possesses considerable value. It may well have lost a large per- 
centage of its value even for defence purposes during the last two years and 
its transport system may be weak, but an army which can put no less than 
100 infantry divisions into the field within three months, even if it is badly 
handled, is still a formidable obstacle to an attacker. To these obstacles of 
men and material must be added the not inconsiderable factors of climate 
and the lack of east-west communications in the frontier districts, which 
would hinder an attacking force. It would thus seem that unless an invasion 
led within a very short space of time to the collapse of the Soviet régime, 
Germany would have to contemplate, in order to ensure the realisation of the 
limited objective of separating the Ukraine from the rest of the Soviet Union, 
the defeat of the whole Soviet army, not to mention the possible allies of the 
Soviet Union operating from the region of the Black Sea. As regards the 
probability of the collapse of the Soviet régime, it is difficult to make any 
prophecies, but I do not feel that this could be brought about by the mere 
threat by Germany of the invasion of the Soviet Ukraine. It might well come 
about as the result of a war, but it seems evident that for some time, at any 
rate, there would be much popular enthusiasm in the Soviet Union for a war 
against a Fascist aggressor. This enthusiasm is likely to be shared, at any rate 
at the commencement of hostilities, by the Ukrainian population, which 
cannot retain pleasant recollections of the German occupation in 1918—19, 
nor of Pilsudski’s advance in May 1920 and more precipitate retreat, the 
memory of which has been sedulously kept alive by the Soviet Government. 

3. In view of the foregoing considerations I am inclined, though it is 
dangerous to prophesy in these matters, to agree with the article in the 


6 Not printed. This despatch enclosed a record of a conversation between the Military 
Attaché in Paris and Colonel Gauché in the sense indicated above. 
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‘Journal de Moscow’ that the so-called ‘Ukrainian question,’ if by that is 
meant the separation of the Soviet Ukraine from the rest of the Soviet Union, 
is being exaggerated. The question is no doubt seriously exercising the minds 
of the Soviet Government, but there seem to be so many difficulties in the 
way of Germany achieving the objective with which she is credited, unless 
she is prepared to contemplate a general as opposed to a localised conflict, 
that I cannot believe that any action can be contemplated by Germany, at 
least until there are far clearer sigris of a collapse of the existing Soviet régime 
than are evident at present. Another situation might, of course, arise if such 
a collapse did eventually occur, and if a state approaching chaos then pre- 
vailed in this country. 

4. | am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Warsaw, Berlin, Prague and Bucharest. 

I have, &c. 
G. VEREKER 


No. 530 


Sir E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received Fanuary 13) 
No. 48 [© 443/130/17] 
PARIS, January 10, 1939 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and, with reference to Paris despatch 
No. 27! of the 7th January, has the honour to transmit a minute by the 
Military Attaché, dated the 9th January, respecting the Maginot line com- 


pared with the Siegfried line. 
t No. 522. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 530 
Minute by the Military Attaché to His Mayesty’s Embassy, Parts 


PARIS, January 9, 1939 

The General Staff do not agree with the Secretary of State’s? report of 
General Héring’s remarks, because really it means nothing at all to say that 
the Siegfried line to the Maginot line is as 12 is to 1. The Maginot line 1s either 
a solid defensive position which could only be penetrated after long and 
intensive preparation by a great concentration of the heaviest artillery, or it is 
not. The French General Staff think that it is. Of the Siegfried line they say 
that it is quite different in conception from the Maginot line, since it contains 
a vastly greater number of small works (pill boxes) and fewer large works. 

It is also constructed in greater depth than the Maginot line. In September 
much of the concrete was in position in the Siegfried line, but since it was not 
dry, the works could not be occupied, and since they have been placed in the 
best positions for defence, in General Gamelin’s opinion they were more a 

2 i.e. the Secretary of State for War. See No. 522. 
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hindrance than an advantage to the Germans, and it would have been 
possible to attack with great hope of success since the Germans, granted that 
they were occupied with Czechoslovakia and Poland, would have been 
unable to spare sufficient troops to man it properly and to provide the neces- 
sary reserves. At the moment of the crisis there were only eleven divisions 
(German) in all on the front of Belgium and France. 


No. 531 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Str 7. Simon" (Received January 11, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [C 403/54/18] 


WARSAW, January IT, 1939, 4.20 p.m. 


I have refrained from making any comment on conversations of M. Beck 
with Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop until I could see M. Beck himself 
who alone could give any authoritative information. 

I regret to say that I found him this morning extremely evasive. He told 
me that it had been confirmed that there was no change in good relations 
existing between Germany and Poland and that there seemed no reason why 
they should be in any way modified. M. Beck had received assurances that 
Germany had no intention of springing any surprises on Poland and that 
rumours about Field-Marshal Goring’s activities in regard to the Ukraine 
were grossly exaggerated. 

I endeavoured to secure precise information especially regarding Danzig. 
M. Beck said that there had been no detailed discussion of this question and 
that while no doubt negotiations would be necessary in the near future no 
decisions had been reached regarding them. He told me that Herr von 
Ribbentrop might pay a visit to Warsaw even before the end of this month 
though nothing definite had been settled. An early date was likely as... .2 and 
Goring are due here about February 22. 

All my attempts to secure information on other points were met evasively. 
M. Beck said that Poland had not changed her attitude to anti-Comintern 
pact and that in view of recent Russo-Polish declaration} any step in this 
direction would be impossible. He said that a prolongation of the pact 
between Germany and Poland was possible but he himself gave no indication 
that it was likely: as regards Danzig M. Beck required further explanation 
on points raised in conversation with Polish Ambassador in London (see your 
telegram No. 2).4 While of course the Council was free to take any decision 
it liked he hoped that the Committee of Three would take no definite decision 
regarding the High Commission until results of any negotiations between 
Germany and Poland were known and he repeated his assurance that he 
would give me due warning of their outcome. Assuming that it was desired 
that a Polish representative should be present at any discussions with High 


t See No. 495, note 1. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 See No. 382. . 4 No. 527. 
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Commissioner in Danzig at Geneva he said he would inform me shortly who 
this would be. I again pointed out to His Excellency that it was impossible 
for the Committee of Three to let things drag on indefinitely but could obtain 
no indication that any conversations with German Government will lead to. 
an early result. M. Beck told me he found Herr Hitler very calm. 

In general it seems clear from my conversations both with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the German Ambassador that if any important decisions 
were reached both sides have agreed that no disclosure as to their nature 
should be made. 

Alternatively it may be that either Herr Hitler or M. Beck or even both of 
them felt the moment and occasion inopportune for a searching examination 
of fundamental problems. German Government may not wish at present time 
to offend Polish susceptibilities and possibly M. Beck lacked the courage to 
attempt to bring matters to a head as regards Danzig, Ukraine or any other 
delicate question. 

Repeated to Berlin and Rome. 


No. 532 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 11, 8.50 p.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [C 3997/92/55] 


My telegram No. 2.! DANZIG, January 11, 1939, 7.10 p.m. 


High Commissioner left here this afternoon by car for Berlin, where he 
expects to arrive tonight and tomorrow to have interviews with Herr Forster, 
perhaps Herr von Ribbentrop and possibly Herr Hitler, continuing so as to 
reach Geneva about 10.0 a.m. January 14. 

2. High Commissioner hopes to learn from Herr Forster what M. Beck 
discussed at Berchtesgaden and Munich. 

3. On January 9 High Commissioner described to me as naive the Senate’s 
reply to his protest. He has since received reply promised by Herr Forster but 
I am unaware of its nature. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

I No. 524. 


No. 533 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received January 11, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. ro Telegraphic [C 423/54/18] 

My telegram No. 7.1 BERLIN, January 11, 1939, 8.48 p.m. 
Following for Mr. Strang :— 
Have just heard from an unfettered journalistic source that at recent 

meeting at Berchtesgaden M. Beck agreed to a corridor across the Corridor 

t No. 526. 
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and that area in question would be five kilometres wide and include a railway 
and motor road. As this information appears to contradict that contained in 
Warsaw telegram No. 62 Saving? we prefer to pass it on to you unofficially. 
We understand from the same source that Herr von Ribbentrop will proceed 
to Warsaw at the end of this month to sign Corridor agreement.3 

Repeated to Warsaw. 

2 The reference here is wrong. The telegram in question appears to be No. 155, printed 
above as No. 437. 

3 Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes reported on January 12 an official statement that Herr von 
Ribbentrop had accepted an invitation to visit Warsaw. 


No. 534 


Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received January 13, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [C 51/54/18] 


BERLIN, January 13, 1939, 8.55 p.m. 


My telegram No. 10! and Warsaw telegram No. 4.2 

I called on the Polish Ambassador this morning and after telling him the 
various reports I had read in the press about the subject discussed by Herr 
Hitler and M. Beck enquired whether he could give me an authentic version. 

Ambassador replied that he was sure that M. Beck had given full informa- 
tion to Sir H. Kennard at their recent interview. He nevertheless told me that 
only a general survey was made of the present European problems and no 
definite or concrete decision was reached; it was understood that relations 
between Germany and Poland were in the future as in the past to be con- 
ducted in the spirit of the 1934 pact and it was explained to Herr Hitler that 
recent Polish démarche to Russia was only intended to make up for a deteriora- 
tion in Russian-Polish relations during September crisis and nothing more. 

Ambassador denied that there was any discussion about the Corridor. He 
added that Herr Hitler scoffed at the report of intended German aggression 
in the Ukraine. 

Polish Ambassador also informed me that negotiations about Polish Jews 
had broken down on a question of finance. Poland had suggested that 
Germany should take over the property of refugees and credit its value to 
Poland in German-Polish clearing and Poland would reimburse refugees; 
this proposal was now being rejected by the German Government who would 
not hear of any Jewish transaction being introduced into German-Polish 
account. Negotiations were much hampered by the fact that German repre- 
sentative lacked both authority and courage. Visit of Herr Ribbentrop was 
intended to be in return for M. Beck’s visit to Berlin in 1935. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Geneva for the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


t No. 533. 2 No. 53!. 
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No. 535 


Sir R. Clive (Brussels) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 14) 
No. 3 Saving: Telegraphic [C 552/15/18] 


BRUSSELS, January 13, 1939 


Military Attaché was informed this morning by the French Military 
Attaché that latter had had a long conversation with General Van den 
Bergen, the Chief of the Belgian General Staff, yesterday and found him very 
pessimistic regarding the immediate future. General Van den Bergen said 
that it was quite possible that Germany might invade Holland in order to 
seize the ports and the coastline, and that she might do this without violating 
the neutrality of Belgium. The General also said that he knew from a very 
sure source that the German Staff had studied a plan on these lines quite 
recently at Aachen. He estimated that the conquest of Holland could be 
carried out in 8 days. 


No. 536 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 16) 
No. 58 [C 603/15/18] 


PARIS, January 13, 1939 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him 
a memorandum by the Air Attaché on German aims in Europe. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 536 
PARIS, January 12, 1939 
H.B.M., Ambassador, : 
Pans. 

Lieutenant-Colonel de Vitrolles, Head of the 2° Bureau of the Armée de 
Air, asked me to visit him on roth January so that we might exchange views 
on the present situation. 

He began by saying that I would remember that at the time of the Sep- 
tember crisis he had never expected that war would occur. In 1939, he felt 
that war was an extremely likely event. He was convinced that the Demo- 
cracies had been right to avoid war in September 1938, but he was equally 
convinced that they would be wrong to refuse it in 1939 if Germany preci- 
pitated another similar crisis. 

He was certain that the next move would be towards the Ukraine. There 
she would find all the food stuffs she so urgently needed and through it, 
moreover, she would have access to the fuel oil she must have and to the 
Mediterranean via the Black Sea. 

He imagined that the Ukraine crisis would be engineered step by step 
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beginning with revolts and propaganda. It was impossible to say exactly 
what the technique would be, but what was certain was that Germany 
must have the control of the Ukraine’s resources in order to be able to con- 
tinue to live. Her economic situation was desperate, and desperate measures 
must be taken to improve it. The only territory where she could find all that 
she needed and the control of which would give her economic independence 
of the rest of the world was the Ukraine. But to control it she must have full 
access to it and Poland stood in the way. Moreover, Russia could not be 
expected to stand idly by while Germany detached the Ukraine, even though 
the detachment took the form of the setting up of a nominally independent 
State. 

Poland then would fight and was a much more serious opponent than 
Czecho-Slovakia would have been—Russia, for what she was worth, would 
fight. If she were handled right and thought it worth her while, Roumania 
would fight. Czecho-Slovakia would certainly not be on Germany’s side, for 
the Czechs at any rate hated the Germans. 

Now, if France and England took a firm line and refused to acquiesce in 
Germany’s ambitions in the East, she would be faced with a serious war on 
two fronts and she would be beaten. 

If France and England acquiesced, Germany would crush Poland, overrun 
Roumania, seize the Ukraine and be the unchallengeable mistress of Europe 
and the world. The dismemberment of the French and British Empires could 
then be accomplished in her own good time. 

I suggested that if Great Britain and France took a strong line, Hitler 
would draw back and not continue his designs on the Ukraine. Colonel de 
Vitrolles said that he did not think that he would be able to draw back, since 
the internal condition of Germany was so bad that she must expand into a 
country which could supply her urgent needs. It was a case of external ex- 
pansion or internal catastrophe. He stressed the fact that the condition of 
Germany, economically and financially, was at present veritably catastrophic. 
The Nazis would be fighting for their existence either at home or abroad and 
they would naturally choose the way which could be represented to the people 
as the way of Empire. The matter was urgent—it must come during 1939. 

I suggested that Hitler might perhaps think of dealing with the Western 
powers first, perhaps try to knock out England, while France remained 
neutral, with the idea of turning east when he had disposed of the danger in 
the West. Colonel de Vitrolles said he did not believe that he would do this, 
since the situation was so serious that Hitler could not wait. He must have 
his supplies. Wars of aggression for the sake of Colonies or imperial pride 
were a luxury which he could not afford. One can impose restrictions and 
sacrifices on one’s people during a war, but one cannot enter upon an un- 
provoked war under a régime of restrictions and rationing. 

Finally, as regards Italy. He did not believe that she would stand by 
Germany in war. She is so vulnerable to attack by sea and air that war against 
the maritime powers would be suicide and he did not see Italy sacrificing 
herself on the altar of the Axis. 
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He felt that in the present year the last chance to check Germany in her 
career of European domination would arise. We should have all the cards in 
our hands, and he had no doubt of the result. If we let Germany get away 
with the Ukraine, it would be too late for us to do anything, but wait our turn 
for execution. 

: Douctas COLYER 
Wing-Commander, Atr Attaché. 


No. 537 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 15, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [C 558/54/18] 


WARSAW, January 14, 1939, 9.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 4.! 

My German colleague informs me that the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is to come here on January 25 and stay for January 26 which is the 
anniversary of the signature of Polish-German Pact of 1934. There is however 
at present no question of any new agreement being concluded. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

1 No. 531. 


No. 538 


Umited Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 15, 11.0 a.m.) 


No. 1 Telegraphic [C 554/92/55] 


GENEVA, January 15, 1939, 9.55 a.m. 

Following from Butler. 

High Commissioner Danzig informed me to-day' of the upshot of conversa- 
tions in Berlin concerning Hitler and Beck interviews. 

Hitler addressed Beck at length and said tnéer alta that Danzig was German 
and that German sovereignty must be restored over the Free City. Beck had 
replied more briefly and Hitler had then. . .2 agreed that the present situation 
in Danzig should be stabilised for the time being. This stabilisation would it 
seemed also apply to Memel and the Corridor. The rest of the conversation 
apparently covered possible German action towards the South East but 
Burckhardt did not obtain any details. His guess was that Beck, having 
obtained a concrete assurance about Danzig and the Corridor, had been 
vague in his statement of the Polish attitude to wider question. Burckhardt 
said the Conservative elements in Germany who considered Germany had 
legitimate demands for the further rectification at the expense of Poland in 
Danzig and the Corridor were somewhat disappointed at Hitler’s attitude. 
This disappointment was shared by the extremists. 

i.e. on January 14. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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Forster had told him after the interviews with Ribbentrop and Hitler that 
there would be no change in the situation at Danzig for a long time perhaps 
for a year. German Ambassador at Warsaw had also told Burckhardt that the 
need for some neutral authority in Danzig would long continue. 

Burckhardt (stated that)? the German attitude is that the Germans do not 
desire a vacuum, which in view of the Polish attitude it would be awkward 
for them to fill, to be created in Danzig as a result of the High Commissioner’s 
withdrawal. There might be also internal reasons such as the conflict between 
Greiser who had the general support of Goring and Forster who had the 
support of Hitler. 

Burckhardt also explained Hitler’s attitude in the light of his Austrian 
origin and prejudices: these were violently anti-Czech but not strongly anti- 
Polish. 

In general Burckhardt expressed the view that the situation as regards 
Danzig and the Corridor was not so serious as it had been in December and 
that the danger of immediate German action had been averted. This danger 
had been the ground for his original view that the time had come for him to 
leave. Ribbentrop would be going to Warsaw shortly but no longer with the 
object of signing final agreement. Projected visit of Litvinov to Warsaw had 
been abandoned. 

Preliminary discussions have taken place here as regards the treatment of 
the Danzig question during the present session of the Council but no definite 
conclusions have been reached. Further report will be sent after hearing the 
views of the Polish delegate and discussions with the Secretary of State. 

Repeated to Berlin, Danzig and Warsaw. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 539 


United K ingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recetved January 16, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 2 L.N. Telegraphic (C 557/54/18] 


GENEVA, January 15, 1939, 11.35 p.m. 
My telegram No. 1.! 


The French Delegation have had report from Warsaw that Ribbentrop’s 
visit is fixed for January 26. 

This report, combined with the evasiveness of the Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin to French Ambassador, has made the French delegate apprehensive 
that definite German-Polish deal is imminent and that signature of agree- 
ment embodying it is the reason for Ribbentrop’s visit. 

This does not harmonize with the opinion of M. Burckhardt whom the 
French consider too optimistic. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Berlin and Danzig. 

t No. 538. 
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No. 540 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 18) 
No. 1 [C 666/92/55] 
GENEVA, January 16, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a note of preliminary conversa- 
tions relating to Danzig. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 540 
Note on Preliminary Conversations relating to Danzig. 
GENEVA, January 16, 1939 


After conversations in the morning with Mr. Walters,' the High Com- 
missioner and M. Arnal, of the French Delegation, an informal discussion 
took place after lunch with the Secretary-General on January 14 in which 
Mr. Butler, the Secretary-General, M. Arnal and M. Westman, of the 
Swedish Delegation, took part. 

The High Commissioner explained the reasons for which he thought that 
the immediate danger of German action in Danzig was now unlikely. Herr 
von Weizsacker had given him some account of the interview between Herr 
Hitler and M. Beck, and Herr Forster had told him that there would be no 
change in the situation for a long time, perhaps for a year. While he did not 
express a very definite opinion, he appeared to be in favour of not forcing the 
issue at the present session of the Council. 

M. Arnal said that the French Government had not contemplated that the 
whole question of the Statute and the guarantee of the Constitution of Danzig 
should be raised at the present session of the Council, but they had been very 
much concerned at the possibility either of a coup de main in Danzig or of some 
agreement between Germany and Poland which would place the High 
Commissioner and the Council in a position of embarrassment. 

M. Westman said that the present situation was a most unsatisfactory one 
and that M. Sandler was anxious that the Committee of Three at the Council 
should extricate itself as quickly as possible from the responsibilities which it 
held in regard to the Free City. (It is understood that M. Sandler is somewhat 
influenced in his attitude by his experiences in the Alexandretta question? 
and by fears that the same sort of situation may arise in connexion with 
Danzig.) 

The High Commissioner reverted to a suggestion which had been ad- 
vanced in 1937, but turned down by the Poles, that some distinction should 
be made between the Statute and the guarantee of the Constitution, and that 


1 Deputy Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
2 M. Sandler had been Rapporteur on the question of the Sanjak of Alexandretta. 
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the Council might disentangle itself from its responsibilities in the latter 
connexion. 

It was recognised that there were difficulties of a legal character in drawing 
this distinction and that in any case the whole matter would have to be raised 
at a Council at which the Poles and Danzigers would have to be invited. 

On the assumption that the Committee of Three decided to defer bringing 
the Danzig question before the Council at the present meeting, some con- 
sideration was given to future procedure. The High Commissioner said that 
if elections were held in the spring a new situation would be created which 
might make it possible for the Council to take a decision. He had been urging 
the Danzigers to hold these elections and they were under the impression that 
once they had acquired their majority by legal means they would be free to 
act as they pleased in constitutional matters. 

The Secretary-General expressed the view that the elections and the 
subsequent modification of the Constitution would put the Council in a very 
difficult position. They would have to approve the modifications of the Con- 
stitution and these modifications were unlikely to be of a character of which 
the Council could approve. In these circumstances there would be the awk- 
ward necessity of refusing their assent. M. Arnal and M. Sandler also thought 
that the proposal to hold elections was dangerous. It was pointed out that if 
no elections were held, the Constitution would be violated and the equivocal 
position in which the Council now was would be prolonged indefinitely and 
aggravated. The holding of new elections and the change in the Constitution 
would create a new situation of which the Council could at least take note 
and on the basis of which it might introduce some modification in its rela- 
tionship with the Free City. 

The High Commissioner said that it was open to him, at any time that the 
Committee so desired, to address a letter to them stating that, in the circum- 
stances which existed, it was no longer possible for him to carry out his 
functions. He did not himself think that the time had come to do that or to 
offer his resignation. He felt that it would be possible for the Council to 
extricate itself honourably and decently from its position. 

It was agreed that a good deal depended on the attitude of Poland. If the 
Poles wished the present situation to continue, they ought to assist the Council 
to make this possible. The High Commissioner said that while the Polish 
Government were not associating him with their negotiations with Germany, 
they were bringing him into their negotiations with the Senate, and that he 
was kept quite busy with these negotiations. 

It was generally agreed that if the consideration of the substance of the 
question was postponed, the Committee of Three would have to make public 
a statement in order to safeguard its position and that of the Council until the 
next meeting. 

It was also agreed that the Polish representative should be approached on 
his arrival and that the difficulties of maintaining the position should be made 
clear to him, and that he should be informed that, if the High Commissioner 
were to be kept at his post, adequate guarantees should be forthcoming. 
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As regards the nature of these guarantees, some consideration was given to 
the possibility of obtaining the suspension of the operation of the offending 
Decrees. The High Commissioner expressed the opinion that this could only 
be effected by representations in Berlin. In practice, moreover, the Decrees 
should be effective whether or not they were legally in operation. 


No. 541 
Minute by Mr. Strang 


[C 1169/54/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1939 


Conversation at Berchtesgaden on Fanuary 8th between Herr Hitler and Colonel Beck 


We have had reports on this interview from Sir H. Kennard (telegram 
No. 4);! from Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes in his telegram No. 16;? from the High 
Commissioner at Danzig through Mr. Butler at Geneva (Geneva telegram 
No. 1);3 and from other sources. 

M. Beck was typically evasive with Sir H. Kennard and no doubt he was 
concealing a good deal. All the reports we have had so far, however, seem to 
agree in saying that the interview was amicable and on the whole reassuring 
for Poland; and that Herr Hitler was in one of his calm moods. 

There is a conflict of evidence as to what passed about Danzig. M. Beck 
says that there were no detailed discussions and that no decision has been 
taken as to formal negotiations between Germany and Poland. According to 
Berlin telegram No. 7,4 on the other hand, there is a story going about that 
agreement was reached that Danzig should be freed from the protection of 
the League and that the High Commissioner should be required to withdraw. 

As regards the ‘autobahn’ across the Corridor, M. Beck seems to have said 
nothing at all. According to Berlin telegram No. 105 there is a story that 
M. Beck agreed to this motor road, and we have evidence from other sources 
that the Germans regard the construction of this road as absolutely necessary. 

As regards the Ukraine, our sources agree that nothing much seems to have 
been said. The German view is apparently either that Germany will not 
discuss this question with any other Power (Berlin telegram No. 7) or, as we 
hear from other sources, that the Ukraine question should be settled accord- 
ing to the wishes of the inhabitants and with due regard to Polish economic 
interests. 

As regards the anti-Comintern Pact, M. Beck seems to have reaffirmed his 
hostility to Communism, but not to have made any move towards associating 
Poland with the Pact. 

The alternative interpretations of Sir H. Kennard’s telegram, the general 
purport of which is confirmed by Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes, would seem to be 
either that M. Beck made concessions to Herr Hitler, but is concealing the 
fact; or that Herr Hitler is pursuing his usual ‘gin and gun’ policy, i.e. lulling 
the victim until the moment has arrived to strike. 

2 No. 531. 2 No. 534. 3 No. 538. 4 No. 526. 5 No. 533- 
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On the other hand, we have evidence from a secret but reliable source that 
Herr Hitler tried to convince M. Beck that German and Italian policy was 
now directed rather to the West and to colonial problems, and there is also a 
mysterious story from Polish sources that they discussed the future of Switzer- 
land. 

We have further evidence, apparently from Polish sources, in support of 
the story mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

The First Secretary of the French Embassy told a member of the Depart- 
ment on January 16 that the Poles were putting it about that Herr Hitler had 
told M. Beck at Berchtesgaden that he was turning to the West and that what 
he had in view was the disruption of the British Empire, from which Poland 
might be expected to profit. 

M. de Margerie also said that he has heard from Berlin that Herr Hitler’s 
speech before the Reichstag on January 30 next is likely to be concerned in 
large measure with the colonial problem and that he will stake a claim for a 
share in the world’s riches, not only for Germany, but for the other dis- 
possessed countries of Europe, no doubt including Italy and Poland. The 
Powers against whom this campaign will be directed will of course be Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands and Belgium—the four Western Powers par 
excellence—and perhaps also Portugal. 

This story has now got into the press here (see attached cuttings from the 
‘Sunday Times’, ‘News Chronicle’, ‘Manchester Guardian’ and ‘Daily 
Telegraph’),° though the ‘Daily Telegraph’ correspondent in Warsaw says 
that the report published in London on January 15 that Poland has already 
been promised a share in the redistribution of British and French Colonies 
is dismissed in Warsaw as a pure invention. 

If there is any truth in all this, it is comprehensible why M. Beck should 
have been so reticent with Sir H. Kennard and his French colleague. 

This story would also fit in with reports we have had of Hitler’s intention 
to attack in the West this Spring, and the signs that Germany intends to pick 
a quarrel with Holland point in the same direction. Germany cannot conduct 
a war on two fronts in present circumstances, and material conditions will 
make it easier for her to operate in the West than in the East. Furthermore, 
it is easier for Germany to secure her rear in the East during an operation in 
the West than to secure her rear in the West during an operation in the East. 
The attraction of Hungary and perhaps other States into the anti-Comintern 
Pact, and the attraction of Poland into the German orbit by promises in the 
colonial sphere, would give Germany an assurance of at least benevolent 
neutrality along her Eastern frontier. 

There is also the possibility that Herr Hitler has now added a third obses- 
sion, namely an anti-British obsession, to the anti-Jewish and anti-Communist 
obsessions by which he is governed. It would be ironic if the chief result of 
Munich should be to arouse in Herr Hitler’s mind the conviction that Great 
Britain is Germany’s Enemy No. 1 and the determination to finish with her. 

W. STRANG 
®* Not printed. 
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No. 542 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received Fanuary 18, 2.35 p.m.) 
No. 4 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [C 7012/92/55] 


My telegram No. 1.! GENEVA, January 18, 1939 

Following from Mr. Butler: 

Position as regards Danzig is that at first meeting of Committee of Three 
it was thought to be inopportune to place question on the agenda at present 
session of Council. It was proposed that Committee state that violations of 
Constitution had occurred and that this raised question of guarantee of 
Constitution by the League and of position of High Commissioner. In the 
present circumstances Committee did not, however, wish to make immediate 
representations to the Council but would consider situation at another meet- 
ing to be held before next session of the Council. 

Procedure contemplated is that meeting of Committee would be held in 
London and Polish Government will send a representative. It is thought 
possible that Colonel Beck may wish to come himself, though this cannot be 
counted on. If agreement is not reached before the next session of the Council 
High Commissioner will resign. 

High Commissioner does not wish to resign and has expressed the opinion 
that he can still perform a useful service. I feel his presence in Danzig might 
help to mitigate effect of recent legislation directed against Jews. 

Principal difficulty is caused by the attitude of Swedish representative who 
insists that, if High Commissioner does not resign or returns to Danzig, he 
will withdraw from the Committee of Three. It has been represented to 
M. Sandler that it would be much better to try and deal with the situation at 
Danzig by agreement with the interested parties than by unilateral action on 
the part of Committee of Three in provoking High Commissioner’s resigna- 
tion, or by Council. French delegate agrees with this view but Sandler has, 
partly for personal reasons, not yet been persuaded that this course is right. 
Possibly Sandler will defer his resignation for some weeks. The Latvian 
representative 1s showing interest in the question and may be induced to take 
Sandler’s place. 

Polish representative has not been helpful and has suggested that if matter 
is raised before Council Poland may be obliged to withdraw from the League. 

I presume you desire to continue to endeavour to deal with Danzig 
question in agreement with Poland and that you do not consider eventuality 
of withdrawal of Sandler would have sufficiently serious repercussions to 
modify the course of action outlined. 

Sandler has asked me to have a further personal talk about his position. 
He may be willing to arrange manner and date of his resignation in the least 
disturbing way possible. 

Committee 1s expected to meet again tomorrow morning. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 

I No. 538. 
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No. 543 


Sir N. Bland (The Hague) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 19) 
No. r Saving: Telegraphic (C 742/15/18] 


THE HAGUE, January 18, 1939 

Brussels telegram No. 3 Saving.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs in conversation with member of my staff 
recently expressed belief that Germans were preparing some further adven- 
ture but he was still (see my telegram No. 52 Saving? of December 21) dis- 
inclined to think that they would move westwards. 

Secretary of Polish Legation in recent conversation with same member of 
my staff volunteered similar opinion, adding that early action against Poland 
or Ukraine likewise seemed improbable, as this too would mean war. He 
anticipated rather German attempt to obtain further economic advantages 
in south-easterly direction. This is also the view of the Roumanian Minister. 

Commercial Secretary’s conversations with people returning from Ger- 
many lead him to believe that dissatisfaction among educated classes there 
makes it unlikely that attack will be undertaken in any direction with con- 
fidence and that war against the Netherlands would be very unpopular. 

Decision to cease publication of gold holdings of Netherlands Bank abroad 
(see my despatch No. 695—-E? of December 2) may have been taken to 
conceal transfer of gold to a safer distance abroad in anticipation of possible 
German attack, but it has not been possible to ascertain whether further 
transfers have been or will be effected. 

Repeated to Brussels. 


1 No. 535- 2 Not printed. 
No. 544 
United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received January 21) 


No. 6 [C 816/92/45] 
GENEVA, January 18, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a minute by Mr. Butler of a 
conversation with M. Komarnicki regarding Danzig. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 544 


GENEVA, January 17, 1939 

I saw M. Komarnicki as Rapporteur of the Committee of Three on the 
Danzig question and said that if he wished to appear before us we should be 
glad to see him. He said that he preferred to talk to me. I said that as Rap- 
porteur I had been asked by my colleagues to convey to them the view of the 
Polish Government on the present position in Danzig. From our point of 
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view we could not but register the fact that violations of the Constitution had 
taken place. I understand [sic ? understood] that it was in the interests of the 
Polish Government that the present situation should not, however, be altered 
in a hurry. Could I take this to be the wish of the Polish Government and if 
so could I convey this wish to my colleagues, together with any assurances 
that the Polish Government would not in any way encourage a rapid de- 
terioration in the position such as would place the High Commissioner and 
the League of Nations in an embarrassing position? 

M. Komarnicki started by saying that he did not care to accept my 
definition of the attitude which it was proper for the Committee of Three to 
adopt. The position of Danzig was an integral part of the Peace Treaties and 
could only be altered by the consent of all parties concerned. He could 
certainly not say that the Polish Government had wished that the present 
situation should be maintained or had asked for it. I said that in the absence 
of any message from the Polish Government it was difficult for me to persuade 
my colleagues not to take the logical course of putting the matter on the 
agenda of the Council. He said if this were done he would make a speech 
which could not but be very damaging to the League of Nations and which 
would be of such power that it would have wider repercussions and cause 
damage to the League. I said I hardly felt that so dramatic a development 
was necessary, at which he agreed and, after considerable hesitation, he 
produced his instructions and read the relevant portions to me. It appears 
that, while he has been instructed to say that the Danzig question remains an 
integral part of the peace settlement, he is at liberty to empower me to tell 
my colleagues that the Polish Government would be ready to collaborate 
with the interested parties, including the Committee of Three, to achieve an 
agreed settlement of the question. He added that he could give me unofficial 
assurances, which he was certain that Colonel Beck would not make official, 
that Poland would take no unilateral action contrary to this statement. 

We then turned to the question of issuing a communiqué as a result of the 
further deliberations of the Committee. He was most averse to my saying that 
the Polish Government had made any request for the maintenance of the 
present position, but we evolved a form of words something along these lines, 
which he said would have the approval of his Government. 


‘Questions arising out of the new constitutional position are under 
negotiation with the High Commissioner and the interested parties, Danzig 
and Poland, in whose interests it is preferable to make no alteration in the 
present position.’ 


We agreed that this statement should be prefaced by one declaring that the 
Committee of Three took note that the Constitution had been violated and 
should be followed by one suggesting a later meeting of the Committee of 
Three before the next meeting of the Council. 

In this latter connexion he said he felt sure that Colonel Beck would wish 
to come to London. Colonel Beck had been sorry to leave the League 
Council, but he preferred to meet British Ministers in London and he hoped 
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that I would be able to persuade my Committee to defer the question till a 
later date. He concluded by expressing his warm appreciation of the manner 
in which the British Government had kept the Polish Government informed 
and done their best to consider their interests. 


R. A. B. 
No. 545 
United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received January 21) 


No. 7 (C 817/92/55] 
GENEVA, January 18, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a minute by Lord Halifax of 
a conversation with M. Sandler regarding Danzig. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 545 
GENEVA, January 16, 1939 


M. Sandler came to see me this morning and after a short preliminary 
account of the Rome visit, on hearing which he said how gratified he was to 
hear of the warmth of the popular reception of the Prime Minister and myself, 
I described to him the attitude which we were inclined to adopt on the 
Committee of Three towards Danzig. 

I said that in the present international situation, when psychological 
factors were so important, I had thought it unwise to bring things to a head 
in the Free City by taking the logical or legalistic view of the constitutional 
position and thus withdrawing the High Commissioner. I thought it would 
be possible for the: Committee of Three to say that they understood that 
pourparlers were likely to take place between Poland and Germany on the 
subject of the violations of the Constitution and I was proposing to see the 
Polish Delegate in order to obtain from him assurances that these pourparlers 
would take place and that meanwhile the status quo would be maintained. 
This attitude did not mean that we were prepared to shelve the question 
indefinitely, but we thought that after the forthcoming elections and when 
we had heard the result of the Polish-German conversations, we would be 
able, perhaps at a future meeting of the Committee of Three, to decide that 
the constitutional side of the Committee’s Mandate could be terminated 
without necessarily insisting on the withdrawal of the High Commissioner 
himself. 

M. Sandler said that he wished to speak to me quite frankly about public 
opinion in his country and the opinion of his Government, which he said was 
quite definite. Now was the time, in their view, to make a break. When he 
first became a member of the Committee of Three he had had conversations 
with Mr. Eden and Colonel Beck and had explained that he could only 
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become a member on the understanding that the Mandate would be carried 
out in the spirit and the letter. M. Sandler stressed his hesitation in having 
joined the Committee of Three at all and said that his representative, M. 
Unden, had in fact taken the decision that Sweden should be a member 
before he, M. Sandler, had arrived in Geneva, and that otherwise he might 
perhaps never have joined the Committee. He said he thought it was pure 
camouflage to say that the situation of fact, 1.e. the violation of the Constitu- 
tion, was not actual. He appreciated that it would be unwise to discuss all the 
political questions arising out of Danzig at an open meeting of the Council. 
The Polish Delegate would be present and no one knew what might be said. 
This did not mean that the Committee of Three need shirk its duty in with- 
drawing the High Commissioner. If it failed to do this, there were two 
possibilities: either that M. Burckhardt should resign or that he should resign 
himself. I appealed to him to take no such hasty step and he again reverted 
to public opinion in his country and said, was it not the case that 1,000 Jews 
were being put on a ship destined for Palestine, that they would travel 
through the Baltic ports and that public opinion in his country would see 
even more clearly that the Constitution had been violated? He undertook, 
however, to consider what I had said and to see me again in the course of the 
day. He said he thought a possible procedure would be that the preliminary 
meeting of the Committee which is to be held tomorrow should be adjourned 
until after the Council meeting, so as to prevent public discussion of the 
question of Danzig in the Council itself and that thereafter he should write 
a letter to the Rapporteur sending in his own resignation. 


H. 


No. 546 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 19) 
No. 8 (C 703/92/55] 
GENEVA, January 18, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a minute by Lord Halifax of 
a conversation with Professor Burckhardt regarding Danzig. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 546 


GENEVA, January 15, 1939 


Professor Burckhardt visited me this morning and further elaborated the 


information contained in Geneva telegram No. 1! of the 14th January. In 
addition to this record of his views I need only add an account of our con- 
versation on the subject of the forthcoming elections in Danzig and of the 
attitude to be adopted with the Polish and Swedish delegates. 


t No. 538. 
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Professor Burckhardt pointed out that many of the difficulties in which the 
Committee of Three found themselves arose from the quasi-impossibility of 
separating the League guarantee of the Constitution from the part that the 
League High Commissioner was expected to play as an arbiter in matters 
connected with the Statute of the Free City. Herr Forster had informed him 
that elections would most probably be held in the Free City in February. It 
was not certain that this would be so, but it would be easier after the elections 
for the Committee of Three to hold a meeting in London and to take cogni- 
sance of a new situation resulting from the elections and to take the oppor- 
tunity of relieving themselves of the invidious duty of safeguarding the 
Constitution. Professor Burckhardt agreed with me that it would be useful 
if Colonel Beck could come to London to this next meeting of the Committee 
of Three after the elections. Colonel Beck would no doubt welcome an excuse 
to pay a visit to England. Meanwhile I undertook to see the Polish delegate 
here in order to receive from him some assurance which would justify the 
Committee of Three in leaving matters very much as they are in Danzig for 
the period which intervenes before the elections. Professor Burckhardt sug- 
gested that in the communiqué which might be issued the Committee of 
Three should not point the moral by themselves establishing the violations 
of the Constitution of Danzig, but should leave this task to the High Com- 
missioner, who had himself written a letter which proved sufficiently that in 
his view the Constitution had been violated. Professor Burckhardt’s reason 
for making this suggestion was that, in the present psychological condition of 
the Fiihrer, any attempt made at Geneva to moralise causes him to be very 
angry and to inveigh against Geneva as ‘the institution of which Russia is a 
member’. Professor Burckhardt considered that the communiqué could 
consist in stating that pourparlers were to take place between the Poles and the 
Germans on the subject of the present constitutional position and he suggested 
that the Polish delegate should be encouraged to ask his Government to place 
themselves in communication with the German Government. 

Professor Burckhardt suggested that he himself should see the Swedish 
delegate and explain to him quite frankly that the impression that he had 
obtained from the German Minister for Foreign Affairs was that Sweden 
would be wise not to take any drastic step such as to leave the Committee of 
Three, but should leave things as they are, otherwise Germany would know 
that Sweden was the culprit in creating an incident in Danzig at the present 
time. I agreed that Professor Burckhardt should accordingly see Herr 
Sandler, with whom I should be speaking in rather a different vein. 

In general, Professor Burckhardt appeared satisfied that there was not 
likely to be any new development in Danzig for some little time ahead; if 
there were to be any such development, his good relations with the Govern- 
ments concerned would result in his being warned. I congratulated him on 
the work he had done and said that I was disposed to agree with his estimate 
of the present position. 
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No. 547 
United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved Fanuary 19) 
No. 9 [C 704/92/55] 


GENEVA, January 18, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a minute by Viscount Halifax 
of a conversation with M. Komarnicki regarding Danzig. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 547 
GENEVA, January 16, 1939 


M. Komarnicki, the Polish Minister at Berne, called on me this afternoon 
and said he had been charged to put himself at the disposal of the Committee 
of Three to acquaint them with the Polish attitude. He wished first to express 
his appreciation at the manner in which the British Delegation had consulted 
him, and Colonel Beck would value their cooperation in finding the best 
possible solution of the Danzig problem at the present time. His own instruc- 
tions were, however, limited and he did not propose to take the initiative in 
seeing any member of the Committee of Three. He regretted the uncertainty 
which hung round the question of the Danzig Constitution and would in fact 
return himself to Berne as soon as possible. 

He gave me the most definite assurances that no sudden decision would be 
taken by the Poles which would place Professor Burckhardt and the League 
of Nations itself in an embarrassing position. Might it not even be possible for 
the Committee to adjourn their forthcoming meeting and for Colonel Beck 
to come to London and place his views before the Committee of Three at an 
adjourned meeting? 

I replied that I thought it would be indeed valuable if Colonel Beck were 
to visit London and I had been relieved to hear the specific assurances that 
had been given me this afternoon; I must, however, point out that there had 
been violations of the Constitution, of which the Committee of Three must 
take cognisance, and we had, moreover, to consider the feelings of the other 
members, the French and Swedish Delegates, besides our own. That was why 
we wished to be quite certain that the Poles would not place the Committee 
and the League in an embarrassing position, if consideration were shown to 
their feelings at this stage, by not bringing the Danzig question to a head. 

M. Komarnicki undertook to convey the gist of our conversation to Colonel 
Beck and we both agreed that an early meeting was desirable in view of many 
rumours that were current, in particular the rumour that Poland and 
Germany had expressed a wish that the High Commissioner should remain 
on at Danzig. This, M. Komarnicki assured me, would annoy Colonel Beck 


very much. 
H. 
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No. 548 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recewved Fanuary 21) 


No. 12 [C 819/92/55] 
GENEVA, January 18, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of a meeting 
of the Committee of Three on the 17th January, 1939, respecting Danzig. 


ENCLosurE IN No. 548 
GENEVA, January 18, 1939 
DANzIG 
Committee of Three: Record of First Meeting held at Geneva on January 17, 1939 


Present: 
United Kingdom: Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P. (Rapporteur). 
France: M. Charveériat. 
Sweden: M. Sandler. . 
The High Commissioner for the League of Nations in Danzig: M. Burck- 
hardt. 


Mr. Butler suggested that the Committee should at once hear a report from 
the High Commissioner on recent events in Danzig. 


M. Burckhardt said that when he went to Danzig in the spring of 1937 he 
at once realised the difficulty of preserving a liberal Constitution in such an 
environment. He had, in practice, despaired of the task, more especially in 
view of the difficulty of establishing relations with the leaders of the Nazi 
party. He had finally been able to make contact with Herr Forster, and his 
efforts to postpone the introduction of anti-constitutional measures had been 
for a time successful. At the time of the crisis in September 1938, Herr Greiser 
had made an intervention in Berlin which, owing to a misunderstanding, had 
led to a breach between Herr Forster and the High Commissioner, more par- 
ticularly since the High Commissioner was not then in Danzig. Good relations 
were re-established, the Gauleiter again undertook to hold back legislation, 
the introduction of which he had proclaimed in the press, in public speeches 
and in a letter to the Senate. | 

The anti-Jewish disturbances in Germany had, however, produced an 
uncontrollable movement which led to the issue of the decrees now in 
question. The High Commissioner had long felt in the position of a man hold- 
ing a bomb by a rope which was certain to part sooner or later. It had parted 
on this occasion. 

Until the 22nd November the Danzig Jews had been in a better situation 
than their co-religionists in Germany. The change in their position had been 
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brought about with a certain amount of disorder, though not comparable 
with the disorder which had taken place in Germany. The disturbances broke 
out on the night on which he had left for Berlin to endeavour to exercise a 
moderating influence. It was interesting to note that the anti-Jewish out- 
breaks in Danzig occurred after the outbreaks in Germany, one reason being 
that the S.S. in Danzig refused to participate. The bulk of the population in 
Danzig had, been greatly disgusted with what had occurred. 

The High Commissioner said that one of his objectives had been to secure 
the implementation of the clause in the Constitution which provided for new 
elections to be held in the spring of 1939. There had been some difficulty 
about this in view of the attitude of Herr Hitler, who did not like the idea of 
an election, and also of the fear amongst some of the party leaders that the 
Catholics, who formed 40 per cent. of the Danzig population, might not vote 
for the Nazi party. M. Burckhardt did not agree with these fears. He felt sure 
that the vast majority of the population would vote for national socialism. 
The Catholic bishop had told him that most of the Catholics would vote in 
this way. 

The High Commissioner had regarded his functions from two points of 
view, the first was the maintenance of the Constitution, which he had always 
regarded as impracticable in the long run, and the second was the mainten- 
ance of the status quo as regards the international position of the Free City. 
He had been impressed by a remark made to him by Herr Hitler in 1937 that 
to touch Danzig would be to raise the whole question of the Baltic. It was 
true that the Polish decision to negotiate direct with Germany and Danzig 
without consulting the High Commissioner deprived the High Commissioner 
of his primary function, and at first one of his great difficulties had been that 
he had virtually nothing to do. All this had changed during his tenure of 
office. The Danzigers now consulted him regularly and the Poles had also 
consulted him when they apprehended a crisis would arise, as in November 
last. The High Commissioner felt that he was performing a useful service. 

In the recent Polish-German crisis he had intervened in various unofficial 
ways with, he thought, some success. He regarded his primary function as 
being to work for peace and tranquillity, and to prevent an international 
dispute breaking out over Danzig. While, in view of the recent détente in 
Polish-German relations, it might be that the Poles would again make less use 
of him, still his conclusion was that a High Commissioner in Danzig could 
still perform certain services. It was always open to him to make a report on 
the conditions in which he felt he could carry out his functions, and he recog- 
nised that the result of his mission had been largely negative, but if that was 
sO, it was fair to ask whether the situation would not have evolved far more 
rapidly and far more dangerously if a High Commissioner had not been 
there. 

As regards the maintenance of the Constitution, M. Burckhardt saw no 
further hope of upholding the Constitution, though he might still be able to 
delay action in various respects: for example, he had obtained the postpone- 
ment of a decree depriving Jewish lawyers and notaries of their ability to 
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practise. That the Constitution should be undermined was inevitable since 
the Nazis were in control and there was no opposition to them. But in the 
wider aspect of his duties he thought there were some possibilities of exerting — 
influence, and it would be noted that both the interested parties wished him 
to remain. What the motives for this attitude were he was not fully certain: 
perhaps Poland and Germany did not wish to be brought face to face in 
Danzig. He remarked that the Polish Government, at the time of the crisis in 
November, had spoken of the possibility of a change in the position in Danzig. 
They had now recovered from their fears and were adopting the line that no 
change of any sort could be considered. Personally, he expected a tranquil 
period of some months, in which thought could be given to a modification of 
the present position, which he considered to be necessary. He thought he 
might exercise some pressure on the Polish Government by intervening in 
Berlin, but he would refrain from doing this as he considered it to be outside 

his functions, Finally, in regard to the violations of the Constitution, he would 

only say that he had received a letter from the Senate which was polite, 

correct, but inadequate. 


Mr. Butler thanked M. Burckhardt for his statement and said he thought 
he had been too modest about the part he had played. The problem before 
the committee should be considered under two aspects, the constitutional 
aspect and the general political aspect. The committee were responsible to 
the Council in regard to the violation of the Constitution, and he suggested 
that the committee should take this point first, but he agreed with the position 
as stated by the High Commissioner and with his general conclusion. 


A legal opinion prepared in the secretariat on the decree recently issued 
by the Senate was then circulated (copy attached to this report'), from which 
it was clear that, while there were some cases of doubt, a number of the pro- 
visions of these decrees unquestionably violated the Constitution. 


Mr. Butler then referred to the position of the Committee. Normally their 
duty would be to report to the Council, but he doubted whether it was suit- 
able to seize the Council of this question at the present session in view of the 
international situation. He had consulted Lord Halifax on this point and his 
opinion definitely was that he did not wish the matter placed on the agenda. 


M. Charvériat agreed. 


M. Sandler saw no object in getting another legal opinion. He thought the 
position was clear. The straight path would be for the Committee to seize the 
Council of the situation, but he appreciated the force of the arguments used 
by Mr. Butler and M. Charvériat. He had had a conversation with the Polish 
representative in Geneva and found it difficult to refuse to press the matter 
forward. He asked the High Commissioner for information in regard to the 
position of the Jewish community in Danzig. He understood that an arrange- 
ment had been reached between the Senate and the Jewish community, but 
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this involved the immediate departure of 1,000 Jews. There had been stories 
that these Jews would be placed on a boat before homes had been found for 
them. 


M. Burckhardt said that after the anti-Semitic measures in Danzig he had 
taken action with a view to moderating their results. He had been in con- 
sultation with the Senate and had asked for the figures of the number of 
Danzig Jews remaining in the Free City. He also understood from the repre- 
sentative of the Jewish community that the Jews themselves wished their 
poorer co-religionists to leave. The Gauleiter told him in Berlin that he was 
going to send about 1,000 Jews to Palestine or elsewhere. He would prefer to 
wait until he finally returned to Danzig before making further intervention 
with the Senate. 


Mr. Butler said that he had obtained indirectly certain figures bearing on 
the size of the Jewish problem in Danzig. A large number of Jews had 
emigrated and there were thought to be left between 2,000 and 3,000. Dis- 
cussions in regard to the emigration of these people were in progress between 
the interested organisations, but his impression was that immediate emigration 
was hardly possible. The Jewish community in Danzig had agreed with the 
Senate that if the Jews remaining in Danzig could emigrate before the end of 
the year, they could realise their property in Danzig and take with them their 
possessions in foreign exchange. There was, however, an unreasonable condi- 
tion attached that 1,000 Jews should leave before the end of January. He 
thought that the action of the Committee might be directed, through the 
High Commissioner, to restrain the Senate from imposing this condition, 
and, on the other hand, to do what they could to provide facilities for emigra- 
tion. There was clearly in this question a need for the influence of the High 
Commissioner, and it was at this point that the Jewish question was linked 
with the wider question. 


M. Burckhardt said that he thought the Senate could be persuaded to deal 
with the matter in a reasonable way and to slow up the movement of emigra- 
tion. 


M. Sandler was sceptical. He said that it was not only the Senate who 
wished the Jews to leave Danzig but the Jews themselves who wished to go. 
Personally, he thought the High Commissioner should absent himself from 
Danzig. 


The Committee then dealt with the question of the Jewish doctors in 
Danzig, whose situation had been discussed by the Committee at its previous 
meeting.? Of the seven doctors who wished to emigrate, two were already in 
the United Kingdom, two would be taken by the French Government and 
one by the Swedish Government. His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to take one more, and it was thought that a place could be found for the 
remaining individual. 


2 i.e. on September 20, 1938. 
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Mr. Butler then reverted to the main question of the action of the Com- 
mittee. He pointed out that neither the Senate nor the Polish Government 
wished the High Commissioner to go and that the High Commissioner him- 
self thought that he could still be of some service. He understood that negotia- 
tions were going on between the Senate and the Polish Government in regard 
to certain of the decrees under consideration and asked for information on 
this point. 


The High Commissioner said that these negotiations were taking place, but 
he did not think that any modification of the decrees could be obtained. The 
Polish Government had never been interested in the Jewish question, though 
it might be possible in the circumstances to persuade them to give him some 
support. 


Mr. Butler then summed up the position. There were five elements to be 
taken into account; in the first place, the Constitution had undoubtedly been 
violated in a number of respects; secondly, there was a desire on the part of 
the interested parties that no modification should be made in the position for 
the present; thirdly, negotiations were proceeding between Poland and 
Danzig in regard to the decrees which had been issued ; fourthly, in conversa- 
tion with the Polish representative he had received assurances that there 
would be no surprises and no sudden changes in the situation; fifthly, it 
appeared to be the feeling in the committee that it would not be opportune to 
place the Danzig question on the agenda of the present session of the Council. 
In these circumstances he thought the argument pointed to a postponement 
of a decision by the Committee, coupled with the intention to reconsider the 
position in the light of developments in the situation at an early date. He was 
influenced in his opinion by the consideration that it would be better to 
modify the connexion of the League with Danzig by agreement than by some 
abrupt decision. The Danzig settlement, drawn up after the war, had been 
a means rather than an end in that it had been created to protect and pre- 
serve the interests of Poland. In the events which had happened some modi- 
fication of this settlement seemed to be called for, preferably by agreement 
among the interested parties. In the meantime, the influence of the High 
Commissioner might be useful from the humanitarian point of view. 


Mr. Butler suggested that the High Commissioner should keep closely in 
touch with the Committee, that he should watch carefully the development 
of Danzig-Polish relations, and that the Committee should meet again before 
the next Council. He emphasised that the Committee should make up its mind 
as soon as possible in view of the rumours appearing in the press. 


M. Charvériat said that he agreed generally with Mr. Butler’s conclusions. 
The essential task of the High Commissioner was to resolve the difficulties 
arising between Danzig and Poland. He thought it inadvisable to ignore the 
practical possibilities of action open to the High Commissioner for reasons of 
pure logic. He was also influenced by the strongly expressed desire of the 
Polish Government that no change should be made at the moment. He 
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made only one reservation, namely, that it would be undesirable for M. 
Burckhardt to return to Danzig until after the visit of the German Foreign 
Minister to Warsaw on the 26th January. 


M. Sandler said that he regretted that he had not been convinced by the 
arguments which had been put forward. There was no doubt that, in view 
of the violations of the Constitution, the High Commissioner could not exer- 
cise his functions completely. He agreed that, for general reasons, it might be 
undesirable to make a report to the Council; he saw the objection to this 
course. Much depended on what the High Commissioner intended to do. He 
himself did not think that he should go back to Danzig. In conclusion, he said 
that the modification of the position of the High Commissioner was not a 
matter for the Committee of Three but for the Council. He asked that no 
decision should be taken at the present meeting but that further time should 
be given for reflexion. He suggested that another meeting of the Committee 
might be held after the present session of the Council. 


M. Charvériat agreed not to press for a decision at the present meeting. 


Mr. Butler also agreed but said that he had been much distressed by the 
press leakages which had occurred and he hoped that every member of the 
Committee would observe the strictest discretion in this matter. He said that 
a draft of a statement to be issued by the Committee had been prepared and: 
that he would circulate it later to his colleagues. He thought the Committee 
should meet again during the present session of the Council. 

Mr. Butler then raised the question of the presence of the Polish represen- 


tative at Geneva and whether the Committee desired to hear him at their - 


next meeting. 


M. Charvériat ‘aid that he did not think M. Komarnicki’s presence was 
necessary. 


Mr. Butler suggested that he should talk to him as rapporteur. 


M. Charvériat agreed to this course and suggested that M. Komarnicki 
should be told that, if he wished to lay his views before the Committee, the 
Committee would bevery glad to hear him, but that he should not be invited 
to come. 


Mr. Butler said that he would see M. Komarnicki and endeavour to obtain 
some further information from him. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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No. 549 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received Fanuary 21) 
No. 13 [C 820/92/55] 
GENEVA, January 18, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a minute by Mr. Makins 
of a conversation with M. Komarnicki regarding Danzig. 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 549 
GENEVA, January 18, 1939 


M. Komarnicki asked to see me this morning. He referred to the conversa- 
tion which he had had with Mr. Butler on the previous day' and in which the 
general lines of a formula which the Committee of Three might introduce 
into their public statement had been agreed. He said he had talked to Colonel 
Beck, who had raised certain objections to this proposal, notably that it 
should be stated that negotiations were being undertaken by Poland in regard 
to the violations of the Constitution, and that the interested parties desired that 
the present situation should continue. He suggested that something much 
more general should be said, namely that it was the general feeling that the 
present situation in Danzig should continue. He thought it was merely a 
question of drafting. 

I said that I was not at all sure that this was the case, or that it was the 
general feeling that the present situation should be allowed to continue. I 
would, however, report what he had said to Mr. Butler. 

M. Komarnicki said that of course the content of the communiqué was 
entirely a matter for the Committee of Three, and it was certainly not the 
desire of the Polish Government to endeavour to put any pressure on them. 
At the same time the Polish Government did not wish that the question of the 
future position of Danzig should be pre-judged, and in certain circumstances 
it might be necessary for the Polish Government to issue a communiqué of 
their own. He would deprecate the introduction of an ‘atmosphere’ of re- 
vision into a published statement. I said that an atmosphere of revision had 
been created by the violations of the Constitution. 

M. Komarnicki then said that the Council had the obligation to guarantee 
the constitution of Danzig and they could not alter that obligation by uni- 
lateral action. I replied that no proposal had yet been made for such action 
on the part of the Council. The present position was quite clear, there had 
been violations of the Constitution, and it would ordinarily be the duty of the 
Committee to lay the situation before the Council immediately. We were 
being asked to defer taking this action. If we were to do so, it would be 
necessary for some reason to be given. M. Komarnicki said that the Polish 
Government had made no formal request that the question should be de- 

™ See No. 544. 
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ferred. I replied that it was the duty of the Rapporteur to ascertain the views 
of the interested parties, and it had been made perfectly clear to us that both 
the Polish Government and the Senate did not wish the matter to be raised 
at the moment. 

I added that I doubted whether the question had yet reached the drafting 
stage and that it might yet be impossible to avoid bringing the question before 
the Council at its present session. M. Komarnicki said that he would much 
regret such a course, because he felt he would be instructed to make a strong 
speech and perhaps to announce that Poland would leave the League. I said 
that it would indeed be regrettable if the question received such prominence, 
but in certain circumstances there might be no alternative if the Committee 
of Three were to discharge its responsibility in a proper manner. M. Komar- 
nicki said that the Polish Government much appreciated the way in which 
H.M. Government had consulted them on this matter, and they were very 
ready to discuss the whole situation with the Committee of Three in the near 
future. He thought that the question was a very difficult one and it could not 
be expected that a solution could be found in a few hours. 

He [? I] concluded by saying that, while we were anxious to work in 
agreement with Poland in this matter, we had also to take into account our 
responsibilities as Rapporteur, the position of the Committee of Three, and the 
feelings of the other members of the Committee. 

R. M. Maxins 


No. 550 


Viscount Halifax to United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) 
No. 4 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 701/92/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 19, 1939, 4.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 4' League of Nations. Paragraph 6. 

Your assumption is correct. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Paris, Stockholm and Danzig. 
I No. 542. 


No. 551 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received Fanuary 20, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 6 Telegraphic [C 790/92/55] 


Following from Mr. Butler. GENEVA, january 19, 1939, 8.20 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram! and my telegram No. 4.? 

M. Sandler this morning agreed to remain on Committee of Three on 
Danzig in return for certain amendments to communiqué which presented 
no difficulty and for some reference in communiqué to fact that High Com- 


1 Not printed. This telegram gave the text of the statement issued by the Committee of 
Three on January 19. See No. 556, Enclosure 2. 2 No. 542. 
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missioner would take the leave which was due to him. M. Sandler’s original 
intention appeared to be that High Commissioner should not in fact return 
to Danzig until next meeting of Committee. I was supported by French 
representative in objecting to restraint on High Commissioner’s movements 
in this rigid manner. Resulting position is that movements of High Com- 
missioner are left entirely open but that before actually going back to Danzig 
he will consult members of Committee of Three through Secretary-General 
and obtain their approval. High Commissioner’s leave will in any case extend 
until after visit of Herr von Ribbentrop to Warsaw but subsequently circum- 
stances are likely to arise in which his return may become necessary especially 
as he will be required to send a report to the Committee of Three before it 
meets again. 

Before publication I communicated text of statement to Polish representa- 
tive who at first reacted strongly to mention of High Commissioner’s leave 
on the ground that this would be interpreted as a first step in withdrawal 
of High Commissioner and as exerting some pressure on Polish-German 
negotiations. I told Komarnicki that this was not my interpretation of state- 
ment. High Commissioner had had two months’ leave in two years and was 
certainly entitled to a holiday; if Committee of Three had not made position 
clear his absence from Danzig would have given rise to speculation, moreover 
statement emphasized that Committee of Three might wish to keep close 
watch on events. No reference was implied to intention to withdraw High 
Commissioner. Position remained unchanged and statement left the whole 
question arising out of violations of the constitution open for further discus- 
sion and negotiation. I was quite prepared to make this clear to the press. 
I pointed out to Komarnicki that statement as finally drafted took fully into 
consideration the main points which on Colonel Beck’s instructions he had 
raised with me in previous conversations. I thought therefore that no 
legitimate objection could be raised to statement. Komarnicki said that he 
now understood position better and undertook to explain matters to his 
Government. 

I have told M. Sandler that I do not consider statement to prejudge the 
question of High Commissioner’s withdrawal. Some difficulty may however 
be experienced in obtaining his agreement to his return. 

Repeated to Warsaw, Stockholm, Danzig and Berlin. 

3 This should probably read ‘two weeks’. See No. 556. 


No. 552 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 20) 
No. 89 [C 804/17/18| 
PARIS, Fanuary 19, 1939 
His Mayjesty’s Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 
a copy of a memorandum from the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
regarding a guarantee for Czechoslovakia. 
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ENCLosurRE IN No. 552 


PARIS, le 18 ganviter, 1939 
Ministéere des Affaires Etrangéres, Direction Politique 


Par un Aide-Mémoire No. 838, du 22 décembre 1938,' Il’Ambassade 
d’Angleterre a bien voulu demander au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres de 
lui faire connaitre la position du Gouvernement frangais concernant la 
garantie internationale dont l’octroi 4 la Tchécoslovaquie avait été prévu 
par l’accord intervenu 4 Munich le 29 septembre 1938. 

En remerciant |l’Ambassade d’Angleterre de sa communication, le 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres a ’honneur de lui faire part des considéra- 
tions suivantes. 

1. Le Gouvernement frangais estime, comme le Gouvernement britan- 
nique, qu'il y a lieu de hater l’aménagement de cette garantie internationale 
qui, en fournissant a la Tchécoslovaquie le statut adapté aux circonstances 
nouvelles qu’elle souhaite obtenir, se substituera notamment 4a l’accord 
franco-tchécoslovaque du 16 octobre 1925. 

2. Sollicité par le Ministre de France 4 Prague, comme il l’a été par le 
Ministre d’Angleterre, de déterminer la forme et la portée de cette garantie, 
le Gouvernement de Prague a paru attacher plus d’importance au principe 
méme de la garantie qu’aux modalités qu’elle pourrait revétir et il a laissé 
entendre qu'il s’en remettrait entiérement, sur ce dernier point, aux déci- 
sions des Puissances garantes. 

De l’avis du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, il serait donc nécessaire de 
connaitre les intentions a cet égard du Gouvernement italien et surtout du 
Gouvernement allemand. En ce qui le concerne, M. Georges Bonnet a saisi 
Poccasion de la conversation qu’il a eue, le 6 décembre 1938, avec le Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangéres du Reich, pour lui rappeler la stipulation de l’annexe 
I de Paccord de Munich; M. von Ribbentrop avait, alors, promis de 
soumettre la question 4 un nouvel examen. 

D’accord avec le Gouvernement britannique, le Gouvernement frangais 
estime donc opportun d’attirer l’attention du Gouvernement allemand sur le 
caractére urgent d’une solution. I] est prét, pour sa part, 4 donner a l’Ambas- 
sadeur de France a Berlin l’instruction de se concerter avec l’Ambassadeur 
d’Angleterre pour effectuer une démarche dans ce sens auprés de la Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

3. Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres ajoute, pour l’information confi- 
dentielle du Gouvernement britannique, que, en considération de la faculté 
laissée aux Puissances garantes par le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque de 
définir la forme et la portée a attribuer a l’engagement international prévu, 
le Gouvernement frangais se rangera en définitive 4 toute décision qui sera 
prise 4 cet égard en accord avec le Gouvernement de Prague. 

4. Se référant, d’autre part, au paragraphe 6 de l’Aide-Mémoire de 
l’Ambassade d’Angleterre, le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres tient a 
souligner que 1’évolution des relations qui se développent actuellement entre 
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lAllemagne et la Tchécoslovaquie et qui s’est traduite notamment par le 
récent accord sur la création d’un autostrade allemand a travers le territoire 
tchécoslovaque, a retenu également l’attention du Gouvernement frangais. 


No. 553 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 21) 
No. 91 [C 835/15/18] 


PARIS, January 19, 1939 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, with reference to Paris despatch 
No. 27! of the 7th January, 1939, has the honour to transmit to him a copy 
of memorandum by the Military Attaché, dated the 18th January, 1939, 
respecting Germany’s air superiority, and the possibility of her striking a 
blow at the Western Powers. 

I No. 522. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 553 


Colonel Fraser to Sir E. Phipps 
No. 60 
PARIS, Fanuary 18, 1939 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to my despatch No. 16! dated the 4th January, 
1939, and to say that this morning I saw Colonel Gauché, who reverted again 
to the possibility that Germany might avail herself of her present superiority 
in the air to strike a blow at the Western Powers. His theory, as I have already 
described to Your Excellency, is that the Germans, acting possibly in co- 
operation with the Italians, might occupy Holland as a base for air and 
submarine operations against Great Britain, and having done so, might 
remain on the defensive on the whole of their western front and continue the 
war in the air only. He said that Germany had created an ‘army of the air’, 
that this army had not been created for nothing, and that some of the most 
influential members of the ‘party’ in Germany considered that by the threat, 
or if necessary by the use, of this army, Germany and Italy could obtain what 
they required from Great Britain and France, as, for example, Tanganyika, 
Tunisia or Corsica. Colonel Gauché did not maintain for a moment that a 
war @ outrance could be won in the air. On the contrary, he said that if Great 
Britain and France refused to capitulate, the final defeat of Germany was 
certain, but that enormous material damage would undoubtedly be inflicted 
on both countries before the air attack spent itself. Germany, however, had 
certain grounds for considering that she might gain her ends without war. 
In September last it was the threat of the air which determined the issue, and 
both Goring and the head of the German air force, General Milch, had 


1 Enclosure in No. 522. 
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emphasised this point in a very special way in recent speeches, and had 
reiterated that it was the power of the German air army which had in the 
past, and would again in the future, enable Hitler to achieve his political 
ends. I suggested to Colonel Gauché that political ends could not be attained 
without a military decision, and that I could not believe that responsible 
Germans should disagree with this view, since even if Paris and London were 
destroyed and enormous damage inflicted on various other centres of 
commercial and industrial importance, the French army would still be hold- 
ing the Maginot Line, and the French and British navies would still be 
keeping the seas, and it was not likely that a French army and a French navy 
which not only had never been beaten, but had never even been attacked, 
would consent to the surrender of territory which they regarded as a part of 
France. To this Colonel Gauché replied that a decision in the old sense might 
no longer be necessary, or rather he suggested that such was the view of some 
people in Germany. The intention would not be to gain a military victory in 
the old sense, but simply to force the French and ourselves to surrender some 
of our overseas possessions, and in the German view it was quite conceivable 
that the British public, for example, might prefer to surrender some ex- 
German colony, rather than to see London laid in ruins. As I have stated 
already, he did not suggest for a moment that such a policy would succeed; 
but he said that at the present time when the German army was still by no 
means equal to the French, it was the only form of offensive which they were 
in a position to undertake in the west, and that if war came this year he was 
convinced that the German air force was the offensive weapon which it was 
intended to use. I have discussed this question with the A.A., and although 
it may be objected that an offensive of the type suggested would be extremely 
unlikely to produce the desired results, that if it failed it might well lead to the 
almost certain defeat of Germany, or that even the German people might be 
expected to react against pure ‘attilism’ of this nature, yet it still remains a 
possible source of danger to our country, and it is for this reason that, at the 
risk of being a bore, I have thought it worth while to refer to it again. As has 
been pointed out already, it was really a threat of this nature which decided 
the issue in September; in other words, it has been tried successfully on the 
dog, and it is not unreasonable therefore to suggest that it may now be tried 
on the man. And if it is tried as a bluff, and if the bluff is called, can a dictator 
afford to draw back? 
I have, &c. 
WILLIAM FRASER, 
Colonel, Milttary Attaché 


No. 554 


Sir G. Ogilvte-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved January 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [C 837/19/18] 


BERLIN, January 20, 1939, 9.4 p.m. 

My telegram No. 20." 

My Czech colleague came to see me this evening and informed me that 
Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs will arrive in Berlin on January 21 
returning to Prague the same day. 

He said he did not know what would be the subject of discussion with Herr 
von Ribbentrop in the morning and probably with Herr Hitler in the after- 
noon. 

He had no information from his own Government and State Secretary at 
Wilhelmstrasse could not tell him anything more than that conversations 
would range over a variety of topics. M. Mastny had the impression that the 
. State Secretary himself did not know much. 

He said that the visit should be of a routine nature in connexion with 
business resulting from Munich settlement. He added that final delimitation 
of frontier was not yet complete and not even a beginning had been made 
with debt question. He promised to inform me of the nature of the discussions. 

Repeated to Prague. 


3 Not printed. This telegram of January 19 reported a press statement that the Czecho- 
Slovak Minister for Foreign Affairs would visit Berlin on January 21 for conversations with 
Herr von Ribbentrop. 


No. 555 


United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Recetved January 23) 
No. 16 [C 885/92/55] 


GENEVA, January 20, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a minute by Mr. Makins ofa 
conversation with M. Burckhardt regarding Danzig. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 555 
GENEVA, January 19, 1939 


I saw M. Burckhardt after the meeting of the Committee of Three. He 
seemed moderately satisfied with the result and agreed that it was the best 
that could be obtained in the circumstances. He said, in particular, that he 
was relieved that it had not been necessary to refer specifically to the anti- 
Semitic measures as the reason for the attitude of the Committee of Three, 
since this, from a psychological point of view, would, he thought, have been 
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a mistake. He said he had put it about in Danzig before he left that he would 
take leave after the Council meeting. 

I told the High Commissioner that if at any time he thought it desirable 
that he should return to Danzig, he should communicate with the Secretary- 
General and should, if possible, give his reasons for wishing to go back. In 
those circumstances we should be prepared to do what we could to support 
his request through the diplomatic channel. Meanwhile, I hinted that if he 
chose to take part of his leave in visiting Berlin or Warsaw, there did not 
seem to be any obstacle to his doing so if he thought that that would ease the 
situation. 

M. Burckhardt then talked of the desirability of having elections in Danzig. 
I said that, from the point of view of the Committee of Three, it was not of 
immense importance, since if elections were held, a new situation would be 
created which might necessitate a modification in the present position of the 
League in Danzig, and if elections were not held, there would be a major 
violation of the Constitution, which would presumably make a change 
necessary. M. Burckhardt said that he did not think that the Polish Govern- 
ment were in favour of elections and would do what they could to prevent 
them. On the other hand, he thought that the Germans were now in favour 
of elections being held. 

I told M. Burckhardt that if he had any matters he wished to raise, he 
would no doubt write us a line. 

Mr. Walters, to whom I spoke subsequently, said that M. Burckhardt had 
asked to be kept au courant with the Polish-German negotiations, as these 
might affect his movements. Mr. Walters said he would have to rely on us for 
such information. 


R. M. Makxins 
No. 556 
United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received Fanuary 24) 


No. 20 [C 934/92/55] 
GENEVA, January 20, 1939 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of the second 
meeting of the Committee of Three, on the 19th January, respecting Danzig. 


/ 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 556 
DANZIG 


Committee of Three: Record of Second Meeting held at Geneva on 
January 19, 1939, at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: 
United Kingdom: Mr. R. A. Butler (Rapporteur). 
France: M. Charvériat. 
Sweden: M. Sandler. 


Mr. Butler said that, as arranged at the previous meeting of the Committee, ! 
he had seen the Polish representative. M. Komarnicki had said that while he 
did not himself wish to ask to be heard by the Committee, he was at the 
Committee’s disposal. He could not give any official assurances, but he was 
instructed to give informal assurances that the Polish Government did not 
desire any rapid changes in the situation in regard to Danzig. 

Mr. Butler then reviewed the situation on the assumption that the Com- 
mittee did not desire to seize the Council of the Danzig question at its present 
session. He thought it was preferable that the Committee should not seek to 
modify the position by unilateral action, but rather to deal with the situation 
arising out of the violations of the Constitution by negotiation. If the Com- 
mittee agreed, the High Commissioner would in due course send in a report 
to the Committee on the conditions in which he was called upon to carry out 
his functions, and that this would be followed by a meeting of the Committee. 
The immediate action would be to draft a communication for publication 
setting out the attitude taken by the Committee. 


M. Charvériat agreed to this procedure. 


M. Sandler said that he would have preferred to see the resignation of the 
High Commissioner, or in any case ensure that the High Commissioner 
should not return to Danzig before the next meeting of the Committee. 


M. Charvériat said he was doubtful of the wisdom of the Committee 
restricting in a communiqué the movements of the High Commissioner. He 
would prefer that it should merely be stated as a fact that the High Com- 
missioner was on leave. 


It was agreed in principle that a sentence might be introduced into the 
communiqué stating that the High Commissioner was on leave of absence. 

The Committee then drafted the text of a statement (a copy of which is 
attached to this record).? 

Some discussion ensued as to the interpretation of the sentence concerning 
the High Commissioner’s leave. 


Mr. Butler and M. Charvériat said that they did not interpret it as mean- 
t See No. 548. 2 Enclosure 2. 
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ing that the High Commissioner should in no case return to Danzig before 
the next meeting of the Committee. 


Mr. Butler said that he could imagine circumstances in which the return of 
the High Commissioner might be necessary, for example, to intervene on 
behalf of the Jewish community in Danzig or for the purpose of drawing up 
his report for the Committee. 


It was finally understood that the High Commissioner should keep in touch 
with the Secretary-General, that if the High Commissioner thought it neces- 
sary for him to return to Danzig at any time he should communicate with the 
Secretary-General, who would in turn consult the members of the Com- 
mittee. 


At this point the High Commissioner entered the Committee and was 
informed of the statement which it was proposed to issue. 


M. Burckhardt said that he saw no objection to the communiqué, but he 
thought he should point out that, in conversation with the Polish representa- 
tive, the latter had objected rather strongly to the idea that his leave of 
absence should be publicly mentioned. The Polish Government would not 
be in favour of such a course. 

As regards the position of the Jews, M. Burckhardt said he would, ofcourse, 
be handicapped by not being in Danzig, where personal relations counted for 
so much. His secretary, M. Lambert, would, however, be returning to Danzig 
at once, and he would instruct him to take up the matter with the competent 
authorities. 


Mr. Butler asked whether action on behalf of the Jews was likely to be 
successful. 


M. Burckhardt said that the question depended ultimately on the Gauleiter, 
as Herr Greiser had shown himself fairly reasonable. He thought also that the 
Jewish organisations might push emigration forward. He repeated that the 
position would be easier if he went back to Danzig. 


Some discussion then took place about the High Commissioner’s means of 
communication and the members of the Committee offered the services of 
their consular bags. 


M. Burckhardt then reverted to the possibility of his returning to Danzig. 
He felt it was essential for him to do so if he was to make a report. He drew 
attention to the fact that the reference to his leave of absence might provoke 
a certain amount of speculation in the small world of Danzig, and he depre- 
cated the provocation of useless agitation. 


Mr. Butler repeated that he did not exclude the possibility of the High 
Commissioner’s returning if circumstances demanded it. Meanwhile, as the 
High Commissioner had had only two weeks’ leave in two years, he thought 
that no legitimate objection could be raised to his taking a holiday now. 
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M. Burckhardt then raised the question of the decree which had the effect 
of denaturalising the Danzigers living abroad in certain circumstances. 
Danzig passports were visé by the Polish authorities, and the question -was 
raised whether they would visa passports which were not valid. This decree 
had, of course, an anti-Jewish aspect. He thought it was a matter to be taken 
up with the Senate, though here again personal contact would facilitate 
matters. There was, however, no great urgency. 


The Committee agreed that the statement to be issued should be in the 
form of a press communiqué and should not be made a Council document. 


In conclusion, Mr. Butler thanked M. Burckhardt and the members of the 
Committee for their co-operation, and reserved the right to call another 
meeting of the Committee when he considered it opportune to do so. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 556 
Statement 


GENEVA, January 19, 1939 


The Committee of Three appointed by the Council to follow the situation 
in Danzig has held two meetings. The High Commissioner, in reporting on 
recent events in the Free City, drew attention to decrees recently promul- 
gated by the Senate. In the opinion of the Committee certain important 
provisions of these decrees contravene the Constitution. 

2. The Committee considered the desirability of proceeding at once to an 
examination of the irregular position, which raised the question of the 
obligations of the League in relation to the guarantee of the Constitution and 
of the functions of the High Commissioner in the Free City. 
_ §. In order to make possible a full consideration of all aspects of the 

problems involved, and in view of the information given to them that dis- 
cussions are taking place concerning certain questions arising out of these 
decrees, the Committee thought it advisable to defer final consideration of 
the position and to consider the developments in the situation at another 
meeting, which will be held before the next session of the Council. 

4. In the meanwhile the High Commissioner, who is at present taking 
leave of absence which is due to him, will remain at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee of Three through the Secretary-General. 
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APPENDIX I 


Two Letters from Sir N. Henderson, October 1938. 


(1) Letter of October 6, 1938 
(2) Letter of October 12, 1938 


(i) 
Dear Secretary of State, BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, Oct. 6, 1938 

In my humble opinion we did the best thing possible yesterday by agreeing to 
the 1910 map as a basis for the predominantly German areas which the German 
Army can occupy by Oct. roth. It is certainly not an uniair line if 1918 is the 
standard of revision. It is better than the Godesberg line and if there is an exchange 
of populations, the number of Czechs left inside the German line corresponds fairly 
with the number of Germans left in Czechoslovakia. 

Moreover I hope thereby we shall avoid plebiscites except possibly, in a few small 
districts. That remains to be seen but I am very anxious to avoid having to use 
British, French and Italian troops. They will be very unpopular even with the 
Czechs. Everything has had to be done in such a hurry that the various implications 
were not worked out and things are likely to end differently to what was expected. 

My idea is that the Czechs should now come to the Germans and say ‘We 
abandon the Benes policy and we wish to live in peace with Germany both 
politically and economically. Let us delimitate [sic] our own frontiers and settle our 
outstanding questions between ourselves.’ 

I went to see Goering at Karenhall on Sunday to urge the necessity of German 
magnanimity and generosity on those lines and arranged for Mastny to go there 
the next day to see him. Now that Benes has gone I think this is possible and that 
this course affords the best prospect of building up again a prosperous and peaceful 
Czech Slovak State. I hope the Slovaks will stick to the Czechs but it is a sad fact 
that after 20 years of excellent democratic rule for Czechs (but not for non-Czechs), 
nobody who is not Czech wishes really to remain under Czech government. 

To me personally all this affair has been intensely disagreeable and painful. 
I want to wash the taste out of my mouth and I will rejoice from the bottom of my 
heart if you c’ld remove me to some other sphere. I never want to work with 
Germans again—For some days last week I believed war to be inevitable. I hated 
the very thought of British men, women & children being killed for the sake of 
Czechs or Sudeten, or to free Germany of the monstrous incubus of Hitler, 
Himmler, Ribbentrop & Co. In my blackest pessimism I tried to console myself 
with two thoughts (a) that war w’ld rid Germany of Hitler and (b) that it [would] 
remove me from Berlin. 

As it is by keeping the peace, we have saved Hitler & his regime & I am still at 
Berlin. Perhaps both objectives can be attained by other means. You can move me 
from Berlin & the Germans themselves can get rid of Hitler. In spite of his success, 
the Germans as a people are not grateful to Hitler but to Mr. Chamberlain and they 
regard with deep anxiety the man who brought them to the brink of the abyss and 


who may do it again. Yours ever, 


NEVILE HENDERSON 
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(i) 
Dear Secretary of State, BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, October r2th, 1998. 

Now that the immediate crisis is over we seem at home to be entering upon a 
period of stocktaking. There are many lessons to be drawn from recent events. 
One of them is the growth of the Italo-German alliance, a subject on which I am 
sending you a despatch! by this bag. 

But the most important and indeed the vital lesson we have to learn is the reality 
of the German air peril. When I was in London last year on my way to take up my 
post I discussed the matter with Trenchard and Lord Swinton. They took the view 
that we should aim at a considerable margin of superiority over Germany, say a 
ratio of 100: 75. If this was our aim and these were our hopes, they have indeed 
been rudely shattered. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Hitler’s intransigeance and readiness to 
embark on war was solely due to the conviction that Germany as the result of 
Goering’s efforts possessed (1) an air force which in quantity and quality far sur- 
passed anything which France and England could put up (2) an immeasurably 
superior ground defence. 

I am afraid from what I have heard directly and indirectly that our authorities 
still do not grasp the immensity of the German air effort. The expenditure of huge 
sums in aeronautical research, the mobilisation of industry, the almost unlimited 

‘resources in personnel and the truly Herculean labour of the air chiefs and staffs 
have worked a miracle. Hitler in his speeches talks of having rearmed with 
fanatical zeal and he is not exaggerating. Is this understood in England? I hear 
that some of our authorities console themselves with reflections such as that the 
Germans are short of food, personnel and oil, or that ‘We are having such diffi- 
culties in production that the Germans must be having similar difficulties.’ It is 
pathetic that we should have to clutch at such straws. The fact is that the Germans 
have been working for some time on a war footing, but with the advantage that 
they have not had the distraction of a war to wage. There can therefore be no 
comparison between circumstances here and in England. 

According to my information the Germans have a first line strength which is at 
least double ours. In design and performance they are far ahead of us. They have, 
for example, bombers which are not only faster than some of our fighters, but have 
a much longer range than our bombers. In addition they are far ahead of us in 
ground defence particularly anti-aircraft artillery. The annual output from the 
anti-aircraft artillery into the reserve will reach 40,000 in 1939; the production of 
guns is proceeding apace and they will in two years have a fully trained anti- 
aircraft personnel of 200,000 men with many thousands of guns. This ground 
defence, supported by the German air force, will make a raid on Germany an 

_ extremely hazardous affair. 

Meanwhile—and this is the most disturbing thing—German production is pro- 
ceeding in full swing. I believe that the total production is about 1000 aeroplanes 
a month and new orders are constantly being placed—Gé6ring told me the other 
day that he had just signed away a vast sum for further production. Do the 
Germans intend to use this air force? If not, production on such a scale is senseless 
waste of money. 

The conclusion to be reached is that the Germans, if they do not intend to 
commit an act of aggression on us, propose to use their air force as a big stick to 
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enforce a ‘Pax Germanica’. If we are to retain our independence of action we must 
in the face of this real and very immediate peril make efforts to improve our air 
situation with far greater energy, expense, and thoroughness than we have hitherto 
done. It is a truism to say that our Maginot Line should consist of an air force and 
ground defences which can repel German air attacks. There is not a minute to be 
lost in getting this line ready and no sacrifice can be too great. 

When Napoleon stood at Boulogne the imminence of the danger was apparent 
and our country was stirred to its depths. Unless we recognise that today’s danger 
is as great and as immediate I am afraid that we shall not get the national effort 
necessary to secure our safety. And we shall not recognise the greatness or im- 
minence of the danger unless we face the fact that the German air force is immensely 
powerful and far superior to our own. 

After the annexation of Austria it was rumoured in London that the German 
army had proved itself to be unready and fantastic stories were in circulation. The 
army is still far short of the strength which Germany’s man power can make 
possible. But its deficiencies in material are being made up at a most rapid rate, 
and it will not be more than a very few years before it will have surmounted its 
teething troubles. In organisation, equipment and efficiency the five Army Groups 
of the German army have made a first class impression in the operations in Sudeten- 
land and have given few signs of not being ready in every respect for war. 

The same remarks apply to the air force. There can be no more disastrous 
mistake than to under-estimate it and only a ‘fanatical’ effort on our part will now 
suffice. 

I must add however that my Air Attaché does not on the facts as he sees them 
agree with what I write as to the German strength and particularly paragraph 5. 

Yrs ever, 
NEvILE HENDERSON 
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APPENDIX II 


Extracts from additional Letters by Sir E. Phipps 
to Viscount Halifax 


The following extracts from three letters of Sir E. Phipps to Lord Halifax report 
conversations with M. Bonnet and M. Francois-Poncet with regard to German 
policy. 

(1) Letter of October 24, 1998. 
(2) Letter of October 31, 1998. 
, (3) Letter of November 1, 1938. 
(i) 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, October 24, 1938. 

My letter of October 2oth.! 

Bonnet asked me to come and see him this morning and gave me a somewhat 
fuller account of Francois-Poncet’s conversation with Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 

Hitler complained rather bitterly that Munich had not brought about the im- 
provement that he had expected in either Franco-German or Anglo-German 
relations. He complained in particular that he had been ‘insulted’ during the 
debate in the House of Commons, and that Great Britain seemed more than ever 
determined to arm feverishly. He nevertheless ardently desired agreements 
between France and Germany and Great Britain and Germany. He contemplates 
a Franco-German declaration guaranteeing the frontier between the two countries, 
and also an Anglo-Franco-German declaration guaranteeing the frontiers of 
Belgium. He would like some Franco-German undertaking, rather similar to our 
Munich one, to consult together on all matters of European interest. He would be 
ready to agree to prohibit the bombardment of open towns and to humanize war 
in general. 

Hitler would like conversations between economic experts, and added ‘that is 
a subject I know nothing about’. 

Hitler told Poncet that colonies were not a question for immediate decision: he 
had already publicly declared that he was ready to wait three, four or five years for 
that; but he objected to constant statements in the British Press to the effect that 
Great Britain would not surrender any of her colonies. Great Britain seemed to 
think it quite natural that she should possess an enormous colonial Empire, and 
also that Holland, Belgium and Portugal should do so, but denied a Power of 
80 million inhabitants like Germany the right to have any colonies. 

Hitler declared he was ready in principle to agree to a limitation of armaments, 
but he did not see how to bring this about in practice. 

Hitler told Poncet that he thought the Poles and particularly the Hungarians 
were far too greedy over Czechoslovakia. He said that he was very glad he had been 
able to scotch the idea of a Four Power conference over Hungarian claims against 
the Czechs. At such a conference he would have been obliged to plump for the 
Hungarians and Poles and Great Britain and France for the Czechs; this would 
have been most dangerous. As it was he had been careful to impress upon all 
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parties in this dispute the desirability of making reasonable concessions without 
showing too much greed. Hitler thought Great Britain and France had made a 
great mistake in guarantecing the frontiers of Czechoslovakia before knowing what 
those frontiers were. 

Hitler made no suggestion that the Franco-Soviet Pact should be denounced. 

He promised Frangois-Poncet that he did not dream of establishing himself in 
Spain or seek to gain any territorial or political advantages there. He presumed, 
however, that Franco would win in the end: nor would that be contrary to French 
interests, which would on the contrary only suffer if a Bolshevik Government were 
established on France’s flank. He, for his part, had no idea or wish to make any 
difficulties for France in Spain. 

Frangois-Poncet, who I can guarantee is not inclined to undue optimism, is, 
Bonnet declares, deeply impressed with Hitler’s genuine desire for general pacifi- 
cation and anxiety to avoid a European war. He expressed warm sympathy for 
Daladier and Bonnet and the hope that France would soon move in the direction 
of a Franco-German understanding. 

It was decided that Hitler would inform the Italians and that the French would | 
inform us of the substance of this conversation; but under the seal of the strictest 
secrecy. Both Hitler and Bonnet dread any premature publicity, which might well 
wreck any chance of an Agreement.... 


(ii) 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, October 37, 1938. 


Monsieur and Madame Francois-Poncet arrived from Berlin on October 28 
and leave for Rome on November 6: they lunched alone with us yesterday. 

I did not press Frangois-Poncet for any further details of his last talk with Hitler 
(reported in my letter to you of October 24) because Bonnet had already supplied 
these. He talked, however, most freely and interestingly on, various aspects of 
Franco-German relations. The following points struck me specially :— 

The Past. 

Directly after May 21 Hitler decided to wipe out that affront, by force of arms if 
necessary. Early in June Francois-Poncet received messages from high German 
officers to this effect and stating that intense efforts were being made to get the 
German Western front as strong as possible, with a view to a move against Czecho- 
slovakia in September. He consistently informed the French Government of these 
German activities and intentions. (This only makes the French torpor all through 
August the more remarkable and indeed mysterious). 

At 8.30 on the morning of September 27, when war seemed almost inevitable, 
Francois-Poncet applied for an immediate interview with Hitler; but the precious 
minutes passed and no reply came from the Reichskanzlei. He then sent round his 
military attaché to the German General Staff to inform one of the latter of the 
substance of the communication that he wanted to make to the Fihrer, and to add 
that in effect about go per cent. of the Godesberg demands were being granted: in 
these circumstances war would be monstrous, but war it would be if, after all these 
concessions, Germany attacked the Czechs. General Renondeau was received 
politely and listened to sympathetically by the General Staff officer whom he saw. 

After some hours Francois-Poncet at last heard that Hitler would receive him at 
11.30. On arrival at the Reichskanzlei he did not find a hostile atmosphere. 
Goering and Neurath issued from Hitler’s room as Francois-Poncet entered; their 
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greeting was friendly and their wish seemed to be to give him a certain encourage- 
ment in his difficult task. 

At the interview only Ribbentrop was present, more offensive and odious than 
ever. 

Hitler began by shouting and ranting. Ribbentrop, far from seeking to calm 
him down, seemed to wish to egg him on. Francois-Poncet brought a map with 
him, showing in vivid colours the enormous concessions that were being made to 
the Germans. He in his turn loudly proclaimed that Hitler would go down to 
history as a monster if he started a general war in order to take by force in a day 
100 per cent. when peace would give him go per cent. in ten days. He reasoned 
with Hitler, cajoled him and pleaded with him; but made only little impression. 
Then suddenly Hitler was summoned to the telephone in another room. Alone with 
Ribbentrop Francois-Poncet went for him and told him what a terrible responsi- 
bility rested on his shoulders. 

In less than a quarter of an hour Hitler returned, in a chastened mood, said he 
had been rung up by Mussolini and that a delay of 24 hours had been arranged. 

On his way in Francois-Poncet saw a table laid for luncheon for about 40 people: 
these were the officers the Fiihrer was going to entertain before they left for the 
Czech Front... .! 

It seems the German Ambassadors in Paris and London offered to return to 
their posts at the beginning of the crisis, but were told not to. Francois-Poncet is 
inclined to think he and Henderson would have been kept by Hitler as hostages in 
case of war! 

The Future. 

Francois-Poncet confirmed what Bonnet told me regarding the good impression 
he had derived from his farewell interview at Berchtesgaden with the Fihrer. 
They both spoke most freely and fully and even joked together. He remarked that 
Hitler was not going to be rid of him as he was remaining ‘in the Axis’, at which 
Hitler laughed heartily. 

Francois-Poncet feels that we now have two or three months before us, but not 
more, in which to reach some general settlement with Berlin and Rome: we must 
keep the ball rolling, diplomatically in the first instance and then by means of some 
big meeting. His impression is that Hitler really wants to reach a general settle- 
ment. The Chancellor was apparently behind the curtains when the troops 
marched through the Wilhelmstrasse on one of those fateful days of late September. 
He expected the huge crowds to demand his presence—‘Wir wollen unseren 
Fuhrer’; but no cries came, only a stony silence. So he, who keeps his ear so con- 
stantly to the ground, must realise that his ‘Volk’ wants peace. Let us therefore 
strike while this particular iron is hot. 

Francois-Poncet believes we could make a good beginning merely by a rather 
vague, atmosphere-creating agreement in the first instance for humanising war 
and respecting of frontiers, to be followed at some rather later date by more 
concrete arrangements on limitation of armaments, colonies, etc. He does not 
favour any offer here and now of colonies. 

Francois-Poncet feels that Mussolini is now, so to speak, the key to Hitler, who 
Is very subject to the influence of the Duce. ... 


1 A paragraph omitted here contains a personal statement (not concerned with British 
policy) made in strict confidence to Sir E. Phipps. The paragraph is omitted in view of the 
wish of Sir E. Phipps’s French informant. 
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ii) 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, November 1, 1938 


I had some talk this morning with Francois-Poncet regarding future negotiations 
with Germany and Italy. He seems, like Bonnet, anxious that the French should 
have time to reach their proposed rather anodyne arrangement with Germany 
before any move towards a ‘general settlement’ is made. Their present idea is that 
this should take the form of an undertaking to respect the existing frontiers rather 
than a Non-Aggression Pact. 

Francois-Poncet was much struck by the fact that Hitler, at their final interview, 
never once suggested that the Franco-Soviet Pact should be scrapped. Perhaps he 
. thinks that Russia is now so weak that this does not matter? 

In this connexion Francois-Poncet said that Léger had told him that His 
Majesty’s Government attach a vital importance to the maintenance of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. Is this so? 

To return to the possible ‘general settlement’, Francois-Poncet favours a Western 
Pact as the best means of bringing in Italy, who, doubtless would welcome a 
French and British guarantee of the Brenner frontier. 

Regarding the limitation of armaments he feels that a very strict supervision 
will be necessary to prevent the Germans from cheating. 

Francois-Poncet’s impression, though Hitler did not mention figures, is that the 
Fihrer would like to be allowed an air-force twice the size of ours and the French 
together. He will always say he is sandwiched in between two potential enemies, 
viz. France and Russia. If we held out for two thirds instead of half Francois- 
Poncet thinks Hitler might agree. Failing this he would probably suggest stabilisa- 
tion at the present figures. 

Francois-Poncet has little doubt but that Hitler will only be prepared to stabilise 
on the West if he gets a free hand in the East. It would therefore be well, in 
Francois-Poncet’s opinion, to get an undertaking from Hitler to consult with us 
before making any further move even in the East. It seems to me that if Hitler is 
determined to make this move in any case the less we are consulted the better; but 
perhaps this is too cynical a view to take. 

Finally Poncet thinks some comprehensive monetary agreement with Germany 
is essential, in order to get trade going again. 

If a satisfactory settlement can be reached on all the above points then and then 
only should we discuss the colonial question. 

Poncet does not believe that any secret military convention yet binds Italy to 
Germany ; but he fears that if we let more than about three months elapse without 
a general settlement that may materialise. He thinks Mussolini would still welcome 
some understanding with France and Great Britain which would render him rather 
less dependent on Hitler’s goodwill. ... 
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APPENDIX III 


Memorandum on Military Measures taken by Germany 
in connexion with the Sudeten Question. 


Sir G. Ogelute-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
No. 1138 [C 12993/1941/18] 
BERLIN, October 26, 19398 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose some notes by the Military Attaché on the military 
measures taken by Germany in connection with the Sudeten question. 

2. I agree with Colonel Mason-MacFarlane’s inferences and conclusions on the 
political matters referred to in the first paper and especially with the view that 
Hitler after the rebuff of May 21 was determined to gain his ends in Czecho- 
slovakia even by warlike means. 


I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 
ENCLOSURE 
Ns.78 BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, October 26, 1938 
Sir, 


I have the honour to submit herewith some notes on the military measures taken 
by Germany in connection with the Sudeten question. 

These comprise an outline summary of the whole subject, and further notes on 
the German Plan, the Higher Command, and on the method of incorporating the 
trained reserves available on mobilisation.' 

I have, &c. 
F. N. Mason-MAcFARLANE 
Colonel, Military Attaché 


Military Measures Taken by Germany to force a Solution of the 
Sudeten Question 


The following is an outline of events and of the various military preparations 
made by Germany, in so far as the German Army was concerned. 

1. The Sudeten question came into prominence suddenly as a direct and logical 
corollary to the Anschluss last March. 

2. The occupation of Austria by military and para-military forces showed up 
many weaknesses in the German military system and provided a variety of valuable 
lessons. The Germans profited greatly by these, and started at once to set right the | 
various faults which the operations in Austria had brought to light. (The compara- 
tive efficiency of the recent occupation of Sudetenland—especially as regards the 
performance of mechanised units and the control of para-military formations—is 
testimony to the success of their efforts.) 


1 The ‘further notes’ on the Higher Command and on the incorporation of the trained 
reserves have been omitted since they are of purely technical interest. 
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3. Even before the Anschluss had been consummated, the German propaganda 
machine got to work on the Sudeten problem. 

4. It became clear very soon that Herr Hitler was placing himself—or was being 
placed—in a position in which he might be forced to settle the Sudeten question 
before the end of the year or disappoint his public. 

5. It is uncertain whether Herr Hitler decided before the end of May t6 risk 
going to war for the sake of acquiring Sudetenland from the Czechs. It is more than 
possible that up to that time he would have been content with at any rate a tem- 
porary solution of the question by negotiation, involving complete autonomy for 
the Sudeten, but not necessarily amalgamation with the Reich. 

6. But at the end of May matters came to a premature head. Herr Hitler 
suffered a severe diplomatic rebuff, which made him all the sorer as he had in fact 
taken no military measures sufficient to justify the démarches which were made. 

7. It is reasonably clear that as a result of this rebuff Herr Hitler decided that he 
must gain his ends at all costs before the close of the year, and that if he could not 
gain them by peaceful means he would fight. 

8. He immediately ordered that all possible military preparations should be 
made so as to place himself in a position to achieve his object either by bluff or by 
fighting. But these preparations were designed from the start to be sufficiently 
formidable to enable him to show his hand if called. 

g. The military measures which were then initiated were undertaken with two 
principal objects in view:— 

(a) The safeguarding of Germany’s western frontiers from attack. 

(6) The production and concentration of adequate forces by the end of 
September to enable Germany to start a war under the most favourable 
conditions. 


10. Work on the defences on the Western front, and to a less extent on those in 
the East, commenced at once on a most extensive and intensive scale. 

Apart from a great number of ‘Arbeitsdienst’ contingents and very large forces of 
requisitioned labour, both manual and specialist, all working under the direction 
of Dr. Todt, the equivalent of some 12 Divisions of troops were employed on the 
construction of defences in the West alone. Practically all the Pioneer Battalions in 
the Army were detailed for this task. 

At the same time the areas in which defensive work was to be carried out were 
declared prohibited areas. 

From such information as has come to hand it is reasonably clear that the em- 
ployment of enormous labour resources and vast quantities of material enabled the 
Germans to produce distinctly formidable defences, at any rate in all important 
sectors, by the end of September. These consist mostly of wire and anti-tank 
obstacles covered by Pill-boxes or ‘Bunker’ of reinforced concrete mounting Anti- 
tank Guns and Machine Guns. 

11. To enable the necessary labour to be impressed, and to ensure the supply of 
everything which the Army would have to requisition from the civil population 
prior to general mobilisation, two Government Decrees were issued :— 


These provided authority for, 


(a) Forcing any subject to work on whatever task might be considered to be of 
national importance. | 

(6) Requisitioning practically everything in the way of private property in 
Germany with the solitary exception of real estate. 
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12. The general scheme for placing the Army in a state of readiness by the end 
of September was roughly as follows :— 


Camouflaged under the published pretext of training Reserve Formations and 
Units, and of carrying out tests of the organisation for dealing with the Army’s 
reserves as a whole, large numbers of Reservists of all categories were called up, 
and the impressment of the necessary civilian transport was carried out. 

The process commenced in the middle of August and continued progressively. 
To allay suspicion, in certain cases, Reservists called up under the scheme appear 
to have been ‘demobilised’ so as to give the impression that the training was normal 
and being carried out by successive batches for short periods only. 

The results achieved were broadly the partial mobilisation of the bulk of the 
active Army, and the production of a considerable number of Reserve Formations 
and Units. In fact so much progress was made with building up the framework of 
mobilisation, that a large proportion of the Army was in a position to take the field 
at once, while general mobilisation could at any moment have been completed very 
much more rapidly than could have been the case in any possible enemy country. 

By starting the so-called ‘Reserve training programme’ in the middle of August 
it was possible to give a large proportion of Reservists a course of intensive training 
and generally to oil the wheels of the military machine very effectively. 

13. A great deal of intensive training was carried out, and although no large 
scale manceuvres took place, extensive artillery and anti-aircraft exercises were 
held. At most training grounds troops were given very thorough training in the 
latest tactics for overcoming defences constructed on the lines of those which were 
likely to be met in Czecho-Slovakia [sic]. 

14. It is reasonably certain that Herr Hitler decided at an early date that if he 
went to war he would do so not before the end of September. Apart from considera- 
tions directly connected with the way in which the Sudeten question was develop- 
ing, the Army required as much time as possible to make its preparations and 
complete its collective training. Furthermore, the Parteitag at Niirnberg provided 
an excellent opportunity for raising the necessary enthusiasm in the country. There 
was also the question of the harvest. A bumper harvest had arrived at exactly the 
right moment for Germany, but it had to be gathered and the process was greatly 
prolonged by the lack of labour, so much of which had been diverted to other 
objects. 

15. In the meantime as it became gradually clearer that Herr Hitler was 
apparently prepared to risk a war, in which he might well be faced with inter- 
vention by France and England, moderate opinion in Germany, and in the Army 
in particular, became most apprehensive. 

It is certain that by various round-about means the Army High Command 
endeavoured to convince Herr Hitler of the dangers of the course he was pursuing. 
The Army, unlike the Air Force, never had the least desire to embark on a major 
war, and was definitely nervous at the prospect. But the situation in Germany is 
now such that the Army Chiefs are not in a position to press their opposition to any 
policy of Herr Hitler’s without the practical certainty of dismissal. 

Endeavours were also made unofficially to make England realise the imminence 
of the danger, in the hope that this might induce the British Government to make 
a firm stand at the right moment, and dissuade Herr Hitler from provoking a 
general war. 

16. The British Government did in fact point out to Herr Hitler that the military 
measures he was taking could not fail to influence the atmosphere in which Lord 
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Runciman was working at Prague very unfavourably. Herr Hitler, however, took 
no steps to amend his programme in any way. 

17. By the end of the Parteitag at Nirnberg it had become clear that the pres- 
sure put upon M. Benes by the British and French Governments was most unlikely 
to produce concessions to the Sudeten sufficient to meet Herr Hitler’s demands. 
Furthermore, Lord Runciman’s efforts at mediation had failed, but had definitely 
brought out that the German demands were to a considerable extent justified. 

18. Even if he had not already made his decision, at an earlier date, it is evident 
that at this moment Herr Hitler began to ‘see Red’, and made up his mind to fight 
and exterminate the Czechs. He probably argued that the Czechs had proved so 
intransigeant, and that the Sudeten had so much right on their side, that interven- 
tion by France and England was unlikely; that neither France nor England nor 
Russia was in a position to wage a major war; and that they were certainly in- 
capable of intervening offensively against him rapidly enough to jeopardise what 
he believed would be a short and sharp success against Czecho-Slovakia. Further- 
more, it was now absolutely essential to provide a spectacular success to distract 
public attention, and counteract the discontent which the deteriorating economic 
situation was creating. | 

19. His extremist advisers—foremost among them Herr Ribbentrop, Dr. 
Goebbels, and Herr Himmler—undoubtedly argued in favour of war, and painted 
an entirely exaggerated picture of the horrors under which the Sudeten were 
suffering. They were equally convinced that England would not fight. 

20. Having reached his decision Herr Hitler gave orders for the concentration 
of his Armies to be completed at once. These included the manning of his Western 
defences, and the concentration of the equivalent of some 30 Divisions, including 
the bulk of his Armoured, Light and Motorised Divisions, around the frontiers of 
Czecho-Slovakia [sic]. The moves were carried out with the greatest secrecy and by 
night. The organisations supplying fuel and lubricants in Germany were warned 
to be prepared to meet the demands of Army and Air operations on any date after 
September 23rd. 

At the same time the systematic preparations for guerilla war by Freikorps units 
in Sudetenland, armed and equipped by Germany, were turned to account, and 
affrays, especially in the Egerland, took place daily. 

21. I attach notes on the German Plan; on the organisation of the Higher 
Command ;? and on the subject of mobilisation, with particular reference to the 
question of Reserves and Reserve Formations.’ I have already reported all available 

‘information regarding the actual distribution of German Troops, and I do not 
propose to deal here with the Order of Battle as it was at the end of September. 
This can be better compiled at the War Office, which has more sources of infor- 
mation at its disposal. 

22. I would however like to stress one point which I consider to be most signi- 
ficant. Unlike the confusion which arose in the advance into Austria owing to the 
uncoordinated action of military and para-military units, the occupation of 
Sudetenland was carried out most smoothly and efficiently. This was largely due 
to the fact that all para-military units were directly under the command of Army 
Force Commanders. It was also significant to find not only units of the S:S. 
Verfiigungstruppe Standarten, but also units formed from the S.S. Totenkopfver- 
bande and the S.A. Leib-Standarte Adolf Hitler, functioning as fully equipped 
infantry units. 

2 Not printed. 3 Not printed. 
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23. As far as can be judged here, I consider that by the date of the Berchtesgaden 
meeting, concentration was in full swing; that Herr Hitler was merely playing for 
time; and that he had determined to seize at least Bohemia and Moravia. Most 
probably by the date of the Godesberg meeting, and certainly by that of the Con- 
ference at Munich, the German Army was practically ready to strike, and was not 
more than some three days short of completing general mobilisation. 

After Godesberg Herr Hitler, probably for the first time, realised that England 
and France would certainly fight if he attacked the Czechs. He must have been 
convinced of this by the Czech mobilisation. This gave his moderate advisers— 
among them Field-Marshal Géring—their opportunity, and he was at last allowed 
to understand how greatly the German people as a whole were opposed to the idea 
of a war which might turn into a general European conflagration. The long faces 
which greeted the troops marching through Berlin on September 27th must have 
been a most unpleasant surprise for the Fuhrer. 

But he had gone so far that he could not draw back from his full demands for the 
return of Sudetenland without suffering an almost overwhelming political reverse. 
This was evident to the extent of making it certain that he would sooner have risked 
an unpopular war than retreat from his position. 

Munich provided the only possible peaceful solution. Herr Hitler got what he 
wanted, but at least the Czechs were saved from what might well have come near 
to extermination. He achieved his original object, if not the fulfilment of his later 
aims, by the conception and execution of a military plan which placed him in the 
best possible military position to enforce his will by the threat of force. 

24. It is quite wrong to assume that because war would have been unpopular, 
the country would have let him down. There is not the slightest possibility that this 
would have occurred, at any rate in the initial phases, unless a really powerful and 
successful offensive had been launched by the Western Powers before the operations 
against the Czechs had produced successes. It would have required blows or 
starvation to supplement mere discontent to rouse the German people to assert 
themselves in the face of Service and Party discipline. The Fuhrer and his Party 
may have been heartily disliked by many, but they nearly all admitted his genius 
and the many advantages he has conferred on his country. Up to the recent crisis 
the Fiihrer had never put a foot wrong in the bog of foreign policy, and the 
Services and the Party would most certainly have marched. So long as all went 
well, and there is an extremely strong probability that this would have been the 
‘case, the ‘people’ would have had no say in the matter, and might well have been 
successfully hypnotised by propaganda. 

25. But the people and the Army too have been badly scared by the narrowness 
of their escape from what might have developed into a major war of attrition. 
Satisfaction at the success of Herr Hitler’s ‘Machtpolitik’ is blurred by the know- 
ledge that it was due to cooler heads than Herr Hitler’s that a European war was 
averted. Many felt and still feel that Herr Hitler has again successfully bluffed the 
Western Powers. But many are beginning to see things in a truer light. 


II. The German Plan 

It is not yet possible from information at my disposal to determine what altera- 
tions, if any, in the concentrations of troops against Czechoslovakia may have been 
made at the last moment to enable the ‘Heeres-Gruppen’ concerned to carry out 
the specific tasks involved by the occupation of the several Zones laid down in the 
Munich Agreement. 
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I am inclined to think that in the event of war the Heeres-Gruppe z.b.V.* (von 
Leeb) would have concentrated more to the East, with Headquarters possibly at 
Linz, and would have operated in conjunction with Heeres-Gruppe 5 in a Northerly 
direction. The Béhmer Wald is difficult country with very poor East-West com- 
munications. On the other hand the Germans are great believers in acting un- 
expectedly, and it is perfectly possible that this extra Heeres-Gruppe with its 
proportion of Alpine Troops may have been formed for the purpose of doing 
exactly what most appreciations would have held to be highly improbable. 

It is also possible that Herres-Gruppe 4, which undertook the occupation of the 
Egerland, was increased at the last moment to enable it to deal more efficiently 
with the large Sudeten area which had been allotted to it. If so, it was probably 
increased at the expense of the Heeres-Gruppe 3 (Saxony). 

It seems reasonably clear however that whatever the German strategical plan 
may have been, it included provision for overrunning all the Sudeten areas as 
rapidly as possible, so as to give their German population protection at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It would appear that according to information available to the Germans, the 
latter had come to the conclusion that there were weak spots in the Czech defences 
N.E. of Prague, N. of Pilsen, and S. of Pilsen. Apparently Heeres-Gruppe 3 was 
to undertake the task of breaking through the first of these gaps while the two latter 
were allotted to Heeres-Gruppe 4. 

It was known that the defences along the old Austrian—Czech frontier were 
comparatively weak and were still being hastily built. It is reasonably certain that 
Heeres-Gruppe 5, operating from the area N. of Vienna, and well provided with 
Armoured and Mobile troops, would have struck a heavy blow northwards from 
this area. As already stated, this operation might have been carried out in con- 
junction with the Heeres-Gruppe von Leeb. The frontier North and South of 
Gmiind, on the German side, had been rapidly fortified and it is quite possible that 
the whole of this offensive would have been put in on both sides of Znaim, with 
Iglau and Briinn as its initial objectives. 

The task which would have been allotted to Heeres-Gruppe 1 based on Silesia 
is not really clear, but it is at least probable that its main effort, backed by the 
Armoured troops at its disposal, might have been on its extreme left with the object 
of effecting a junction with Heeres-Gruppe 5 on the axis Olmiitz—Briinn. 

It must be clearly realised that the Germans had not mobilised and that although 
they had succeeded in effecting a very considerable concentration against Czecho- 
slovakia they would have required three days of General Mobilisation to bring all 
their Formations on this front to full strength. 

Had the Germans decided to fight (and had the Munich Meeting not taken 
place, or failed to give Herr Hitler what he wanted, they most certainly would 
have done so) they would have mobilised at once. I believe that they would have 
commenced intensive air operations immediately and that they would have 
advanced in all sectors on the ground at the same time. They would have done this 
with the two-fold object of freeing as many Sudeten as quickly as possible, and of 
finding the Czech weak spots upon which they would then have been concentrated. 
I have previously held that the Germans would have been unlikely to stage a 
regular offensive without awaiting the completion of mobilisation. On this occasion 
they had gone so far with partial mobilisation and with concentration that I think 
they would have been prepared to start at once as they were. 


4 i.e. ‘zur besonderen Verfiigung’, for special duties. 
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Their object—as declared by German officers—would have been the logical one 
of swamping Czechoslovakia in the shortest possible time, so as to enable them to 
turn against their enemies in the West. I do not believe that they reckoned seriously 
with intervention by Russia on a large scale. 

I am myself reasonably convinced that at the last moment they succeeded in 
making practically certain of Polish support, and a Polish advance in conjunction 
with the German Heeres-Gruppe 1 would have provided invaluable assistance in 
a very difficult area. 

In spite of the apparent lack of enthusiasm in the present Hungarian Govern- 
ment for becoming too intimate with Germany, it seems impossible to imagine that 
Hungary would have stood aside with her lost Carpathian territory more or less 
within her grasp, so long as Mussolini also threw in his lot with Hitler. It seems 
equally hard to envisage Mussolini’s having held back. 

The Germans may have appreciated wrongly, and so may I. But it seems clear 
that the German plan of campaign against Czechoslovakia was made to cope with 
two possible situations. Firstly a private war inside a ring-fence against Czecho- 
Slovakia alone. And, secondly, a general war in which they were as near as makes 
no matter certain that they would have Italy, Poland and Hungary on their side 
from the start. In either case, but especially in the latter, they had to aim at develop- 
ing the strongest possible offensive at the earliest possible moment. 

But I am still extremely doubtful as to whether they would have endeavoured 
to initiate these offensives by the use of their Armoured Divisions. Where the terrain 
permitted, especially in the South, we should doubtless have seen rapid manceuvre 
by motorised and Light Divisions and Reconnaissance Detachments. But their 
main Tank resources would have been kept up their sleeve to deal with what the 
Germans consider to be their principal task—namely the exploitation of success. 
The way in which their Tanks were held back during the first few days of the 
occupation of Sudetenland, at a time when it was still uncertain whether the 
Czechs might not after all make a stand, seems rather to confirm this theory. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Additional Correspondence on Financial Assistance 
to Czechoslovakia. 


(i) 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 373 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11401/2320/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 3, 1938, 3.46 p.m. 


Statement to the following effect is being made in Parliament today by the 
Prime Minister and myself. Begins: 

Yesterday His Majesty’s Government received a communication from the 
Czechoslovak Minister in London pointing out that the new Czechoslovakia 
expects to have to make provision very promptly for assistance to a large total of 
citizens moving from the ceded territory, and that the loss of the Sudeten areas 
inevitably calls for heavy outlay in readjusting the economic life of the nation. 

Accordingly, the Czechoslovak Government put forward a request for a guaran- 
teed loan for £30 millions. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, the Czechoslovak Government has not 
as yet addressed any similar request to any other government, and it is evident that 
the terms and conditions of a guaranteed loan, and the question of what govern- 
ments would participate in it, may raise matters which could not be decided 
immediately. 

But this is manifestly a case where the old proverb applies that assistance which 
is given quickly is of double value. 

His Majesty’s Government are therefore informing the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment that they are prepared immediately to arrange for an advance of £10 millions 
which will be at that Government’s disposal for their urgent needs. 

How this advance will be related to the final figure which may be decided upon 
hereafter is for the future. 

All this manifestly depends on many factors, some of which cannot be instantly 
determined. 

The precise character of the problem will require expert examination in which 
we shall be willing to be associated, and during the coming weeks the needs of the 
resultant situation can be more fully explored. 

But what we feel to be required and justified now is that the action I have men- 
tioned should be taken without any delay so as to assist the Czechoslovak State in 
what must be the crisis of its difficulty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on behalf of the Government has addressed a 
letter to the Bank of England, requesting the Bank to provide the necessary credit 
of ten million sterling, and this will be done. 

When the House resumes in November Parliament will be asked to pass the 
necessary legislation to reimburse the Bank from the Exchequer. Ends. 

In informing the French Government of the above you should add that His 
Majesty’s Government wish to keep in close consultation with the French Govern- 
ment upon the general problem of financial assistance to Czechoslovakia and to 
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concert with them as regards any further action that its examination may suggest 
to be appropriate. They hope to be associated with them in such further steps as 
may be taken. | 


(ii) | 
Str E. Phipps (Parts) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 8) 
No. 661 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11847/2320/12] 

Your telegram No. 373! PARE OCOD 75805" 

French Government have now replied that they are equally convinced of the 

necessity in present circumstances of prompt assistance to the Czechoslovak 

Government and that they are ready to study with His Majesty’s Government, 

without delay, all the factors of the problem and to concert with them in regard to 
the action to be undertaken. 

1 Document (i) in this Appendix. 


(ii) 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 489 Telegraphic [C 12170/2320/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 12, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 


Have you any reason to think that German Government are disturbed at de- 
cision of His Majesty’s Government to afford financial assistance to Czechoslovak 
Government as announced in Parliament on October 3? We have had some indi- 
cation that this may be so. 


(iv) 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved October 13, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 607 Telegraphic [C 12234/2320/12] 

Your telegram No. 489." | BERLIN, October 13, 1938, 5.18 p.m. 

I have no reason to think that the German Government are disturbed and 
Germans have said nothing in private or public to justify such an impression. 

If Czechoslovakia, as seems likely, falls into the German economic orbit, 
financial assistance may prove very useful and welcome to Germany. 

1 Document (iii) in this Appendix. 


(v) 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 399 Telegraphic (C 11847/2320/12} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1938, 9.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 661 Saving.! 
I understand that French Government have received a Memorandum and 


covering letter from the Czech Government in the same terms as those presented 
to His Majesty’s Government on October 15.” 


! Document (ii) in this Appendix. 2 Not printed. 
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As stated in Sir F. Leith-Ross’s letter to Dr. Pospisil of 15th October,’ (of which 
copy was sent to Mr. Rowe-Dutton), His Majesty’s Government promised to give 
the Memorandum the most careful consideration in conjunction with the French 
Government and to convey an answer as soon as possible. 

I am anxious to have a statement of the views of the French Government and of 
extent of the financial assistance which they find it possible to give to Czecho- 
slovakia before Parliament meets on November 1. You should so inform the French 
Government and state that His Majesty’s Government would be very glad to dis- 
cuss the matter with duly authorised officials of the French Government in London 
as soon as the French Government are in a position to put forward their proposals. 

Repeated to Prague. 

3 Not printed. 


(vi) 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 542 Telegraphic [C 14798/2320/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 

Mr. Troutbeck’s despatch No. 398.' 

1. Consideration has been given to question of obtaining from Czechoslovak 
Government in connexion with loan negotiations assurance with regard to anti- 
Semitic measures and the position of Sudeten refugees. 

2. £10 million advance has gone beyond recall but, subject to final decision 
here on financial assistance contemplated, some influence may be exerted through 
amount of loan, through proportion of loan to be regarded as a free gift, and in 
connexion with grant of export credits. 

3. When invitation to begin loan negotiations is issued to Czech Government 
it is proposed that warning should be given that success of the negotiations will 
as far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned largely depend on the attitude 
which the Czech Government propose to adopt in regard to anti-Semitism and to 
the refugees, both Sudetens and Jews, from the Sudeten areas. These points can 
then be taken up in detail during the negotiations. 

4. French Government will be invited to give similar warning to Czechoslovak 
Government. | 

Repeated to Paris No. 434. 

1 Not printed. In this despatch of November 15 Mr. Troutbeck discussed the possibility 
that the new Czechoslovak Government might adopt anti-Semitic policies. 


(vi) 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 435 Telegraphic [C 14798/2320/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1938, 11.0 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 
Please suggest to French Government that when invitation is issued to Czechs 
to open loan negotiations French Minister in Prague should be instructed to give 
similar warning. 


Repeated to Prague. 
3 Document (vi) in this Appendix. 
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(vii 


Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received December 8, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 1068 Telegraphic [C 15136/2320/12] 


PRAGUE, December 8, 1938, 11.25 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 542.! 

As it appears from information received by Stopford from Treasury later than 
your telegram that there is no intention of giving the Czechoslovak Government 
any fresh money you may think it preferable that the warning proposed in para- 
graph three should be given during the course of the negotiations in London rather 
than in conjunction with the invitation. Otherwise false hopes might be raised and 
the reaction be unfortunate when they were found baseless. The warning could be 
repeated by me later in Prague if desirable. 


1 Document (vi) in this Appendix. 


(ix) 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 547 Telegraphic [C 15265/2320/12] 


| FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 542.! 

1. Please inform Czechoslovak Government that His Majesty’s Government 
would be glad to open negotiations with them in London on December 14 in 
regard to the loan. 

2. In conveying the warning referred to in my telegram under reference con- 
cerning the treatment by the Czechoslovak Government of their Jewish minority 
and refugees, you should also intimate that His Majesty’s Government attach 
particular importance to the maintenance, and in so far as possible, the extension 
of the arrangements by which refugees are enabled to take with them a proportion 
of their property and possessions on leaving Czechoslovakia. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 Document (vi) in this Appendix. 


(x) 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 439 Telegraphic (C 15265/2320/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 


My telegram No. 547! to Prague. 

Please inform French Government and express the hope that date proposed will 
be convenient to them. 

Repeated to Prague No. 548. 


t Document (ix) in this Appendix. 
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(xi) 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 
No. 549 Telegraphic [C 15265/2320/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1938, 10.0 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram! and your telegram No. 1068.? 

For your own information although proposal is that no fresh money will be 
forthcoming from His Majesty’s Government, and no special export credits are at 
present contemplated, proportion of advance to be regarded as a free gift will be 
a matter of negotiation, and it has been decided that intimation should be given 
to Czechs at the time when the invitation is issued of importance attached to points 
referred to in my telegram No. 542,3 and my immediately preceding telegram, 
which will be raised in the course of the negotiations. You should act accordingly. 

Repeated to Paris. 

t Document (x) in this Appendix. 2 Document (viii) in this Appendix. 

3 Document (vi) in this Appendix. 


(xii) 
Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received January 5) 
No. 3 Saving: Telegraphic [C 180/3/12] 


PRAGUE, January 2, 1939 
My telegram No. 2.! 


M. Krno told me how disappointed Czecho-Slovak Government were with the 
course of the loan negotiations hitherto. He remarked a little bitterly that it was 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government would show their interest and practical 
sympathy not only for the Jews and the Social Democrat Germans but also for the 
Czechs and the Slovaks. He was hurt by the suggestion made in Parliament or the 
press in England that money given to the Czecho-Slovak Government would only 
be handed on to the German Government. Instead of accusing Czecho-Slovakia of 
having lost her independence she should, he said, be helped to maintain it. 
While M. Krno fully accepted my reservation that any financial assistance would 
only be prejudicial to Czecho-Slovakia herself if it seemed to be directed against 
Germany, he said it was of course quite untrue that money given to Czecho-Slovakia 
would be misused for Germany. At the same time reconstruction in Europe as a 
whole was surely in itself a worthy aim. He refrained from using the obvious argu- 
ment that if Czecho-Slovakia is now dependent on Germany she has become so in 
following advice pressed on her by His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government and that in taking it she probably saved other countries as well as 
herself from war and incalculable expense. He did however say that while his 
country might count for little now, the moral standing of the Western democracies 
in at any rate what was left of Czecho-Slovakia would be greatly affected by the 
help they were willing to give in the reconstruction of her economic existence. 

When I pointed out that His Majesty’s Government must justify their financial 
proposals to Parliament and the country and that it could not be expected of them 
that they should do more than their share M. Krno readily admitted that His 
Majesty’s Government had already given more, and more prompt, assistance than 


t No. 512. 
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the French Government. When pressing the Franco-British proposals on the 
Czecho-Slovak Government the French Government had, he said, told them that 
his Government could count on any financial and economic help they might need 
for the reconstruction of their country and this promise had weighed considerably 
with the Czecho-Slovak Government in taking their hard decision. A little while ago 
my French colleague told me that M. Krno had expressed to him keen disappoint- 
ment at the inadequacy of the assistance in fact offered by the French Government 
and particularly at their failure to provide any fresh money at all. 

M. Krno made no reproach to me that His Majesty’s Government had at any 
time offered more than they were now proposing to furnish. Nevertheless I fancy 
that there has been here a general impression which I have personally shared that 
when His Majesty’s Government announced their intention of providing forthwith 
ten million pounds there was an underlying suggestion that there was likely to be 
a further instalment when there had been time to investigate how far the Czecho- 
Slovak petition for a much larger amount was justified. Governments, like indi- 
viduals, must of course judge for themselves what they should and can afford but 
in forming their judgement of the present case I would suggest for the consideration 
of His Majesty’s Government that over and above the necessities and claims of 
Czecho-Slovakia our prestige and our reputation for being better than our word 
may be to some extent involved. In the future Great Britain will doubtless need all 
her money but may be in even greater need of all her friends and this reputation 
may be of special value to us in a world which is so full of menace and uncertainty. 


(xii) 
Sir F. Simon" to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 113 [C 467/3/12] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 13, 1939 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called at his own request on Sir O. Sargent on January 
10 to discuss the Czech loan negotiations. The Financial Adviser to His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Financial Attaché were also present at the interview. 

2. M. Corbin said that the French Government had no intention of going back 
on the arrangements to which they had assented for financial assistance to Czecho- 
Slovakia, but with regard to the proposal that some further financial assistance 
should be given, they were bound to take into account the unsatisfactory situation 
in Czecho-Slovakia. According to the information of the French Government, the 
Czechs were becoming daily less able to maintain any liberty of action. In these 
circumstances it seemed essential that the financial assistance should be devoted to 
refugee purposes and the assurances for which the Czechoslovak Government had 
been asked appeared to be a minimum. 

g. As regards the increase of German influence, M. Corbin referred to the 
situation which had arisen in regard to the Skoda Works. A large interest in Skoda 
had been held by a French group connected with Schneider Creusot. In December 
the German Government had insisted on obtaining control of Skoda and had re- 
quested the French group to transfer an adequate holding for this purpose. The 
French group had refused, whereupon the Czechoslovak Prime Minister informed 

1 Sir J. Simon was in charge of the Foreign Office during the absence of Viscount 
Halifax. 
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the French group that the Germans insisted upon their demands and that if they 
were not met Pilsen would be occupied. In these circumstances, unless the French 
group submitted, the Czecho-Slovak Government would nationalize the Skoda 
Works. In the event the French group handed over their shares. 

4. M. Corbin then referred to the financial negotiations between Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia in which the Czechs were asking the Germans to take over part of 
the Czech debt and the Germans were demanding the transfer of a part of the Czech 
gold reserve. It was clear from these developments that the Czech economy was 
becoming a part of the German economy. In these circumstances, the French 
Government could not contemplate any increase in their financial assistance to os 
Czech Government. 

Sir F. Leith-Ross said that he was waiting for the reply from the Czech Gapein: 
ment to the proposals which had been made to them in December. At present the 
position was that the refusal of fresh money had so disturbed the Czech Govern- 
ment that they had been unable to disclose the situation to their public. It was true 
that the Czechs were unable to resist successive German demands. At the same 
time the British and French Governments had accepted a certain moral responsi- 
bility for the position in which Czecho-Slovakia found itself. The economic diffi- 
culties of Czecho-Slovakia were appalling; their economic structure had been 
dislocated, and there was a serious inflation. The advance of £10 million was re- 
garded as a drop in the ocean. Half this amount had been allocated to the payment 
of advances to banks and this was a justifiable operation in the circumstances. As 
regards the refugees, the Czech Government took the view that emigrants would 
not add to the economic strength of Czecho-Slovakia and that money spent upon 
emigration was therefore to some extent wasted. By returning the Reich Germans 
and Sudeten refugees to Germany the Czech Government would please the Ger- 
mans and get rid of them. without cost to themselves. In the circumstances, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer felt that it might be necessary to offer some further 
inducement to the Czechs for the purpose of providing facilities for the emigration 
of the refugees, both Reich Germans, Sudetens, and Jews. Whether such an addi- 
tional inducement was necessary and if so on what conditions, was a matter to be 
determined in the light of the Czech reply. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
accepted the view of the French Government in regard to further financial assist- 
ance and did not want to press them further on this subject. 

I am, &c. 
Joxun Smon 


(xiv) 
Sir F. Simon to United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [C 545/3/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1939, 11.15 p.m. 


Following for Harvey from Leith Ross. 

Czech negotiations. 

Czechs are still pressing hard for an increase in the guaranteed loan which we 
agreed with the French should be six millions. The Czechs want ten million. If they 
could get this they would agree that the free gift of four millions should be applied 
for refugees under our control. The Czechs do not ask for any increase in the free 
gift, but attach greatest importance to increase in the loan. It might be possible to 
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make satisfactory arrangement about refugees if loan could be increased to eight 
millions. Hitherto French Government have refused to contemplate this but if they 
would agree the ChanceHor of the Exchequer would be agreeable. Could Lord 
Halifax have a word with Bonnet on the subject? Czechs claim that French 
Government promised them financial assistance. 


(xv) 
United Kingdom Delegation (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 16, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 3 LN. Telegraphic [C 614/3/12] 


% bea GENEVA, January 16, 1939, 5-55 p.m. 
our telegram No. 1. 


Following for Sir F. Leith Ross from Mr. Harvey: 

Secretary of State spoke to M. Bonnet today on the subject of Czech loan. He 
said he personally would be favourable to meeting Czechs in the way proposed but 
that M. Mandel and perhaps others in the Council of Ministers were rather opposed 
to it. If, however, we decided to put our proposals to the French Government, 
officially indicating that we were prepared to agree to the loan on conditions pro- 
posed if they were prepared to agree also, this would strengthen his hand at the 
Council of Ministers and he would do his best to secure agreement. 

1 Document (xiv) in this Appendix. This telegram had accidentally been given the same 
number as another on a different subject, and was subsequently renumbered as No. 3. 


(xvi) 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 


[C 614/3/12] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1939 


You will see from the enclosed copies of telegrams No. 3' to and No. 3? from 
Geneva that a further difficulty has arisen over the question of financial assistance 
for Czecho-Slovakia, owing to the unwillingness of the Czechs to agree to the free 
gift being used for financing the emigration of refugees without some increase in 
the amount of the guaranteed loan. 

Following the hint thrown out by Bonnet, it was agreed that the French Embassy 
should be given a memorandum on this question, of which I also enclose a copy. 
This is being done this afternoon. To make sure that our views reach the proper 
quarters as soon as possible, we should like you to give a copy of the memorandum 
to Bonnet as well to-morrow (or to Léger if Bonnet is not yet back), telling him of 
the action taken at this end, and reminding him of the conversation at Geneva. 

O. G. SARGENT 

t Document (xiv) in this Appendix. 2 Document (xv) in this Appendix. 


ENCLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (xvi) 
Financial Assistance to Czecho-Slovakia 
[C 815/3/12] 


In December His Majesty’s Government submitted to the French Government 
the following proposal :— 


(1) £5 million out of the advance of £10 million should be treated as a free gift 
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and the French Government should take over the service and amortisation 
of the Czecho-Slovak Guaranteed Loan of 700 million francs. 

(2) His Majesty’s Government and the French Government would guarantee, 
severally and jointly, a loan of £10 million to be issued in London, it being 
understood that 50 per cent. of any amount which might be required to 
implement the guarantee would be provided by each Government. 


In the Note addressed to the Foreign Office by His Excellency the French 
Ambassador on December 8th,' it was stated that the French Government agreed to 
these proposals in principle but would desire to reduce the amount of the Guaran- 
teed Loan to be issued. It was subsequently agreed that the proposal to be submitted 
to the Czecho-Slovak Government should be modified in the following respects: 


(1) the free gift from the United Kingdom Government should be reduced to 
£4 million; and | 
(2) the Anglo-French Guaranteed Loan should be £6 million. 


These proposals have been discussed with Dr. Pospisil by Sir F. Leith-Ross and 
M. Monick. At the same time Dr. Pospisil has been asked to give on behalf of his 
Government assurances in terms agreed upon between His Majesty’s Government 
and the French Government. These assurances relate in particular to the provision 
out of the financial assistance to be given by the British and French Governments 
of adequate amounts for the maintenance and settlement or emigration of refugees. 
The assurances will include an undertaking that certain sums in foreign exchange 
will be provided for all refugees who emigrate, without discrimination on religious, 
political or racial grounds, and also an undertaking that the funds required to 
provide foreign exchange for emigrant refugees will be definitely earmarked and 
be subject to supervision. 

His Majesty’s Government are confident that the French Government will agree 
that it is very desirable that assurances on these points should be obtained. 

Dr. Pospisil, on receiving the proposals of His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government, has said that these proposals are exceedingly disappointing 
to the Czecho-Slovak Government. The original expectation of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government when financial assistance was first promised to them in 
October was that such financial assistance would primarily be devoted to the 
financial and economic reconstruction of Czecho-Slovakia and that the amount of 
£,10 million was to be regarded as a first instalment which would be subsequently 
increased. The present proposal would mean that a large proportion of the financial 
assistance already given would have to be used to assist emigration and would 
cease to be available for the very urgent needs of Czecho-Slovakia. If the proposed 
free gift of £4 million were placed to a special account to be used under super- 
vision to provide funds for emigrant refugees, it would mean that £4 million, out 
of the £10 million already paid to the Czecho-Slovak National Bank, would have 
to be taken out of its published reserves, and also that the counter-value in Czecho- 
Slovak crowns which has been received from the National Bank by the Czecho- 
Slovak Treasury, would have to be made good out of the Budget which is at present 
heavily embarrassed. Dr. Pospisil represented that the effects of such a measure 
in the present very precarious financial situation in Czecho-Slovakia might be 
very serious. 

Dr. Pospisil has explained that if the amount of the Guaranteed Loan could be 
increased to £10 million, the Czecho-Slovak Government would be ready to apply 


* Not printed. 
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the free gift of £4 million for the purpose of financing emigration, and to give the 
various assurances asked for in this regard; but that these assurances could not be 
justified unless the finance for their execution were available, outside the £10 
million already advanced. He has indicated that if he returns from London with 
no fresh financial assistance but with a request that a large part of the £10 million 
should now be allocated to emigrant refugees, the political effect is bound to be 
very unfortunate. Public opinion in Czecho-Slovakia will be gravely disturbed 
and it will be felt that Czecho-Slovakia has not been fairly treated by the Western 
Powers. 

His Majesty’s Government have been impressed with the moderation and evident 
sincerity with which Dr. Pospisil has pleaded his cause. They feel that there will 
be great difficulty in pressing the Czecho-Slovak Government to give the assur- 
ances in regard to refugees which they and the French Government agree to be 
desirable, unless the financial provision to be made available for the reconstruction 
of Czecho-Slovakia by means of the joint Guaranteed Loan can be increased. 

The Czecho-Slovak Government still press that the amount of the loan should 
be not less than £10 million, but His Majesty’s Government hope that it may be 
possible to obtain a satisfactory arrangement on the basis of a loan of £8 million. 
They are convinced, however, that in order to bring these negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion and to avoid a serious loss of prestige to the French and British 
Governments in Central Europe, it is necessary that the amount of the Guaranteed 
Loan should be increased to at least £8 million. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that the French Government will feel able to 
agree to the adoption of this course. His Majesty’s Government are most anxious 
that these negotiations should be brought to a rapid conclusion and they would be 
glad to be informed of the views of the French Government at a very early date.? 


2 The French Government subsequently agreed to these proposals. See Vol. IV of this 
Series, Chapter I. 
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APPENDIX V 
Additional Correspondence on the International Commission 
(i) 
Str N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received October 10) 


No. ro2g [C 11964/11169/18) 
BERLIN, October 7, 1938 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to H.M. Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him a copy of an 
agreement, reached by Sub-Committee A of the International Commission, 
regarding the evacuation and occupation of territories outside Zones I, II, III 
and IV. 


ENCLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (i) 


SOUS-COMMISSION A 
6 octobre, 1938 


Accord pour les mouvements d’évacuation et d’ occupation des territoires situés au-deld 
des Zones I, I, III et IV 


I. Prescriptions générales 
1) La limite extérieure des territoires 4 évacuer par l’armée tchécoslovaque et 
a occuper par l’armée allemande, entre le 8 et le 10 octobre inclus, est fixée 
par une ligne dite ‘ligne bleue’ tracée sur une carte au 1/300.000 et approuvée 
par la Commission internationale. 
2) Les mouvements des deux armées s’effectueront les 8, 9 et 10 octobre, dans 
les conditions et d’aprés l’horaire fixés ci-aprés. 

Les limites des zones 4 évacuer par l’armée tchécoslovaque et 4 occuper 
par l’armée allemande, au cours de chaque journée, sont déterminées par 
les lignes A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, dont la définition est 
précisée dans les annexes ci-jointes. 

En ce qui concerne les heures fixées aux paragraphes suivants pour les 
mouvements des deux armeées, elles s’appliquent tant au début de l’entrée 
des troupes allemandes dans la zone intéressée qu’a la fin de l’évacuation de 
la méme zone par les troupes tchécoslovaques. 


IT. Mouvements 
1) one de Presbourg (Bratislava) 
Cette zone sera évacuée et occupée le 10 octobre a 12 heures. 
2) Kone Lundenburg—Nikolsburg—Schénau | 


Cette zone est limitée a l’ouest par laligne A. Elle sera évacuée et occupée 
le 8 octobre 4 12 heures, 
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3) Lone de Lnaim 7 
Cette zone quienglobe la ville de Znaim et la voie ferrée de Znaim a Brinn 
par Grusbach, est limitée a l’Est par la ligne A et a l’Ouest par la ligne B. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le g octobre a 10 h. 
4) Kone de Llabings et Neu-Bisinitz 
Cette zone est limitée au Sud-est par la ligne B et au Nord-ouest par la 
ligne C. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 8 octobre a 12 h. 
5) Saillant Ouest et Nord de Neuhaus 
Cette zone est limitée au Sud par la ligne C. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 10 octobre a 12 heures. 


6) one Gratzen—Béihmisch-Krumau— Reichenstein—Neuern—Vollmau 
Cette zone est limitée a l’Est par la jonction de l’ancienne frontiére et de 
la ‘ligne bleue’, et au N.O. par la ligne D. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 8 octobre 4 12 heures. 


7) Kone Kladrau—Chtesch—Komotau—Briix—Teplitz-Schinau, Béihm.-Lepa— 
Deutsch-Gabel 
Cette zone est limitée 4 son extrémité S.O. par la ligne D, a son extrémité 
N.E. par la ligne G; sa lisiére extérieure est limitée du Sud-ouest au Nord- 
est par: 
—‘ligne bleue’ de Sophienthal 4 Honositz 
—ligne E 
—‘ligne bleue’ de la région S.E. de Wscherau a Scheles 
—ligne F | 
Cette zone sera évacuée et occupée le 9 octobre 4 12 heures. 
8) one Staab—Tuschkau 
Cette zone est limitée a l’Ouest par la ligne E. Elle sera évacuée et occupée 
le 10 octobre a 12 heures. 
Q) Kone Fechnitz—Postelberg—Lobosttzg—Dauba et Hiihnerwasser 
Cette zone est incluse entre la ligne F et la ‘ligne bleue’. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 10 octobre 4 12 heures. 
10) Kone de Reichenberg—Gablonz 
Cette zone est limitée 4 l’Ouest par la ligne G, 4 l’Est par la jonction de 
lancienne frontiére et de la ‘ligne bleue’ vers Ober Polaun. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 8 octobre 4 12 heures. 
11) Kone Rochlitz—Fretheit-Trautenau 
Cette zone est limitée au Sud par la ligne H et a l’Est par la ligne I. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 8 octobre 4 12 heures. 
12) Lone Arnau—Prilnikau 
Cette zone est limitée au Nord par la ligne H et sur les autres cétés par la 
‘ligne bleue’. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 9 octobre a 12 heures. 
13) Kone de Starkstadt 


Cette zone est limitée 4 l’Ouest par la ligne I et 4 l’Est par la ligne K. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 9 octobre 4 12 heures, 
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14) Kone de Braunau 
Cette zone, comprise entre l’ancienne frontié¢re et la ‘ligne bleue’, est 


limitée 4 l’Quest par la ligne K. Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 8 octobre 
a 12 heures. 


15) <one de I’ Adler-Gebirge 
Cette zone comprise entre l’ancienne fronti¢re et la ‘ligne bleue’ est 
limitée au S.E. par la ligne L. Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 10 octobre 
a 12 heures. 
16) one de Grulich—Schildberg 


Cette zone est limitée a l’Ouest par la ligne L et la ‘ligne bleue’ et au 
Sud et 4 Est par la ligne M. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 9 octobre a 12 heures. 


17) Kone Cwittau— Madhrisch- Tribau—Hohenstadt 


Cette zone est comprise entre la ‘ligne bleue’, la ligne M et la ligne N. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 10 octobre 4 10 heures. 


18) one de Frankstadt—Rémerstadt— Troppau 
Cette zone est comprise entre les lignes M, N et O et l’ancienne fronti¢re 
dans la région de Troppau. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 8 octobre 4 12 heures. 


19) Lone Mahrisch-Neustadt—Sternbergp—Bautsch—Kénigsberg 
Cette zone est comprise entre la ligne N, la ligne O, la ligne P et la ‘ligne 
bleue’. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 9 octobre 4 12 heures. 


19 bis) Satllant de Cervenka [ste ? Cervenkov] 
Ce saillant compris entre la ligne N et la ‘ligne bleue’ sera évacué et 
occupé le 10 octobre 4 10 heures. 


20) one de Bodenstadt—Stramberg 


Cette zone est comprise entre la ligne P et la ‘ligne bleue’. 
Elle sera évacuée et occupée le 10 octobre 4 10 heures. 


ITI, Mesures particultéres 
1) Officters de liaison 
Suivant les nécessités et d’un commun accord, des officiers de liaison 
tchécoslovaques et allemands se réuniront pour régler les questions de détail 
qui pourraient se poser pendant |’évacuation et la progression des armées. 
2) Les dispositions prévues dans ‘l’Accord pour les mouvements du 1* octo- 
bre’ aux paragraphes III et IV concernant les petits détachements tchéco- 
slovaques retardataires et la signalisation des dispositifs de destruction restent 
valables pour le 8 octobre, le 9 octobre et le 10 octobre. 


3) Matériel de fortification 
Par entente entre les délégations allemande et tchécoslovaque il a été 
convenu que ‘l’Accord particulier pour l’évacuation du matériel des forti- 
fications tchécoslovaques de la Zone I’ était étendu aux trois régions ci-aprés: 
Zone de !’Adler-Gebirge 
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Zone fortifiée de la région comprise entre Behnisch et Mahrisch-Ostrau 
Téte-de-pont de Pressburg 
sous les réserves suivantes: 

a) la durée d’évacuation de ce matériel ne devra pas excéder un délai 
de 8 jours. 

b) la main-d’ceuvre spécialisée tchécoslovaque, chargée du démontage 
de ce matériel, devra étre aussi réduite que possible et ne pas dépasser 
leffectif de 100 ouvriers pour chacune des trois régions définies ci- 
dessus. 


4) Mesures de sécurité atrienne 

Afin d’éviter des incidents de survol au-dessus des territoires respectifs 

occupés par les armées tchécoslovaque et allemande: 

a) Il est établi, de part et d’autre des lignes de séparation successives 
fixées dans le présent accord pour les journées des 8, 9 et 10 octobre une 
zone neutre de 10 kilométres de profondeur. 

b) Cette zone est interdite au survol 
d’une part de tous les avions civils, exception faite pour les avions 
des lignes régulié¢res 
d’autre part des avions militaires de chasse, de bombardement et de 
reconnaissance lointaine. 

c) Les avions d’observation des forces allemandes et tchécoslovaques 
peuvent, dans la mesure ot le travail en liaison avec les troupes l’exige, 
exécuter leurs missions jJusqu’a ces lignes de séparation, sans tenir 
compte de la zone neutre, mais sous réserve que des mesures sévéres 
soient prises en vue d’éviter le franchissement en vol de la limite 
commune. 

d) Aprés le 10 octobre ces prescriptions resteront valables jusqu’a la 
fixation de la frontiére définitive. 


(ii) 
Ser G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved November 7) 


No. 1172 [C 13516/11169/18) 


My Lord, BERLIN, November 3, 1938 


In continuation of my despatch No. 1135! of October 26 and with special refer- 
ence to paragraph 2, I have the honour to report that during the past week a further 
meeting of Sub-Committee B of the International Commission to deal with 
questions arising from the cession of the Sudetic Territory was held at which con- 
siderable progress was registered. 

2. The Sub-Committee agreed, subject to slight amendments specified in the 
following paragraph, the text of the formula? originally proposed by Signor 
Ricciardi, the Italian member of the Sub-Committee, which would serve as a guide 
to local Czech—-German commissions in connection with what are to be regarded 
as installations in the sense of the Munich Agreement and the rights and duties of 
the Czechoslovakian Government in regard to property removed from the ceded 
territory to the interior of Czechoslovakia. Seven interpretative declarations 
regarding the formula were inserted in the minutes and will be regarded as 
addenda to the formula by the local Sub-Commissions. It was stated by both the 

1 No. 234. 2 See No. 176. 
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German and the Czech delegates that the formula in question, together with the 
clauses in the minutes of proceedings, was an agreed settlement and was regarded 
by both parties as binding. 

3. The amendments thus made to the original formula, which formed an annex 
to my despatch No. 10753 of October 12th, are as follows: 

@@) In the second sentence of Section B, after the word ‘right’ the words ‘of the 
person having the right to dispose of them’ (des Verfiigungsberechtigten) were 
inserted. This I understand was at the instance of the Czechoslovak Delegation 
who feared that too wide an interpretation might be placed by the German 
Government on the word ‘right’ in the absence of these qualifying words. 

(6) The reservation made in connexion with the date fixed in Section B was 
withdrawn, and the date is now definitely fixed. 

(c) Three of the seven declarations referred to in paragraph 2 above are identical 
with those attached to the original formula, and the following four are new: 

(i) The meaning of ‘in orderly condition’ is to be interpreted in good faith. 

(ii) The effect of the fixing of a date in Section B is confined to Section B. 

(iii) The insertion of the words ‘of the person having the right to dispose of 
them’ in the second sentence of Section B implies no limitation of the German 
Government’s right to bring cases of this sort to discussion before the special 
German-Czechoslovak Commission, or to intervene in other ways to the same 
purpose. It is agreed that the Czechoslovak Government will take the necessary 
measures to facilitate the return of goods removed. 

(iv) If on the occasion of the occupation of the ceded territory there were 
transported, in consequence of official German measures or in consequence of 
pressure of any kind, goods in the disposition of a person having the right to dispose 
of them whose interests are still represented by the Czechoslovak Government, the 
German Government agrees on its part to act in a spirit of reciprocity. 

4. The President of the Sub-Committee announced that an agreement had been 
reached on the 24th October between the German and Czech Governments which 
provided for mutual payments between the ceded area and Czechoslovakia (ex- 
cluding the service of loans). Copy enclosed.‘ 

5. The President also announced that an agreement had been reached for the 
resumption of railway traffic between Germany and Czechoslovakia. Copy en- 
closed.5 

6. It was further announced that direct negotiations between the German and 
Czech Postal Administrations had progressed favourably and that the text of an 
agreement would presently be circulated to members of the Sub-Committee. 

7. The leader of the Czech delegation requested that questions concerning the 
protection of private property and the public debt should be put on the agenda for 
the next meeting of Sub-Committee B. The German delegation provisionally 
notified their desire to bring up the question of compensation to Germany or 
Germans which had been reserved for later discussion by the Ricciardi formula. 
It was agreed that the leaders of the German and Czech delegations would have a 
private discussion about these matters and would call a meeting of the Sub- 
Committee when it suited them to do so. 

I have, &c. 
GerorcE OcILviE-FoRBES 


3 Not printed. The text of this formula was identical with that printed as Enclosure 2 to 
Document (iii) in this Appendix except for the changes indicated above. 
¢ Not printed. 5 Not printed. See Enclosure 1 to Document (iii) in this Appendix. 
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(ii 
Sir G. Ogiluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 10) 
No. 1195 [C 13665/11169/18] 
My Lord, BERLIN, November 9, 1938 

In continuation of my despatch No. 1172,' of the 3rd November, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a single copy of the original? and copies of a transla- 
tion’ of the text of the minutes of the 9th session of Sub-Committee B (economic and 
financial questions) of the International Commission to deal with questions arising 
from the cession of the Sudetic Territory by Czechoslovakia to Germany. I also 
enclose a translation of the formula‘ referred to in paragraph 2 of my despatch 
under reference which is Appendix 2 to the minutes in question. 

2. There is nothing further to report at present regarding the proceedings of 
Sub-Committee B. 

3. With regard to the miscellaneous cases for minor rectifications of the new 
frontier which have been brought to Your Lordship’s notice I take this opportunity 
at the instance of the Commercial Counsellor, to mention the following aspect of 
the situation, and to observe that cases such as those presented by the Tatra Works 
A.G., the Plunder & Pollak Co. (Leitmeritz), Messrs. Low Beer & Co. (in respect 
of their factory at Brnenec) and M. Georges Daubek may be affected thereby. 

4. One of his Czech colleagues on Sub-Committee B has explained to Mr. 
Magowan that there can be more than two distinct interests involved in these 
cases. Apart from an indirect interest, such as ours might be, there may come into 
play: the national German interest, the national Czech interest, the interest of the 
proprietor if he be a Czech Aryan, the interest of a German Aryan proprietor, and 
the interest of a proprietor who is a non-Aryan. It is quite possible that in some 
cases the private interest of the proprietor of a factory runs counter to that of the 
nation to which he belongs, and it can by no means be assumed that the Czech 
Government invariably has an interest in securing a rectification which is sought 
by a private individual even when such rectification would apparently be to Czech 
interest from a territorial point of view. 

5. I have, therefore, not felt it incumbent upon me to do more in the Daubek, 
Brnenec, Plunder & Pollak, and Tatra cases than to acquaint the German and 
Czech representatives on the Sub-Committee that His Majesty’s Government have 
been approached in the matter and would welcome a satisfactory settlement. 


I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILviE-FORBES 
1 Document (ii) in this Appendix. 2 Not printed. 
3 Enclosure 1 in this Document. * Enclosure 2 in this Document. 
( Translation) ENCLOSURE I IN DOCUMENT (iii) 


International Commission for the Application of the Munich Agreement of 29th September 1998. 
Sub-Committee B (economic and financial questions): Minutes of the oth Session, Friday, 
28th October, 1998, 11 a.m. 

Participants (not translated) 

I. Herr Ritter reported that agreement had been reached regarding the text of 
the Protocol proposed by Signor Ricciardi for the execution of the Munich Agree- 
ment (see Enclosure 5 to the minutes of the session of the Sub-Committee on 
October 7, 1938)' and also regarding the declarations to be made in the minutes 


t Not printed. See Document (ii) in this Appendix, note 2. 
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with reference to this Protocol. He read the final text of this Protocol and of the 
entries in the minutes as per Appendix 2.? 

Herr Ritter and M. Machaty expressed their thanks to Signor Ricciardi and 
Mr. Magowan who had been greatly instrumental in securing agreement on these 
points and asked Signor Zanchi to convey a message to this effect to Signor 
Ricciardi who was absent. 


II. Herr Ritter reported as follows concerning direct negotiations between the 
German and Czech representatives :— 


1) On the 24th October a Protocol had been signed regarding a provisional 
regulation of payments and passenger traffic between the Sudetic Territory 
and Czechoslovakia as from the 1st November 1938. Copies of the Protocol 
in question were distributed to members of the Sub-Committee. 
On the 27th October a Railway Agreement had been signed. This included 
a number of agreements on technical points, e.g. freight rates and traffic 
details, passport and customs inspections, compensation for services ren- 
dered, liability for damage, protection of railway personnel, etc. The Agree- 
ment referred to railway traffic between Germany and Czechoslovakia in 
general which was resumed on the 31st October over some 50 frontier points. 
This meant that Czechoslovakia was again included in the system of inter- 
national railway freight and passenger traffic. In addition arrangements had 
been made for the concession by both parties of privileged railway through- 
traffic in respect of railway connections the beginning and end of which were 
on German territory but which crossed Czechoslovakian territory or vice versa. 
In both cases there will in future be a system of traffic free of all Customs, 
passport, and devisen control which should be of great advantage both to the 
parties concerned and to international through-traffic. Copies of the agree- 
ments in question would be sent to members of the Sub-Committee. 
3) Negotiations between the German and Czechoslovakian Postal Authorities 
had progressed to a point at which it could safely be reckoned that postal, 
telephonic and telegraphic communication would very soon be re-established. 


] 
~S 


III. Herr Schubert reported that there had been some delay in the return of 
Sudetic German property which had been requisitioned by the Czechoslovakian 
military authorities and that this delay appeared to derive from the handing over 
of administration in the ceded territories to the civil authorities by the military 
authorities. He asked that the relevant German authorities should be informed of 
this position. The return to ceded territory of requisitioned property would be ex- 
pedited now that Czechoslovakian demobilization would be facilitated by the 
resumption of railway traffic. 


IV. M. Machaty proposed for the agenda of the next session of the Sub-Com- 
mittee the protection of personal and property rights of Czechoslovak nationals in 
ceded territory and also the question of public debt. Herr Ritter notified provi- 
sionally his intention to raise the question of German claims for compensation (see 
No. 1 of the declarations to the minutes attached to the Executive Protocol of the 
28th October 1938 in Appendix 2.°) 

The time and place of the next session of the Sub-Committee was left for sub- 
sequent decision. 

BERLIN, October 28, 1938 
2 Enclosure 2 in this Document. 3 Enclosure 2 in this Document. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN DOCUMENT (iii) 
(Translation) 
Appendix 2 to Minutes of October 28, 1938" 
Protocol of the 28th October 1938 for the Execution of the Munich Agreement. 
(To be known as ‘Executive Protocol of October 28, 1938.) 


Provided that the question of possible compensation on the part of Germany for 
the installations which are in the transferred area remains open; and 

provided that the right of optants remains unprejudiced both with regard to the 
removal of their movable property within a reasonable period and also with regard 
to a reasonable possibility for disposing of their immovable property, 

the Sub-Committee recommends the acceptance of the principle that the trans- 
ferred territory was to have been handed over in orderly condition; 

and that installations within the meaning of Article 2 of the Munich Agreement 
of September 29, 1938, are to be regarded as all fixtures which are in the nature 
of a public utility (“welche einem gemeinniitzigen Zwecke dienen’) whether or not 
they are public or private property; and that the movable material which is 
necessary for the normal functioning of the installations should be regarded as 
forming part of these installations. 


It follows from the foregoing principles 

a) that the Czechoslovakian Government cannot be made responsible for the 
removal of goods from the ceded territory to the present territory of Czecho- 
slovakia if this removal is freely carried out by those who have the right to 
dispose of these goods. 

that, on the other hand, it is not in the spirit of the Munich Agreement if 
these removals are carried out against the will of those who have a right to 
dispose of the goods owing to official instructions or under pressure of any 
kind. In these events the right of those who have a right to dispose of the 
goods remains intact to reclaim the goods removed or, if they cannot be 
returned in natura, to demand compensation. This arrangement applies to 
all goods removed after the 20th September 1938. The further measures 
required in accordance with the foregoing principles will be laid down by a 
special German—Czech Commission. It is recommended that the procedure 
should so far as possible be decentralised and specialised. | 


b 


ae 


The following declarations and interpretations are appended hereto as part of 
the minutes of proceedings of the Sub-Committee of October 28, 1938:— 

1) The German delegation has agreed to the wording of the first paragraph on 
the understanding that the question of possible German claims to compensa- 
tion also remains open. 

2) The meaning of ‘an orderly condition’ is to be interpreted in good faith. 

3) The fixing of a date under sub-paragraph (5) of the Protocol is confined to 
sub-section (5). 

4) At the suggestion of the French member of the Sub-Committee it is unani- 
mously declared that the expression ‘einem gemeinniitzigen Zwecke dienen’ 
in the fifth paragraph corresponds to the French expression “d’intérét public’. 

5) The Czechoslovakian delegation declares that its Government, in cases of 
manifest economic sabotage, will cause everything requisite to be done so 
that orderly conditions may be speedily restored. 

t Appendix 1 to these Minutes (not printed) gave the list of those present. 
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6) The insertion of the words ‘of the persons having a right to dispose of them’ 
in the second sentence of sub-section (4) implies no limitation of the right of 
the German Government to bring up questions of this kind in the special 
German—Czechoslovakian Commission or to intervene in other ways to the 
same purpose. It is agreed that the Czechoslovakian Government will take 
the necessary measures to facilitate the return of goods removed. 

If on the occasion of the occupation of the ceded territory there were trans- 
ported in consequence of official German measures or in consequence of 
pressure of any kind goods in the disposition of a person having a right to 
dispose of them whose interests are still represented by the Czechoslovak 
Government, the German Government agrees on its part to act in a spirit of 
reciprocity. 


a” 


7 


(iv) 
Ser G. Opilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 25) 
No. 1248 [C 14541/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 22, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1195! of November gth, I have the honour 
to enclose herewith copy of a report by Mr. G. H. S. Pinsent, C.M.G., British 
Representative on Sub-Committee B (Economic) on the meeting of the Sub- 
Committee held on November 21st. 

2. Dr. Ritter, the Chairman, who is also Acting Chairman of the Ambassadors’ 
Commission, expressed to me the opinion yesterday that this Sub-Committee had 
made good progress on many minor and technical subjects of economic interest but 
had not as yet started on major financial problems such as the Public Debt which 
in his opinion would take a long time to settle. 

3. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representative at Prague. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


1 Document (iii) in this Appendix. 


ENCLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (iv) 
To H.M. Chargé d’ Affaires. | 
BERLIN, November 21, 1938 
The Tenth Meeting of Sub-Committee B of the International Commission was 
held at 11 a.m. on the 21st instant with Dr. Ritter in the Chair. 


1. The following group of questions was first mentioned by the Czechoslovak 
delegation. 

(a) Legal protection of persons, and personal freedom of movement of Czecho- 
slovak nationals, in the ceded areas. 

(6) Safeguarding of private property, etc. 

(c) Maintenance of vested rights. 

(d) Freedom to continue existing professions and businesses. 

(e) Private insurance undertakings, savings banks, loan banks, transfer of 
securities, etc. 


It was agreed after discussion that these questions should be referred to a legal 
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sub-committee composed of German and Czech members. Dr. Ritter observed that 
the five points were not altogether clearly defined, that some were already in part 
dealt with by existing arrangements and that others might be covered by a 
minority agreement if that were concluded. He made two reservations, viz., (i) that 
it must be understood that German law would apply in future in the ceded areas 
and (ii) that the German Government must re-examine the effect of the Czech 
frontier defence laws on private rights. 

M. Machaty, leader of the Czech delegation, said that if any question was raised 
about the Czech land tenure reforms, it must be remembered that these were 
carried out on social grounds to avoid emigration in both the German and Czech 
districts. It was agreed that this point should also be discussed in the new sub- 
committee. 

In view of the Central Department’s letter of November 3rd, 1938,' I enquired 
whether steps had been taken to safeguard the assets of the Czech Co-operative 
Society or whether this matter also would be dealt with by the new sub-committee. 
It was agreed that the sub-committee should deal with it. 

Sub-Committee B will in due course receive reports of the result of the German- 
Czech discussions on these points. 

2. Public Debt. Although this question had not been put on the agenda, M. 
Machaty stated that he wished it to be considered by Sub-Committee B. Dr. Ritter 
replied that he was acquainted with the point of view of the Czech Government, 
and while he could not at present define his attitude on the matter, he thought that 
the view of the German Government was considerably different from that of the 
Czech Government. He was, however, prepared to discuss the matter. 

I observed that while I did not want to press for discussion at this meeting, I was 
instructed that the point of view of His Majesty’s Government was that the German 
Government should take over responsibility for a fair proportion of the Czech 
Public Debt, in accordance with the precedents of international law. 

Dr. Ritter noted this statement, but added that he thought that a fair solution 
in this actual case would not require the German Government to accept any 
liability. 

It was agreed that a new German-—Czech financial sub-committee should be set 
up to discuss this question in the first instance. 

(M. Machaty, after the meeting, expressed to me great satisfaction that the 
British point of view had been stated.) 

3. Miscellaneous. Dr. Ritter stated that progress had been made on a number of 
questions since the last meeting. Three agreements which would interest Sub- 
Committee B had been concluded providing for 

(i) the resumption of the coal trade between the Sudetenland and Czecho- 
slovakia ; 
(ii) the handing over of railway material by Czechoslovakia; and 
(iii) the resumption of the postal cheque business. 


Texts of these agreements are annexed hereto? and further copies will be avail- 
able for transmission to London. 

Dr. Ritter further stated, as matters which, while not in his opinion coming 
within the scope of Sub-Committee B, were of general interest, that agreements had 
been reached for the construction of a motor-road (Autobahn) from Breslau to 

Vienna over Czech territory and for the construction of the Oder—Donau canal. 


t Not printed. 2 Not printed. 
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4. I observed that the press had reported negotiations for the taking over by 
German banks of branches in the Sudetenland of Czech banks, and enquired 
whether the Committee might in due course be given information about these 


arrangements. 
Dr. Ritter said that these negotiations had been left to the private interests con- 


cerned, but that he would see if unofficially the Committee could be informed of 
what was arranged. 

The Czech delegation pointed out that these banking transfers had not yet been 
completely worked out, and that some questions would arise which would concern 
the Governments. It was agreed that these questions should be discussed in the 
new German-Czech financial sub-committee. 

G. H. S. Pinsent 


(v) 
Sir G. Ogtluie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 25) 
No. 1265 [C 14548/11 169/18] 
BERLIN, JVovember 23, 1998 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1249' of the 22nd November, I have the 
honour to transmit to Your Lordship a copy’ and translation of the Treaty between 
the German and Czechoslovak Governments upon option and nationality questions 
which was signed in Berlin on the 20th November last. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


t Not printed. 2 Not printed. 


ENCLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (v) 


Treaty between the German Reich and the Czechoslovak Republic regarding 
Nationality and Option Questions. 
( Translation.) 
The German Government and the Czechoslovak Government, 
Desirous of settling the nationality and option questions arising out of the union 
of the Sudeten German territories with the German Reich, 
Have appointed as plenipotentiaries :— 


The German Government: 
Dr. Friedrich Gaus, Ministerialdirektor in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
and Dr. Hans Globke, Ministerialrat in the Ministry of the Interior, 


The Czechoslovak Government: 
Dr. Antonin Koukal, Ministerialrat in the Ministry of Justice in Prague, 
Who have agreed upon the following provisions :— 
§ 1. 


Those Czechoslovak nationals who on the roth October, 1938, had their 
domicile in one of the communes united to the German Reich lose Czechoslovak 
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nationality and acquire German nationality with effect from the roth October, 
1938, if they— 
(a2) Were born before the 1st January, 1gro, in the territory united to the 
German Reich, or 
(6) Lost German nationality on the roth January, 1920, or 
(c) Are children or grandchildren of a person to whom the conditions under 
paragraphs (a) or (4) apply, or 
(d) Are wives of persons to whom the conditions under paragraphs (a), (6) or 
(c) apply. | 
Czechoslovak nationals of German race who on the roth October, 1938, had 
their domicile outside the former Czechoslovak State territory lose Czechoslovak 
nationality and acquire German nationality as from the 1oth October, 1938, if 
on the roth October, 1938, they possessed the right to have their domicile (“Heimat- 
recht’) in one of the communes united to the German Reich. 
A married woman does not acquire German nationality if her husband does 
not acquire it. 
§ 2. 


The German Government may up to the roth July, 1939, put forward the 
demand that persons not of German race who according to the provisions of this 
Treaty remain Czechoslovak nationals and who since the 1st January, 1910, have 
moved into the territory united to the German Reich together with their descen- 
dants who still possess Czechoslovak nationality, shall leave the German Reich 
within a period of three months. The Czechoslovak Government will receive these 
persons in their territory. 

The Czechoslovak Government may up to the roth July, 1939, put forward the 
demand that persons of German race who at the time of the entry into force of this 
treaty are Czechoslovak nationals and who since the 1st January, 1910, have 
moved into the present territory of the Czechoslovak Republic together with their 
descendants should leave the Czechoslovak Republic within a period of three 
months. These persons thereby lose Czechoslovak nationality; the German 
Government will receive them in its territory. This does not apply to persons who 
have acquired Czechoslovak nationality after the 30th January, 1933, and who up 
to this moment were German or Austrian citizens. 


§ 3. 

Persons not of German race who acquire German nationality in accordance 
with the provisions of § 1 may up to the 29th March, 1939, opt for Czechoslovak 
nationality. 

§ 4. 

Persons of German race who remain Czechoslovak nationals may up to the 
29th March, 1939, opt for German nationality. This does not apply to persons 
who acquired Czechoslovak nationality after the 30th January, 1933, and who 
up to that date were German or Austrian citizens. 


§ 5. 
The Declaration of Option shall be made— 
(2) In favour of Czechoslovak nationality, within the Czechoslovak Republic 
before the Ministry of the Interior in Prague, and outside the Czecho- 
slovak Republic before the competent Czechoslovak representatives; 
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(5) In favour of German nationality, within the German Reich, before the 
competent subordinate administrative official, and outside the German 
Reich before the competent German consulate. 


§ 6. 

The local competence of the offices named in article 5 will be decided by the . 
domicile of the optant and failing a domicile by his residence. 

Should the Declaration of Option be made before an office which is locally not 
competent in the manner laid down in article 5, the office must forward it to the 
locally competent office. The declaration is regarded as having been made at the 
moment at which it is delivered at the first office. 


§ 7. 

The Declaration of Option must be made to the authority named in article 5 
either by protocol or in writing. The signature to the declaration in writing must 
be certified by the official representative of the State opted for, by a court of law 
or by a notary public. 

The declaration of option may also be delivered by a duly empowered repre- 
sentative. The signature to the power must be certified by one of the authorities 
named in the first sentence. 

No fee, payment, stamp or other cost shall be charged for the certification. 


§ 8. 

The competent authorities of the State opted for shall examine whether the 
necessary requirements for option exist. In the Czechoslovak Republic this 
examination is reserved to the Ministry of the Interior in Prague. 

If the requirements for option have been fulfilled the authority shall immedi- 
ately hand to the optant a certificate of option and shall inform the authority 
designated by the other Government thereof. 

In the certificate of option there shall also be named members of the family to 
whom the effect of the option extends. — 

The option shall take effect from the delivery of the declaration of option to 
the optional authority. 

The procedure of option is free from fees, payments, stamps or any other costs. 


§ 9. 

Any person who has completed his or her 18th year is entitled to make the 
Declaration of Option. 

A married woman cannot opt independently; the option of the husband is 
effective for the wife. This does not apply if the marital relationship has been 
legally dissolved. 

For persons under 18 years of age, for minors of more than 18 years of age where 
prerequisites for incapacity exist, as well as for such persons as have been incapaci- 
tated or placed under provisional guardianship, the option shall be exercised by 
their legal representative, even when the latter is not himself entitled to opt. As 
regards the determination of the circumstances governing a Declaration of Option 
in the sense of this paragraph, the time of the delivery of the Declaration of Option 
to the option authority shall be decisive. 
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§ 10. 

An option cannot be recalled. 

If, nevertheless, persons for whom a legal representative has exercised the right 
of option have attained their 18th year before the expiry of the optional period, 
or if before the expiry of this period the reason for their legal representation has 
ceased to exist, they may within the optional period recall the option. As regards 
the recall of the option the provisions of articles 5 to 7 shall correspondingly apply. 


§ 11. 

For the purpose of this Treaty the domicile of a person shall be considered to be 
the place in which they have settled with the intention of remaining there per- 
manently. 

If a person has more than one residence, the place which he designates as his 
residence shall count as such. 


§ 12. 

Persons who have to leave the territory of the German Reich or of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic because a demand to this effect has been made in accordance with 
paragraph 2 as well as optants who up to the 31st March, 1940, shall transfer their 
domicile to the State for which they have opted, may take with them all the mov- 
able property which they possessed on the day of the signature of this Treaty and 
need make no payment on this account. Exceptions from this provision are cash, 
securities, and collections which are of especial historical or cultural importance 
for the exporting country; the treatment of these articles is reserved for a special 
agreement. 


§ 13. 

For the examination and treatment of all questions arising out of the execution 
of this Treaty a mixed commission shall be set up to which both Governments shall 
appoint an equal number of representatives. 

This commission is particularly charged with— 

1. The elaboration of proposals for the facilitation of the exchange of popula- 
tions as well as the settlement of questions of principle arising out of this 
exchange. 

2. The examination of questions of dubious nationality. 

The commission may, as required, appoint sub-commissions for particular 

subjects. 
§ 14. 
This Treaty enters into force on the 26th November, 1938. 
Done in two original copies in the German and Czechoslovak languages. 


FRIEDRICH GAUS 
Hans GLOBKE 
ANTONIN KOUKAL 


BERLIN, November 20, 1938. 
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(vi) 
Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received November 26) 


No. 1268 [C 14599/11169/18] 


BERLIN, November 24, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1265! of the 23rd November transmitting a 
copy and translation of a German—Czechoslovak Treaty regarding nationality and 
option questions, I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith a copy 
and translation of a German-—Czechoslovak Declaration on the protection of the 

respective national minorities which was also signed on the 20th November. 
| I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 


t Document (v) in this Appendix. 


ENCLosURE IN DocuMENT (vi) 


( Translation.) 


German-Czechoslovak Declaration regarding the Protection of Respective 
National Minorities. 

The German Government and the Czechoslovak Government inspired by the 
desire to regulate the position of their respective national minorities in the German 
Reich, particularly in the Sudeten areas, and, on the other hand, in the Czecho- 
slovak State as a whole and in its individual provinces, in a spirit of understanding 
collaboration, declare as follows :— 

1, The two Governments desire to maintain close mutual understanding in 
regard to questions affecting the preservation, free development and activities of 
national character (“Volkstum’) of the above-mentioned minorities. 

2. A standing German-Czechoslovak Governmental Commission shall be set 
up, whose function it shall be to regulate by negotiation questions of principle and 
detail of all kinds relative to the national character of the above-mentioned 
minorities and their dependents. 

3. This Governmental Commission shall consist of four standing members, 
namely, one representative each of the German and the Czechoslovak Ministries 
for Foreign Affairs and one representative each of the German Reich Ministry of 
the Interior and the Czechoslovak Ministry of the Interior in Prague. In cases 
where it is desirable, the commission will be augmented by an equal number of 
representatives of other departments on both sides and shall also co-opt represen- 
tatives of the above-mentioned minorities and experts. 

4. The Governmental Commission shall hold its meetings under alternate 
chairmanship alternately in both countries. 

5. In the event of no agreement being reached in the Governmental Commis- 
sion, recourse shall be had to direct negotiation between the two Governments. 


BERLIN, November 20, 1938. 
For the German Government: For the Czechoslovak Government: 
Dr. Frirz von TWARDOWSKI. Dr. ANTONIN KOUKAL. 
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(vii) 
Str G. Ogelvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Recetved December 6) 


No. 1308 [C 15093/11169/18] 
BERLIN, December 3, 1938 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1250! of Noverhber 22 I have the honour to 
transmit to Your Lordship herewith a translation of the minutes of the Meeting 
held on November 21 of the Ambassadors’ Commission. 

I have, &c. 
GEORGE OGILVIE-FORBES 
t No. 274. 


ENCLOSURE IN DocuMENT (vii) 
( Translation.) 
International Commission: Meeting of November 21, 1998, 6 p.m. 


In the absence of the State Secretary, Herr von Weizsacker, Herr Ritter took 
the Chair and opened the meeting as his representative. 

The Chairman began by referring to the resolution passed by the International 
Commission on October 13th, 1938, that the work of rectifying and finally fixing 
the frontier should be undertaken immediately between the German and Czecho- 
slovak Governments. He said that these negotiations had now led to an agreement 
which was embodied in a Protocol dated November 2oth, 1938, and signed by the 
leaders of the two delegations. He then read the following protocol: 

The German and Czech delegations for the determination of the German-— 
Czechoslovak frontier have arrived at the following conclusion :— 


The frontier between the German Reich and Czechoslovakia shall run along the 
blue-red line traced upon the attached 1 :300,000 map (Annex 1)! with the provi- 
sion that where the red line diverges from the blue, the red line shall determine the 
frontier. 

To facilitate the work of frontier delimitation the blue-red line referred to in 
paragraph 1 has been copied on to the attached 1 : 75,000 map (Annex 2).? 

The 1 : 300,000 map and the 1 : 75,000 map form an integral part of this protocol. 

The International Committee [stc ?Commission] will be informed of this result.’ 

The German and the Czechoslovak Governments will forthwith initiate the 
necessary work for the delimitation of the frontier on the spot and for the prepara- 
tion of a frontier treaty by means of a German—Czechoslovak frontier commission. 

The Czechoslovak Minister confirmed this announcement. He recalled the words 
of the State Secretary, Baron von Weizsiacker, at the opening of the first meeting of 
the International Commission in which he had expressed the wish that the negotia- 
tions of the Commission might be conducted in a spirit of friendship and concilia- 
tion. This wish on the part of the State Secretary had facilitated the labours of the 
Commission and the Czechoslovak Delegation acknowledged that they too had 
been inspired by this spirit during the course of the negotiations. The Czecho- 
slovak Delegation had naturally been obliged to defend their vital interests though 

! Not reproduced. See sketch-map at end of volume. 
2 This map appears not to have been received in the Foreign Office. 
3 The text of this Protocol is printed in Cmd. 5908 of 1938. 
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fully recognising the fact that a State which separated itself from a section of its 
inhabitants in accordance with the principle of nationality had to sacrifice not only 
great territorial but also economic interests. These sacrifices had been very severe 
and the Czechoslovak Delegation could not hide the deep and painful feelings 
which filled the hearts of the Czechoslovak people. Nevertheless in submitting to 
this hard necessity, the Czechoslovak Delegation fully realised that these sacrifices 
upon the altar of peace were laying to rest the troubles of the past, in order to 
prepare for quiet in the future. Therefore the Czechoslovak Delegation was looking 
more to the future than to the past. It was this spirit which had inspired the Czecho- 
slovak Delegation in its collaboration with the German Delegation with the result 
of which the International Commission had now been informed. He had nothing 
to add to that result. He permitted himself, however, to express the firm conviction 
of the Czechoslovak Government that the sacrifices made by Czechoslovakia would 
contribute to the creation of good-neighbourly relations as well as bonds of friend- 
ship and prosperous collaboration with Greater Germany. 

The Chairman thanked the Czechoslovak Minister for closing the negotiations 
upon this important subject in the same conciliatory and friendly manner in which 
the State Secretary, Herr von Weizsacker, had opened them. The members of the 
International Commission fully understood the words which the Czechoslovak 
Minister had used in regard to the sacrifices made by the Czechoslovak State. He 
referred to the fact that Germany too had made sacrifices compared with her 
anticipations. It was painful for Germany and Germans that so great a number 
of Germans by race remained outside the frontiers of the German Reich. He agreed 
with the Czechoslovak Minister that both States were rendering to themselves and 
to Europe the best service possible by devoting themselves now entirely to the 
tasks of the future. The Government of the Reich was ready for good-neighbourly 
and friendly co-operation with Czechoslovakia. The Treaties with their varying 
contents signed during the last few days already clearly showed this readiness. 

The Chairman then referred to paragraph 6 of the Munich Agreement. In the 
absence of any declaration to the contrary, he assumed that the frontier between 
the German Reich and Czechoslovakia should now be considered as finally fixed. 
He proposed to embody this fact formally in the protocol of the meeting in the 
following form: 

‘The International Commission has to-day taken note of the Protocol of 
November 2oth regarding the determination of the German—Czechoslovak dele- 
gations and also of the maps attached to that protocol. It lays down that the frontier 
traced on these maps is the final frontier in accordance with Article 6 of the 
Munich Agreement.’ 

The Italian Ambassador congratulated the two Governments on the Agreement. 
He agreed in the name of his Government to the proposal and in doing so again 
shortly traced the course of the negotiations as a result of which the International 
Commission declared its readiness that the German and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments should agree directly with regard to the settlement of the frontier. This 
agreement had now taken place. With it the most important task of the Inter- 
national Commission was fulfilled. The Italian Ambassador then referred to the 
third additional declaration (sic)* to the Munich Agreement. The International 
Commission held itself in readiness in case of necessity. 

The British and French Chargés d’Affaires associated themselves in the name of 
their Governments with the remarks of the Italian Ambassador and likewise ex- 

4 This word appears in the text as transmitted to the Foreign Office. 
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pressed their satisfaction that a direct agreement had been reached between the 
two parties. 

The Chairman thanked the delegates of the other States for their declarations. 
He confirmed the fact that the proposed wording was accepted. This wording 
would be embodied in the protocol at the meeting. Subsequently in accordance 
with the wish expressed by the Commission, the resolution was signed by the five 
members. 

The Chairman announced that the maps attached to the German—Czecho- 
slovak protocol of November 2oth, 1938, had been signed by the German and 
Czechoslovak representatives for the frontier negotiations. In view of these already 
existing signatures it was agreed to dispense with the signature of the maps by the 
members of the International Commission as well. 

The Press Communiqué attached was agreed to. The meeting adjourned at 
7.30 p.m. 


Note by Chancery. 
The French version of the statement of the Czech Minister and the com- 
muniqué issued to the Press, which were attached, are not transmitted. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Letter from M. Burckhardt on the Question of Danzig.! 


Letter from M. Burckhardt to Mr. Walters? 
[C 15954/197/55] 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER, LEAGUE OF NATIONS, THE FREE CITY OF DANZIG 


Mon cher Walters, He 20 CACO? 

Je rentre de Berlin ot: j’ai mené presque des négociations. J’ai parlé longuement 
avec Ribbentrop, 4 deux reprises avec Weizsacker et trois quarts d’heure avec 
Wéormann. Le Maréchal Goering m’a invité a passer le lundi aprés-midi a4 la 
Schorfheide, chez lui 4 Karinhall, j’ai décliné cette proposition alléguant des 
affaires urgentes. C’était mieux ainsi, car certaines divergences le séparent 
actuellement du Chancelier, surtout en ce qui concerne la question polonaise. 
Mon attitude s’est trouvée facilitée quand le Maréchal me fit dire qu’aprés le 
15 janvier cela lui serait encore plus facile de me recevoir, qu’il était surchargé de 
travail en ce moment. 

2. Avant mon départ, j’ai eu une longue visite de M. Forster: la seconde en quinze 
jours. Entre la premieére et la deuxi¢me, il avait été 4 Berlin et 4 Munich. II avait 
pris connaissance de la réponse polonaise aux propos sur Dantzig, propos que M. v. 
Ribbentrop avait tenus 4 M. Lipski 4 Berchtesgaden le 24 octobre. Lors de la 
premiére audience que j’ai donnée au Gauleiter, il me déclara qu’en janvier il 
allait attaquer les positions polonaises, que la situation deviendrait fort désagréable 
aussi pour moi et qu’il me conseillait de partir. Cette fois-ci, il souligna que rien ne 
serait changé jusqu’A nouvel ordre (bis auf weiteres), que tout restait comme 
auparavant (alles bleibt beim Alten), qu’on ne voulait point signer un nouvel 
arrangement proposé par Varsovie, mais qu’on voulait conserver le provisoire 
(das Provisorium) jusqu’au moment ot I’on pourrait agir. ‘Quand ?’ lui demandais- 
je. ‘Au plus tét en avril’, répondit-il. Je lui dis encore: “Vous voulez que je serve 
d’épouvantail.’ Il a murmuré: ‘Ce n’est pas mauvais que la part du traité de 
Versailles reste visible dans le Statut.’ La conclusion était facile a tirer. J’ai com- 
menté le sens de cette réplique au Consul-Général Britannique et il y eut dans la 
suite un petit malentendu, M. Shepherd ayant cru que mes propos avaient été 
tenus par Forster lui-méme.—J’ai également attiré l’attention des Polonais sur le 
sens que cachait, d’aprés moi, cette nouvelle attitude. Ils en furent frappés et je 
crois qu’ils sont en train de réviser leur point de vue quant a lutilité de notre 
présence dans la Ville Libre. 

3. Les deux versions contradictoires du Gauleiter, les rumeurs sur des événe- 
ments proches, la nervosité visible des Polonais augmentérent mon désir de 
m’informer a Berlin. 

4. Par le Secrétaire d’Etat allemand, j’ai appris que les choses étaient assez 
avancées. La réponse polonaise aux propositions d’octobre était d’aprés lui, trés 
nettement négative. Mais depuis, l’on avait repris les pourparlers sur une échelle 
plus vaste et maintenant, me disait-il, le Gouvernement de Varsovie prendrait 

™ At the request of M. Burckhardt this letter was shown to the Foreign Office. 
2 Deputy Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
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peur et commencerait quelque peu a céder. Rien d’autre, pas de précisions. De 
facon générale, on disait 4 Berlin, M. Beck trés isolé, et l’on riait de sa politique 
trop osée (le terme était ‘grosspurig’) de ces derni¢res années (abandon du si¢ge 
au Conseil etc.). On parla incidemment, mais de fagon réitérée de l’ Ukraine, méme 
de Bakou (!), ce qui me semble, du point de vue géographique, passablement 
téméraire; la Pologne fut en quelque mesure associée a ces réves. Mais naturelle- 
ment il faudrait qu’elle paie, qu’elle se soumette: qu’elle devienne raisonnable, 
qu’elle imite les Tchéques. On ne précipiterait rien, mais lorsque Ribbentrop se 
rendrait a Varsovie en avril ou en mai, ce serait pour signer quelque chose et non 
pas pour discuter. Pour le moment, on promit d’arréter le mouvement de Forster. 
Les différents sujets abordés dans les conversations avec le Secrétaire et le Sous- 
Secrétaire d’Etat furent repris dans ma conversation avec le Ministre des affaires 
étrangéres. 

5. Comme la derni¢re fois, M. v. Ribbentrop parla tout d’abord seul; les 
paupi¢res mi-closes, il paraissait se livrer 4 des visions extrémement vastes; il 
commenga par tracer une espéce de cosmogonie, puis me raconta ce qu’1l avait dit 
a M. Bonnet au sujet de l’influence allemande dans !’Est et dans les Balkans, 
Blamant V intervention des deux puissances occidentales au sujet du Statut de 
Memel, il rappela qu’au cours de ces derni¢res années,. elles s’en étaient désin- 
téressées malgré les plus graves violations. Qu’encore une fois s’avérait la parole 
d’Hitler: ‘le droit international cesse d’exister lorsqu’il s’agit des intéréts de mino- 
rités allemandes’. Enfin le Ministre aborda la question de Dantzig et je pus me 
rendre compte qu’au sein méme du Parti et du Gouvernement deux tendances se 
combattaient. L’une, celle de Forster et de sa suite, demandant une intervention 
immédiate ramenant les deux cités, Dantzig et Memel, au Reich.—La petite solution 
(kleine Lésung) comme l’appelait Ribbentrop—. L’autre, celle de Goering, du 
Gauleiter Koch (Prusse Orientale) etc., exigeant la temporisation, une politique plus 
large et 4 fondement économique dans le cadre d’une entente avec la Pologne, a 
laquelle il faudrait promettre de nouveaux territoires pour liquider des litiges plus 
graves et obteniréventuellementle retour de Posen etde Thornau Reich. Ribbentrop 
me dit: le Fiihrer penche pour cette solution, cependant il ne s’est pas prononcé 
définitivement. ‘Vous avez l’air réticent’, me dit-il,’ ‘le caractére purement alle- 
mand de Dantzig doit vous paraitre évident, notre droit aussi’. Je répondis: ‘Je pense 
que ce qu’on a déja, on ne doit pas le prendre au risque de créer de grandes compli- 
cations’ et j’ajoutai: ‘Le monde s’habitue a voir le Chancelier allemand considérer 
comme caducs les traités signés par des gouvernements antérieurs au sien, mais 
alors on donne d’autant plus de poids aux promesses qu’il fait en son propre nom. 
Une déception dans ce domaine serait d’une conséquence véritablement néfaste. 
Tout Pavenir serait compromis, car tout dépend de la confiance etc.’. Ribbentrop 
écouta puis me dit: ‘Je rapporterai votre fagon de voir au Fuhrer. I ne faut pas 
douter qu’il tienne tous ses engagements. Mais il ne s’agit point en l’occurrence de 
territoires comme ceux de |’Autriche et des Sudeétes, il s’agit de territoires alle- 
mands, propriété de la vieille Prusse et qui lui furent arrachés par la violence et 
injustice. D’ailleurs ce n’est pas nous qui exigeons, ce sont les populations de ces 
territoires.’ ‘I] me semble que rien ne presse — lui dis-je — vous étes forts, il y a 
beaucoup 4 faire pour organiser le Reich dont le territoire a si considérablement 
augmenté au cours de cette année, pourquoi se presser dans un moment ot la 
situation psychologique est mauvaise?’ Pour conclure, je dis encore au Ministre: 
‘Je ne veux pas rester 4 Dantzig comme un mannequin, j’ai toujours conseillé au 
Sénat de la Ville Libre de ne pas se mettre dans son tort, de ne plus procéder a 
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des violations d’une Constitution qu’il peut changer légalement en 1939 lorsque la 
Diéte sera réguliérement réélue. Malheureusement on a profité de ces derniers 
mois pour se moquer de ces conseils et je me trouve devant une situation trés 
embarrassante; quatre violations de la Constitution 4 la fois, c’est beaucoup.’ 
Ribbentrop répondit: ‘Je ne connaissais pas ces détails, en tous cas, nous ne pour- 
rions admettre que l’on se méle encore des affaires dantzikoises 4 Geneve!’ Je lui 
dis: ‘Juridiquement cela parait inévitable, il y aurait cependant encore un moyen 
de parer a cette éventualité.’ — ‘Lequel?’ — ‘II faudrait lélection du nouveau 
Volkstag et que le Sénat m’écrive une lettre me garantissant de faire légaliser ces 
décrets par le nouveau Volkstag.’ Ribbentrop songeur: ‘Le Fuhrer était opposé a 
ces élections, mais vous avez raison, cela serait une solution.’ I] se leva, prit quel- 
ques notes et me dit: ‘Je recommanderai votre suggestion 4 Forster, vous aurez 
votre lettre.’ J’ajoutai: ‘D’une fagon générale, je voudrais n’étre pas mis 4 Dantzig 
devant des faits accomplis, mais étre averti 4 temps s’il y a du changement.’ 
Ribbentrop le promit. En le quittant, je retournai chez Weizsacker et je le priai de 
prendre note des deux promesses de son chef. La position du pauvre W. est trés 
affaiblie, mais il reste, tant qu’il est la, le cerveau du Ministére. 

6. Ce qui rend la situation dangereuse, ce sont deux aspects que j’entrevois. 
L’un: Forster me disait: ‘II faut aller de avant aussi vite que possible, le Fiihrer 
m’a dit que le temps travaille contre nous et que dans deux ans les autres seront 
beaucoup plus forts que nous.’ L’autre: M. Beck ne peut sortir de son impasse 
qu’en entrant toujours plus avant dans les vues allemandes. Cependant, a M. v. 
Ribbentrop qui disait: ‘Les Polonais ne marcheront pas plus que les Tchéques’, 
j'ai répondu: ‘Ils marcheront, les Tchéques sont des utilitaires raisonnables, les 
Polonais ont leur grain de folie, ils cassent du verre aprés minuit, ils sont le seul 
peuple d’Europe assez malheureux pour désirer la bataille, ils sont glorieux et ne 
connaissent pas la mesure. Il y a M. Beck, mais il y a aussi |’armée et une opinion 
qui s’enflamme comme de la poudre.’ 

7. En quittant le Ministre, je me trouvai par hasard dans l’antichambre nez a 
nez avec M. Sahn? M. de Hassell? et le Gauleiter Koch. Trois époques. Les deux 
premiers se rendaient chez Weizsacker, le dernier chez le Ministre. Koch me dit: 
‘Nous sommes tous les deux 14 pour plaider la cause de la raison, de la mesure.’ 
Puis il me proposa de déjeuner en téte-a-téte, ce qui parut ébahir les deux ci- 
devant. 

8. Nous déjeundmes, et Koch m’intéressa beaucoup en me disant qu’il fallait 
stopper, stopper sur toute la ligne, qu’en septembre on avait tendu I’arc jusqu’a le 
rompre, que cette fois-ci, il se briserait, qu’é la question dantziko-polonaise, il ne 
fallait pas toucher. ‘Calme complet pendant un an, voila ce qui s’impose — disait-il 
— nous avons besoin des Polonais, ils ont besoin de nous. Goering vous soutient 
parce que vous arrivez a calmer tous ces fous, persistez, ne vous laissez pas facher 
par leurs grossié¢retés; l’état d’esprit en Allemagne est extrémement tendu, nous 
en avons assez des expériences, une guerre européenne serait la fin de tout, une 
folie. Des colonies, quel non-sens. Nous ne saurions qu’en faire. L’Ukraine, c’est 
autre chose, mais pas aujourd’hui, pas demain, pas seuls, mais avec les autres. Si 
seulement ces autres, surtout les Anglais, voulaient pour une fois n’étre pas généreux 
qu’au dernier moment en se laissant arracher les choses, mais d’avance, tous les 
cceurs voleraient vers eux. Vous voyez quelle difficulté ’on a a créer une animosité 
contre eux, ce sont des criminels qui influencent le Fiihrer dans ce sens et ils ne 

2 German Minister in Oslo; President of the Danzig Senate until 1931. 
3 German Ambassador in Rome until February 1938. 
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réussiront pas, le peuple ne les suit pas. Ce qui est plus nuisible que cette propa- 
gande niaise, ce sont les critiques destructives que les Anglais s’appliquent 4 eux- 
mémes au grand jour, ces livres de guerre sur Haig par exemple ou sur Foch par ce 
Liddle [st] Hart qui ne cesse d’énumérer les fautes et les faiblesses des armées 
alliées pendant la grande guerre, déclarant que la guerre ne fut gagnée que par la 
propagande mensongére, et par la famine attaquant nos femmes et nos enfants. 

Non plus jamais de guerre européenne. C’est contre l’Asie qu’il faudra se battre etc.’ 
_ g. Ainsi parla l’ancien communiste, admirateur de Goering, le Gauleiter de [la] 
Prusse Orientale. 

10. Ces trois derniers mois ont été trés durs et je me suis débattu par tous les 
moyens. L’avenir? nous en parlerons 4 Genéve ot j’espére arriver le 10 janvier. 

11. Comme vous le savez j’ai toujours été partisan de la liquidation de mon 
poste et j’ai encore parlé dans ce sens 4 Kennard, lors de mon passage 4 Varsovie. 
A Pheure qu’il est, je suis d’avis qu’il ne faudrait rien précipiter. Le Secrétaire 
Général, dans sa lettre si aimable, me parlait des ‘intéréts des Polonais’ qui seuls 
subsisteraient si le Conseil renongait 4 sa garantie de la Constitution. Mais voila, 
est-ce qu'il est question uniquement des intéréts polonais, ne s’agit-il pas de bien 
plus, de tout un ensemble de questions graves d’envergure européenne, de consé- 
quences incalculables, de principes fondamentaux de la politique étrangére de 
cette époque trouble? Voici la question que je me pose. De mon point de vue 
personnel, un départ rapide de Dantzig serait désirable, mais je n’ai point le droit 
de faire valoir cet argument, la situation est trop grave. Par notre départ un 
vacuum serait créé. Cela précipiterait les événements. Dans quel sens? Les 
Polonais seraient les meilleurs juges. S’ils admettent que ce heurt forcerait les 
Allemands 4 montrer leurs cartes et 4 composer avec eux, ils nous le diront. S’ils 
considérent l’opération comme dangereuse en ce moment, il faut en tenir compte. 
En tous cas le départ serait plus facile 4 motiver apres les élections du nouveau 
‘Volkstag’. M. Forster s’est encore annoncé chez moi pour demain. Qui sait ce 
qu’il apportera? II rentre également de Berlin od il a vu le Chancelier, il est 
possible qu’il vienne m’annoncer que les élections n’auront pas lieu. Il y a des 
chances que ma négociation a ce sujet échoue encore, d’autant plus que les Polonais 
ne peuvent désirer ces élections 4 caracttre évidemment plébiscitaire et ce ‘Volk- 
stag’ qui sera ‘légal’. 

12. Pour le moment, je pense que nous aurons une espéce de tréve jusqu’en 
avril. Mais rien n’est prévisible, le peuple ici comme en Allemagne est trés agité 
sous une surface calme. 

13. Je termine ici cette lettre, tout en me promettant de répondre prochaine- 
ment a celle du Secrétaire Général 4 qui j’ai beaucoup d’obligation pour l’aimable 
accueil qu’il a réservé 4 ma femme. 

Veuillez agréer, mon cher Walters, l’expression de mes meilleurs sentiments 

&c. 
BuRCKHARDT. 


P.S. Le Gauleiter vient de me quitter. Il m’a promis la lettre concernant les 
élections de la Diéte. Le Sénat écrira officiellement, quant a lui, Forster, il m’écrira 
également 1° la méme promesse de légalisation, 2° une explication de la situation 
politique qui a amené le parti 4 transgresser les limites de la constitution. I] m’a 
promis d’arréter (pour le moment!) les mesures contre les Juifs, d’arréter tout de 
suite les décrets qui étaient en préparation ou méme préts depuis l'année derni¢re 
et qui devaient interdire l’exercice de leurs fonctions aux avocats et notaires 
israélites. 
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J’ai longuement parlé avec lui de la situation générale du probléme dantzikois, 
jai plaidé la cause des solutions prudentes, lointaines, générales, pacifiques. 
Forster est quelque peu ébranlé pas ses impressions de Berlin, il est nerveux, 
montre une crainte visible devant certaines menaces qu’il a entendu proférer dans 
le Reich, il se dit surmené, veut prendre un congé d’un mois, il m’a beaucoup 
écouté cette fois et Pidée qu’il pourrait lui, Albert Forster, jouer un grand réle 
pour la paix paraissait le frapper. Je parlerai de fagon plus détaillée de tout cela 
dans ma prochaine lettre, et tacherai de vous tenir au courant autant que possible. 


C. DE B. 


APPENDIX VII 


Additional Documents relating to the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement. 


(i) 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 


No. 1940 [A 5032/55/45] 
Ss FOREIGN OFFICE, August 17, 1938 


With reference to the final paragraph of my despatch No. 1092! of the 6th July, 
I have to inform you that the observations of Field-Marshal Goring referred to in 
paragraph 8 of Your Excellency’s despatch No. 381? of the 20th April have, in view 
of the important issues involved, been given further serious consideration in con- 
sultation with the Admiralty. The views expressed, however, in the following 
paragraphs should be treated as confidential, and are for your own guidance in the 
event of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935? being raised again in con- 
versation with you by Field-Marshal Géring or other German statesmen. 

2. The continued existence of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 is 
naturally of great importance to us from the point of view of our future naval policy 
and construction, inasmuch as it eliminates rivalry and introduces a factor of 
certainty in the European situation as far as our security is concerned. The value 
to be attached to this Agreement was, as you will have observed, stressed by the 
Prime Minister in his speech in the House of Commons on the 26th July.* 

g. On the other hand, it must not be assumed that the German Government 
obtained no advantage by subscribing to it and that they are still entitled to a 
further quid pro quo from us. At the time of the conclusion of the Agreement, the 
German Government were well aware that 35 per cent. of our navy was probably 
the most that they could hope to achieve for a considerable period of years. This 
was their chief concern. The agreement, as far as they were concerned, was 
valuable because it was a means of obtaining from His Majesty’s Government 
(alone of the ex-Allied Powers) a formal acceptance of the German thesis that the 
naval provisions of the Treaty of Versailles had ceased to exist and because it 
enabled them to forestall the juridical objections of other signatories of the treaty 
and to build with the approval of His Majesty’s Government as much as they were 
likely to be able to build within the next few years. They did not concern them- 
selves about the ultimate future because they no doubt reckoned, if the necessity 
should ever arise, on being able to free themselves from the Agreement by finding 
some plausible excuse. 


t Not printed. This despatch informed Sir N. Henderson that the language he had held 
to Field-Marshal Goring on April 16 on the subject of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
(see Volume I of this Series, No. 152) was approved; that His Majesty’s Government had 
repeatedly given publicity to the importance they attached to the Agreement and that he 
would shortly be receiving further observations on this topic. 

2 See Volume I of this Series, No. 152. 

3 See Cmd. 4953 (Treaty Series, No. 22) of 1935. 

4 See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of C., Vol. 338, cols. 2959-60. 
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4. Field-Marshal Géring’s threat that in certain circumstances Germany might, 
presumably after denouncing the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935, pro- 
ceed to build up to 100 per cent. of the British fleet is clearly bluff. In view of the 
great existing disparity in the size of the two navies this threat could only be 
executed if British construction were to remain stationary over a considerable 
period of years, whilst German tonnage was being built up to it. This would not 
occur. Although Germany is doubtless capable of realising the 35 per cent. figure 
by 1942 if she so desires, or even appreciably earlier, it seems unlikely (considering 
her difficulties in connexion with raw material, foreign exchange and the necessity 
of giving priority to her vast rearmament on land and in the air, and considering 
our own big programme) that she would appreciably exceed that figure during the 
course of the next few years. This is not to say that we have not every interest in 
avoiding a denunciation of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1935, which would 
create a present state of uncertainty as to Germany’s intentions and the ultimate 
threat of an attempt at parity with our navy which must be regarded as potentially 
dangerous, given that Germany has been credited with a capacity for naval con- 
struction little inferior to our own. Indeed, so important is the Naval Agreement 
to His Majesty’s Government that it is difficult to conceive that any general under- 
standing between Great Britain and Germany, such as General Goring is believed 
to desire, would any longer be possible were the German Government to denounce 
the Naval Agreement. In fact, a reaffirmation of the latter would in all probability 
have to figure as part of such a general understanding. 

5. From the political aspect, the German navy has, we think, been to Germany 
mainly an instrument for putting political pressure on this country. Before the 
war, Germany would have been willing to cease, or greatly moderate, her naval 
competition with this country, but only in return for a promise of our neutrality 
in any European conflict. Hitler has attempted the same thing by different 
methods, but he has seen one side of the picture, as all German politicians have 
only seen one side of the picture. It is clear from his writings that he was enormously 
impressed with the part played by the pre-war naval rivalry in creating bad 
relations between the two countries. From this he argued that the removal of this 
rivalry was all that was necessary to obtain good relations. By making us a free 
gift of an absence of naval competition he hoped that relations between the two 
countries would be so improved that we should not, in fact, find it necessary to 
interfere with Germany’s continental policy. He overlooked, as all German 
politicians have overlooked for many years past, that this country is bound to react 
not only against danger from any purely naval rival, but also against the dominance 
of Europe by any aggressive military Power, particularly if in a position to threaten 
the Low Countries and the Channel ports. British complaisance can never be pur- 
chased by trading one of these factors against the other and any country that 
attempts it is bound to create for itself disappointment and disillusion as Germany 
is doing. 

Iam, &c. 
HALIFAX 
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(il) 
Full Record: of Conversations between British and German Representatives on 
December 30, 1938, at the Marineamt, Berlin 


[A 130/1/45] 


Present :— | 
Vice-Admiral A. B. Cunningham, CB., DSO. 
Captain V. H. Danckwerts, CMG., RN. 
Commander L. H. Bell, OBE., RN. 
C. G. Jarrett, Esq. 
A. Holman, Esq., CMG., MC. 
Captain T. Troubridge, RN. (Naval Attaché) 
Konteradmiral Schniewind 
Kapitan zur See Fricke 
Korvettenkapitan Neubauer 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein 
Kapitan zur See Siemens (Naval Attaché) 


Admiral Schniewind in his opening remarks stressed his desire for the conversa- 
tions to be conducted in the friendly spirit that had marked all Anglo-German Naval 
Conversations. The basis of the conversations would be the German Government’s 
Note of early December? communicating the German Government’s decisions to 
increase their submarine tonnage from 45 per cent. to 100 per cent. of that of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and to convert the armament of cruisers ‘K’ and 
‘L’ to 8-inch calibre; and the British reply regretting these German decisions and 
suggesting that the whole matter should be discussed in a friendly manner in order 
to determine the necessity for these steps. The Admiral pointed out that the German 
Note had been intended merely as a starting point for these discussions. He noted 
that the British Government feared that grave effects to the cruiser holiday in 
8-inch gun cruisers might follow the German decision to re-arm cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’, 
and that the British Government had no definite intelligence of the building of a 
seventh Russian cruiser with 7:1 inch guns. He suggested that the questions on the 
Agenda paper should be dealt with in order starting with the increase of sub- 
marine tonnage. 


Admiral Cunningham endorsed Admiral Schniewind’s remarks on the friendly 
nature of the conversations and hoped they would be both friendly and fruitful. 
As regards the general situation, he pointed out that while His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not question that the German Government was entitled to exercise the 
right conferred by the 1935 Agreement? to build up to 100 per cent. of the total 
British submarine tonnage if circumstances required it, they greatly feared that an 
unfavourable impression would be created, and not only in England, when the 
intention to do so became publicly known as it inevitably must. The German 
Government were aware of how sensitive British public opinion was on this 
question and His Majesty’s Government apprehended that the German intention, 
if carried out, could not but have an adverse effect on Anglo-German relations, 
since it was likely to be regarded as being specifically aimed at this country. While 

™ An abridged record of these conversations was sent to Berlin for the agreement of the 
German Government on January 7, 1939. The agreed record was returned by the German 
Government on April 6, 1939. 

2 No. 422. 3 See Cmd. 4953 (Treaty Series, No. 22) of 1995. 
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the German decision as regards the armament of cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’ was much less 
important so far as its effect on public opinion was concerned, it could not, coming 
in conjunction with the submarine decision, create any other than a very disturbing 
impression, particularly as it might well lead to the end of the cruiser holiday in the 
class of vessels concerned, to which His Majesty’s and other Governments as well 
as world opinion continued to attach the highest importance. His Majesty’s 
Government were therefore gravely concerned at the German decisions, and while 
not disputing that the Agreement authorised such decisions to be taken, would 
urge the German Government to consider whether it was really necessary for them 
to pursue the course they had mapped out for themselves. He agreed to take in 
order the various questions on the Agenda paper, and suggested that he should 
start by putting the British views on the increase of German submarine tonnage. 


Admiral Schniewind agreed. 
‘ Admiral Cunningham asked two questions :— 
(a) If the German Government felt unable to avoid increasing their submarine 
tonnage above 45 per cent. of the British figure, would they not consider 
some smaller increase than the full 100 per cent.? 


(6) What actual submarine tonnage did the German Government sie to be 
really necessary for their security? 


He pointed out that in 1935 when the general Agreement was negotiated the 
Germans had indicated that their original requirements would be met by 45 per 
cent. of the 52,700 tons to which Great Britain was then limited by the London 
Naval Treaty of 1930.* The British Government had agreed at that time that the 
strict application of 35 per cent. of the submarine tonnage of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations might not be applicable as Germany had an absolute requirement 
for submarines for her security, which might not be met if she were limited in all 
circumstances to 35 per cent. of the British tonnage. That was why the limit had 
been raised to 45 per cent. of our then figure of 52,700 tons. The Treaty arrange- 
ment which permitted Germany to increase to 100 per cent. of the British tonnage 
was designed to enable Germany to keep her absolute requirements of submarines 
if the British tonnage fell below 52,700. Actually the British tonnage had now 
increased to a figure of 70,000 tons in 1942, giving Germany a margin over her 
original absolute requirements. The British delegation would like to know what 
circumstances had arisen which had induced the German Government to depart 
from their original figure for German requirements. 


Admiral Schniewind said he would like to reply first to some of Admiral Cunning- 
ham’s introductory remarks. He observed that the German Government had care- 
fully considered the probable consequences of their desire to exercise their rights 
under the 1935 Agreement. As regards the effect on British public opinion, he felt 
that the real issue had been settled at the conclusion of the 1935 Agreement when 
Germany was given the right to increase to 100 per cent. of the British tonnage in 
submarines. An increase of submarine tonnage whenever announced must exercise 
some adverse influence on public opinion, but on behalf of the German Navy he 
could state positively that this increase in tonnage was not aimed against any other 
nation. The reason for the increase was the present general political situation in 
the world, which necessitated an increase in the German submarine tonnage for the 
security of the German people. With regard to Admiral Cunningham’s suggestion 

4 See Cmd. 3758 (Treaty Series, No. 2) of 1931. 
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for a lesser figure of tonnage than the full 100 per cent., he must point out that the 
German Navy was the only navy in the world at present limited by a quantitative 
agreement. It was the absolute wish of the Fihrer to use to the full the opportunities 
granted to Germany in the 1935 Agreement. On the instructions he had recerved 
from higher authority he was not in a position to accept any lower figure than 
100 per cent. The determination of the absolute figure of submarine tonnage 
required by Germany was not a mathematical but a political question. While in 
purely naval conversations he considered it unnecessary to explain the international 
aspect in detail, he could himself state quite surely that it was the present general 
development of international relations that had led the Fihrer to take this decision. 

Captain Danckwerts agreed that Germany was the only country quantitatively 
limited and re-affirmed that the British Government now, as in the past, set great 
store on this 35 per cent. limitation voluntarily accepted by the German Govern- 
ment in 1935. 


Admiral Cunningham asked that what he had said on the question of increasing 
the German submarine tonnage might be reported to the proper authorities, and 
Admiral Schniewind assured him this would be done. He then asked whether it 
was the German intention to build up to parity in submarines with Great Britain 
at once, or whether this would be done by stages, say, to a total of 60 per cent. in 
1939 and to a higher percentage in subsequent years. 


Admiral Schniewind pointed out that to obtain parity would take time and that 
actually the increase in submarine tonnage would be gradual. The situation was 
that the submarines which would bring their tonnage up to the 45 per cent. figure 
would not be completed until the middle of next year. The first submarines to 
exceed the 45 per cent. figure would be laid down after the middle of next year. 


Admiral Cunningham stated that if the German Government annually claim to 
increase their submarine tonnage by stages the effect on public opinion in all 
countries would be less. 


Admiral Schniewind was unable to promise to increase by definite announced 
stages as this would leave the question of the percentage increase to be discussed 
each year, and the German Government were anxious that this claim should be 
finally settled in today’s conversations. 


Captain Danckwerts pointed out that Germany had no need to claim the right to 
increase the parity, as the right already existed in the Agreement, but the latter 
part of Clause 2 (f) of the 1935 Agreement stated that if Germany wished to exceed 
45 per cent. of the British tonnage she must give notice to this effect. Could not the 
German Government in announcing this decision make a notification that in the 
year 1939, for instance, they would increase to some such figure as 60 per cent.? 

Admiral Schniewind pointed out that this was a question of practical handling. 
Germany would avail herself of her right to 100 per cent. of the British submarine 
tonnage and on the basis of the 1937 Agreement’ she would inform the British 
Government in each year of how many submarines she would lay down in that year. 

Captain Danckwerts pointed out that if the announcement was made each year 
that Germany proposed to increase her submarine tonnage by a certain percentage, 
and this percentage could be published, the effect on public opinion in the United 
Kingdom would be far better than the bare announcement now that she proposed 
to increase to 100 per cent. 


5 See Cmd. 5637 (Treaty Series, No. 2) of 1998. 
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Admiral Schniewind stated that he understood this point but must report it to 
the proper quarters. 

Captain Danckwerts asked if he might explain this proposal more specifically. 
He suggested that if the German authorities agreed a public announcement should 
be made following this discussion. In this announcement the German Government 
would state that for some reason which could be quoted they intended to avail 
themselves of their right to possess a submarine tonnage equal to the total sub- 
marine tonnage possessed by the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In the exercise of this right they intended to construct during 1939 up to a total of 
60 per cent., or whatever the figure might be. At the end of 1999 if they intended 
to continue the expansion they would make representation to us for a further 
increase in 1940. An announcement in this form would produce far less reaction 
in the United Kingdom than a bare announcement that Germany wished to 
increase forthwith to 100 per cent. 


Admiral Schniewind pointed out that a certain unrest might be created each 
year by this procedure. 

Admiral Cunningham pointed out that each announcement would be prefaced by 
a reference to Germany’s undoubted right to build up to 100 per cent., and that it 
might even be possible by the end of 1940 that Germany might not actually wish 
to build up to the 100 per cent. 

Admiral Schniewind said that he hoped to be able to inform the meeting later on 
how this British proposal was regarded in higher quarters. Meanwhile he suggested 
that the second point, the re-armament of cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’, should be considered. 


Admiral Cunningham pointed out that this German decision was linked to the 
number of sub-category (a) cruisers built and building by U.S.S.R. The British 
Government’s information as regards these Soviet cruisers was that two or three 
were finished and three were under construction. Admiral Schniewind asked if this 
included the Far East and was assured that it did. Admiral Cunningham con- 
tinued that U.S.S.R. had not, therefore, in our opinion, either built or started to 
build the seven ships which had been her anticipated number when the Exchange of 
Notes of 17th July 1937 was signed, and when Germany was prepared to remain at 3. 


Admiral Schniewind stated that intelligence from Russia had been carefully 
weighed by the German Government. They were in possession of reliable informa- 
tion that the seventh Russian cruiser was already building. 


Admiral Cunningham pointed out that 7 was the number mentioned in the 
Exchange of Notes. 

Admiral Schniewind was afraid that this brought us back to a point which had 
arisen in the 1937 discussions, viz., the interpretation of earlier agreements. It was 
established that Germany would build her fourth anc. fifth cruisers if Russia built 
more than seven, but the German Government agreed to the Exchange of Notes on 
the understanding that Great Britain would exercise pressure on the U.S.S.R. not 
to build up to seven. The German view was that if the U.S.S.R. built seven, 
Germany would build up to five, if U.S.S.R. built more than seven, Germany 
would also build more than five. 


Captain Danckwerts agreed that Germany had a definite right to build up to five 
sub-category (a) cruisers and this right was clearly stated in the Exchange of Notes 
of 17th July. He believed the verbal agreement to bring pressure to bear on 
U.S.S.R. to limit their construction was before this Exchange of Notes was signed. 
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It was as a result of this pressure that the agreement on the Exchange of Notes had 
been reached. He then read out an extract from the Exchange of Notes and pointed 
out that this extract had been agreed to after U.S.S.R. had announced their inten- 
tion to build seven cruisers. It was therefore clear that in 1937 the German Govern- 
ment had stated that they would not avail themselves of this right if U.S.S.R. built 
seven cruisers. ‘The reason the British Government were disturbed about the present 
German proposal was on account of their anxiety to preserve the holiday in sub- 
category (a) cruisers. At the time of the Exchange of Notes in 1937 it was known that 
if Germany built five heavy cruisers, France (for instance) felt they could not 
continue with the cruiser holiday agreed to in 1936. The result of the action now 
contemplated by the German Government might well be the construction of sub- 
category (a) cruisers all over the world. The original agreement for this cruiser 
holiday had only been reached after great difficulty, particularly with the United 
States of America who always favoured the building of large cruisers. If any other 
country re-started heavy cruiser construction as a result of the German building it 
was quite certain that the cruiser holiday would collapse. It was perhaps worth 
remarking that this was the sole quantitative agreement remaining which bound 
the majority of big Naval Powers. 


Admiral Schniewind quoted extracts from the record of tht meeting attended by 
Sir Robert Craigie and Dr. Woermann in May 1937, at which endeavour had 
been made to reach agreement between the numbers of Russian and German 
heavy cruisers. Dr. Woermann had therein stated that the construction of seven 
cruisers by U.S.S.R. must be considered as ‘a special circumstance’ in the phrase- 
ology employed in the Exchange of Notes. He only quoted this to show that 
German opinion had always taken the view he now expressed. Both the German 
Government and the German Navy fully realised that the possible consequences 
outlined by Captain Danckwerts might arise, but on their own behalf the German 
Government must decline to accept the assumption that they would be to blame for 
the breakdown of the cruiser holiday—not Germany would be to blame, but Russia. 


Captain Danckwerts pointed out that Germany had always the right to build her 
fourth and fifth heavy cruisers. That right was not in dispute. Confidential Minute 
No. 3 of 5th July 1937 made it clear that the United Kingdom could not blame 
Germany for exercising this right, but the fact remained that in 1937 Germany had 
stated in the Exchange of Notes that she would not exercise her undoubted right 
at that time, although it was then known that U.S.S.R. contemplated the building 
of seven cruisers. 


Admiral Schniewind protested that the agreement was on the understanding that 
U.S.S.R. would not actually build up to that number. The German interpretation 
had always been that if U.S.S.R. built up to seven, Germany would build up to 
five. 


Captain Danckwerts pointed out that it came back to the question of the accuracy 
of our information about Russian construction. He reminded Admiral Schniewind 
that under the Anglo-Soviet Agreement of 1937° we received information direct 
from Russia. When this Agreement was ratified in November 1937, the information 
obtained from our normal intelligence sources was that two or three Russian sub- 
category (a) cruisers had been completed. The third, about which there was some 
doubt, was supposed to be in the Black Sea. On ratification the Russians notified 


6 See Cmd. 5679 (Treaty Series, No. 17) of 1938. 
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us of three ships then under construction which had already been laid down. 
Since that date they had given us the notifications required annually, and to the 
best of our belief no ships of this type beyond those notified had been laid down. 
He therefore believed that U.S.S.R. had a total of five or six of these sub-category 
(a) cruisers built or building, but not more. 


Admiral Schniewind replied that he was far from. wishing to sow distrust between 
the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, but Germany found it wise to be very cautious 
with regard to any information received from Russian sources. After carefully 
examining all the evidence received from Russia the German Naval Staff were 
certain that seven U.S.S.R. cruisers were building and thought that the Soviet 
Government were building above this number. It was natural for every country 
to trust its own Intelligence Service more than that of other countries, but those 
were the German conclusions. 


Admiral Cunningham asked whether the German Government would have any 
objection to the decision about re-arming cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’ being published. By 
the terms of the Agreement the information had to be transmitted confidentially 
to other Treaty Powers. 


Admiral Schniewind stated that there was no objection to publication, but in the 
statement to be published it should be expressed that Germany had no responsi- 
bility for any breakdown of the cruiser holiday. This pledge was given in the 
Confidential Minutes of 5th July 1937. 


Captain Danckwerts agreed to this and stated that the reason we had asked for 
German permission to publish was on account of the wording of the last line in the 


Exchange of Notes which made the transmission of this news to other countries 
confidential. 


Admiral Cunningham asked that United Kingdom views regarding these cruisers 
might be represented to higher authority before the decision to convert them 
became irrevocable and also the view that our information of Russian cruiser 
building differed markedly from the German. 


Admiral Schniewind agreed to do this. 


It was decided that no further announcement should be made to the press about 
the results of the submarine or cruiser discussions until the British Government 
had received a further reply from the German Government. 


With regard to the future forecast of British naval strength to Germany, 
Admiral Schniewind stated that the British Note’ on this subject had only been 
received that day in the German Admiralty. In these circumstances it was decided 
that it would be better to deal with any points that might arise from a study of this 
Note in writing. An unofficial explanation of some of the points in the British Note 
was furnished after the general discussion by Commander Bell to the German 
Officers immediately concerned. 


Admiral Schniewind understood that the idea of the general exchange of infor- 


7 The reference is to an aide-mémoire of December 22, replying to a communication of 
November 18 made by the German Embassy in London to the Foreign Office requesting 
a change in the method of supplying the forecasts of British naval strength to the German 
Government. The aide-mémoire accepted these proposals in principle but drew attention 
to certain technical difficulties. 
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mation amongst Treaty Powers® was that this would make for a better understand- 
ing and have a good effect in reducing suspicion, but before the German Govern- 
ment could accept this proposal they must state that no reservations of a regional 
character could be accepted, such as the Russian Far Eastern reservation. 


Captain Danckwerts pointed out that the British Government would like such an 
arrangement to be universal and include the Russian Far Eastern Fleet as well as 
the Japanese Fleet. It was the absence of Japan from the treaty circle that prevented 
Russia giving full information. The United Kingdom were in the position that they 
received information from all principal naval powers except Japan and it was our 
hope that this useful exchange might be extended to everyone else. 


Admiral Schniewind concluded that although the German Government favoured 
the idea of such an agreement they felt that this extension of the exchange of in- 
formation could only take place in an atmosphere of confidence. Such an exchange 
already took place between Germany and the United Kingdom in such an atmo- 
sphere, but the same condition did not apply between all the other Powers con- 
cerned. To Germany, therefore, the time did not seem to be ripe for the conclusion 
of such an agreement. 


Admiral Cunningham asked that a reply to this question should be given in 
writing. 

Admiral Schniewind stated that the United Kingdom had expressed a wish for 
a voluntary reduction from the tonnage of 45,000 now established by treaty® for 
capital ships to some lower figure.'° The German Government did not wish to enter 
into any new undertaking in this matter, but they were prepared to state that the 
new ships Germany intended to build in the near future would not exceed the 
limits to which the new British ships were being built. Under their quantitative 
restrictions the German Government must, with their new ships, take account of 
the latest details of foreign navies. For this reason the German Government could 
not agree to any new limitation. 


(Interval) 


After an interval Admiral Schniewind stated that he had reported the progress 
made to Generaladmiral Raeder who was pleased to hear of the friendly atmo- 
sphere of the discussion. He had referred to the Generaladmiral the question of 
publishing definite percentage figures for the increase of German submarine 
tonnage each year. The Admiral believed, and thought that the Fihrer would 
agree, that it was not advisable to publish definite percentages. He suggested that 
if a public announcement was necessary it could take a form such as:—‘“The 
German Government has informed us that they have decided to avail themselves 
of their right to increase the German submarine fleet up to parity with that of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. In pursuance of this claim from the year 1939 


8 The reference is to a British proposal made on November ag for the discussion of a draft 
protocol for generalizing the provisions for exchanging information between all Powers 
signatories of the London Naval Treaty of 1936 or of subsequent naval agreements with the 
United Kingdom (see Volume IV of this Series). 

9 i.e. the Protocol of June 30, 1938 (see Cmd. 5834 (Treaty Series, No. 56) of 1938. 

10 On June jo His Majesty’s Government had informed the United States, French, and 
German Governments that they did not propose to exceed a displacement of 40,000 tons 
and had expressed the hope that the two latter Governments would adopt the same attitude 
(see Volume IV of this Series). 
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_ onwards a gradual increase of the German submarine percentage by new building 
will take place.’ 

For our personal information he could state that during 1939 a percentage of 
65 per cent. of the British total would not be exceeded for submarines built, build- 
ing and ordered for the German Navy. He wished to add that to the German 
Government there did not appear to be the same necessity to publish the details of 
the submarine expansion as there was in the case of the re-armament of cruisers 
*K’ and ‘L’, 

Admiral Cunningham in reply stated that we should naturally prefer our sug- 
gested solution of publishing percentage increases for each year. Naturally we 
would publish no details at present but eventually publication was for usa necessity. 
It was hoped that the German authorities might reconsider this point before a 
definite agreement was reached on what was to be published. 


Conversation at Lunch between Admiral Cunningham and Generaladmiral Raeder. 


Admiral Cunningham pressed for simultaneous announcement by the British and 
German Governments that in exercising her right to increase her submarine 
tonnage Germany did not intend to exceed 65 per cent. of the British tonnage 
during the year 1939. 

Admiral Raeder was unwilling to go beyond the statement that German ex- 
pansion would be gradual. 


Admiral Cunningham stressed the beneficial effect on British public opinion if 
the 65 per cent. limit could be announced. | 


Admiral Raeder stated that for anything beyond the announcement of a gradual 
increase he must ask for the Fiihrer’s sanction. Pressed again by Admiral Cunning- 
ham he promised to raise this question with the Fuhrer, and to let us have a reply 
at the same time as the further reply to be supplied by the German Government to 
the other points raised in the discussion. 


(ii 
Viscount Halifax to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) 


No. 111 [A 466/1/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, january 19, 1939 
Sir, 

The Counsellor of the German Embassy called at the Foreign Office on the 
18th January and handed to Sir Alexander Cadogan the enclosed communication’ 
on the subject of German submarines and cruisers. Herr Kordt said that he under- 
stood that the recent discussions in Berlin had been carried on in a very friendly 
spirit, and he was happy to say that the present communication met our point of 
view on certain points, though not in regard to others. 

2. After reading the communication Sir Alexander Cadogan said that, although 
his memory of the previous communications might be at fault, he was not quite 
clear on what points it did meet us. For instance, Sir Alexander had thought that 
the German Government had given an indication that their submarine tonnage 
would not in 1939 exceed 65 per cent. of the total British figure, whereas in the 
present document it was merely stated that Germany would build up to our total 


1 Enclosure 1 in this Document. 
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tonnage by stages. Dr. Kordt said he did not think that his Government had ever 
bound themselves to 65 per cent.: they had merely quoted this figure as an example. 
He was unable, or at least he omitted to indicate to Sir Alexander, any other 
points on which the Germans had met our point of view, 

3. He at the same time handed to Sir Alexander Cadogan the enclosed draft 
of a communiqué? for our observations. He explained that he had himself made 
this draft on such instructions as he had had, but it had not yet been submitted to 
the Chancellor, who would doubtless wish to approve it before issue. 

4. Sir Alexander said that there was one point which occurred to him on the 
first reading, namely, the second sentence of the second paragraph, where it was 
stated that ‘the German Government then agreed to furnish to His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom a comprehensive notification’. Seeing that 
it was already stated in the first paragraph that the German Government notified 
His Majesty’s Government of their intention in December last, it might be asked 
what this fresh ‘notification’ amounted to. Sir Alexander enquired whether it would 
be possible to say, for instance, that the German Government had now handed 
in a written communication indicating the motives which had led them to take 
this decision. Dr. Kordt said that in any case the German Government would not 
wish to include in the communiqué any reference to Soviet building. Sir Alexander 
said that at first sight that appeared to him also to be advisable. But he added the 
warning that considerable public interest would be taken in this matter, and we 
should no doubt be subjected to questioning, and it might be difficult for us to avoid 
making any reference to the question of Soviet building. If it came to that, we 
might even have to indicate that our information on this point differed from that 
of the German Government. 

5. Sir Alexander Cadogan promised Dr. Kordt that he should have our views 
on the communiqué as soon as possible and any comment that we might have to 


make on the communication which he had handed to him.3 
I am, &c. 


HALIFAX 


2 Enclosure 2 in this Document. 

3 On February 6 the German Ambassador was informed by letter that the views of His 
Majesty’s Government had been fully stated during the discussions in Berlin on December 
30, and that, therefore, provided an agreed record of these conversations were established, 
His Majesty’s Government would not consider it necessary to repeat their views on the 
present occasion. 


ENCLOSURE | IN DOCUMENT (ill) 
Dr. Kordt to Viscount Halifax 


( Translation.) 
GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, january 18, 1939 
My Lord, 
In fulfilment of instructions from my Government I have the honour to acquaint 
you with the following :— 


The German Government have submitted to an exhaustive examination the 
British Government’s view expressed by the representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom in regard to the submarine and ‘A’ cruiser 
question during the conversations in Berlin on the goth December, 1938. In 
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accordance with what was agreed at the conclusion of these conversations they 
sum up their opinion and decisions as follows :— 


1. Increase of German submarine tonnage 


The German Government continue to hold the opinion that the carrying out of 
their decision communicated in the Note of the 12th December, 1938,' cannot 
prejudicially affect the relations between the two countries. It would not be 
understandable to them if, in connexion with the limitations of naval construction 
voluntarily undertaken, the claiming of a right which has been settled by agree- 
ment for years and is generally known should cause such an effect. They rather 
believe that they may expect complete understanding on the part of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and British public opinion if they now, on their side also, 
utilise to the full extent the possibilities available to them of strengthening their 
defence power, having regard to the tension existing throughout the entire world 
and the great efforts to arm which are visible everywhere. Feeling their responsi- 
bility for the safety of the nation and the protection of the vital rights of their 
people, the German Government must persist in their intentions as communicated 
in the note of the 12th December, 1938. The completion of the German naval 
submarine forces notified therein will consequently, from 1939 onwards, be carried 
out by the construction of new submarines, gradually increasing the percentage 
calculated on the strength of the submarine forces of the British Empire, until the 
Treaty limit is reached. 

The German Government cannot give assurances going beyond this statement 
and cannot enter into any new engagements. They attach importance, however, 
to stating once more that this decision is not directed against a particular Power, 
or group of Powers, but is the result of their judgment of the whole political 
situation. 

2. Alteration of the armament of cruisers ‘K’ and ‘L’. 

The German Government have taken note of the apprehensions of His Majesty’s 
Government expressed by the British representatives that the maintenance of the 
building holiday for heavy cruisers might be called in question by the German 
measures. These anxieties were repeatedly expressed in a similar form by the 
British representatives during the negotiations which led to the Naval Agreement 
of July 1937. On the other hand, the German representatives at those negotiations, 
as at the conversations of the goth December, 1938, maintained the view that the 
holiday for cruiser construction could only be endangered by building designs of 
the U.S.S.R. The German Government point out that the assurance they gave in 
the Exchange of Notes dated the 17th July, 1937, that they would refrain, in the 
meantime, from the construction of the fourth and fifth large cruisers, was a further 
important contribution to the preservation of the cruiser holiday, which they did 
not give without serious hesitation. They then renounced replying immediately, 
by the construction of the cruiser to which they were entitled as of right, to the 
claim of the U.S.S.R., acknowledged by the British Government, to construct 
further heavy cruisers. In spite of existing technical possibilities they refrained 
from building this cruiser until the last date which they could defend, namely the 
moment when it was clear that the U.S.S.R. were, in fact, altering their building 
plans. This event has now occurred. 


t No. 422. This Note was dated December 10 and handed to Sir A. Cadogan on Decem- 
ber 12. See No. 433. 
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Here, again, it is therefore a matter of exercising a right laid down by Treaty. 
The German Government assume that His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
concur with them in their view of this development. They venture to expect that 
the British Government, in the event of the collapse of the building holiday taking 
place as they fear, would not attribute this regrettable result to the German 
measures, but to the fact which caused the German decision, namely, the strong 


equipment of the U.S.S.R. navy with this type of vessel. 
I have, &c. 


Tu. Korpr. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN DocuMENT (iii) 
Draft Communiqué 


In December last the German Government notified His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom of their intention to avail themselves of certain rights under 
the Anglo-German Naval Treaties of the 18th June, 1935, and the 7th July, 1937. 

On the 30th December friendly discussions took place in Berlin with regard to 
certain questions arising from the German Government exercising these rights. 
The German Government then agreed to furnish His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom a comprehensive notification. 

On the 18th January the German Government addressed to His Majesty’s 
Government a written notification as proposed in the above-mentioned discussions. 

According to that notification, Germany will build her submarine fleet up to 
parity with the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, beginning in 
the year 1939 and making progressive use of the percentage allotted to her up to 
Treaty limit. 

Furthermore, Germany will arm in a different way the two 10,000-ton cruisers 
now under construction. A notification to that effect had also been addressed to 
His Majesty’s Government in December last. It is stated that in doing so Germany 
exercises a right to which she is entitled by Treaty. 
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APPENDIX VIII 


Note of Interview with Dr. Schacht on 
December 15, 1938.' 


[W 16931/104/98) 


Lord Winterton,? who was accompanied by Mr. Rublee, Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross and Mr. Brooks, received Dr. Schacht on December 15, 1938. Dr. Schacht 
was introduced by Mr. Montagu Norman, who then withdrew. Lord Winterton 
introduced Mr. Rublee, explaining that he was the executive head of the Inter- 
governmental Committee. ! 


Dr. Schacht said that he wished to pass no judgement on what had happened in 
Germany, but to review the facts of the position as he found them. It was clear that 
the Jews would have no future in Germany, that they would be driven out and that 
in the meantime, unless some change took place, they would be badly treated. On 
grounds of humanity alone, therefore, it was desirable that something should be 
done. He had, therefore, developed a scheme which was acceptable to General 
Goring. 

There were in Germany 600,000 Jews (as defined under the Nuremberg Decrees 
of 1933), of whom some 200,000 were elderly and must remain in the country until 
they died out. Of the remaining 400,000 it was estimated that 150,000 were wage 
earners, and his scheme envisaged the departure of 50,000 of these each year for 
three years. As they were placed abroad—and this was a matter for the Inter- 
governmental Committee and the Governments concerned—they would no doubt 
be followed by the dependents whom they had left behind. It seemed to him de- 
sirable, if they could not immediately be placed in the countries of permanent 
settlement, that temporary refuge should be found for them. 

Under his scheme each Jew would be given the equivalent of 10,000 gold marks, 
this sum to be provided from the balance of Jewish property in Germany, estimated 
at 6 milliards of marks. This was roughly 25 per cent. of the Jewish property, and 
compared favourably with the amount which any Jewish refugee was at present 
able to take with him, after suffering 25 per cent. flight of capital tax, 25 per cent. 
loss on the sale of his property, and go per cent. loss on the remainder on conversion 
into foreign currency. These 14 milliards of marks would be put into a trust fund in 
Germany, and it would be part of the arrangements that one at least of the trustees 
represented the Jews. He hinted that Mr. Rublee might be so appointed. 

No payments would be made direct from the internal trust fund to the Jews, but 
it would serve as a guarantee for an external loan from world Jewry providing the 
means for the settlement of Jewish refugees abroad. The individual refugee would 
receive the equivalent of the 10,000 gold marks in foreign currency from the 
external loan fund, which would be reimbursed from the proceeds of the export of 
German commodities. The German manufacturers of these commodities would be 
paid from the internal trust fund. The marks used for this purpose would not, of 

! Dr. Schacht was in London from December 14 to 17 on a private visit to the Governor 
of the Bank of England. 


2 Chairman and British Government Representative on the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Refugees. 
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course, be the property of the Jewish settlers themselves, but would be advanced 
to them out of the body of Jewish property in Germany, and some arrangement 
would have to be made for these advances to be reimbursed by the settlers ulti- 
mately to the owners of this property. In estimating the amount available under 
the external loan it was, of course, necessary to take account of interest and 
amortisation charges, which would perhaps amount to 6 per cent. per annum. He 
estimated that it would be necessary to raise the equivalent of five hundred million 
marks each year for three years by way of the external loan, but the amount required 
would be clearly reduced by each occasion on which a refugee was placed immedi- 
ately in profitable employment outside Germany, so that he would not need sub- 
vention to the extent of the equivalent 10,000 gold marks. It will be seen thus that 
the essence of the scheme was that no foreign exchange would be released by 
Germany for the purpose of Jewish migration and the transfer of Jewish resources 
to other countries must take the form of an increased purchase of German goods. 

Dr. Schacht said that he had explained this plan to Lord Bearsted, who had 
undertaken to consider it. The incidence of the scheme fell on world markets and 
was not, of course, either a purely British or purely American problem. He could 
see no alternative which was in the least likely to be acceptable to the German 
Government, and he was anxious to know whether communications on this basis 
could be pursued. He felt that the humanitarian aspect of the matter should be the 
charge of the Evian Committee, but that the financial aspect should be handled by 
the Jews themselves. 


Mr. Rublee said that he was interested in the scheme, which had obvious possi- 
bilities, and he would like to consider it carefully. At first sight he could see diffi- 
culties which would require further discussion, but, speaking off-hand, it seemed 
to provide a basis which he would explore with the British and American Govern- 
ments in the first instance. He emphasised that all the associated Governments 
would eventually have to be approached if a feasible plan were acceptable, and 
that he was particularly anxious, if the principle of the plan proved to be worth 
pursuing, to come to Berlin for the necessary examination in detail. 


Dr. Schacht said that there would be no difficulty in doing this. He added that 
it was an essential condition of the plan that during its operation the Jews would be 
allowed to live peaceably in Germany, and also that those 200,000 who could not, 
in the nature of things, be expected to migrate would be allowed peaceful condi- 
tions for the remainder of their existence. 


Lord Winterton thanked Dr. Schacht for his explanation, which he said weal 
be immediately and carefully examined. It would be difficult to make any state- 
ment before Dr. Schacht’s departure, and he was anxious that consideration of the 
scheme should not be prejudiced by excessive haste. 


Dr. Schacht said he quite understood this: all he wanted to say on return to 
Germany was that he was in contact on this point and that the contacts would 
continue. 

Lord Winterton and Mr. Rublee said that this was precisely their view. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross referred to certain difficulties which he saw in the 
scheme, particularly as to the possible price level of the German goods, and en- 
quired whether it was an indispensable part of the scheme that the interest on the 
loan raised abroad was to be linked with actual exports of German goods. He 
enquired whether the German Government would consider a guarantee inde- 
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pendent of the actual goods exported provided German exports increased materially 
as a result of the raising of the boycott. It seemed to him that the scheme would be 
facilitated if there was more elasticity on this point. 


Dr. Schacht said that, provided the principle of an increase of exports was clearly 
accepted, any variation of the scheme he had proposed would, of course, be con- 
sidered by him. 

Lord Winterton said in conclusion that Mr. Rublee and he attached great 
importance to the continuation of the conversation which had now begun, and for 
which they had been pressing for some months. There had been some difficulty in 
the past and he hoped this would not continue. 


Dr. Schacht said that there would be no further difficulty in this respect. If 
Mr. Rublee would intimate to him fairly soon that conversations on the basis of 
the scheme he had outlined were practicable, he would immediately arrange for 
Mr. Rublee to visit Berlin. 


Lord Winterton added that he would be glad if Dr. Schacht would make it clear 
to General Goring that both at the Evian Conference and subsequently he and the 
other officers of the Committee had done their best to confine the approach to the 
problem of the Jews by the associated Governments to the practical and business 
side of the matter and to exclude any political references or unnecessary heat. 
Both Mr. Rublee and he had, therefore, avoided any expression of opinion as to 
the treatment of the Jews, often at the risk of criticism. 


Dr. Schacht thanked Lord Winterton for receiving him, and withdrew. 


{ Note. 


It was agreed between Lord Winterton and Mr. Rublee on December 16 that it 
was important to maintain the international character of any negotiations with the 
German Government, and that therefore Mr. Rublee should organize the discus- 
sion of Dr. Schacht’s proposals. As a first step he should form a small committee of 
experts to examine the scheme from the point of view of the Governments most 
concerned. A meeting therefore took place on December 20 between Mr. Rublee 
and financial experts of France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom to 
discuss Dr. Schacht’s proposals. The Committee objected to certain aspects of the 
scheme, and in particular to the use of confiscated Jewish property to increase 
German exports. Mr. Rublee stated that it was generally agreed that there was no 
such entity as ‘World Jewry’ and that it would be impossible for individual 
financiers to raise the large sums proposed by Dr. Schacht. It was agreed that the 
financial proposals were not acceptable as they stood and that the German Govern- 
ment should be asked to undertake an absolute obligation to service the loan with 
foreign exchange as an inducement to a waiving of the boycott. 

Mr. Rublee visited Berlin from January 10 to 22, 1939, and held conversations 
with Dr. Schacht on the organization of emigration, the safeguarding of the position 
of Jews remaining in Germany, the setting up of a trust fund and transfer problems. 
Negotiations were interrupted by the dismissal of Dr. Schacht from the Presidency 
of the Reichsbank, but his place was taken by Dr. Wohlthat, Commissioner of the 
Four Year Plan, and the talks were resumed on January 25, after Mr. Rublee had 
reported to the officers of the Intergovernmental Committee in Paris on January 23. 

For subsequent negotiations with Dr. Wohlthat, see later volumes of this Series. ] 

(K. 16) S.O. Code No. 59°92°3°3*. 
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